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TW O. houſbolds, both alike in dignity, 
In fair Verona, where we lay our ſcene, 
From ancient grudge break to new mutiny, 
IWhere civil blood makes civil hands unclean, 
From forth the fatal loins of theſe Nuo foes 15 
A pair of flar-croft lovers take their life; 
Whoſe miſadventur'd piteous overthrows, 
Do, with their death, bury their parents flrife, 
The fearful paſſage of their - death-mark'd love, 
And the continuance of their parents' rage, wh 
Which, but their childrens end, nought could remove, 
Is now the two hour traffick of our ſtage ; 
The which if you with patient ears attend, 
What here ſhall miſs, our toil ſhall ſtriue to mend u. 


* This prologue, after the firſt copy was 88 in 1597, re- 
ceived ſeveral alterations, both in reſpect of correctneſs and verſi- 
fication. In the folio it is omitted. The play was originally 
performed by the Right Honourable the Lord of Hunſilon his ſervants, 

In che firſt of K. James I. was made an act of parliament for 
ſome reſtraint or limitation of noblemen in the protection of 
players, or of players under their ſanstion. STEEvsNs, 


E . 


B 2 Perſons 


Perſons Repreſented, 


ESCALUS, Prince of Verona. 

Paris, Kinſman. 70 the Prince. 

Montague, 7 Heads of two Houſes, at variance with 
Capulet, each other. 

Romeo, Son 10 ae. 


Benvol 10, 

Tybalt, Water to  Capulet 

An 2 Man, his Coufin. 

Friar Lawrence, a Franciſcan, 
Friar John, of the ſame order, 
Balthaſar, Servant to Rbmeo. 
on 5 ag » © Cervants to Capulet, 
Abram, Srrvant to Montague, 
Three Muſicians, 


Peter. 


Lady Montague, Wife to Montague, 
Tal Capulet, Wife to Capulet. 
Juliet, Daughter to Capulet, in love with Romeo, 


Nurſe to Fuhet, 
CHORUS, — Page, Bay 10 Paris, an af, an 
Apothecary. 


Citizens of Verona, ſeveral Men and N omen, either 
10 both Houſes ; Ma , Guards, Watch and other 
Attendants, 


The SCENE, in the beginning of the fifth aft, is s in 
Mantua; during all the ref of ihe Hs at Verona. 
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ACT I. SC EN. E I. 
JJ 
Enter Sampſon, and Gregory, two ſervants of Capulet. . 


Sam. Gregory, o'my word, * we'll not carry coals. 
_ Greg. No, for then we ſhould be colliers. 
unn | E Fre : Wie San. 


1 The ſtory on which this play is founded, is related as a true 
one in Girolamo de la Corte's Hide of Verona. It was originally 
publiſhed by an anonymous Italian noveliſt in 1549 at Venice; 
and again in 1553, at the ſame place. The firſt edition of Ban- 

dello's work appeared a year later than the laſt of theſe alread 
mentioned. Pierre Boilteau copied it with alterations and ad- 
ditions, Belleforeſt adopted it in the firſt volume of his collection 
1596 ; but very probably ſome edition of it yet more ancient 
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* cel not carry coals; Dr. Warburton very juſtly obſerves, 
that this was a phraſe formerly in uſe to ſignify the bearing injuries 3 
but, as he has ren no inſtances in ſupport of his declaration, I 
thought it neceſſary to ſubjoin the following : 1 

Naſh, in his Have with you to Saffron Walden, 1595, ſays : 
% We will bear nocoles; T warrant you.” So, Skelton : | 

© ——— You, I ſay, Julian, _ 
3 6 Wyll you beare no coles ? ? 

So, in Marſton's Antonio and Mellida, 2nd part, 1602: © He 
has had, wrong, and if I were he, I would bear no coles. 
So, in Law Tricks, or, Who would baue thought it ? a comedy, 
by John Day, 1608 : I'll carry coals and you will, no horns.” 
Again, in May-Day, a comedy by Chapman, 1610: © You 
muſt ſwear by no man's beard but your own, for that ma 
breed a quarrel'; above all things, you mult cargy no coals.” 
And again, in the ſame play : Now my ancient being a 
man of an zn-coal-carrying Pint &c.” Again, in B. Jonſon's 

| VVV 


5 ROMEO AMD JULIE T. 


Sam. I mean, an we be in choler, we'll draw. 
© 'Greg. Ay, while you live, draw your neck out of 
the collar, 
Sam. 


had found its way abroad ; as, in this improved ſtate, it was tranſ- 
lated into Engliſh, and-publiſhed in an octavo volume, 1562, but 
without a name. On this occafion it appears in the form of a 
poem entitled, The tragicall Hiſtorie of Romeus and Juliet: It was 
republiſhed in 1587, under the ſame title: Contayning in it a 
rare Example of true Conflancie : «vith the ſubtill Counſels and Prac- 
tiſes of ar old Fryer, and their Event. Imprinted by R. Robinſon.” 
Among the entries. on the Books. of the Stationers* Company, I 
find Feb. 18, 1582. M. Tottel] Romeo and Fuletta.” Again 
Aug. 5,1 590: „Edward White] a new ballad of Romeo and 
y ert.“ The ſame ſtory is found in The Palace of Pleaſure : 
owever, . 'Shakſpeare was not entirely indebted to Painter's 
epitome ; but rather to the poem already mentioned. Stanyhurſt, 
the tranſlator of Virgil in 1582, enumerates Julietta among his 
heroines, in a piece which he calls an epita ph, or Commune 
Defunctorum: and it appears (as Dr. Farmer has obſerved), from 
a paſſage in Ames's Typographical Antiquities, that the ſtory had 
hkeyiſe been tranſlated by another hand. Captain Breval in his 
Travels tells us, that he ſaw at Verona the tomb of theſe unhappy 
lovers. STEEVENS., * | 
Breval ſays in his Travels, that, on a ſtrict enquiry into the 
hiſtories of Verona, he found that Shakſpeare had varied very 
little from the truth, either in the names, characters, or other 
circumſtances of his play. 1 
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Ewvery Man out of his Humour: Here comes one that will 
carry coals ; ergo, will hold my dog. And, laſtly in the poet's 
own Hen. V: At Calais they ſtole a fireſhovel; L knew by 
that piece of ſervice the men would carry coals.” Again, in the 
Malcontent, 1604, BY | 8 

Great ſlaves fear better than love, born naturally for a 
coal-· laſtet.ꝰ STEEVENS. £4: 3 
— carry, coals, | Ag RIP | 

This phraſe continued to be in uſe down to the middle of the 
laſt century. In a little ſatirical piece of Sir John Birkenhead, 
intitled, ** Two centuries [of Books] of St, Paul's Church 
yard, &c.“ publiſhed after the death of K. Cha, I. Ne 22. 
page 50, is inſerted “ Fire, Fire ! a ſmall manual, dedicated to 
Sir Arthur Haſellidge; in which it is plainly prayed by a 
whole chauldron of ſcripture, that. Zobx Lillburn will not carry. 


coals,” By Dr. Gouge, P ERC. 
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ROMEO and JULIET 7 
Sam. I ſtrike quickly, being mov'd. | 
Greg. But thou art not quickly mov'd to ſtrike. 

Sam. A dog of the houſe of Montague moves me. 
Greg. To move, is—to ſtir; and to be valiant, 
is to ſtand to it: therefore, if thou art mov d, thou 
runn'ſt away. 5 


I believe that Shakſpeare formed his drama on the poem en- 
titled The Tragical Hyftory of Romeus and Juliet, 1562, (which 
very rare piece the reader will find at the end of the notes on this 
tragedy,) rather than on Painter's Novel, for theſe reaſons: 

1. In the poem the prince of Verona is called Z/alus ; ſo alſo 
in the play. In Painter's traniſlation from»Boiſteau he is named 
Signor Eſcala, and ſometimes Lord Bartholomew of Eſcala. 2. 
The meſſenger employed by friar Lawrence to carry a letter to 1 
Romeo to inform him when Juliet would awake from her trance, 
is in Painter's tranſlation called Agfa. In the poem, and in 
the play, fryar Jobu is employed in this buſineſs. 3. The cir- 
cumſtance of Capulet's writing down the names of the gueſts 
whom he invites to ſupper, is found in the poem and in the play, 
but is not mentioned by Painter. 4. Several paſſages of Romeo 
and Fuliet appear to have been formed on bints furniſhed by the 

m, and ſome ex preſſions are borrowed from thence. 
With reſpect to the name of Romeo, this alſo Shakſpeare might 
have had ſrom the poem; for in one place that name is given to 
him. MALONE. 5 | 

It is plain, from many circumſtances, that Shakſpeare had read 

this novel, both in its proſaick and metrical form. He might 
likewiſe haye met with other 2 pieces on the ſame ſubject. 
We are not yet at the end of our diſcoveries relative to the ori- 
ginals of our author's dramatic pieces. Srezxvsxs. : 

This ftory was well known to the Engliſh poets before the time 
of Shakſpeare. In an old collection of poems, called 4 gorgeous 
Gallery of gallant Inventions, 1 57 8, I find it mentioned: : 

| „ Sir Rameus annoy but trifle ſeems to mine.“ 

And again, Nomeus and Juliet are celebrated ia. poor Knight 
his Palace of private Mey eh 1579. | : 
_  Tquote theſe paſſages for the ſake of obſerving, that, if Shak. 
ſpeare had not read Painter's tranſlation, it is not likely that he 
would have altered the name to Romeo. There was another novel 
on the ſubje& by L. de Porto; which bas been lately printed at 
Venice, FarMER. N os | 

The two entries which I have quoted from the books at Sta- 
tioners? Hall, may poffibly diſpoſe Dr. Farmer to retract his 
obſeryation concerning Shakſpeare's changing the names. 
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S ROMEO aw JULIET 


Sam. A dog of that houſe ſhall move me to 
ſtand : 1 will take the wall of any man or maid of 
Montague's. ad Yo wb N | 

Greg. That ſhews thee a weak flave; for the weak- 
eſt goes to the wall. 2013-1 port of: 

Sam. True; and therefore women, being the weaker 


* 


veſſels, are ever thruſt to the wall: — therefore I will 


puſh Montague's men from the wall, and thruſt his 
maids to the wall. d * 
Greg. The quarrel is between our maſters, and us 
their men. ke 1 „ 
Sam. Tis all one, I will ſbew myſelf a tyrant: 
when I have fought with the men, i will be civil 
with maids ; I will cut off their heads. 
Greg. The heads of the maids? 1 
Sam. Ay, the heads of the maids; or their maiden- 
heads; take it in what ſenſe thou wilt. 
Greg. They muſt take it in ſenſe that feel it. 
Sam. Me they ſhall feel, while Jam able to ſtand: 
and, tis known, I am a pretty piece of fleſh. 
Greg. Tis well, thou art not fiſh; if thou hadſt, 


thou hadſt been poor John. Draw thy tool; here 


comes of the houfe of the Montagues . 
| Enter 


3 civil with the maldt;] So both the folios and the 4to 160 
Modern editors have altered the word ci to cruel; I think Ak. 
out neceſſity. Eb ITOR. | | 
4 Here comes of the houſe of the Montagues.] I believe the author 
wrote: | 
Here comes hu of the houſe of the Montagues. 1 
The word ts was inadvertently omitted in the quarto of 1599, 
from which the ſubſequent impreſſions were printed; but in the 
firſt edition of 1597, the paſſage ſtands thus : - 
« Here comes vo of the Montagues -? NA 
which confirms the emendation. The diſregard of concord is in 
character, and was probably intended. 5 
It ſhould be obſerved, that the partizans of the Montague fa- 
mily wore a token in their hats in order to diſtinguiſh them from 
their enemies, the Capulets. Hence throughout this play, the 
are known at @ diſtance, This circumſtance is mentioned by Ga- 


oigu 


ROMEO aw JULTET. 


Enter Abram, and Balthaſar | 5 


Sam. My naked weapon is _ quartel, 1 wil 
back thee. | 


Greg. How ? turn thy back, and. run 55 5 
Sam. Fear me not. 1 6 | 
Greg. No, marry ; I fear thesh [Yen 97 


Sam. Let us take te Jaw * our fides oh let chem 
ben: | 


Greg. I will frown, as I * by'; '3 and let them 
take it as they liſt. 


Sam. Nay, as they dare. I will bite my thumb at 
them; z which is a diſgrace to them, if they bear it. 


Ar. 


coigne, ina Deviſe of a a Maſque, written for the right honourable 
viſcount Mountacute, 1575: 


« And for a further proofe he ſhewed in hys hat | 
6 2909 token which the Mountacutes did beare alwaies, 
or that 


«© They covet to be known from Capel, where they 
paſs, | 
5 For ancient grutch vbych long ago *xweene theſe 
houſes was.” MaLons. 
I will bite my thumb at them; <which is a diſgrace to them, if 


they bear it.] So it Ane in Randolph's yes r. 2 8 
act iii. ſc. 3. p. 45+ 


Orgylus, ** To bien his thumb at me. 
Argus. Why ſhould not a man bite his thumb; 
Orgylus. ** At me? were I ſcorn'd to ſee men bite their 
. thumbs; ' 
« Rapiers and davpers, c. Dr. GET. 

Pr. Lodge, in a pamphlet called Wits Miſerie, &c, 1596, 
has this paſlage- © Behold next I fee Contempt marching forth, 
giving mee the fico ewith his thumbe in his mouth.” In a tranſ- 
lation from Stephens's Apology for Herodotus, in 1607, page 142, 
I meet with theſe words: 72 12 is ſaid of the Italians, if they once 
« bite their fingers ends in a threatuing manner, God knows, if they 
ſet upon their enemies face to face, it is becauſe they cannot 
« aſſail them behind their backs.“ Perhaps Ben RIG ficicules 

this ſcene of Romeo and Juliet, in his New Jun. 

„% Huff. How, /pill-it ? 

Spill it at me ? 4178 
ip. I reck not, but I ſpill it.” STEEvVENS.. 8 
| 70 c 


10 ROMEO am JUL t E F. 


Abr. Do you bite your thumb at us, fir? 

Sam. I do bite my thumb, ſir. 

Ar. Do you bite your thumb at us, fir ? 

Sam. Is the law on our fide, if I ſay—ay ? 

Grey. Mo; Din odour ants 56 | 

Sam. No, fir, Ido not bite my thumb at you, fir 
but I bite my thumb, fir. : | 9-0 

Greg. Do you quarrel, fir? 

Abr. Quarrel, fir ? no, fir. - | | 

Sam. If you do, fir, J am for you; I ſerve as good 
a man as you, | 5 ? 

Abr. No better. DONG 

Sam. Well, fir, 


6 Enter Benvolio. 


Greg. Say better; here comes one of my maſter's 
kinſmen . wy 

Sam. Yes, better, fir. 

Abr. You lye. Hy 

Sam. Draw, if you be men, —Gregory, remember 
thy ſwaſhing blow *. | [ They fight. 

| Wy Ben. 
This mode of quarrelling appears to have been common in our 


author's time. What ſwearing is there (ſays Decker, de- 
ſcribing the various groupes that daily frequented the walks of 


St. Paul's Church,) what ſhouldering, what juſtling, what jeer- 


ing, what byting of thumbs to beget quarrels”? THE Dear TERM. 
1608. MaLone. TO 
6 Enter Benvolio, | Much of this ſcene is added fince the firſt 
edition; but probably by Shakſpearc, ſince we ſind it in that of 
the year 1599. Pore. Yy — 158 
7 «« Here comes one of my Mafeer's kinſmen.” Some miſtake 
has happened in this place: Gregory is a ſervant of the Capulets; 
and Ben volio was of the Montague tation. FARMER. v 
Perhaps there is no miſtake. Gregory may mean Tybalt, who 
enters immediately after Benvolio, but on a different part of the ſtage. 
The eyes of the ſervant may be directed the way he ſees Tybalt 
coming, and in the mean time, Benvolio enters on the oppoſite 
fide. STEEVENS, 5 . 
ch fwaſhing blow.) Ben Jonſon uſes this expreſſion ” ors 
28 4 1 Ny taple 
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ROMEO any 1 EAN 28 


Ben. Part, fools; put up your ſwords ; 
You know not what you do. y 
ny Tybalt. | | 
Ho. What, art thou drawn among theſe heartleſs 
- hind? my q 

Turn thee, Benvolio, look upon thy death. _ 

Ben. I do but keep the peace; put up thy ſword, 

Or manage it to part theſe men with me. 

59. W 


- 


* 


the word, 


As 1 hate hell, all Montagues, and thee; 


Have at thee, coward. 


Enter three or four citizens, with clubs. 


| Cit. Clubs, bills, and partizans! ſtrike! beat them 
T | | 338 
Down with the Capulets! down with the Montagues! 


0 Enter old Capulet, in his gown ; and lady Capalet, 


Cap. What noiſe is this ?— Give me my long 
ſword, ho! 5 


Staple for News :' I do confeſs a maſbing Blow," In the Three 
Ladies of London, 1584, Fraud ſays : — 
Iwill flaunt it and brave it after the luſty Scuaſh.“ "5 
To fwvaſh feems to have meant to be a bully, to be noifily valiant, 
So, Green, in his Card of Fancy, 1608, — in ſpending and 
<< ſpoiling, in fearing and waſhing.” Barrett, in his Alvcarie, 
1580, ſays, that © to/wa/h 18 to make a noiſe with ſwordes againſt 
„ tergats.”” See vol. ti. p. 303. STEEVENS. rx 
9 Give me my long ſiuord.] The long ſtuord was the ſword uſed 
in war, which was ſometimes wielded with both hands, JohNSOo x. 
This long. ſword is mentioned in The Coxcomb, a comedy by 
Beau mont and Fletcher, where the juſtice ſays : | 
* Take their conſeſſions, and my long fvord; _ 
«© I cannot tell what danger we may meet with,” 


It appears that it was once the faſhion to wear two ſwords of dif- 
ferent ſizes at the ſame time. 85 


So in Decker” Satiromaſtiæ : oo preg | 
Peter Salamander, tie up your great and your /ittle f:vord,”” 
©?! OTEEVENS, 


La. 


hat, drawn and talk of peace? I hate 


12 ROMEO aw JULITIPT. 
L. Cap. A crutch,'a crutch Why call you for 
a ſword ? 


Cap. My ſword, I fay old Montague i is come, 
And flouriſhes his blade in ſpight of me. 


Enter old Montague, and lady Montague, h 


Mon. 'Thou villain, Capulet, Fold me not, 


let me go. 
La Mon. Thou ſhalt not ſtir one foot to ſeek a foe. 


Enter Prince, with attendants. 2 


Prin. Rebellious ſubjects, enemies to peace, 
Profaners of this neighbour-ſtained ſteel.— | 
Will they not hear? — what ho"! you men, you 

beaſts 
That quench the fire of your pernicious rage 
With purple fountains iſſuing from your veins, 
On pain of torture, from thoſe bloody hands 
Throw your miſ-temper'd weapons 9 to the ground, 
And hear the ſentence of your moved prince. — 
Three civil brawls, bred of an airy word, 
By thee, old Capulet, and Montague, 
Have thrice diſturb'd the quiet ol our ſtreets; 
And made Verona's ancient citizens 
Caſt by their grave beſeeming ornaments, 
To wield old partizans, in hands as old, 
Cankred with peace, to part your cankred hate: 7 
If ever you diſturb our ſtreets again, 
Your lives ſhall pay the forfeit of the peace. 
For this time, all the reſt depart away: 
You, Capulet, ſhall go along with me; 
And, Montague, come you this afternoon, 
To know our further pleaſure in this caſe, 


0 —11is-termper *d weapons, are angry weapons. ] So in X. Jobe: 
d humour, &e,” Arise. 


To 


1 his inundation of i-ten 


, 


To old Free-town, * our common judgment-place, 
Once more, on pain of death, all men depart. 
3 [ Exeunt Prince, Capulet, Sc. 

Mon, Who ſet this ancient quarrel ney abroach 2 - 
Speak, nephew, were you by, when it began? 

Ben. Here were the ſervants of your adverſary, 
And yours, cloſe fighting ere I did approach ; 

I drew to part them; in the inſtant came 

The fiery Tybalt, with his ſword prepar'd ; 
Which, as he breath'd defiance to my cars, 

He ſwung about his head, and cut the winds, 
Who, nothing hurt withal, hiſs'd him in ſcorn : 
While we were interchanging thruſts and blows, 
Came more and more, and fought on part and part, 
*Till the prince cane, who parted 2s . part. 

La. Mon. O, where is Romeo !—ſaw you him to-day? 
Right glad I an, he was not at this fray. _ 

Ben. Madam, an hour before the worſhipp'd ſug 
Peer'd forth the golden window of the eaſt“, - 
A troubled mind drave me to walk abroad; 
Where—underneath the grove, of ſycamour 
That weſtward rooteth from the city* ſide 
So early walking did I ſee your ſon: 

Towards him I made; but he was ware of me, 
And ſtole into the covert of the wood: 
I, meaſuring his affections by my own, 
i That moſt are buſied when they are moſt alone, — 
__ Pyrſu'd 


1 To old Freetown, our comman judgment-place,) This name the 
t found in The Tragicall Hiftory of Romenus and Juliet, 1562, 
Fe is there ſaid to be the caſtle of the Capulets. Maroxs. 
* Peer'd forth the golden window of the 2 The ſame 
thought occurs in Spenſer's Faery Queen, B. ii. C. 10. 
« Early before the morn with cremofin ray 
Ihe *vindoxvs of bright heaven opened had, 
1 Through which into the world the dawning dax 
„Might locke, &c.,” STEEVENS, phy 
3 That moſt are bufitd, &c.] Edition 1597. Inſtead of which 
it is in the other edition thus | 2 
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14 ROMEO AN JU LIE T. 
Purſu'd my humour, not purſuing his, > A 
3 And gladly ſhunn'd who gladly fled from me. 
Mon. Many a morning hath he there been ſeen, 
With tears augmenting the freſh morning's dew, _ 
Adding to clouds more clouds with his deep fighs : 
But all ſo ſoon as the all-chearing ſun _ 
Should in the furtheft eaſt begin to draw 
The ſhady curtains from Aurora's bed, 
Away from light ſteals home my heavy ſon, 
And private in his chamber pens himfelf; 
Shuts up his windows, locks fair day-light out, 
And makes himſelf an artificial night: 
Black and portentous muſt this humour prove, 
Unleſs good counſel. may the cauſe remove. 
Ben, My noble uncle, do you know the cauſe ? 
Mon. I neither know it, nor can learn it of him. 
Ben. Have you importun'd, him by any means? 
Mon. Both by myſelf, and many other friends: 
But he, his own affeQions' counſellor, 
Is to himſelf—I will not fay, how true 
But to himfelf ſo ſecret and fo cloſe, 
So far from ſounding and diſcovery, 
As is the bud bit with an envious worm, 
Ere he can ſpread his fweet leaves to the air, 
Or dedicate: his beauty to the ſame, = 
| Could 


by my own, 
Which then moſt ſought, where moſt might not be found, 
Being one too many by my weary ſelf, 1 
Purſu'd my humour, &c. Pops. 
1 And gladly ſhunn'd, &c.] The ten lines following, not in 
edition 1597, but in the next of 1599. Pore. Wh 

5 Ben. Have you importun'd, &c,] Theſe two ſpeeches alfa 
omitted in edition 1597, but inſerted in 1599. | Pops. 

Or dedicate his beauty to the ſame.) When we come to con- 
fider, that there is ſome power elſe befides'/balmy air, that brings 
forth, and makes the tender buds ſpread themſelves, I do not think 
it improbable that the poet wrote, 3 

| Or dedicate his beauty to the Sun. 15 
Or, according to the more obſolete ſpelling, Sunne; which brings 
it nearer to the traces of the corrupted text, THOBAU H. 

I cannot 


- 
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Could we but learn from whence his ſorrows grow, 
We would as willingly give cure, as know, 


Enter Romeo, at à diftance. 

Ben. See, where he comes: So pleaſe you, ſtep aſide; 
I' know his grievance, or be much deny'd. 
Mon. I would, thou wert ſo happy by thy ſtay, 
To hear true ſhrift,—Come, madam, let's away. 

: | [ Exennt, 


Ben, Good morrow, couſin, 
Rom. Is the day ſo young“? 
Ben. But new ſtruck nine. 
| Rom. Ay me! ſad hours ſeem long. | 
Was that my father that went henee fo faſt ? — 
Ben. It was :— What ſadneſs lengthens Romeo's | 
hours ? | . 
Kom, Not having that, which, having, makes 
them ſhort, | #i&* 
Ben. In love? : 
Rom. Out ———— 
Ben, Of love? OF 4 
Rom. Out of her favour, where I am in love, 
Ben, Alas, that love, fo gentle in his view, 
Should. be fo tyrannous and rough in proof! 
Rom, Alas, that love, whoſe view is muffled ſtill, | 
Should, without eyes, ſee path-ways ta his will! | 
f | 7 Where A 


T cannot but ſuſpect that ſome lines are loſt, which connected 
this fimile more cloſely with the foregoing ſpeech ; theſe lines 
if ſuch there were, lamented the danger that Romeo will die of 
his melancholy, before his virtues or abilities were known to the 
world. JornsoN, 1 e 

ſuſpect no loſs of connecting lines. The ſame expreſſion 
occurs in Timon, act iv. ſc. 2: 5 | 

A dedicattd beggar to the air.“ STeevans. 

7 Is the day fo young ?} 1. e. is it ſo early in the day? The 
ſame expreſſion (which might once have been popular) I meet with 
in Acolafius, a comedy, 1540: lt is yet young ange, or there 
is yet moche of the nyghte to come.“ STEEVENS. ä 

* —to bis will!] Sir T. Hanmer, and after him Dr. W 

18 be | Tead, 
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This reading is the moſt intelligi 
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Where ſhall we dine ?=O me! — What fray was 


ben 5555 £ n 
Yet tell me not, for I have heard it all. 
Here's much to do with hate, but more with love: 
Why then, O brawling love! O loving hate! 
O any thing, of nothing firſt created ! | 
O heavy lightneſs ! ſerious vanity! ! 
Miſ-ſhapen chaos of well-ſeeming forms! 


read, to his 11. The preſent reading has ſome obſcurity ;- the mean- 
ing may be, that love finds out means to purſue his That 
the ina ſhould find paths to ill is no great wonder. Jon non. 

I ſee no obſcurity in the text. It is not unuſual for thofe who 
are blinded by love to over look every difficulty that oppoſes their 
purſuit, Nichors. | | " 

The quarto 1597, reads 

Should, without /a«vs, give path-ways to our. will ! 
le. STEEVENS, 5 — 
' Why then, O brawling love, &c. ] Every ſonnetteer character. 


iſes Love by contrarieties. Watſon begins one of his canzonets ; 


« Love is a ſowre delight, a ſugred griefe, 

% A living death, an ever-dyiny life, &c.” _ 
Turberville makes Reaſon harangue againſt it in the ſame 
manner : 5 ee 

« A fieric froſt, a flame that frozen is with iſe ! 

4 A heavie burden light to beare! A vertue fraughte with 

% vice! &c.“ a | 


Immediately from the Romaunt of the Roſe : 


& Lowe it is an hatefull pees, 

A free aquitaunce without reles 

% An heavie burthen light to beare, 

«© A wicked wawe awaie to weare ; 

4 And health full of maladie, 

&« And charitie full of envie—— 

A laughter that in weeping ale, 

«© Reſt that trauaileth night and dale, &c. C“ 


This kind of antitheſis was very much the taſte of the Provengal 


and Italian poets ; perhaps it might be hinted by the ode of Sap» 
pho preſerved by Longinus. Petrarch is full of it: 

Pace non trovo, e non ho da far guerra, | 

E temo, e ſpero, e ardo, e ſon un ghiaccio, 

« E volo ſopra'l ciel, e ghiaccio in terra, £ 

E nulla ſtringo, e tutto'l mondo abbraccio,&c.** Son. 105. 


Sir Tho, Wyat gives a tranſlation of this ſonnet, without any no- / 
tice of the origipal, under the title of, De/tription of ibe contrarious 


Paſjions in a Lower, amongſt the Songes and Sonneites, by the Earle 
of Surrey, and others, 1574+ FARMER, | 1 
Feather 


1 
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Feather of lead, bright ſmoke, cold fire, fick health ! 
Still-waking ſleep, that is not what it is! . 
This love feel I, that feel no love in this. 

Doſt thou not laugh ? 
Ben. No, coz, I rather weep. 

Rom. Good heart, at what? 

Ben. At thy-good heart's oppreſſion. 

Rom. Why, ſuch is love's tranſgreſhon. — 
Griefs of mine own lie heavy in my breaſt ; 
Which-thou wilt propagate, to have it preft 
With more of thine: this love, that thou haſt ſhown, 
Doth add more grief to too much of mine own. 
Love is a ſmoke rais'd with the fume of ſighs; ; 
Being purg'd, a fire ſparkling in lovers' eyes; 
Being vex'd, a ſea nouriſh'd with lovers” tears: 
What is it elſe ? a madneſs moſt diſcreet, 
A choaking gall, and a FOE ſweet. 
Farewel, my coz. | | Going, 

Ben, Soft, I will go along; 

An if you leave me ſo, you do me wrong. 

Rom. Tut, I have loſt myſelf; I am not here; 
This is not Romeo, he's ſome other where. 

Ben. Tell me in ſadneſs, who ſhe is you love? 

Rom. What, ſhall I groan, and tell Is 

Ben. Groan ? why, no; 

But ſadly tell me, who. | 

Rom. Bid a fick man in ſadneſs make his will:— 

O word ill urg'd to one that is ſo ill! 
In ſadneſs, couſin, I do love a woman. 
Ben. 1 aim'd ſo near, when I ſuppos'd you lov'd. 


* 


2 Why, ſachs is love's tranſer effon.—) Such is the conſequence 
of unſkilful and miſtaken 9 OHNSON« 

3 Being purg'd, a « fire ſpar ſparkling in lovers eyes ;] The author 
may mean being purged of 22 but it is perh <p a meaning never 
given to the word in any ot her place. I would rather read, Being 
urg'd, a fire ſdqriling. Bein excited and inforced, To urge the 
fire is the technical term. Jon ns0N. 

* + Tell mein ſadugſi,] That is, tell me gravely, tell me in ſeriouſ: 
neſs, Jonusox. 

Vor. X. E 
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Rom. A right good marks-man!—And ſhe's fair 


J love. 

Ben. A right fair mark, fair coz, is ſooneſt hit. 
Kom. Well, in that hit, you miſs: ſhe'll not be hit 
With Cupid's arrow, ſhe hath Dian's wit; 
5 And, in ſtrong proof of chaſtity well arm'd, 
From love's weak childifts bow ſhe lives unharm'd. 
She will not ſtay the fiege of loving terms, 
Nor bide the encounter of aſſailing eyes, 
Nor ope her lap to ſaint- ſeducing gold: 
O, ſhe is rich in beauty ; only poor, 
That, when ſhe dies, 7 with beauty dies her ftore. 


Ben. Then ſhe hath fworn, that ſhe will ſtill live 


chaſte ? 


5 And in flrong proof &c.] As this play was written in the 
reign of Queen: Elizaberh, cannot help regarding theſe ſpeeches. 
of Romeo as an as compliment to her majeſty, who was not 
Jtable-to be diſpleaſed at hearing her chaſtity prarſed after ſhe was 


ſuſpected to have loſt it, or her beauty commended: in the 67th. 


year of her age, though ſhe never poſſeſſed any when ſhe was 
young. Her declaration that ſhe would continue unmarried in- 
creaſes the probability of the preſent ſuppoſition... STEEvens. 

iu flrong proof] In chaſtity of proof, as we ſay in armour of 
prof. Jouxsocp. | 

7 —awith beauty dies her lore.) Mr. Theobald reads, Vith 
i her dies beauty's fore;* and is followed by the two ſucceedin 
editors. I have replaced the old reading, becuuſe Ethink it at leaſt 
as plauſible as the correction. She is rich, ſays he, in beauty, and 
only poor in being ſubject to the lot of humanity, that her fore, or 
riches, can be de/iroyed by death, who ſhally by the ſame blow, put 
an end to beauty. Jounson. 

Theobald's alteration may be countenanced by the following: 


paſſage in Swetmnam Arraign'd; a comedy, 1620: 


Nature now ſhall boaſt no more 
Of the riclies of her ſtore; 
« Since, in this her chiefeſt prize, 
„All the ſtock of beauty dies.. 
Again, in the 14th Sonnet of Sbakſpeare: 


« Thy end is truth's and beauty 's doom and date.“ | 


Again, in Maſſinger's Virgin-Martyr : 
% With her dies 


« The abſtract of all ſweetueſs that's in womans,” SrzEvEns. 
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Rom. She hath; and in that ſparing makes huge 
2 waſte z _ 

For beauty, ſtary'd with her ſeverity, 
Cuts beauty off from all poſterity %, . 
She is too fair, too wiſe; * wiſely too fair, 
To merit bliſs by making me deſpair : 
She hath forſworn to love; and, in that vow, 
Do I live dead, that live to tell it now. 
Ben. Be rul'd by me, forget to think of her. 
Roni, O, teach me how I ſhould forget to thinks 
Ben. By giving liberty unto thine eyes; ; 
Examine other beauties. 
Rom. Tis the way 
To call hers, exquiſite, in queſtion more : 
Theſe happy maſks ?, that kits fair ladies' brows, 
Being black, put us in mind they hide the fair; 
He, that is ſtrucken blind, cannot forget 
The precious treaſure of his eye-fight loſt : 
Shew me a miſtreſs that is paſſing fair, 
What doth her beauty ſerve, but as a note 
Where I may read, who paſs'd that paſſing fair? 


8 Rom. She hath, and in that ſparin „ &c. ] None of the follows 
ing ſpeeches of this ſcene are in the firſt edition of 1597. Pore, 
9 For beauty, flarv'd with her ſevsrity , 
Cuts beauty off from all poſterity.) 
So in our author's Third Sonnet, | 
© Or whois he ſo fond will be the tomb 
„ Oft his ſelf-love, to ſtop poſterity ??* » 
Again, in his Yents and Adonis: : 
What is thy body but a ſwallowing grave, 
„ Seeming to bury that poſterity, | 
Which by therighus of time thou need'ſt muſt have.“ 
Marigss8. 
too wiſely fair.] Hanmtk, For wiſely too fair. IonNSSwx. 
Fo call bers, exquiſite, in gueſlion more :] That is, to call hers, 
which is Exquiſite, the more into my remembrance and contem- 
plation. It is in this ſenſe, and not in that of doubt, or diſpute, 
that the word gugſtion is here uſed. Revisat. 
3. Theſe happy maſks, &c.] 1. e. the maſks worn by female 
ſpectators of the play. Former editors print 0% ſe inſtead of he, 


= 


but without authority. STEEVENS, 
| C3 Farewel; 
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Farewel ; thou canſt not teach me to forget. 
Ben. I'II pay that doctrine, or elle die in debt. 


Y | { Exennt. 
S CE: NE H.- 


A STREET. 


Enter Cupulet, Paris, and Servant. 


Cap. And Montague is bound as well as I, 
In penalty alike ; and 'tis not hard, I think, 
For men fo old as we to keep the peace. 
Par. Of honourable reckoning are you both; 
And pity *tis, you liv'd at odds ſo long. 
But now, my lord, what ſay you to my ſuit? 
Cap. But ſaying o'er what I have faid before: 
My child is yet a ſtranger in the world, 
She hath not ſeen the change of fourteen years ; 
Let two more ſummers wither-in their pride, 
Ere we may think her ripe to be a bride. 
Par. Younger than ſhe are happy mothers made. 
Cap. 5 And too ſoon marr'd are thoſe ſo early made. 
The earth hath ſwallow'd all my hopes but ſhe, 
She is the hopeful lady of my earth: 1 
U 


4 Thou canſt not teach me to forget.) 
«© Of all afflictions taught a lover yet, 
*« *Tis ſure the hardeſt ſcience, to forget.” —Pope's Eloiſa. 
| . | STEEVENS, 
5 And too ſoon marr'd are thoſe ſo early made.] The 4to, 1597, 
reads z—And too ſoon marr'd are thoſe ſo early married. 
Puttenham, in his Art of Poetry, 1589, uſes this expreſſion, 


which ſeems to be proverbial, as an inſtance of a figure which he 


calls the Rebound: 
The maid that /vox married is, ſoon marred is. 
The jingle between marr'd and made is likewiſe frequent among 
the old writers. So Sidney: N 
„Oh! he is marr' that is for others made“ 
Spenſer introduces it very often in his differerit poems. Srxkvxxs. 
6 She is the hopeful lady of my earth.) This line is not in the 
firſt edition, Pope, PF 75 | ; 
| She 
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But woo her, gentle Paris, get her heart, 


My will to her conſent is but a part ; 
An ſhe agree, within her ſcope of choice 


Lies my conſent and fair according voice. 
This night I hold an old accuſtom'd feaſt, 
Whereto I have invited many a gueſt, 
Such as I love ; and you, among the ſtore, 
One more, moſt welcome, makes my number more. 
At my poor houſe, look to behold this night 
Earth · treading ſtars, that make dark heaven light: 
Such comfort, as * do luſty young men feel * 

ö en 


She is the 37 lady of my carth, — This is a Galliciſm : Fille de 
terre is the French phraſe for an heireſs. 

King Richard II. calls his land, i. e. his kingdom, his earth : 

1 Feed not thy ſovereign's foe, my gentle earth.” 

in, | 
Fg So weeping, ſmiling, greet I thee, my earth.” 

Earth, in other old plays is likewiſe put for /and;, i. e. landed 

eſtate, So in a Trick to catch the old one, 1619 : | 
A rich widow and four hundred a year in good earth.” 

| : | STEEVBNS. J. 

7 Earth-treading tarts, that make dark heaven light:] This non- 
ſenſe ſhould be reformed thus: 

_ Earth-treading ſtars that make dark ever light: 
i. e. When the evening is dark, and without ſtars, theſe earthly 
ſtars ſupply their place, and light it up. So again in this play: 
| Her beauty hangs upon the cheek ot night, _ 
Like a rich jewel in an Ethiop's car. ax BUR rox. 

But why nonſenſe ? Ils any thing more commonly ſaid, than 
that beaunes eclipſe the ſun ? Has not Pope the thought and 
the word ? 

„ Sol through white curtains ſhot a tim*rous ray, 
And op'd thoſe eyes that muſt eclip/e the day.” 

Poth the old and the new reading are philoſophical nonſenſe ; but 
they are both, and both equally, poetical ſenſe, Jonxsox. 

s —go lufly young men feet) To ſay, and to ſay in pompous 
words, that a young man ſhall feel as much in an aſſembly of beau- 
ties, as young men Fa in the month of April, is ſurely to waſte ſound 
upon a * poor ſentiment. I read: | - 

uch comfort as do luſty yeomen feel. | 
You ſhall feel from the ſight and converſation of theſe ladies, ſuch 
hopes of happineſs and ſuch pleaſure, as the farmer receives from 
the ſpring, when the plenty of the year begins, and the proſpect 
of the barveſt fills him with delight, Jon xo wr. 
| Cz | The 
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When well-appareVd April on the heel 
Of limping winter treads, even ſuch delight 
Among freſh female buds ſhall you this night 
Inherit at my houſe; hear all, all ſe, 
And like her moſt, whoſe merit moſt ſhall be: 
Such, amongſt view of many, mine, being one, 
May ſtand in number, though in reckoning none. 

5 b Come, 


The author of The Rzmanks obſerves, that young men © are 
rpetually uſed for yediher in old writings, See particularly the 
1 of Robin Hood and Adam Bell. So in a ſubſequent 
ſcene of this very play, yew trees are in the old editions called 
vong trees,” EDiTOR, | 
The following paſſage from Chaucer's Romaunt of the Roſe, will 
ſupport the preſent reading, and ſhew the propriery of Shakſpeare's 
compariſon ; for to tell Paris that he ſhould feel the ſame ſort of 
pleaſure in an aſſembly of beauties, which young Folk feel in that 
ſeaſon when they are moſt gay and amorous, was ſurely as much 
as the old man ought to fay ; 
: „% That it was May, thus dremid me, 
„In time of love and jolite, 
«* 'That al thing ginnith waxin gay, &c.— 
« Then yozge folke entendin aye, 
„For to ben gaic and amorous, 
+ The time is then ſo ſavorous.“ | 
Romaunt of the Roſe, v. g1, &c.“ 
| STEEVEKS. 
Our author's 98th Sonnet may alſo ſerve to confirm the reading 
of the text ; 0 | 
& From you have I been abſent in the ſpring, 
*© When proud-picd April dreſs'd in all his trim, 
% Hath put a ſpirit of youth in ev'ry thing.“ 
Again, in Tancred and Giſmund, a tragedy, 1592 : 
„ Tell me not of the date of Nature's days, 
« Then in the April of her ſpringing age“ 
| MarLoxe, 
9 Such, among ft view of many, mine, being one, 
May fland in number, though in reckoning «xi. | | 
The firſt of theſe lines 1 do not underſtand. The old folio gives 
no help; the paſſage 1s there, I hich one more vicw, I can offer 
nothing better than this: | „ Ee 
Within your view of many, mine, being one, 
May ſtand in number, &c. Jou xsůoW. | 
A very ſlight alteration will reſtore the cleareſt ſenſe to this 
paſſage. Shakſpeare might have written the lines thus; 


4 


Search 
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Come, go with me: Go, ſirrah, trudge about 
Through fair Verona; find thoſe: perſons out, 
Whoſe names are written there; and to them lay, 


My houſe and welcome on their pleaſure ſtax. 
{ Exeunt, Capulet and Paris. 


Serv. Find them out, whoſe names are written here? 
It is written —:that the ſhoemaker ſhould meddle 
with his yard, and the tailor with his laſt, the fiſher 


Search among view of many; mine, being one, 

May ſtand in number, though inireckoning none. 
i. e. Among i the many_you will view. there, ſearch for one that ail! 
Pleaſe you. Chuſe, out of the multitude. This agrecs Wc with 


what he had already ſaid to him: 
„Fear all, all ſee, 


And like her moſt, whoſe merit moſt ſhall be.“ | 
My dag bier (he proceeds) avill, it is true, be one of the number, but - 
her beauty can be of no reckoning (i. e. eſtimation) among thoſe whon 
you <vill ſee here, Reckoning for (Simations 1s uled Ugnore 1 in This 


very ſcene : 
Of honourable rectoning you are | both. ” I EEVENS. 


The reading of the text, on which Mr. Steevens has founded a 
very probable conjecture, is that of the firſt quarto. And his 
interpretation is fully ſupported by a paſlage i in Meaſure 2 Mea- 

4 ——ur compell'd fins ; 


| ere: 
« Stand more for number than! acrampt i. e. eſtimation. 
There is alſo, 1 believe, an alluſion to an old proverbial ex- 
preſſion, that (one is no number.“ So, in Decker's Honeſt 


Whore, Part II: 


to fall to one, 
2 —--Ziͤs to fall to none, 
% For one no number is.” MaLONE. , 

1 Find them out, avhoſe names are written Here 8 ] The quarto, 
1597, adds: “ And yet I know not who are written here: I muſt 
to the learned to learn of them; that's as ugh as to en 
tailor, &c.” STEEVENS, 

— find thoſe perſons out, 
Whoſe names are auritten there.] Shakſpeare has bene cloſely 
followed the m already mentioned: 
„No lady fair or foul was in Verona town, 45 
" No knight or gentleman. of high or low renown, 
But Capilet himſelf hath bid unto his feaſt, 


6 Or IF bis name, in paper ſent, pointed as 770957 3 


R with 
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with his pencil, and the painter with his nets ; but 
I am ſent to find thoſe perſons, whoſe names are 


here writ, and can never find what names the writing 


R hath here writ, I muſt to the learned. 
In good time. | 


Enter Benvolio, and Romeo, 


Ben. Tut, man! one fire burns out another's 
burning, 5 i 
One pain is leſſen'd by another's anguiſh; 


Turn giddy, and be holp by backward turning; 
One deſperate grief cures with another's languiſn: 

Take thou ſome new infection to thy eye, 

And the rank poiſon of the old will die. 


Rom. Your plantain leaf is excellent for that, 
Ben. For what, I pray thee? _. | 
Kom. For your broken ſhin, © 

2 Tut man] one fire burns out another*s burting— 

Take thou ſome new infection to thy eye, | 
And the rank poiſon of the old will die.] Thus, in the ſame 
Exe long the towniſh dames together will reſort; 
„Some one of beauty, favour, ſhape, and of ſo lovely 


rt, 
«, With ſo faſt fixed eye perhaps thou may'ſt behold, 
That thou ſhalt quite forget thy love and paſſions paſt 
of old. 
G Re of a plank a nail a nail doth drive, 
„ So novel love out of the mind the ancient love doth 
rive.“ Martone, , | 
3 Your plantain leaf is excellent for that.] Tackius tells vs, that 
a toad, before ſhe engages with a ſpider, will fortity herſelf with 
ſome of this plant; and that, if ſhe comes off wounded, ſhe cures 
herſelf afterwards with it. Dr. Gaz v. e 
The ſame thought occurs in Albumazar, in the following lines: 
« Help, Armellina, help! I'm fall'n i“ the cellar: 
Bring a freſh plantain leaf, I've broke my ſhin.” 
Again, in The Caſe is Alter*d, by Ben Jonſon, 16c9, a fellow wha 
has had his head broke, ſays: “ Tis nothing, a fillip, a device: 
fellow Juniper, prithee get me a plantain.” 4 
The plantain leaf is a blood-ſtauncher, and was formerly ap- 
plied to green wounds, STEEVENS., | 


Ben. 


+ +a. 
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Ben. Why, Romeo, art thou mad? + 5 
Rom. Not mad, but bound morethana mad-man is; 
Shut up in priſon, kept without my food, 
Whipt, and tormented, and -Good- een, good fellow. 

Serv. God gi' good een. I pray, fir, can you read? 

Rom. Ay, mine own fortune in my miſery. 

Serv. Perhaps you have learn'd it without book : 
But I pray, can you read any thing you ſee ? 

Rom. Ay, if I know the letters, and the language. 

Serv. You ſay honeſtly 3 Reſt you merry! 

Rom. Stay, fellow; I can read. 15 
| [He reads the liſt.) 

Signior Martino, and his wife, and daughters ; County 
Anjelm, and his beauteous ſifters ; The lady widow of 
Vitruvio; Signior Placentio, and his lovely nieces ; Mer- 
cutio, and his brother Valentine; Mine uncle Capulet, his 
wife, and daughters; My fair niece Roſaline; Livia: 


Signjor Valentio, and his couſin Tybalt ; Lucio, and the 
lively Helena. | | 


A fair afſembly ; Whither ſhould they come? 
Serv. Up. | Sn 
Rom. Whither ? to ſupper +? 
Serv. To our houſe, 
Rem. Whole houſe? | 
Serv. My maſter's. 
Rom. Indeed, I ſhould have aſk*d you that before. 
Serv. Now II tell you without aſking : My Maſter 
is the great rich Capulet; and if you be not of the 


houſe of Montagues, I pray, come and cruſh a cup 
of wine. Reſt you merry. 


Ben. 
4 —t0 Supper 2] Surely theſe words, to Supper, muſt belong ts 


the ſervant's anſwer in the next ſpeech : 
| To ſupper, to our houſe. STEEvens. | 
5s —cruſh a cup of die.] This cant expreſſion ſeems to have 
been once common among low people. I have met with it often 
in the old plays. So in the Tavo Angry Women of Abington, 1 599: 
+4 Fill the pot, hoſteſs. &c. and we'll cru/b it.“ ; 
| | | Again, 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
N 
* 
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Ben. At this ſame ancient feaſt of Capulet's 

Sups the fair Roſaline, whom thou ſo lov'ſt; 

'With all the admired beauties of Verona : 

Go thither; and with unattainted eye, 

Compare her face with ſome that I ſhall ſhow, 

And I will make thee think thy ſwan a crow. 
Rom. When the devout religion of mine eye 
Maintains ſuch falſhood, then turn tears to fires t- 

And theſe, - who, often drown'd, could never die, — 
Tranſparent hereticks, be burnt for liars ! 

One fairer than my love ! the all-ſeeing ſun 

Ne'er ſaw her match, fince firſt the world begun. 
Ben. Tut! tut! youſaw her fair, none elſe being by, 

Herſelf pois'd with herſelf in either eye: 

But in thoſe cryſtal ſcales, e let there be weigh'd 

Your lady's love againſt ſome other maid 

That I will ſhew you, ſhining at this feaſt, 

'And ſhe ſhall ſcant ſhew well, that now ſhews beſt. 
Rom. I'Il go along, no ſuch fight to be ſhewh, 


But to rejoice in ſplendor of mine owns ¶ Exeunt, 


S C E N E UI. 
A room in Capulet's houſe. 
Enter lady Capulet, and Nurſe. 


La, Cap. Nurſe, where's my daughter? call her 
forth to me, | | 


Again, in Hoffman's Tragedy, 1631 : 
«© —ywe'll craſb a cup of thine own country wine.” 
Again, in the Pinder of Wakefield, 1 599, the Cobler ſays: _ 
«© Come, George, we'll cru/h à fot befare we part.“ 


"We ſtill ſay, in cant language—o crac# a bottle. STEEVENS., 


4 


6 


let there be weigh'd 


Your lady's love againſt ſome other maid] But the com. 


pariſon was not betwixt the love that Romeo's miſtreſs paid him, 
and the perſon of any other young woman; but betwixt Romeo 


miſtreſs herſelf, and ſome other that ſhould be matched againſt- 


her. The poet therefore muſt certainly have wrote: | 
Your /edy-love againſt ſome other maid, WarBurToN, 
Tour lady's love is the love you bear to your lady, which in out 
language is commonly uſed for the lady berfelf. Revisar. 


Nurſe. 
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Nurſe. Now, by my maiden-head, —at twelve 


year old, — | 
J bade her come. What, lamb! what, lady-bird! 
God forbid !—where's this girl? what, Juliet! 


Enter Julier. 


Jul How now, who calls? 
urſe. Your mother. | ” 4 
Jul. Madam, I am here; what is your will? 

La. Cap. This is the matter: Nurſe, give leave 

awhile, 'F: 
We muſt talk in ſecret, —Nurſe, come back again; 
I have remember'd me, thou ſhalt hear our counſel. 
Thou know'ſt, my daughter's of a pretty age. 

Nurſe. *Faith, I can tell her age unto an hour. 

La. Cap. She's not fourteen. . | 

Nurſe. Til lay fourteen of my teeth, _ 
And yet, 7 to my teen be it ſpoken, I have but four. 
She's not fourteen : How long is't now to Lammas- 

tide ? | | 

La. Cap. A fortnight, and odd days. 

Nurſe. Even or odd, of all days in the year, 
Come Lammas-eve at night, ſhall ſhe be fourteen. 
Suſan and ſhe, - God reſt all Chriſtian ſouls !— 
Were of an age.—Well, Suſan is with God; 

She was too good for me: But, as 1 ſaid, 
On Lammas-eve at night ſhall ſhe be fourteen ; 
That ſhall ſhe, marry ; I remember it well. 
Tis fince the earthquake? now eleven years; 


F 


And 
7 Vio my teen —] To my ſorrow. Jonvsox. 8 
This old word is introduced by Shakſpeare for the ſake of the 

Jingle between teen, and Four, and fourteen. See vol. i. p. 13. 

3 LAS STEEVENS, 
® i fince the earthquake now eleven years ;] But how comes the 

nurſe to talk of an earthquake upon this occaſion ? There is no 

ſuch circumſtance, I believe, mentioned in any of the novels from 


which Shakſpeare may be ſuppoſed to have drawn his ſtory ; and 
Re therefore 
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And ſhe was wean'd,—TI never ſhall forget it. 
Of all the days of the year, upon that day : 

For I had then laid wormwood to my dug, 
Sitting i' the ſun under the dove-houſe wall, 

My lord and you were then at Mantua 
Nay, I do bear a brain ':—but; as I ſaid, 

When it did taſte the worm-wood on the nipple 
Of my dug, and felt it bitter, pretty fool! 
To ſee it teachy, and fall out with the dug. 


Shake, quoth the dove-houfe: twas no need, I trow, 
To bid me trudge. | 
And ſince that time it is eleven years: 


For then ſhe could ſtand alone; nay, by the rood, 
She could have run and waddled all about. 

For even the day before, ſhe broke her brow ; 

And then my huſband God be with his ſoul ! 


*A was a merry man ;—took up the child ; 


therefore it ſeems probable, that he had in view the earthquake, 
which had really been felt in many parts of England in his own 
time, viz. on the 6th of April, 1580. [See Szoxve*s Chronicle, and 
Gabriel Harvey's letter in the preface to Spen/er*s works, ed. 1679.] 
If fo, one may be permitted to conjecture, that Romeo and Juliet, 
or this part of. it at leaſt, was written in 1591 ; after the 6th of 
April, when the eleven years fince the earthquake were completed; 
and not later than the middle of July, a fartnizht and odd days 
beforg Lammas-tide. Ty RwuHiTT. | 

Well, I do bear a brain.] That is, I have a perfect remem- 
brance or recollection. So in The Country Captain, by the Duke 
of Newcaſtle, 1649, p- 51. When theſe wordes of command 
are rotten, wee will ſow ſome other military ſeedes; you beare a 
braine and memory.” Eprrtor. | 

So, in Ram-alley, or Merry Tricks, 1611 : 

Daſb, we muſt bear ſome brain.” 
Again, in Marſton's Dutch Courigſan, 1604: 
| « —nay an J bear not a brain,” 
Again, in Heywood's Golden Age, 1611 : 
: &* As I can bear a pack, ſo I can bear a brain.” 
| | 4 STEEVENS. 

* —could ſland alone.] The 4to, 1597, reads: could ſtand 
high lone, i. e. quitealone, completely alone, So in another of our 
author's plays, % fantaſtical means entirely fantaſtical, . 
8 BIRT, | | DOTEEVENS, 


Tea, 
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Yea, quoth he, doft thou fall upon thy face? 
Thou wilt fall backward, when thou haſt more wit; 
Wilt thou not Jule! and, by my holy-dam, 
The pretty wench left crying, and faid— 45: 
To ſee now, how a jeſt ſhall come about! 
I warrant, an I ſhould live a thouſand years, 
I never ſhould forget it; Wilt thou not, Jule? quoth he: 
And, pretty fool,“ it ſtinted, and ſaid 4. 
La. Cap. Enough of this; I pray thee, hold thy 
eace. | 
1 Nurſe, Yes, madam; Vet I cannot chuſe but laugh, 
To think it ſhould leave crying, and ſay— y. 
And yet, I warrant, it had upon its brow 
A bump as big as a young cockrel's ſtone ; 
A par'lous knock; and it cried bitterly. | 
Na, quoth my huſband, fall'ſt upon thy face? 
Thou wilt fall backward when thou com'ſt to age; 
Wilt thou not Fule ? it ſtinted, and ſaid, — n. 
Jul. And ſtint thou too, I pray thee, nurſe, ſay J. 
Nurſe. Peace, I have done. God mark thee to his 
race! | 
Thou waſt the prettieſt babe that ere I nurs'd : 
An I might live to ſee thee married once, 
I have my wiſh. 


La. Cap. Marry, that marry is the very theme 


9 it flinted,] i. e. it ſtopped, it forbore from weeping. So, 
fir Thomas North, in his tranſlation of Plutarch, ſpeaking of the 
wound which Antony received, fays :. for the blood /inted 2 
little when he was laid,” 

Again, in Cynthia's Revells, by Ben Jonſon : 
| © Stint thy babbling tongue.“ 
Again, in What you will, by Marſton, 1607 : 

* « Piſh ! for ſhame int thy idle chat.” 

Again, in the M:isfortunes of King Arthur, an ancient drama, 1 e$7 : 

| 1 'F 40 e ee ny a blaſt that ſounds a — gy * 
« And quickly fints, and then is quite forgot.“ 

Spenſer uſes this word frequently in his Faerie Queen. STEEVENS, 

: Nurſe. Yes, madam ; yet I cannot chuſe, &c. ] This ſpeech 
and tautology is not in the firſt edifivn, Pore, | 


1 came 
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I came to talk of :—Tell me, daughter Juliet, 
How ſtands your diſpoſition to be married ? 
Jul. It is an honour that I dream not of. 
Nurſe. An honour ! were not I thine only nurſe, 
I'd ſay, thou hadſt ſuck'd wiſdom from thy teat. 
La. Cap. Well, think of marriage, now; younger 
than you, WP >” ; 
Here in Verona, ladies of eſteem, 
Are made already mothers + by my count, 
I was your mother much upon. theſe years 
That you are nowa maid. . Thus, then in brief; 
The valiant Paris ſeeks you for his love. 
Nurſe. A man, young lady! lady, ſuch a man, 
As all the world —— Why, he's a man of wax +. 
La. Cap. Verona's fummer hath not ſuch a flower. 
5 Nurſe. Nay, he's a flower; in faith, a very flower. 


2 7+ 7s an honour] The firſt quarto reads Honour; the folio Pour. 
J have choſen the reading of the quarto. | 
The word Hour ſeems to have nothing in it that could draw from 
the Nurſe that applauſe which ſhe immediately beſtows. The. 
word Honour was likely to ſtrike the old ignorant woman, as a very 
elegant and diſcreet word for the occaſion. STEEvENs. 
3 Inſtead of this ſpeech, the quarto, 1597, has only one line: 
Well, girl, the noble County Paris ſeeks thee for his wife. 
SrERE VERS. 
1 man of wax. ] So, in Wily Beguiled : | 
„Why, he's a man as one ſhould picture him in <vax.” 
OST EEVENS. 
— man of wax.) Well made, as if he had been modelled 
in wax, as Mr, Steevens by a happy quotation has explained it. 
« When you, Lydia, praiſe the waxen arms of Telephus,” (ſays, 
Horace.) Waxen, well ſhaped, finely turned : | 
% With paſſion ſwells my ſervid breaſt, 
„With paſſion hard to be ſuppreſt.“ 8 
Dr. Bently changes cerea into lactea, little underſtanding that 
the praiſe was given to the ſltape, and not the colour. S. W. 
5 Nurſe.] After this ſpeech of the Nurſe, Lady Capulet in the 
old quarto ſays only: : wh 
„ Well, Juliet, how like you of Paris' love ?” 
She anſwers, © F1l look to like, & c and fo concludes the ſcene, 
without the intervention of that ſtuff tobe found in the later quartos 
and the folio. STEEVENS. s 
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La. Cap. What ſay you? can you love the gentle- 
n 5 

This night you ſhall behold him at our feaſt: 

Read o'er the volume of young Paris' face, 

And find delight writ there with beauty's pen; 

5 Examine every ſeveral lineament, 

And ſee how one another lends content ; 

And what obſcur'd in this fair volume hes, 

Find written in the margin of his eyes“. 

This precious book of love, this unbound lover, 

To beautify him, only lacks a cover : 

The fiſh lives in the ſea; and 'tis much pride, 

For fair without the fair within to hide: 

That book in many eyes doth fhare the glory, 

That in gold claſps locks in the golden ftory ; 


65 La. Cap. What ſay you ? &c,] This ridiculous ſpeech is en- 
$i:-1y added fince the firſt edition. Pork. * 

7 Read o'er the volume, &c. ] The ſame thought occurs in Pericles 
Prince of Tyre: | 0 

Her face the book of praiſes, where is read 
„Nothing but curious pleaſures.” STEEveENs. 

8 Examine em ry Everal lineament, ] The quarto, 1599, reads, 
every married ere / ai meant by this laſt phraſe, 
Examine how nicely one feature depends upon another, or accords 
with another, in order to produce that harmony of the whole face 
which ſeems to be implied in content, —In Troilus and Creſſida, he 
ſpeaks of the married calm of ſtates; and in his 8th Sonner 
tas the ſame alluſion : 

„If the true concord of well-tuned ſounds, 
„% By unions married, do offend thine ear.” STevetns. 

9 the margin of his eyes. ] The comments on the ancient books 
were always printed in the margin. So Horatio in Hamlet ſays * 
„I knew you muſt be edify'd by the margent, &c. STEEV ens, 

* The fiſh lives in the ſea ;] i. e. is not yet caught. Fiſh-ſkin 
covers to books anciently were not uncommon. Such is Dr. 
Farmer's explanation of this paſſage, and it may receive ſome 
fupport from what Enobarbus ſays in Antony and Cleopatra: 
„The tears liwe in an onion, that ſhould water this ſorrow,” 

| WIE STEEVENS. 

_ > That in gold claſds locks in the golden ſtory ;] The gelden flory is 
perhaps the golden legend, a book in the dark ages of popery much 
read, and doubtleſs often exquiſitely embelliſhed, but 8 
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So ſhall you ſhare all that he doth poſſeſs, 
By having him, making yourſelf no leſs. . 
Nurſe. No leſs? nay, bigger; women grow by men. 
La. Cap. Speak briefly, can you like of Paris love 
Jud. III look to like, if looking liking move: 
But no more deep will I endart mine eyes, 
Than your conſent gives ſtrength to make it fly. 


Enter a Servant. 


* Serv. Madam, the gueſts are come, fupper ſerv'd 
up» you call'd, my young lady aſk'd for, the nurſe 
curs'd in the pantry, and every thing in extremity, I 
muſt hence to wait; I beſeech you, follow ſtraight. 

La. Cap. We tollow thee.— Juliet, the county ſtays. 

Nurſe. Go, girl, ſeek happy nights to PPT days. 


Exeunt, 
e E: N.E Iv. 
""$ $TREET 


Enter Romeo, Mercutio 5, Benvolio, with. five or fix 
Masters, Torch-bearers, and others. 


Rom. What, ſhall this. ſpeech be ſpoke. for our 
excule ? | 
Or 


Canus, one of the popiſh doors, proclaims the author to have 
been homo ferret oris, plumbei cordis JonunsoN. 

The poet may mean nothing more than to ſay, that thoſe books 
are moſt eſteemed by the world, where valuable contents are embel- 
liſhed by as valuable binding. STEEVENS. | 

3 —endart mine eye; ] The quarto, 1597, reads: © engage 
mine eye.“ STEEVENS, 

+ To this ſpeech there have been likewiſe additions ſince the 
elder quarto, but they are not of ſufficient conſequence to be 
quoted, STEEVENS., 85 He. 

5 Mercutio.] Shakſpeare appears to have formed this character 
on the following ſlight hint in the original ſtory : © another 
gentleman called Mercutio, which was a courtlike gentleman, very 
| well 


© 


— 


Or ſhall we on without apology? .. . 

Ben. The date is out of ſuch prolixity : _ 
We'll have no Cupid hood-wink'd with a ſcarf, 
Bearing a Tartar's painted bow of latein, 
Scaring the ladies ? like a crow-keeper;, , 
Nor no without-book prologue, faintly ſpoke 
After the prompter, for our enterance + 
But, let them meaſure us by what they will, 


— 


wel beloved of all men, and by reaſon of his pleaſant and curteous 
behavior was in al companies wel intertained.” Painter*s Palace 
of Pleaſure, tom. ii. p. 22t. STEEVENSÞ ' 

8 The date is out of ſuch prolixity«] i. e. Maſks are now out of 
faſhion: That Shakſpeare was an enemy to theſe fooleries, 
pears from his writing. none ; and that his plays diſcredited ſuch 
entertainments, is more than probable. But in James's time, that 
reign of falſe taſte as well as falſe polities, they came again in 
faſſion; and a deluge of this affected nonſenſe overflowed the 
court and country. WAR BURTON. | 59 i ” 

The diverſion going forward at preſent is not a ma/qne but a 
maſquerade. In Henry VIII. where the king introduces himfelf to 
the entertainment given by Wolſey, he appears, like Romeo and his 
companions, in a za/#, and ſends a meſſenger before, to make an 
apology for his intruſion. This was a cuſtom obſerved by thoſe 
who came uninvited, with a deſire to conceal themſelves for the 
ſake of intrigue, or to enjoy the greater freedom of converfation. 
Their entry on theſe occaſions was always prefaced by ſome 
ſpeech in praiſe of the beauty of the ladies, or the generoſity of 
J ce entertainer z and to the prolixity of ſuch introductions, I. 
believe Romeo is made to allude. | AE 

So, in Hi/ſiriomaſiix, 1610, a man expreſſes his wonder that the 
maſters enter without any compliment: 

« What come they in ſo blunt, ww/thout dewice 

In the accounts of many entertainments given in reigns antece- 
dent to that of Elizabeth, I find this cuſtom preſerved. Of the 
ſame kind of maſquerading, ſee a / aabariigg in Timon, where Cupid 
precedes a troap of ladies with a ſpeech, STzEvExs. 

Shak(ſj has written a 22a/gze which the reader will find in- 
troduced in the 4th act of the Tempeſt, It would have been dith- 
cult for the reverend annotator to have proved they were diſcon- 
tinued during any period of Shakſpeare's life. Percy. . 

9 Flag? ie So a 3] The word crow-keeber is explained in 
K. Lear, act iv. fc. 6. Jounsox. | je a a 

! Nor no without-hook prologue, &c.] The two following lines 
are inſerted from the fic es. Por E. . 


Vol. X. 5 Woll 


* 
1 
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We'll meaſure them a meaſure, and be gone. 
1 Rom. Give me a torch, —I am not for this 
1 ambling; 

Being but heavy, I will bear the light. 


dance. 
Rom. Not I, believe me: you have dancing ſhoes, 
With nimble ſoles ; L have a ſoul of lead, 
. So ſtakes me to the ground, I cannot move. 
'f Mr. You are a lover; borrow Cupid's wings, 
'4 And ſoar with them above a common bound. 
Rom. IT am too fore enpearced with his ſhaft, 
To ſoar with his light feathers ; and“ fo bound, 
I cannot bound a pitch above dull woe: 
Under love's heavy burden do I fink. 
Mer. And, to ſink in it, ſhould you burden love ? 
Too great oppreſſion for a tender thing. 
Rom. Is love a tender thing ; it is too rou 
. I 0oo rude, too boiſt rous; and it pricks like ; <= 


* Give me @ torch, ] The character which Romeo declares his 
reſolution to aſſume, will be beſt explained by a paſſage in H- 
ward Hoe, by Decker and Webſter, 1607 : © He is juſt like a 
torch-bearer to maſkers ; he wears good cloaths, and is ranked in 
good company, but he doth nothing.” A forch- bearer ſeems to 
have been a conitant attendant on every troop of maſks, So, in 
the ſecond part of Robert Earl of Huntingdon, 1601: 
«© —— As on a maſque ; but tor our torch-bearers, 
« Hell cannot rake fo mad a crew as I.” 
Again, in the ſame play: | 
| 90 a gallant crew, 
* Of courtly maſkers landed at the fairs; ; 
% Before whom, unintreated, I am come, 
« And here prevented, I believe, their page, 
„% Who, with his torch is enter'd.“ STEevens. 
3 Mer. You are @ lover, &c.] The twelve following lines are 
not to be found in the firſt edition, Porz. 
4 ſo bound, 
1 cannot bound, &c.] Let Milton” nadie; on this occaſion, 
keep Shakſpeare 1 in countenance :. 
. in contempt - 
« At one flight bound high over: leap'd all 1 
© Of hill, &c.“ Par. Loſt, book iv. I. 180. STEEVENS. 
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Mer. Nay, gentle Romeo, we muſt have you 
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Mer. If love be rough with you, be rough with love: 
Prick love for pricking, and you beat love down.— 


Give mea caſe to put my viſage in: 

18 r [ Putting on a maſct. 
A viſor for a viſor !——what care I, | 
What curious eye doth quote deformities * ?_ 

Here are the beetle-brows, ſhall bluſh for me. 

Ben. Come, knock; and enter; and no ſooner in, 
But every man betake him to his legs. . 
Nom. Atorch for me: let wantons, light of heart, 
Tickle the ſenſeleſs ruſhes with their heels“; 

For I am proverb'd with a grandfire phraſe, - 
5 T'll be a candle-holder, and look on. 
The game wasne'er 10 fair, and L am done. 

2 —doth quote deformities ?] To quote is to obferwe, See vol. i, 
p. 168. STEEVENS. _ _ 2 | 

3 Let æuantons light of heart, &c.] Middleton has borrowed this 
thought in his play of Blurt Maſter-Conflable, 1602: | 

„EE bid him, whoſe heart no ſorrow feels, 
„Tickle the ruſhes with his wanton heels, 
«© I have too much lead at mine.”  STetvens. 

4 Tickle the ſenſeleſs ruſhes awith their heels; ] It has been already 
obſerved, that it was anciently.the cuſtom to ſtrew-rooms with - 
ruſhes, before carpets were in uſe. See vol. v. p. 378. So Hentz- 
ner in his Itinerary, ſpeaking of Q. Elizabeth's preſence- chamber 
at Greenwich, ſays : The floor, after the Engliſh faſhion, was 
ſirewed with ay, meaning ruſbes. So, in the Dumb Knight, 
16337 VE Oo | 
* «© Thou danceſt on my heart, laſcivious queen, 

„% Even as upon theſe ruſbes which thou treadeſt.“ 

The age was anciently ſtrewn with ruſhes. So, in Decker's 
GuPs Horook, 1609: ** on the very ruſbes when the commedy 
is to daunce.“ STBEVENS. J. 8 88 

5 —a grandfire phraſe,.—] The proverb which Romeo means, 
is contain'd in the line immediately following : To hold the candle, 
is a very common proverbial expreſſion, tor being an idle ſpec- 
tator. Among Ray's proverbial ſentences, is this, —** A good 
candle-holder proves a good gameſter.”. STEEvens. 

Jil be a gandle- holder, &c.] An alluſion to an old proverbial 
ſaying, which adviſes to give over when the game is at the 
faireſt, REMARKS. | | | 
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Mr. Tut! dun's the mouſe, the conſtable's own n 
word ; | | 
If thou art dun, we'll draw thee from the mire, 


Or 


7 Tut ! dun's the mouſe, the conſtable's otun word :) This poor ob- 
ſcure ſtuff ſhould have an explanation in mere charity, It is an 
anſwer to theſe two lines of Romeo : | 

For I am proverb'd with a grandſire phraſe ;—and 
| The game was ne'er ſo fair, and I am done, 
Mercutio, in his reply, anſwers the laſt line firſt, The thought of 
which, and of the preceding, is taken from gaming. PU be a can- ' 
dle- holder (ſays Romeo) and look on. It is true, If I could play 
myſelf, I could never expect a fairer chance than in the company 
we are going to : but, alas! 7am done. I havenothing to play 
with: I have loſtmy heart already. Mercutio catches at the word 
done, and quibbles with it, as if Romeo had ſaid, The ladies indeed 
are fair, but I am dun, i. e. of a dark complexion. And fo replies, 
Tut ! dun's the mouſe ; a proverbial expreſſion of the ſame import 
with the French, La nuit tous les chats ſon gris: as much at to 
ſay, You need not fear, night will make all your complexions 
alike. And becauſe Romeo had introduced his obſervations with, 
I am proverb'd qvith a grandfire phraſe, 
Mercutio adds to his replys * con ity own word ; as much as 
to ſay, If you are for old proverbs, P11 fit you with one; t the 
conflable*s own word ; whoſe cuſtom was, when he ſummoned his 
watch, and aſſigned them their ſeveral ſtations, to give them 
what the ſoldiers call, the avord. But this night-guard being diſtin- 
guiſhed for their pacific character, the conſtable, as an emblem of 
their harmleſs diſpoſition, choſe that domeſtic animal for his aworgd, 
which, in time, might become proverbial. WaRBZUK TON. 
A proverbial ſaying, uſed by Mr. Tho, Heywood, in his play, 
untitled The Dutcheſs of Suffolk, act ini, "his os th oped: 
A rope for Biſhop Bonner, Clunce run, 
© Call help, a rope, or we are all undone. 
„ Draw dun out of the ditch.” Dr. GaE v. 
' Draw dun out of the mire, ſeems to have been a game. In an 
old collection of Satyres, Epigrams, &c, I find it enumerated 
among other paſtimes z - * 1 
At ſhove-groate, venter- point, or croſſe and pile, 
At leaping o'er a Midſommer bone-fier, | 
« Or at the drawing dun out of the myer," 

Dun's the mouſe is a proverbial phraſe, which I have likewiſe 
met with frequently in the old comedies, So in Every Woman in 
her Humour, 160g: | Vo: 

If my hoſt ſay the word, the mouſe hall be dun. 
It is alſo found among Ray's proyerbjal fimilies. 1 
gaig 
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Or (ſave your reverence) love, wherein thou ſtick'ſt 
Up to the ears. Come, we burn day-light ?, ho. 
Rom. Nay, that's not ſo. | Bee VU. 
Mer. I mean, fir, in delay 6 
We waſte our lights in vain, * like lamps by day. 
Take our good meaning ; for our judgement firs 
Five times in that *, ere once in our fine wits. 
Nom. And we mean well, in going to this maſk; 
But *tis no wit to go. 
Mer, 


* 


Again, in the To Merry Milkmaids, 1620: 

70 Why then *tis done, and dun's the mouſe, and undone all the 
courtiers.” 

Of this cant expreſſion I cannot determine the preciſe meaning. 
It is uſed again in Weftzyard Hoe, by Decker and Webſter, 1607, 
but apparently in a ſenſe different from that which Dr. Warbur« 
ton would afhx to it, STEEVENS. . 

7 Or Cave your reverence) love, —] The word or obſcures the 
ſentence ; we ſhould read O for or love. Mercutio having called 
the affeCtation with which Romeo was entangled by ſo difrelpeAful 
a word as mire, cries out, | | 

O! ſave your reverence, love. Jonny. 

Mercutio's meaning is loſt if we diſmiſs the word or. We'll 
draw thee from the mire (ſays he) or rather from this love wherein 
thou i : | 
Dr. E has imputed a greater ſhare of politeneſs to Mer- 
cutio than he is found to be poſſeſſed of in the quarto, 1597. . 
Mercutio, as he paſſes through different editions, 

„% Works himſelf clear, and as he runs refines,” 
* | . STEEYVENS. 
I have omitted the lines from the 4to as it does not ſeem ma- 
terial either to quote, explain, or excuſe them, EviTtos, 

8 —we burn day-light, ho.] To burn daylight is a proverbial 
expreſſion, uſed when candles, &c. are lighted in the day time, 
See vol. i. p. 285. STEEVENS. 4 

9 ite lamps, by day.] Lamps is the reading of the oldeſt 
quarto. The folio and ſubſequent quartos read lights, lights by day. 

2 STEEVENS, . 

1 Five times in that.] The quarto 1 597, reads: Three times 
a day; and right wits, inſtead of fine wits, STEEVENS, _ 

Shakſpeare is on every occafion ſo fond of antitheſis, that I am 
perſuaded he wrote : Oy 

Five times in that ere once in our five wits, 
We meet in K. Lear: - | 
« Bleſs thy five wits !? | : 
1 „„ 
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Mer. Why, may one aſk? __._. 
Rom. I dreamt a dream to-night. . 
Mer. And ſo did J. | 
Rom. Well, what was yours ? LY 
Mer. That dreamers otten lye. Ran a Pf 
Rom, In bed. aſleep ;, while they do dream things 
true *, Wk 1 | 


Mer. O, then, I ſee, queen Mab hath been with 
you, bs 4 E ' * 4 
She 


So, in a ſubſequent ſcene in this play : „Thou haſt more of 
the wild gooſe in one of thy 4v7s, than I am ſure I have in my 
whole five,” 5 | | 

The fame miſtake happened in The Midſummer Night's Dream, 
where in all the old copies we meet: 1 . 

„Of all theſe fe the ſenſe “ | 
inſtead of ——& all theſe 1 ——” 
In the firſt quarto the line ſtands ; | 
„ 7 bree times in that, ere once in our right wits,” 

When the poet altered * three times“ to“ five times,” he pro- 
bably for the ſake of the jingle, diſcarded the word rig, and ſub- 
ſtituted five in its place, The alteration, indeed, ſeems to have 
been made merely to obtain the autitheſis. Maron, : 

Fine wits may be the true reading, So in 7 he Merry Wives of 
Windſor : „ They would whip me with their fine wits till 1 
were as creſt fall'n as a dry'd pear. STEEVENS. . 

* In the quarto 1597, after the firſt line of Mercutio's ſpeech, 
Romeo ſays, Queen Mab, what*s ſhe? and the printer by a blun- 
der, has given all the reſt of the ſpeech to the fame character. 

| Ra STEEVENS, 

3 O, then, I fer, Qucen Mab hath been with you. 

She is the Faik Es“ midevife,] Thus begins that admirable 
ſpeech upon the effects of the imagination in dreams. But, Queen 
Mab the fairies? mid-wife ? What is ſhe then Queen of? Why, the 
tairies. What! and their 2zi4wife too? but this is not the greateſt 
of the abiurdies. Let us ſee upon what occafion ſhe is intro- 
duced, and under what quality, It is as a being that has great 
power over human imagination. But then the title given her mutt ' 
have reference to the employment ſhe is put upon: Firſt then, ſhe 
is called Queen; which is very pertinent, for that deſigns her 
power: then ſhe is called the fairies? midwife ; but what has that 
to do with the point in hand? If we would think that Shakſpeare 
wrote ſenſe, we muſt ſay, he wrote e FAncyY*'s midwife; and 


4 


— 


this is a proper title, as it introduces all that is ſaid afterwards of 


her vagaries, Belides, it exactly quadrates with theſe lines: 


a —1 talk 
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She is the fairies' midwife ; and ſhe comes | 
In ſhape no bigger than an agat-ſtone ' 
+ On the Fore hone of an alderman, 
Drawn with a team of little attomies 5 __ | 
Athwart men's noſes as they lie aſkep:. —- 4 


Her 


—— 1 talk of dream, 
Which are the children of an idle brain, 


Begot of nothing but vain fantaße. 


Theſe dreams are begot upon Fantaſie, and Mab is the midwife to 


bring them forth. And fancy's midwife is a phraſe ** in 
the manner of our author, WA RNHUAToN. 

All the copies (three of which were publiſhed in our author's 
life time) concur iu reading fairies midwife, and Dr. Warburton's 
alteration appears to be quite unneceſſary. The farries midwife | | 
does not mean the midwite-79 the fairies, but that ſhe was the 
ſon among the fairies, whoſe department it was to deliver the AY 
cies of ſleeping men of their dreams, thoſe children of an idle brain. 
When we ſay the 4ing”s judges, we do not mean perſons who are to 
judge the king, -but perſons appointed by him to Judge his ſub-' 


4 On the fore: finger of a an alderman,] The quarto. I 597, reads, 
of a burgo-maſler.. The alteration was probably made by the poet 
himſelf, as we find it in the ſucceeding copy, 1599 : but in order 
to familiarize the idea, he has diminiſhed its propriety. In the 
pictures of burgo-maſters, the ring is generally placed on the fore- 


finger; and from a paſſage in The Fir/? Part of Henry IV. we may 


ſuppoſe the citizens in Shakſpeare's time to have worn this orna- 
ment on the thumb. So again, Glapthorne, i in his ny of Wt 
in a Conflable, 1639: - 
„and an alderman, | 
«© As I may fay to ou, he has no more - 
*« Wit than the reſt o' the bench; and that lies in his 
be thumberinty” STEEVENS. | 
5 —of atomies] Atomy is no more than an obſolete ſubſtitute 
for atom. So, in the Fee wo Merry Mill maidi, 1620 : 
Al can tear thee . 
„As ſmall as atomies, and throw thee r 
% Like duſt before the wind. / 
An in * yn Brazen Age, 1613: 
I'll tear thy limbs into more atemies 
„ Than in the ſummer play before the ſun.” “ 
In Drayton's Nimphidia there is likewiſe a defeription of Es | 
Mab's chariot : 
Four nimble Gnats the. Horſes were, 
« Their Harneſſes: of Goſſamere, n 
| » Fad « Fly 
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Her waggon-ſpokes made of long ſpinners' legs; 
The cover, of the wings of graſhoppers ; 4 
The traces, of the ſmalleſt ſpider's web; 

The collars, of the moonſhine's watry beams: 

Her whip, of cricket's bone; the lafh, of film: 

Her waggoner, a ſmall grey-coated gnat, 

Not halt ſo big as a round little worm 

Prick'd from the lazy finger of a maid : 

Her chariot is an empty hazek-nut, 

Made by the joiner ſquirrel, or old grub, 

Time out of mind the fairies' coach-makers. 

And in this ſtate ſhe gallops night by night 
Through lovers brains, and then they dream of love: 
On courtiers' knees, that dream on court'fics ſtraight: 
O'er lawyer's fingers, who ſtraight dream on fees: 
Q'er ladies” lips, who ſtraight on kiſſes dream; 
Which oft the angry Mab with blifters plagues, 
Becauſe their breaths with ſweet-meats'tainted are. 
* Sometime ſhe gallops o'er a courtier's noſe, | 


e e 


W Fly Cranion, her Charioteer, ; | 27 
Upon the coach-box getting: 
« Her Chariot of a Snall fine Shell, 
« hich for the Colours did exce!ll, 
% 'The fair 'Queen Mab becoming well, 
„So lively was the Iimning : 
« The Seat, the foft Wool of the Bee, 
«© The cover (gallantly to fee) | 
« The Wing of a py'd Butterfite, 
„% trow, ea, fomple trimming : 
% The wheels compor'd of Crichet*s Bones, 
«« And daintily made for the nonce, 
„For Fear of rattling on the Stones, 
% With Thiftle-down they ſhod it.” STEEVENS. 
© Sometime ſhe gallops oer a LAWYERS noſe, | 
Aud then dreams he of ſmelling out a ſuit :] The old editions 
have it, couRT1ER*s #0/e ; and this undoubtedly is the true read- 
ing: and for theſe reatons : Firſt, In the preſent reading there is 
a vicious repetition in this fine ſpeech; the ſame thought having 
been given in the foregoing line : | $44 
O' er lazwyers* fingers, who ſtraight dream on fees: 
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And then dreams he of ſmelling out a ſuit : 
And ſometimes comes ſhe with a tithe-pig's tail, 
e | n Tick- 
Nor can it be objected that there will be the ſame fault if we read 


courtiers', it having been ſaid before: | | 
On courtiers knees, that dream on curtſies ſtrait ; 


becanſe they ate ſhewn in two places under different views: in the 


firſt, their foppery ; in the ſecond, their rapacity is ridiculed, Se- 
condly, in our author's time, a court- ſolicitation was called, ſim- 
ply, a ſuit, and a proceſs, a ſuit at lau, to diſtinguiſh it from the 
other. The King” (ſays an anonymous cotemporary writer of 
the life of fir William Cecil) * called him [fir William Cecil j and 
<« after long talk with him, being much delighted with his anſwers, 


« willed his father to FIND Ii. e. fo /mell out] a suf r for him. 


« Whereupon he became sui ER for the reverſion of the Cuſtos- 
« brevium office in the Common Pleas : which the king willingly 
« granted, it being the firſt 8v1T he had in his life.” Indeed our 
poet has very rarely turned his ſatire againſt layers and laxu pro- 
ceedings, the common ops of later writers: for, to obſerve it to 
the honour of the Englith they 

and fimplicity of their firſt inſtitution, long after chicane had over- 
run all the other laws of Europe. WaAarBuRrTON, 


The following paſſage in The Gul's Hornbook, by T. Decker, 


1609, ſtill more ſtrongly ſupports the old reading: If you be 
a cons Gcourſ: of I 1 of ſuits, Ma LONE, 4 
In theſe lines Dr. Warburton has very juſtly reſtored the old 
reading courtier's noſe, and has explained the paſſage with his uſual 
learning; but I do not think he is ſo happy in his endeavour to 
juſtify Shakſpeare from the charge of a vicious repetition in intro- 
ducing the courtier twice, The ſecond folio, I obſerve, reads: 
On cuunTRIes knees 1 f 
which has led me to conjecture, that the line ought to be read 
thus: | | 7 
On covunT1Es knees, that dream on courtſies ſtrait :— 
Counties I underſtand to ſignify noblemen in general. Paris, who, 
in one place, I think, 1s called carl, is moſt commonly ſtyled the 
countie in this play. | | 
And ſo in Mach Ado about Nothing, act iv. we find: 
« Princes and counties.” | 
And in AlPs Well that Ends Well, act iii: 
„A ring the County wears,” , | 
The Countie Egmond is fo called more than once in Holinſhed, 
p. 1150, and in the Burleigh papers, vol. i. p. 204. See alſo 
P- 7. The Countie Palatine Lowys, However, perhaps, it is as 
_ probable that the repetition of the Courtier, which offends us in 
this paſſage, may be owing (not to any error of the preſs, but) to 
| the 


\ 


judicaturee, they preſerved the urity 


1 
| 
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Tickling a parſon's noſe as a“ lies aſleep, 

Then dreams he of another benefice : 

Sometime ſhe driveth o'er a ſoldier's neck, 

And then dreams he of cutting foreign throats, 
Ot breaches, ambuſcadoes, “ Spaniſh blades, 

Of healths five fathom deep; and then anon 
Drums in his ear; at which he ſtarts, and wakes ; 
And, being thus frighted, ſwears a prayer or two, - 


the players having jumbled together the varieties of ſeveral edi- 
tions, as they certainly have done in other parts of the play. 

3 6 n 

At the firſt entry of the characters in the Hiſtory of Orlando. 
Furi o, played before queen Elizabeth, and publiſhed in 1594 

and 1599, Sacripant is called the Countie Sactipant, . | 

Again, Orlando, ſpeaking of himſelf; _ Es 
% Surnam'd Orlando, the Countie Palatin.“ 

Countie is atleaſt repeated twenty times in the fame pla. 
This ſpeech at different times received much alteration and im- 

provement. The part of it in queſtion, ſtands thus in the quarto 


3 


And in this ſort ſhe gallops up and down | 
Through lovers braines, and then they dream of love: 
O'er courtiers knees, who ſtrait on curſies dreame: 
O'er ladies lips, who dream on kiſſes ſtrait; 
Which oft the angrie Mab with blifters plagues, 
Becaufe their breaths with ſweetmeats tainted are. 
Sometimes ſhe gallops o'er a lawyer's lap, 
And then dreames he of ſmelling out a ſuit : 
And ſometimes comes ſhe with a a tithe-pigs taile, 
1 ickling a parſon's noſe that lies aſſeepe, | 
And then dreames he of another benefice. 
Sometimes ſhe gallops o'er a ſouldier's noſe, _ 
And then dreames he of cutting forraine throats, 
Of breaches, ambuſcadoes, countermines, I—% 
Of healths fire fadome deepe, &c. | Dos 
Shakfpeare, as LT have obſerved before, did nat always attend to the 
propriety of his own alterations. STEEVENS. . 
Szaniſb biades,] A ſword is called a toledo, from the excellence 
of the Toletan ſteel. So Grotius: | : 
| „ Enſis Toletanus 
„ Unda Tagi non eſt alio celebranda metallo, 
“ Utilis in cives eſt ibi lamna ſuos.” Jozxson. 
The quarto 1597, inſtead of Spaniſh blades, reads countermines. 
SrEEVENS. 


And 
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And fleeps again. This is that very Mab, 
That plats the manes of horſes in the night ; 
And bakes the elf-locks in foul fluttiſh hairs, _. 
Which, once untangled, much misfortune bodes. 
This is the hag, when maids lie on their backs?, © 
That preſſes them, and learns them firſt to bear, 
Making them women of good carriage. 
This is ſhe—— * 
Rom. Peace, peace, Mercutio, peace; 
Thou talk'ſt of nothing. | 
Mer. True, I talk of dreams; | 
W hich are the children of an idle brain, 
Begot of nothing but vain phantaſy ; 
Which is as thin of ſubſtance. as the air; 
And more inconſtant than the wind, who wooes 
Even now the frozen boſom of the north, 
And, being anger'd, puffs away from thence, 
Turning his face to the dew-dropping ſouth. 
Ben. This wind, you talk of, blows us from our 
e 5 


{ 


* 
: 


Supper is done, and we ſhall come too late. 
Rom. I fear, too early: for my mind miſgives, 
Some conſequence, yet hanging in the ſtars, 


3 nd bakes the elf-locks, &c. ] This was a common ſuperſtition ; 
and ſeems to have had it's riſe from the horrid diſeaſe called the 
Plica Polonica. WARBURTON. | 

9 —when maids, &c.] So, in Drayton's Nymphid:a ; 
And Mak, his merry Queen, by Night 
Beſtrides young Folks that lie upright 
(in elder Times the Mare that hight) 
, Which plagues them out of meaſure, 75 2 

So, in Gerwa/e of Tilbury, Dec. 1. C. 17. Vidimus quoſdam 
dæmones tanto zelo mulieres amare, quod ad inaudita prorumpunt, 
ludibria, et cum ad concubitum earum accedunt, mira mole cas p. 
primunt, nec ab aliis videntur. | | . 

—of good carriage, ] So, in Love's Labour's Loft, act i. ſc. 2, 

© —let them be men of good repute and carriage.” 

Moth. Sampſon, maſter ; he was a man of good carriage; great 
carriage; for he carried the town-gates, &c.“ STervaNs. _ 

3 —from thence.) The quarto 1597, reads: —“ in haſte.” 

e n SI ENTVENS. 


Shall 
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Shall bitterly begin his fearful date 
With this night's revels ; and expire the term 
Of a deſpiſed life, clos'd in my breaſt, | 
By ſome vile forfeit of untimely death: 
But He, that hath the ſteerage of my courſe, 
2 Dire& my fail On, luſty gentlemen. 

Ben. Strike, drum ?, 


r 
A Hall in Capulet's Houſe, 
Enter Servants. 


1 Serv. Where's Potpan, that he helps not to 
take away? heſhiftatrencher 5! he ſcrape atrencher ! 
2 Serv. When good manners ſhall lie all in one or 
two mens hands, and they unwaſh'd too, tis a foul 


[ Exeunt, 


An | | | w 
1 Serv. Away with the joint ſtools, remove the 
s court-cupboard, look to the plate: good thou, 


fave 


2 Direct my ſuil!] I have reſtored this reading from the elder 
quarto, as being more congruous to the metaphor 1n the pre- 
ceding line. Suit is the reading of the folio. STzzvens. 

Direct my ſuit!] Guide the ſequel of the adventure. Jonnson. 

3 Strike drum.] Here the folio adds: They march about the flage, 
and ſerving men come forth with their napkins. STEBVENS,” 

+ This ſcene is added fince the firſt copy. STEVENS, 

Ss — he ſhift atrencher, &c.] Trencbers were ſtill uſed by per- 
ſons of good faſhion in our author's time. In the houſhold book 
of the earls of Northumberland, compiled at the beginning of the 
fame century, it appears that they were common to the tables of 
the firſt nobility. Percy, 3 | bt 

They continued common much longer in many public ſocieties, - 
particularly in colleges and inns of court; and are till retained 
at Lincoln's-Inn. Ic Hos. . * 

On the books of the Stationers' Company, in the year 1554, 
is the following entry: Item, payd for x doſyn of trenchers. 
xXi d. STEEVENS, . | 
. 6 —court-cupboard,} I am not very certain that I know the 
exact fignification of court-cupboard. Perhaps it is what we call at 
prelent the fide-board, It is however frequently mentioned in = | 

o 
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"ſave me a piece of march-pane ; and, as thou lov'ſt 
me, let the porter let in Suſan Grindſtone, and Nell. 
—Antony ! and Potpan ! 


old plays: fo, in a Humorous Day's Mirth, 1599: * —ſhadow 
theſe tables with their white veils, and accompliſh the court- 
cupboard." | 

Again, in Monffeur D'Olive, 1606, by Chapman: 

« Here ſhall ſtand my court · cupboard with its furniture of plate.“ 
Again, in the Roaring Girl, 1611: 

& Place that in the court-cupboard.” 
Again, in Decker's Honeſt Whore, 1635: 

„%- they are together on the cupboard of the court, or the 
court-cupboard,” . : ö ' 
Again, in Chapman's May-Day, 161t : | | 

6 Court-cupboards planted with Flaggons, Cans, Cups, Beak. 
ers, &c. | 

Two of theſe court-cupboards are ſtill in Stationers? Hall, 

STEEVE NS. 

The uſe which to this day is made of thoſe cupboardi is exactly 
deſcribed in the above-quoted ine of Chapman; to diſplay at 
public feſtivals the faggors, cans, cups, beakers, and other antique 
filver veſſels of the company, ſome of which (with the names of 
the donors inſcribed on chem) are remarkably large. Nicuors. 
7 Save mea piece f march. pane;] March-pane was a confection 
made of piſtacho- nuts, almonds, and ſugar, &c. and in high 
eſteem in Shakſpeare's time; as appears from the account of 
Queen Elizabeth's entertainment in Cambridge, It is ſaid that the 
univerſity preſented Sir William Cecil, their chancellor, with two 
pair of gloves, a march-pane, and two ſugar-loaves, 

| Peck's Defiderata Curioſa, vol. ii. p. 29. Grey. 

March: pane was a kind of ſweet bread or biſcuit; called by ſome 
almond-cake. , Hermolaus barbarus terms it mazapanis, vulgarly 
Martius panis G. macepain and maſſepain, It. mar/apanty il maca- 
pan. B. marcepeyn, i. e. maſſa pura. But, as fe underſtood the 
meaning of this term, it began to be generally though corrupt! 
called maſſepeyn, marcepeyn, mart/epeyn; and in conſequence of thia 
miſtake of theirs, it ſoon took the name of martius faris, an ape 
pellation transferred afterwards into other languages. See Junius, 

AWEINS, 

March-pane was a conſtant article in the deſerts of our an- 
ceſtors. So, in Acolaſus, a comedy, 1540: ** ſeeing that the 
iſſue of the table, fruits and cheeſe, or wafers hypocras, and 
12 or comfytures, be brought in.“ See Dugdale's Orig. 

urid. p. 133. 5 
In 2 — _ 1560, I find the following entry on the books of 


the Stationers' Company: Item, payd for iz manſbe paynes, 
xxvis. viii d. STEEVENS» | 


1 


2 Serv, 


' 
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2 Serv. Ay, boy ; ready. 
1 Serv. You are look'd for, and call'd for, a0 d 
for, and ſought for, in the great chamber. 
2 Serv. We cannot be here and there too.—Cheerly, 


boys; be briſk a while, and the longer liver take all. 
[ Exeunt. 


Enter Capulet, Sc. with the Gueſts and the Maſkers. 


I Cap. Welcome, gentlemen { ladies, that have 
their feet 
Unplagu'd with corns, will have a bout with you ;— 
Ah ha, my miſtreſſes! which of you all 
Will now deny to dance? ſhe that makes dainty, ſhe, 
IH ſwear, hath corns; Am I come near you now? 
You are welcome, gentlemen ! I have ſeen the day, 
That I have worn a viſor ; and could tell 
A whiſpering tale in a fair lady's car, 
Such as would pleaſe;—'tis gone, tis gone, tis gone: 
* You are welcome, R e 
A 
? A hall! : hall ! give room, and foot it, girls. 
[ Muſick plays, and they dance. 
More light, ye knaves ; and turn the tables up, 
And quench the fire, the room is grown too hot.— 
Ah, firrah, this unlook' d-for ſport comes well. 


8 You're welcome, gentlemen.] Theſe two lines, omitted by the 
modern editors, I have replaced from the folio. JonxSGx. 

9 A hall! a ball !} Such is the old reading, and the true one, 
though the modern editors read, 4 ball! a ball! The former ex- 
clamation occurs frequently in the old comedies, and fignifies, 
make room. So, in the comedy of Doctor Dodypoll, 1600: 

„ Room! room! à hall! a ball!“ 
Again, in Ben Jonſon's Tale of a Tub: 
66 Then cry, a hall! a hall!” 
Again, in an Epithalamium, by Chriſtopher Brooke, publiſhed at 
the end of To land's Helicon, 1614: | 
ry not, a hall, a hall; but chamber-roome ; 
| „ Dancing is lame, xc. And numberleſs other paſ- 
ſages. STEEVENS» 


Nay, * 
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Nay, ſit, nay, ſit good couſin Capulet; 
For you and I are paſt our dancing days: 
How long is't now, fince laſt yourſelf and I 
Were in a maſk ? Ae 
2 Cap. By'r lady, thirty years. 
I Cap. What, man! *tis not ſo much, tis not fo 
much: Jes 
Tis ſince the nuptial of Lucentio, 
Come pentecoſt as quickly as it will, it 
Some five and twenty years ; and then we maſk'd. 
2 Cap. Tis more, tis more: his ſon is elder, fir; 
His ſon is thirty. | | 
x Cap. * Will you tell me that? 
His ſon was but a ward two years ago. 


good couſin Capulet,] This couſin Capulet is un le in the 
r of invitation; but as Capulet is deſcribed as old, colin 
is probably the &, aq word in both places. I know not how | 
Capulet and his lady might agree, their ages were very diſpro- 
portionate; he has been paſt maſking for thirty years, and her 
age, as ſhe tells Juliet, is but eight-and-twenty, Jouxsox. 
Coufin was a common expreſſion from one kinſman to another, 
out of the degree of poem: and child, brother and ſiſter. Thus 
in Hamlet, the King his uncle and ſtepfather addreſſes him with 
gut now my coin Hamlet and my /n.“ 
And in this very play, act ni. lady Capulet ſays : 
« Tybalt my coain (O my brother's child. 
80, in As you Like It: 
„ Roſ. Me uncle? 
Ms «Dyke, You couſin !” | | 
And Olivia, in Twelfth Night, conſtantly calls her uncle Toby 
couſin. REeMAR Ks. BP | 
2 —our dancing days:] Thus the folio: the quarto reads, 
& our ſanding days.” STEEVENS. | EY 
3 —av#ll you tell me, &c.] This ſpeech ſtands thus in the firſt 


COPY © | . 
85 Will you tell me that it cannot be ſo? 

Nis ſon was but a ward three years ago; x 

_ _ -* Good youths faith !--Oh, youth's a jolly thing!“ 
There are many trifling variations in almoſt every ſpeech of this 
play; but when they are of little conſequence I have foreborn to 
encumber the page by the inſertion of them. The laſt, however, 
of theſe tliree lines is natural, and worth preſerving. STEEVENS» 
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1 


4 ROMEO wy Er. 
Rom. *What lady's that, which doth enrich the 


hand 
Of yonder knight? | 
Serv. I know not, fir. LE / 
Rom. O, the doth teach the torches to burn bright! 1 
Her beauty hangs upon the cheek of night 5 
6 Like a rich jewel in an Æthiop's ear: 
Beauty too rich for uſe, for earth too dear ! 
So ſhews a ſnowy dove trooping. with crows, 1 
As yonder lady o'er her fellows ſhows. / 
The meaſure done, I'll watch her place of ſtand, ] 
And, touching hers, make happy my rude hand. I 
Did my heart love till now? forſwear it, fight ! 1 
For I ne'er ſaw true beauty 'till this night 7, Y 
Tyb. This, by his voice, ſhould be a Montague ;— 1 
Fetch me my rapier, boy: What! dares the ſlave 8 
Come hither, cover'd with an antick face, 4 
| To fleer and ſcorn at our ſolemnity? 
Now, by the ftock and honour of my kin, 1 
To ſtrike him dead J hold it not a ſin. 
4 What lady's that, which goth enrich the hand | 
N O honder knight? Here is another proof that our author a 
1 had the poem, and not Painter's Novel, in his mind. In the | 
1 latter we are told“ A certain lord of that troupe took Juliet by f 
the hand to dance.“ x | \ 
In the poem of Romeus and Fuliet, as in the play, her partner | 
is a knight : | | 
«« With torch in hand a comely tig did fetch her forth 
to dance.” MALoxE. | : 
5 —— cheek of night.] Shakſpeare has the ſame thought in his 4 
25th ſonnet: - : 4 
& Which, like a jewel hung in ghaſtly night, 
| . Makes black night beauteous, and her old face new.” 
3 The quartos 1597, 1599, 1609, 1637, and the folio 1623, read: 
l : 1: ſeems /e hangs upon the cheek of night. : 
| It is to the folio 1632, that we are indebted for the preſent read - 
| ing; but I know not that it is the true one. STEEVEKS. « 
| 6 Like à rich jewel in an Athiof's ear:) So, in Lilly's ; 
Euphues :, | 5 
| « A fair pearl in a Morian's ear.“ T. H. W. | 
| 7 For I ucer ſaw true beautytill this might.) Thus X. Henry VIII. ; 
MM * «© -— beauty, | 
* „ Till now I never knew thee!“ STEEvENS. - { 


2 1 Cap. 
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1 Cap. Why, how now, kinſman? wherefore * 
you ſo? 
Tyb. Uncle, this is a Montague, our foe; 
A villain, that is hither come in ſpight, 
To ſcorn at our ſolemnity this night. 
1 Cap. Young Romeo is't ? 
Tyb. Tis he, that villain Romeo. 
1 Cap. Content thee, gentle coz, let him alone, 
He bears him like a portly gentleman ; 
And, to ſay truth, Verona brags of him, 
To be a virtuous and well-govern'd youth : 
I would not for the wealth of all this town, 
Here in my houſe, do him diſparagement: 
Therefore be patient, take .no note of him, 
It is my will; the which if thou reſpect, | 
Shew a fair preſence, and put off theſe frowns, 
An ill-beſeeming ſemblance for a feaſt, 
Tyb. It fits, when ſuch a villain is a gueſt; 
I'll not endure him. 
1 Cap. He ſhall be endur'd ; 
What, goodman boy !—1I fay, he ſhall :—Go to 
Am I the maſter here, or you? go to. 
You'll not endure him !—God ſhall mend my ſoul— 
You'll make a mutiny among my gueſts! _ 
You will ſet cock-a-hoop ! you'll be the man! 
Tyb. Why, uncle, tis a ſhame, 
1 Cap. Go to, go to, 
You are a ſaucy boy ;—Ist ſo, indeed 
Thistrick may chanee to ſcathe you*;—1 know what. 
You muſt contrary mes wur, tis time 


3 To ſcathe ; youg] | i. e. to do you an injury, See vol. iv. p. 
276. v. 26. vil. 37. STEEVENS. 

Lon mufi contrary me.] The uſe of this verb is common to 
our old writers. So, in Tully's Love by Greene, 1616: *— rather 
wiſhing to die than to contrary her reſolution.” Many inſtances 
more might be ſelected from Sidney's Arcadia. 

Again, in Warner's Albions England, 1602. B. 10. Chap. 89. 

his counterman ſhould have contraried ſo.” 


The fame verb is uſed in Sir Tho, Nary's tranition of Plu+ 
tarch, DOT EBVENS. 


Vor. X. RT Well | 
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Well fard, my hearts: You are a princox; go :— 
Be quiet, or More light, more light, for ſhame ! — 
I'll make you quiet; What !—Cheerly, my hearts. 

Tyb. Patience perforce with wilful choler meeting, 
Makes my fleſh tremble in their different greeting. 1 
] will withdraw : but this intrufion ſhall, 

Now ſeeming ſweet, convert to bitter gall. "qo 
Kom. If I profane with my unworthy hand 
8 I To Juliet. G 
This holy ſhrine, the gentle fine is this —— |} 
My nes, two bluſhing pilgrims, ready ſtand 
o {ſmooth that rough touch with a tender kiſs. 
Jul. Good pilgrim, you do wrong your hand too 
much, | 8 | 
Which mannerly devotion ſhews in this; 
For ſaints have hands that pilgrims” hands do touch, 
And palm to palm is holy palmers' kiſs. 

Kom. Have not ſaints lips, and holy palmers too? 

Jul. Ay, pilgrim, lips that they muſt ule in prayer. 

Rom. O then, dear taint, let lips do what hands do; 

They pray, grant thou, leſt faith turn to deſpair. 


5 9 — 2 ww 


| 
| 
| | 
| 
| 
| 


on are a princox, go >] A princox is a coxcomb, a con- 
' ceited perſon. 

The word is uſed by Ben Jonſon in The Caſe is alter*d, 1609; by 
Chapman in his comedy of May-Day, 1610; in the Return fron V 
Parnaſſus, 1606 : * Your proud univerſity Hriucox; again, in 
Fuimus Troes, 1633: * "Chat Princox proud;“ and indeed by moſt 
of the old dramatick writers. Cotgrave renders un jeune eſtoudear 
ſreperbe—-a young princox boy, STEELVENS, 


— 9 8 ————_—— 
_ — — 


> Patience per force,] This expreſſion is in part proverbial: the to 
old adage 1s, W 
Patience perforce is a medicine for a mad dog.” te 
STEEVENS. tr 

I profane cuith my unworthy hand | 4 


7 %s Holy.ſhrine, the gentle fin is this, | 

My lips, tavo b/uſhing pilgrims, &c.] All profanations are ſup- 
poiad to be expiated either by ſome meritorious action, or by ſome 
penance undergone, and puniſhment ſubmitted to. So Romeo A 
would here ſay, If I have been profane in the rude touch of my 
haud, my lips ſtand ready, as two bluſhing pilgrims, to take off 
that offence, to atone for it by. a ſweet penance. Our poet there- 

- fore muſt have wrote, | | 5 


the gentle fine is this. WARBURTON. 


Jul. 
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Jul. . do not move, though grant for prayers? 
| ake. | | 
Nom. Then move not, while my prayer's effect I 

take. a 
Thus from my lips, by yours, my fin is purg'd. 
a 1 15 rf it oo 07's 
Jul. Then have my lips the ſin that they have took. 
Kom. Sin from my lips? O treſpaſs ſweetly urg'd ! 
Give me my fin again. | 

Ful. 4 You kiſs by the book. 

Nurſe. Madam, your mother craves a word with 

you. | 

Rom. What is her mother ? 

Nurſe. Marry, bachelor, | 

Her mother is the lady of the houſe, 

And a good lady, and a wiſe, and virtuous: 

I nurs'd her daughter, that you talk'd withal z 
I tell you—he, that can lay hold of her, | 
Shall have the chink. _ 

Rom. Is ſhe a Capulet ? 

O dear account! my life is my foe's debt. 

Ben. Away, begone; the ſport is at the beſt, 

Rom. Ay, fol tear; the more is my unreſt, 

1 Cap. Nay, gentlemen, prepare not to be gone; 


We have a trifling fooliſh banquet towards“. 
. Is 


4 You lin by the book.] In 4s you Like It, we find it was uſual 
to quarrel by the book, and we are told in the note, that there 
were books extant for good manners. Juliet here appears to re- 
fer to a third kind, containing the art of courtſbip, an example 
from which it is probable that Roſalind hath adduced, Hex LEV. 

2 We have a fooliſh trifling banquet towards.] Towards is ready, 
at hand. So, in Hamlet: ee, e ene, AT 

% What might be towards, that this ſweaty haſte 
Doth make the night joint labourer with the day?“ 
Again, in the Phenix, by Middleton, 1607: I 
here's a voyage towards will make us all.“ 
| er id * "1 STERBVENS> 
It appears from the former part of this ſcene that Capulet's 


. eolppany had ſupped. A banquet, it ſhould be remembered, 


2 often 


ERR — 
— — 
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— 
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ls it &en ſo? Why, then I thank you all; 

TI thank you, honeſt gentlemen *; good night: 
More torches here! - Come on, then let's to bed. 


My grave is like to be my wedding bed. 


— — ü —1Q nes — — 
_ 


Ah, firrah, by my fay, it waxes late; | 
I'll to my reſt. — I Erxeunt. 
Jul. Come hither, nurſe“: What is yon gentleman? 
Mui ſe. The ſon and heir of old Tiberio. 
Jul. What's he, that now is going out of door ? 
Nurſe. That, as I think, is young Petruchio. 
Jul. What's he, that follows there, that would not 
dance ? 
Nurſe. I know not. 
Jul. Go, aſk his name z—— if he be married, 


Nurſe. His name is Romeo, and a Montague; 
The only ſon of your great enemy. 

Jul. My only love ſprung from my only hate! 
Too early feen unknown, and known too late! 
Prodipious birth of love it is to me, 

That I muſt love a loathed enemy. 

Nurſe. What's this? what's this? 

Ful. A rhyme I learn'd even now 
Of one I danc'd*withal. [One calls ⁊vithin, Juliet. 

Nurſe. Anon, anon: — | 
Come, let's away ; the-ſtrangers all-are gone. 

[ Exeunt, 


often meant in old times, nothing more than a collation of fruit, 
wine, &c, So, in the Life of Lord Cromwell, 1602: 
* Their dinner is our banquet after dinner.“ 
Again, in Howel's Chronicle of the Civil Wars, 1661, p. 662: 
« After dinner, he was ſerved with a banquet.” MarLons. 
3 — honeſt gentlemen ;]' Here the quarto, 15973 adds: 
I promiſe you, but for your company, 
„I would have been in bed an hour ago: 
„Light to my chamber, hoe SrREEVExVõ. : 
+ Come Fither, nurſe :' What is yon gentleman ] This and the 
following queſtions are taken from the novel, *STiEvsns. 
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Enter C H OR U S. 


Now old defire doth on his death-bed lie, 
And young affection gapes to be his heir; 
That fair, for which love groan'd ſore, and would die, 
With tender Juliet match'd, is now not fair. 
Now Romeo is belov'd, and loves again, 
Alike bewitched by the charm of looks; 
But to his foe ſuppos d he muſt complain, 
And ſhe ſteal love's ſweet bait from fearful hooks: 
Being held a foe, he may not have acceſs 
To breathe ſuch vows as lovers uſe to ſwear ; 
And ſhe as much in love, her means much leſs 
To meet her new-beloved any where : 
But paſſion lends them power, time means to meet, 
Temp'ring extremities with extream ſweet. 
[ Exit Chorus. 


Ad RN H. 8E N. E U 
The STREET. 
Enter Romeo alone. 


Rom. Can I go forward, wheh my heart is here? 
Turn back, dull earth, and find thy center out. 
Exit. 


Enter Nerwült abs Mercutio, 
Ben. Romeo! my couſin. Romeo ! 


5 CHORUS,] This chorus added be firſt edition, Porr. 8 
Chorus. The uſe of this chorus is not eaſily diſcovered ; it con- 
duces nothing to the progreſs of the play, but relates what is already | 


known, or what the next ſcene will ſhew; and relates it without 
adding the improvement of any moral ſentiment. Jonxsopx. 


E 3 | Mer. 
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Mer. He is wiſe; | | | 
And, on my life, hath ſtol'n him home to bed, | 
Ben, He ran this way, and leap'd this orchard wall; 
Call, good Mercutio. | | 
Mer. Nay, I'll conjure too, — | 
Why, Romeo! humours! madman ! paſſion! lover! 
Appear thou in the likeneſs of a figh, 
Speak but one rhyme, and I am farisfied ; 
Cry but—Ay me!] couple but—love and dove“; 
Speak to my goſhp Venus one fair word, 
One nick-name to her purblind fon and heir, 
7 Young Adam Cupid, he that ſhot ſo trim, 
When king Cophetua loy'd the W 
| 0 


6 Cry but—Ay me! couple but—love and done.] The quarto, 
1597, reads pronoynce, the two ſucceeding quartos and the firit folio, 
provant : the 2d, zd, and 4th folios conpiy; and Mr. Rowe, who 
printed from the laſt of theſe, formed the preſent reading. Pro- 
want, in ancient language, ſignifies prowifion. So, in The 
Court and Kitchen of Elizabeth, called Joan Cromwell, the wife 
of the late uſurper, truly deſcribed and repreſented,” 1664, p. 14. 
« —carrying ſome dainty provant for her own and her daughter's 
repaſt. To provant is to provide; and to provide is to furniſh, 
„ Provant but love and dove,“ may therefore mean furniſb, but 
fuch hackney*'d rhimes as theſe are, the trite effuſions of lovers. 

STEEVENS, 

7 Young Adam Cupid, ] All the old copies read, Abraham 

Cupid. The alteration was propoſed originally by Mr. Upton. 
(See Obſervations, p. 243.) It evidently alludes to the famous 
archey, Adam Bell. EviTos. | ST 

8 When king Cophctua, &c.] Alluding to an old ballad pre- 
ſerved. in the fir volume of Dr. Perey's Reliques of ancient Eng- 
Ii Pottry. STEEVENS. | 

6 her pur-blind ſon and heir, 
« Young Adam Cupid, he that ſhot ſo trim, 
4% When, &c.” ?“ 
This word 2im, the firit editors conſulting the general ſenſe of the 
paſſage, and not perceiving the allufion, would naturally alter to 
zrue; yet the former ſeems the more humourous expreſſion, and, 
on account of its quaintneſs, more likely to have been uſed by 
Mercutio. PERCY. Het ek 
So trim is the reading of the oldeſt copy, and this ingenious 
conjecture is confirmed by it. In Decter's Satiromaſtiæ, is a re- 
ſetencg to the ſame archer ; e 
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He heareth not, he ſtirreth not, he moveth not; 


»The ape is dead, and I mult conjure 1 
I conjure thee by Roſaline's bright eyes, 
By her high forehead, and her ſcarlet lip, 
By her fine foot, ſtraight leg, and quivering thigh, 
And the demeſnes that there adjacent lie, 
That in thy likeneſs thou appear to us. 
Ben. An if he hear thee, thou wilt anger him. 
Mer. This cannot anger him: twould anger him 
To raiſe a ſpirit in his miſtreſs circle 
Of ſome ſtrange nature, letting it there ſtand 
Till ſhe had laid it, and conjur d it down; 
That were ſome ſpight: my invocation 
Is fair and honeſt, and, in his miſtreſs' name, 
I conjure only but to raiſe up him. 
Ben. Come, he hath hid himſelf among thoſe trees, 
To be conſorted with the humorous 5 4th 
Blind is his love, and beſt befits the dar 
Mer. If love be blind, love cannox bit the mark. 
Now will he fit under a 'medlar tree, 
And wiſh his miſtreſs were that kind of fruit, 


— He ſhoots his bolt but ſeldom ; but when Adam lets 20, 
he hits:“ 

„ He ſhoots at thee too, gam Bell; and his arrows tick 

f here.“ STEEVENS. 

Je ape is dead,. — This was a term of endearment 1 in our 
author's time, 80 1 in Naſh's Apologie of Pierce Pennileſſe, 1 1593 3 
„ Evenves't read, when I was a little ape at Cambridge.” 

Ma LONE. 
he humorous 2g . I ſuppoſe Shakſpeare means humid, 
the moiſt decyy night. "Chapman uſes the wore in that ſenſein 
his tranſlation of Homer, book II. edit. 1598 \ 
« The other gods and knights at arms fegt all the peg 
night.” | 
Again, in Drayton's Polyolbion, ſong z: * 
Such matter as ſhe takes trom the groſs. bumorouw nn 1 
Again, ſong 13th : ” Tk SIN 
c —which late the humorous night ; 
„ Beſpangled had with pearl © Xx Wa 
Again, in bis Barons Mais, canto I: | 
2 = he humorous fogs deprive us of his lot Ae 4 


\'E4 as 
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Romeo, good night; — I'll to my truckle- bed; 
This field-bed is too cold for me to ſleep: 
Come, ſhall we go? Og 


Ben. Go, then; for tis in vain 
To ſeek him here, that means not to be found. 


Exeunt. 
E 
CLapulet's Garden. 


Euter Romeo. 


Nom. He jeſts at ſcars, that never felt a wound. 
But, ſoft! what light through yonder window breaks? 
It is the eaſt, and Ea is the ſun . 


Juliet appears above, at a Window, 


1 A maids, &c. ] After this line in the quarto, 1597, I find two 
il other verſes, containing ſuch ribaldry, that I cannot venture to 
| inſert them in the text, though I exhibit them here as a proof that 
[| either the poet or his friends knew ſometimes how to blot ; 
| ; G Romeo that ſhe were, O that ſhe were 
An open Et cetera, thou a Poprin Pear! 
This pear is mentioned in the Wiſe Woman of Hog5don, 1638 ; 
« What needed J to have grafted in the ſtock of ſuch a choke- 
pear, and ſuch a goodly Poprin as this to eſcape me? 
Again, in 4 Woman never vc d, 1632: 
E requeſted him to pull me 
64% A Katherine Pear, and had I not look'd to him 
% He would have miſtook and given me a Popperin,” 
In the Atheifi*s Tragedy, by Cyril Turner, 1611, there is much 
conceit about this Pear. I am unable to explain jt, nor does it 
appear indeed to deſerve explanation, | 
Thus much may ſafely be ſaid ; viz. that our Pear might have 
been of French extraction, as Popering was the name of a pariſh in 


1775, ver. 13650; | 
* In Flandres, al beyonde the ſee _ 
At Popering in the place.” STEEVYENS. | 
3 He jefts at ſcars, ] That is, Mercutio jeſts, whom he over- 
| Jonxson. | | 4 He 


As maids call medlars, when they laugh alone. _ 


the Marches of Calais. So, Chaucer's Rime of Sire Thopas, edit, 


22 
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Ariſe, fair ſun, and kill the envious moon, 

Who is already ſick and pale with grief, 

That thou her maid art far more fair than ſhe: 
Be not her maid, ſince ſhe is envious; 

Her veſtal livery is but ſick and green, 

And none but tools do wear it; caſt it off.— 
It is my lady; O, it is my love: 

O, that ſhe knew ſhe were 

She ſpeaks, yet ſhe ſays nothing ; ; What of char? ? 
Her eye diſcourſes, I will anſwer it.—— 

Jam too bold, tis not to me it ſpeaks: 

Two of the faireſt ſtars in all the. heaven, 
Having ſome buſineſs, do intreat her eyes 

To twinkle in their ſpheres till they return. 
What if her eyes were there, they in her head? 
The brightneſs of her cheek would ſhame thole ſtars, 
As day-light doth a lamp; her eye in heaven 
Would through the airy region ſtream ſo bright, 


That birds would ſing, and think it were not night. 
See, how ſhe leans her cheek upon her hand ! 


*O, that I were a glove upon that hand, 
That I might touch that cheek 7 ! 

Ful, Ay me! | 

Rom. She PR —— 


« He (that perſon jeſts, is merely an alluſion to his hav- 
ing conceived himſelf ſo armed with the love of Roſalind, that 
no other beauty could make any impreſſion on him. This is 
clear from the converſation he has with Mercutio, juſt before 
they go to Capulet's. REMaRKs., 

+ Be not her maid, | Be not a votary to the moon, to Diana, 

OHNSONe. 

I. is my laay;] This line and half I have replaced. Jo nson, 

O that I were a glove uon that hand,] This paſſage appears 
to have been ridiculed by Shirley in T he School of Compliments, a 
comedy, 1637: 

% Oh that I were a flea upon that ip,” &c. Srezvr xs. 

7 —touch that cheek !] The quarto, 1597, reads; ** 4; 4 that 
cheek,” STEEVENS, 


; O, ſpeak 


5 ROMEO aw JULTET.: 


8 O, ſpeak, again, bright angel ! for thou art N 
As glorious to this night, being o'er my head, 
As is a winged meſſenger of heaven 
Unto the white-upturned wond'ring eyes 
Of mortals, that fall back to gaze on him, 
When he beſtrides 9 the lazy-pacing clouds, 
And fails upon the boſom of the air. 
Jul. O Romeo, Romeo! whereforcartthou Romeo: ? 
Deny thy father, and refuſe thy name : 
Or, if thou wilt not, be but ſworn my love, 
And I'll no longer be a Capulet. 
Kom. Shall I hear more, or ſhall I ſpeak at this? 


Aal. 
Jul. Tis but thy name, that is my enemy; 
l Thou art thyſelf, though not a Montague. 


What's 


8 0h, ſpeak again, eb angel! for tbou art 

As glorious to this night,] Though all the printed copies - 
concur in this reading, yet the latter part of the ſimile ſeems 10 
require, | 

As glorzbes to this ght; | 

and therefore I have ventured-to alter the text ſo. ThrOBAU D. 

I have reſtored the old reading, for ſurely the change was un- 
neceſſary. The plain ſenſe is, that juliet, appeared“ as ſplendid 
an objet in the vault of heaven obſcured by darkneſs, as an 
angel could ſeem to the eyes of mortals, who were Ars back 
to gaze upon him. 

As glorious to this night, means as glorious an appearance in this 
dark night, &c, It ſhould be obſerved, however, that the fimile 
agrees preciſely with Theobald's alteration, and not ſo well 
with the old reading. STEEve xs. 

9 — the lazy-pacing clouds, ] Thus corrected from the firſt 
edition, in the other /azy-pxf/ing. Pore. 

t Thou art thyſelf, though 207 4 Montague. ] i. e. you would 
be juſt what you are, although you were not of the Houſe of 
Montague. WA BURTON. 

I think the true reading is, 

Thou art thyſelf, hen not a Montague. 
Thou art a being of peculiar excellence, and haſt none of the 
malignity of the family from which thou haſt thy name.— 
Hanmer reads : 
Thou'rt not 2 fo, though a Montague, Jon 1 
15 


ROMEO Ax p JULIET. 59 
What's Montague? it is nor hand, nor foot, 
Nor arm, nor face, nor any other part: | 
What's'in a name ? that which we call a roſe, 
By any other name would ſmell as ſweet ; 

So Romeo would, were he not Romeo call'd, 
Retain that dear perfection which he owes, 


This line 1s wanting in the elder quarto; all the other edi- 
tions concur in one reading. I think the paſſage will ſupport 
Dr. Johnſon's ſenſe without his propoſed alteraton, Thou art 
thy ſelf (i, e. a being of diſtinguiſhed excellence) though thou 

art not what thou appeareſt to others, akin to thy family in ma- 
lice, ST+EVENS, 

Thou art thyſelf, though not a Montague.) A flight” change of 
punctuation would give an eaſy ſenſe: 

Thou art thyſelf, though; not a Montague. 
So, 1 in The Midſummer Night' 5 Dream, act iii. ſc. laſt: 

40 My legs are longer though, to run away.“ 
Other writers frequently uſe though for however, So, in \ The 
Fatal Dawry, a tragedy, by Maſſinger, 1632: 

„Would you have him your huſband that you love, 

*« And can it not be? He 1s your ſervant, though, 

* And may perform the office of a huſband.” 
Again, in Otway's Venice Preſerved : 

„I thank thee for thy labour, though, and bim too,” 

 Maroxe. 

There is certainly ſome obſcurity in this paſſage, which might - 
poſſibly be removed by reading 

Thou art thyſelf, though yet a Montague. 
Or thus: 
Thou art thyſelf, a/thoygh a Montague, 

At leaſt Juliet's meaning ſeems to be, that though he was a 
Montague by name, and therefore her enemy, yet, tor his perſon 
and mind, i. e as a man, ſhe might ſtill be allowed to love him. 

The following lines are in the folio thus: 

| What's Montague? it is nor hand nor foot, 

Nor arm, nor tace, O be ſome other name 
Belonging to a man. - 
What's in a name, &. 

and ſhould, perhaps, be thus regulated: 
What's Montague? it is nor hand, nor foot, 
Nor arm, nor face, (nor any other part) 
Belonging to a man. O be ſome mT name, 
What's in a name, &c. 

The words, nor any other part, which are in the quarto TS 
tions, ſeem to haye been omitted in the folio by inadvertency. 
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Hyflory of Romeus and Juliet, 1562: 


60 ROMEO aw JULIET. 


Without that title :—Romeo, doff thy name; 

And for that name, which is no part of thee, | 

Take all myſelf. | 
Rom. I take thee at thy word: 

Call me but love, and P11 be new baptiz'd 
Henceforth I never will be Romeo. 
Ful. W ©: art thou, that, thus beſcreen'd in 

night 
So danbiel 8 on my counſel ? 
Rom. By a name 
I know not how to tell thee who I am : 
My name, dear faint, is hateful to myfelt, 
Becauſe it is an enemy to thee; 
Had I it written, I would tear the word. 
Jul. My ears have yet not drunk a hundred words 
Of that tongue's uttering, yet I know the ſound ; 
Art thou not Romeo, and a Montague ? 
Rom, Neither, fair-ſaint, if either thee diſlike, 
-- Fan "_ cam'ſt thou hither, tell me ? and where- 
dre? 
The orchard-walls are high, and hard to climb ; 
And the place death, conſidering who thou art, 
If any of my kinſmen find thee here. 
Rom. With love's light wings did I o'er-perch 
theſe walls: 
For ſtony limits cannot hold love out: 


* Take all myſelf.] The elder quarts reads, 7 3 all I have. 
TEEVENSe * 


3 My ears have yet not drunk a hundred awords 
Of that tongue's uttering,—-] We meet with almoſt the 
fame words in King Edward III. a tragedy, 1596: 
I might perceive his eye in her eye loſt, 
« His ear to aint her feet tongue's utterance.” 
Malone. 
4 With love's light wings did J o'erperch theſe walls ;] Here 
alſo we find Shakipeare tollowing the ſteps of the author of The 


« Approaching near the e place from whence his heart - 
__ life, 


« 88 
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And what love can do, that dares love attempt; 
Therefore thy kinſmen are no ſtop to me. 

Jul. If they do ſee thee, they will murder thee, 
Nom. Alack ! there lies more peril in thine eye, 
Than twenty of their ſwords i; look thou but ſweet, 

And I am proof againſt their enmity. 
Jul. I would not for the world, they ſaw thee here. 
Rom. I have night's cloak to hide me from their 
fight ; 
And, but thou love me, let them wt here; 
My life were better ended by their hate, 
Than death prorogued, wanting of thy love. 
Jul. By whoſe direction found'ſt thou out this place? 
Rom. By love, who firſt did prompt me to enquire; 
He lent me counſel, and I lent him eyes. 
I am no pilot; yet, wert thou as far 
As that vaſtſhore waſh'd with the fartheſt ſea, 
I would adventure for ſuch merchandiſe. 
Jul. Thou know'ſt the maſk of a is on my 
face; - 
Elſe would a maiden bluſh bepaint my cheek, 
For that which thou haſt heard me ſpeak ro-vight. 
Fain would I dwell on form, fain, fain den 
What I have ſpoke ; But farewel compliment ! 
Doſt thou love me? I know, thou wilt ſay Ay; 
And I will take thy word: yet, if thou ſwear'ſt, 
Thou may'ſt prove falſe ; at lovers' perjuries, 
They fay, Jove laughs. O, gentle Romeo, 


© 80 5 he wox, he leap'd the wall, and there he 

| y'd his wife, 

6 wh in the window watch'd .the coming of her 

lerd——” MartoxE. 
here lies more peril in thine eye, 

' Than twenty of their Pon thy 3 
He and Fletcher have copied this thought in The Maid 
nz the Mill 

| The lady may command, fir ; 
«6 She bears a an eye more dreadful than'your weapon.” 
| DTEEVENS» 


„ 
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If thou doſt love, pronounce it faithfully: 
Or if thou think'ſt I am too quickly won, 
I'II frown, and be perverſe, and ſay thee nay, 
So thou wilt woo ; but, elſe, not for the world. 
In truth, fair Montague, I am too fond ; 
And therefore thou may ſt think my haviour light : 
But truſt me, gentleman, III prove more true, 
Than thoſe that have more cunning to be ſtrange. 
I ſhould have been more ſtrange, I muſt confeſs, 
But that thou over-heardſt, ere I was ware, 
My true love's paſſion : therefore pardon me; 
And not impute this yielding to light love, 
Which the dark night hath ſo diſcovered, 

Rom. Lady, by yonder bleſſed moon I vow, 
That tips with filver all theſe fruit- tree tops, — 

ul. O, ſwear not by the moon, the inconſtant moon 

That monthly changes in her circled orb, 
Leſt that thy love prove likewiſe variable. 

Rom. What ſhall I ſwear by? 

Ful. Do not {wear at all; 

Or if thou wilt, ſwear by thy gracious ſelf, 
Which 1s the god of my 1dolatry, 
And Pl believe thee, 

Rom. If my heart's dear love — 

Jul. Well do not ſwear ; although I joy in thee: 
I have no joy of this contract to-night : 
It is too raſh, too unadvis'd, too ſudden ; 
Too like the lightning, which doth ceaſe to * 


© —coping to Ze flrange.] For coying the modern editions have 
cunning. | JOHNSON» 

Cunning is the reading of the elder quarto, and T have reſtored 
it. To coy is nevertheleſs an old verb, So, in 4 N newer 
vcæ d, 1632: 

f Love is fo young, it coys but cannot ſpeak.” 

Jo be Arange, 1 is to put on affected coldneſs, to appear ſhy. So, in 

Greene's Mamillia, 1 1593 + * It is faſhion in Padua to be fo 
5 


frovge with fs frien STBEYENS, 


Eec 
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Fre one can ſay It lightens *, 7 Sweet, good night? 

This bud of love, by fummer's ripening breath, 

May prove a beauteous flower when next we meet. 

Good night, good night! as ſweet repoſe and reſt 
Come to thy heart, as that within my breaſt ! 

Rom. O, wilt thou leave me ſo unſatisfied ? _ 

Jul. What ſatis faction canſt thou have to-night ? 


Rom. The exchange of thy love's faithful vow for 


mine. 
Jul. I gave thee mine before thou didſt requeſt it: 
And yet 1 would it were to give again. 5 * 
Rom. Would'ſ thou withdraw it? for what pur- 
poſe, love ? N 
Jul. But to be frank, and give it thee again. 
And yet I wiſh but for the thing I have: | 
My bounty is as boundlets as the ſea, 
My love as deep; the more I give to thee, 
The more I have, for both are infinite. 
I hear ſome noiſe within ; Dear love, adieu ! 


I l Narſe calls within. 
Anon, good nurſe ! Sweet Montague, be true. 
Stay but a little, I will come again. [ Exit. 


Rom. O bleſſed bleſſed night! I am afeard, 
Being in night, all this is but a dream, 
Too flattering-ſweet to be ſubſtantial, 


Re-enter Juliet, above. 


Jul. Three words, dear Romeo, and good night, 
indeed. 


6 6 Fre one can ſay, —11 lightens,) So, in the Miracles of Moſes, by 
rayton ; - | 
; & —— lightning ceaſſeſsly to burn, 

& Swifter than thought from place to place to paſs, 

„ And being gone, doth ſuddenly return 

% Ere you could ſay preciſely exhat it was.” 
The ſame thought occurs in the Midſummer Night's Dream, 

ES | | _ DTEEVENS, 
7 Sqveet, good night.] All the intermediate lines from Sweet, 

good night, to Stay but a little, &c, were added after the firit 
COPY. DOTBEEVENS, | e IF 
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1 64 ROMEO amv JULI E T. 
| lf that thy bent of love be honourable, 
| Thy purpoſe marriage, ſend me word to-morrow, 

i By one that I'll procure to come to thee, 
1 Where, and what time, thou wilt perform the rite; 
Wn And all my fortunes at your feet 111 tay Y, 

| And follow thee my lord throughout the world. 

| [ Within : Madam. 

1 dome, anon +=Biit if thou mean'ſt not well, 
1x | } do beſeech thee, —[ Within: Madam. ] By and by, 
| | I come ;— 
= To ceaſe thy ſuit and leave me to my grief : 
1 To-morrow will I ſend. 
10 Rom. So thrive my ſoul.— 

is | Jul. A thouſand times good night! [ Exit. 
_n_- Rom. A thouſand times the worſe, to want my 

| light — 

| Love goes toward love, as ſchool-boys from their 
I | | books ; 
| But love from love, towards ſchool with heavy looks, 


1 | Re-enter Juliet again, above. 


i Jul. Hiſt! Romeo, hiſt !--O, for a faulconer's voice, 


0 | ö 3 If that thy bent of love be honourable, c. ] In The 7 ragicall 

Rt Ayflory already _—_— noted Juliet uſes nearly the ſame expreſſions: 
8 thought be chaſte, and have on virtue 

: roun 

| | | - wedlock be the end and mark which your deſire hath 
% | | oun | 

4 Obedience ſet aſide, unto my parents due, 
„The quarrel eke that long between our houſholds 

grew, 

1 «© Both me and mine T will all obole th you betake, 

[3 Aud following you where ſo you go, my father's houſe 

M1 forſake ; 

“ But if by wanton love and by unlawful ſuit 

| » Vou think in-ripeſt years to pluck my maidenhood's 

11 dainty fruit, - 

— 14 ou are beguil'd, and now your Juliet you beſecks, 
To ceaſe your ſuit, and ſuffer her to live among her 

likes,” MaLonEs 


To 
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To lure this taſſel-gentle back again! 
Bondage is hoarſe, and may rot ſpeak aloud ; 
Elfe would I tear the cave where echo lies, 
And make her airy tongue more hoarſe than mine 
With repetition of my Romeo's names 

Rom. It is my foul, that calls upon my name 
How filver-ſweet ſound loyers* tongues by night, 
Like ſofteſt muſic to attending ears | 

Ful. Romeo! . 

Rom. My ſweet ? 

Ful. At what o'clock to-morrow 
Shall I ſend to thee ? 

Rom. By the haur of nine. 
Ful. I will not fail; "tis twenty years 
I have forgot why I did call thee back. 

Rom. Let me ſtand here till thou remember it. 

Jul. I ſhall forget, to have thee ſtill ſtand there, 
Rememb'ring how I love thy company. 


bill then, 


* To lute this taſſel-gentle back again !] The ta or tiercel (for 
ſo it ſhould be ſpelt) is the male of the goſiharwt ; ſo called, becauſe 
it is a tierce or third leſs than the female: This is equally true of 
all birds of prey. In the Boote Falconrye, by George Turbervile, 
gent. printed in 1575; I find a whole — on the Falcon: gentle, 
&c, So, in The Guardian, by Maffinger ' : 

«© ———then for an evening flight 
8 A tiercel. gentle.“ Fe TEIN | 
Taylor the water poet uſes the ſame Expreſſion; 4 —— By caſting 
« out the lure, ſhe makesothe tafe/-gextle come to her fiſt,” | 
Again, in Spenſer's Faety Queen, b. iii. . 12 
« Having far off eſpy de a tafel gentg | | 
« Which after her his nimble wings doth ſtraine.“ 
Again, in Decker's Match me in London, 4 : | 

ö % Your tafel-geiitle, ſhe's lur'd off and gone.” 

This ſpecies of hawk had the epithet of gentle annexed to it; 
from the eaſe with which it was tamed; and its attachment' to 
man. STEEVYENS - | | 

That the tafel is of a diſtin ſpecies appears from the followings 
quotation from the Rufſe Commonwealth, by G. Fleteber, 1.591, 
great ſtore of hawkes, the eagle, the girfaulcon, the ſighs 
fauleon, the goſshawk, the 4e, the ſpurhawke. &c. | 


| | Hens son- 
Vot. X. F e 
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Rem. And T1 ſtill ſtay, to have thee ſtill forget, 
Forgetting any other home but this. 

Jul. Tis almoſt morning, I would have thee gone: 
And yet no further than a wanton's bird: | 
Who let's it hop a little from her hand, 

Like a poor pritoner in his twiſted gyves, 
And with a filk thread plucks it back again, 
So loving-jealous of his liberty. 

Rom. I would I were thy bird. 

Ful. Sweet, ſowould I ; | . 

Yet I ſhould kill thee with much cheriſhing. 

Good night, good night! parting is ſuch ſweet ſorrow, 

That I ſhall ſay—good night, till it be — 
| Exit. 

Rom. Slcep dwell upon thine eyes, peace in thy 

breaſt ! 
Would I were ſleep and peace, ſo ſweet to reſt ! 
Hence will I to my ghoſtly father's cell ; 
His help to crave and my dear hap to tell. ¶ Exit. 


a5 
A MONASTERY. 


Enter friar Lawrence, with a baſket. 


Fri. »The grey-ey'd morn ſmiles on the frowning 
night, | 


Checkering the eaſtern clouds with ſtreaks of light ö 


And flecked darkneſs like a drunkard reels | 
From forth day'spath-way, made by Titan's wheels: 
| Now 


1 The grey-ey'd morn, &c.] Theſe four firſt lines are here re - 
laced, conformable to the firſt edition, where ſuch a deſcriptiog 
rs much more proper than in the mouth of Romeo juſt before, 
when he was full of nothing but the thoughts of his miſtreſs, 
3 | | Pork. 
In the folio theſe lines are printed twice over, and given twice 
to Romeo, and once to the friar. Joanson, DHHS 
The ſame miſtake has hkewiſe happened in the quartos, 1 599, 
1609, and 1637. STEEVENS: | 
+ And flecked darkne7] Flecked is ſpotted, dappled, ſtreaked, or 
£ | voarie⸗ 
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Now ere the ſun advance his burning eye, 

The day ta chear, and night's dank dew to dry, 
I muſk up-fill this ofier cage of ours 
With baleful weeds, and precious-juiced flowers. 
The earth, that's nature's mother, is her tomb; 
What is her burying grave, that is her womb ; 
And from her womb children of divers kind 

We ſucking on her natural boſom find ; 

Many for many virtues excellent,  _ 

None but for ſome, and yet all different. 

O, mickle is the * powerful grace, that lies 

In plants, herbs, ſtones, and their true qualities: 
For nought ſo vile that on the earth doth live *; 
But to the earth ſome ſpecial good doth give; 


variegated. In this ſenſe it is uſed by Churchyard, in his Le- 
gend of Tho. Mowbray Duke of Norfolk, Mowbtay, ſpeaking of 
the Germans, ſays : g 

& All jagg'd and frounc'd, with divers colours deck' d, 

&© They ſwear, they curſe, and drink till they be fleck'd.”? 
Lord Surrey uſes the ſame word in his tranſlation of the 4th 
Eneid: | | 

Her quivering cheekes fecked with deadly ſtaine. “ 
The ſame image occurs in Much ado about Nothing, act v. fc, iii: 

„ Dapples the drowſy eaſt with ſpots of grey. STEEVENS. 
I muff, up-fill this ozicr cage of ours, &e.] So, in the 1 ,th ſong 
of Drayton's Polyolbion : 

+ His happy time he ſpends the works of God to ſee, 

& In thoſe ſo ſundry herbs which there in plenty grow, 
© Whoſe ſundry ſtrange effects he only ſeeks to know. 
And in alittle maund, being made of ozzers ſmall, 

© Which ſerveth him to do full many a thing withal, 

« He very choicely forts his ſimples got abroad.” 
Drayton is ſpeaking of a hermit.' STEEvBNs. 
4 The earth, that's Nature's mother, is her tomb; ; 
«© Omniparens, eadem rerum commune ſepulchrum. 
| „FF. Lucretius. 
« The womb of nature, and perhaps her grave.“ Million. 
| ITE N STEEVENS4 
S —porverſul grace, ] Efficacious virtue. JoansONs. + 
6 For Lg ſo wile that on the earth doth live.] The quarto, 
1597, reads: | | nne gh 
? For nought ſo vile that vile on earth doth live, .STEEvENss 
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Nor ought ſo good, but, ſtrain'd from that fair uſe, 

Revolts from true birth, ſtumbling on abuſe ; 

Virtue itſelf turns vice, being miſapplied; 

And vice ſometimes by action dignify'd. 

Within the infant rind of this ſmilll flower 

Poiſon hath reſidence, and med'cine power: 

For this, being ſmelr, with that part chears each part; 

Being taſted, flays all ſenſes with the heart. 

7 Two ſuch oppoſed foes encamp them ſtill 

In man as well as herbs, grace, and rude will; 
And where the worſer is predominant, | 

Full ſoon the canker death eats up that plant. 


Enter Romeo. 


Rom. Good morrow, father ! 

Fri. Benedicite ! 
What early tongue fo ſweet ſaluteth me 
Young ſon, it argues a diſtemper'd head, 

So ſoon to bid good morrow to thy bed : 
Care keeps his watch in every old man's eye, 
And where care lodges, fleep will never lie ; 
But where unbruiſed youth with unſtuft brain 
Doth couch his limbs, there golden ſleep doth reign: 
Therefore thy earlineſs doth me affure, 
Thou art up-rouz'd by ſome diſtemp'rature ; 
Or if not ſo, then here I hit it right 
Our Romeo hath not been in bed to-night. 
Rom. That laſt is true, the ſweeter reſt was mine. 
Fri. God pardon ſin ! waſt thou with Roſaline ? 


7 Tavo ſuch oppoſed ro] Foes is the reading of the oldeſt 
copy; Tings of that in 1609. Shakſpeare might have remember- 
od the following paſlage in the old play of Migfortunes of King 
 Arthar, 1587: 

Peace hath three foes encamped in our breaſts, 
«© Ambition, wrath, and envie.—” S$TEEVENS, 
8 emwith unfiuft brain, &c,] The copy, 1597, reads: 
60 - with unſtu ff'd brain MAC 
© Doth couch his limmes, there golden fleep remaines,”? 
OTEBVENS. 
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Nom. With Roſaline, my ghoſtly father ? no; 
I have'forgot that name, and that name's woe. 

Fri. That's my good ſon : But where haſt thou 

been then ? 

Rom. T'll tell thee, ere thou aſk it me again. 
I have been feaſting with mine enemy; 
Where, on a ſudden, one hath wounded me, 
That's by me wounded ;. both our remedies 
Within thy help and holy phyfick lies : 
I bear no hatred, bleſſed man; for, lo, 
My interceſſion likewiſe ſteads my fo. 

Fri. Be plain, good ſon, and homely in thy drift; ; 
Riddling confeſſion finds but riddling ſhrift. 

Rom. Thos plainly know, my heart's dear love is 

et 

On the fair daughter of rich Capulet : 
As mine on hers, ſo hers is ſet on mine; | 
And all combin'd, fave what thou muſt combine 
By holy marriage: When, and where, and how, 
We met, we woo'd, and made exchange of vow, 
I'll tell thee as we paſs ; but this I pray, 
Thar thou confent to marry us this day. 

Hi. Holy faint Francis ! what a change is here! 
Is Roſaline, whom thou didſt love ſo dear, 
So. ſoon forſaken ? young men's love then lies 
Not truly in their hearts, but in their eyes. 
Holy ſaint Francis! what a deal of brine 
Hath waſh'd thy fallow cheeks for Rofaline ! 
How much ſalt water thrown away in waſte, 
To ſeaſon love, that of it doth not taſte ! 
The ſun not yet thy fighs from heaven clears, 
Thy old groans ring yet in my ancient ears; 
Lo, here upon thy cheek the ſtain doth fit 
Of an old tear, t * is not waſh'd off yet: 
If &er thou waſt thyſelf, and theſe woes thine, 
Thou and theſe woes were all for Roſaline; ; 


o 


* Holy Saint Frarcis I] Old copy, Jeſu Maris! STEEVENS. 
i And 
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And art thou chang'd? pronounce this ſentence then 

Women may fall, when there's no ſtrength in men. 
Rom. Thou chidd'ſt me oft for loving Roſaline. 
Fri. For doating, nor tor loving, pupil mine, 
Rom. And pad me bury love. | 
Fri. Not in a grave, Wy 

To lay one in, another out to have. | 
Rom. I pray thee, chide not: ſhe, whom I love 

now, | 

Doth grace for grace, and love for love allow; 

The other did not fo. 
Fri. O, the knew well, 

Thy love did read by rote, and could not ſpell. 

But come, young waverer, come go with me, 

In one reſpect Ill thy aſſiſtant be; 

For this alliance may ſo happy prove, 

To turn your houſholds' rancour to pure love o. 
Rom. O, let us hence; I ſtand on ſudden haſte, 
Fri, Wiſely, and flow ; They ſtumble, that run faſt. 


[ Exeunt, 
Te STREET. 


Enter Benvolio, and Mercutio, 1 


Ader. Where the devil ſhould this Romeo be? 


Came he not home to- night? 
Ben, Not to his father's ; I ſpoke with his man. 
Mer, Why, that ſame pale hard-hearted wench, 
that Rofaline, 
Torments him ſo, that he will ſure run mad. 
Ben. Tybalt, the kinſman of old Capulet, 
Hath ſent a letter to his father's houſe. 
Mer, A challenge, on my life, ; 


9 The two following lines were added ſince the firſt copy of this 
play. STEEVENS, TOS.) 
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Ben. Romeo will anſwer it. 
Mer. Any man, that can write, may anſwer a 


jetter. 
Ben. Nay, he will anſwer the jetter $ maſter, how 


he dares, being dar'd. 
Mer. Alas, poor Romeo, he is already dead! ſtabb'd 


with a white wench's black eye, ſhotthorough the ear 
with a love- ſong; the very pin of his heart cleftwith 
the blind bow-boy's but- haft; And is he a man to 


encounter Tybalt? 


Ben. Why, what is Tybalt ? 
Mer. More than prince of cats, I can tell vou. 


O, he is the * courageous captain of compliments: 
he fights as FP ſing prick-ſong, keeps time, diſtance?, 


1 The very pin of his heart cleft with the Blind 7 boy s but= - 
ſhaft;) The alluſion is to archery. The clout or white mark at 
which the arrows was directed, was faſtened by a black pin placed 
in the center of it. To hit this was the higheſt ambition 8 
markſman. So, in No Vit like à Woman's, a comedy, by Mid- 
dleton, 1657 : 

They have ſhot two arrows without heads, 
& They cannot ſtick i“ the but yet : hold out knight, 
% And I'll clave the black pix i' the midſt of the white.” 
Again, in Marlowe's Tamburlaine, 1591: 
% For kings are clouts that every man ſhoots at, 
Our crown the pin that thouſands ſeek to cleave.” 
MaLoxe 

2 | More than prince of cats, =] Tybert, the name given to the 

Cat, in the ſtory-book of R ware the Fox WARBURTON. 


So, in Decker*s Satiroma 
„ —tho? you were Bier, the long · tail'd prince of Rats.“ 


Again, in Have with you to Saffron Walden, &c. 1 598 : 
«& —not Tibault prince of Cats, &c.” STEEVzRs. 
3' —courageous captain of compliments:] A complete maſter of 
all the laws of ceremany, the principal man in the doctrine of 


punctilio. 


„A man of compliments, whom right and wropg 
& Have choſe as umpire;“ 
ys our author of Don Armada, the Spaniard, in Lowe's Labour 
Le. Jonnson. 
4 —teeps time, diſtance, and proportion.] So Tonſor' s Bobadil: 
« Note your diftance, keep your due proportion of time.” 
OTEEY ENS. 


F4 | and 


and proportion; he reſts his minim, one, two, and the 
third in your boſom: the very butcher of afilk buttons, 
a duelliſt, a duelliſt; a gentleman of the very firſt 
houſe;—of the firſt and ſecond cauſe; Ah, the im- 
mortal paſſado! the punto reverſo! ? the hay 
Ben. The what? | 5 

Mer. The pox of ſuch antick, liſping, affecting 
fantaſticoes ; theſe new tuners of accents ! — 
g very good blade! ——a very tall nan. 
a very good whore !—— ? Why, is not this a la- 
mentable thing, grandfire, that we ſhould be thus 
afflicted with theſe ſtrange flics, theſe taſhion-mon- 


be very buteber of ail: button,] 80, in the Return from 
Parnaſſus ; 
% Strikes his poinado at a buttons breadth.” STEEveRs., 
A gentleman of the wery firft houſe; —of the firſt and ſecond cauſe; ] 
i, o. one who pretends to be at the head of his family, and quar- 
rels by the book, See a note on As you like it, act v. ic. 6. 
| WARBURTON. 
Tybalt cannot pretend to be at the head of his family, as both 
Capulet and Romeo barr'd his claim to that elevation. A gen- 
tleman of the fr} hov/e ;——of the iir and ſecond canſe,” is a 
gentleman of the firſt rank, of the firſt eminence among theſe 
duelliſts; and one wha underſtands the whole ſcience of quarrel- 
ting, and will tell you of the , cauſe, and the fecond cauſe, for 
which a man is to fight. The Clown, in As you like it, talks of 
the /eventh cauſe in the ſame ſenſe. STEEVENS. 8 
7 —the hay] All the terms of the modern fencing-ſchool 
were originally Italian; the rapier, or ſmall thruſting ſword, bei 
firſt uſed in Italy. The hay is the word hai, you have it, uſed 
when a thruſt reaches the antagoniſt, from which our fencers, on 
the ſame occaſion, without knowing, I ſuppoſe, any reaſon for it, 
cry out, a JoENsON. 
 * —afetting fantaſiicoes.] Thus the old copies, and rightly. 
Modern editors and the folios read, phantafies. Naſh, in his 
Have with you to Saffron Walden, 1596, ſays —** Follow ſome 
of theſe new; fangled Galiardo's and Signor Fantaſtico's,“ &. 
Again, in Decker's Comedy of O Fortunatus, 1600: I have 
danc'd with queens, dallied with ladies, worn ſtrange attires, ſeen 
fantaftico's, conters'd with humoriſts,” &c. SrEEVENS. 
9 Why, is not this a lamentable thing, grandfire,) Humorouſly 
apoſtrophiſing his anceſtors, whoſe ſober times were unacquainted 
with the fopperies here complained ef. War BURTON. 
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gers, * theſe Pardonnez-moy's, who ſtand ſo much 
on the new form *, that they cannot fit at eaſe on the 
old bench? O, their box's their boy's / 


Enter Romeo. 


Ben, Here comes Romeo, here comes Romeo. 
Mer, Without his roe, like a dried 5 


fleſh, fleſh, how art thou fiſhified ! Now is : for 


the numbers that Petrarch flowed in : Laura, to his 
lady, was but a kitchen-wench ; —marry, ſhe had a 
better love to be-rhyme her : Dido, a dowdy ; Cleo- 
atra, a gipſy ; Helen and Hero, hildings and har- 
ba 3 Thiibe, a grey eye or ſa, but not to the pur- 
poſe, —Signior Romeo, bon jour there's a French 
{alutation to your French ſlop*, You gave us the 
counterfeit fairly laſt night. 


9 —tbeſe pardonnez- moy's, ] Pardonnez-moi became the lan- 
guage of doubt or heſitation among men of the ſword, when the 
point of honour was grown ſo delicate, that no other mode of 
contradiction would be endured. Jounson. | 

z —ſ{tand ſo much on the zexv form, that they cannot ſit at eaſe 
on the old bench ?] This conceit is loſt, if the double meaning 
of the word form be not attended to. FaR MER. 

A quibble on the two meanings of the word form occurs in 
Love's Labour's Loft, act i. ſc. 1: —“ fitting with her on the 
form, and taken following her into the park; which, put together, 
is, in manner and form following,” STEEvens., 

O, their bones, their bones !] Mercutio is here ridiculing 
thofe frenchified fantaſtical coxcombs whom he calls pardonnex- 
210:*; ; and therefore, I ſuſpect here he meant to write French too, 

O, their box's / their bon's ! | | t 
i. e, how ridiculous they make themſelves in crying out, good, and 
being in ecſtaſies with every trifle ; as he had juſt deſcribed them 
before. g 
&« ——2a very good blade!” &c, TRTOBAL PD. 

Mr. Theobald's emendation is confirmed by a paſſage in 
Greene's Tu 2uoque, from which we learn that Bon jour was the 
common ſalutation of thoſe who affected to appear fine gentlemen 
in our author's time: “ No, I want the Bon eur and the w 
gzoque, which yonder gentleman has.” Maroxe, 


. 


Tour French flop, ) See vol. ii. p. 323. 471, STEEVENS, 
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Rem. Good morrow to you both, What counter. of 1 
feit *did I give you? ing 

Mer. The lip, fir, the flip; Can you not conceive. 1 

Rom. Pardon, good Mercutio, my buſineſs was ſing 
great; and, in ſuch a caſe as mine, a man may train 4 
courteſy. | Wa 

Mer. That's as much as to ſay—ſuch a caſe as 
yours conſtrains a man to bow in the hams. 

Rom. Meaning—to curt'ſy. 

Mer. Thou haſt moſt kindly hit it. 
Rom. A moſt courteous expoſition. 

Mer. Nay, I am the very pink of courteſy. 

Rom. Pink for flower, | 

Mer. Right. | 

Rom. Why, then is my pump well flower'd. 

Mer. Well ſaid : follow me this jeſt now, *till thou 
haſt worn out thy pump ; that when the ſingle ſole 


4 —-Jat counterfeit, &c, ? 
Mer. The ſlip, the flip fr;)] To underſtand this play upon 

the words coznterfeit and. /lip, it ſhould be obſerved that in our au- 
thoc's time there was a counterfeit piece of money diſtinguiſhed by 
the name of a //ip, Thais will appear in the following inſtances; 
« And therefore he went and got him certain /lips, which are 
« counterfeit pieces of money, being brafle, and covered over with 
« ſilver, which the common people call nps. Thieves falling 
out, True men come by their Goods; by Robert Greene. 


Again, - 
| © had like t' have been 
% Abus'd Y the buſineſs, had the /g flur'd on me, 
* A counterfeit.” Magnetic Lady, act iii. ſc. 6. 
Other inſtances may be {ſeen in Dodſley's 3 vol. v. p. 
396. edit. 1780. n 

5 —then is my pump well flower'd.] Here is a vein of wit too 
thin to be eaſily found. The fundamental idea is, that Romeo wrote 
pinked pumps, that is, punched with holes in figures. Jon xsox. 
See the ſhoes of the morrisdancers in the plate at the concluſion 
of the firſt part of K. Henry IV. with Mr, Tollet's remarks an- 
nexed to it. : 

It was the cuſtom to wear ribbons in the ſhoes formed into the 
ſtape of roſes, or of any other flewers. So Middleton, in the 
Maſque, by the Gent. of Gray's-Inn, 1614 : Every maſker's 
pump was faften'd with a Forwer ſuitable to his cap,” STEEVENS. 


of 
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of it is worn, the jeſt may remain, after the wear- 
ing, 2 ſingular. | 

Rom. O fingle-ſol'd jeſt, ſolely ſingular for the 
ſingleneſs ! | 

Mer. Come between us, good Benvolio; my wit 

faints. 

Rom. Switch and ſpurs, ſwitch and ſpurs ; or I'll 
cry a maten. | 

Mer. Nay, if thy wits run the wild-gooſe chaſe, I 
am done; for thou haſt moreof the wild-gooſe in one 
of thy wits, than, I am ſure, I have in my whole 
five : Was I with you there for the gooſe ? 

Rom. Thou waſt never with me for any thing, 
when thou waſt not there for the gooſe. 
Mer, I will bite thee by the ear for that jeſt, 

Rom. Nay, good gooſe, bite not“. 

Mer. Thy wit is sa very bitter ſweeting; it is a 
moſt ſharp ſauce, | 

Rom, And is it not well ſery'd in to a ſweet gooſe ? 


Mer. O, here's a wit of cheverel, that ſtretches 
from an inch narrow to an ell broad! 


Rom. 


6 I will bite thine ear 

in Jonſon's Alchymiſt : | 
„ Slave, 1 could bite thine ear.“ STEEVENs. 

7 —Good gooſe, bite not,] Is a proverbial expreſſion, to be found 
in Ray's Collection; and is uſed in The Tao Angry Women of 
Abington, 1599. STEEVENS. | | 

a very bitter ſweeting ;] A bitter feveeting, is an apple of 
that name, So, in Summer's Laßt Will and Teſtament, 1600: 


„% —as well crabs as fweetings for his ſummer fruits.“ 
Again, in Fair Em, 1631: 


] So Sir Epicure Mammon to Face 


* 


* —what, in diſpleaſure gone! 
And left me ſuch a bitter faveet to gnaw upon?“ 

Again, in Gower, De Confeſfione Aniantis, lib. 8. fol. 174. b: 

“For all ſuch tyme of love is lore, : 

„ And like unto the Sitter fevete 

« For though it thinke a man fyrſt ſwete 

« He ſhall well felen at laſle 

« That it is ſower, &c,” SrREVE NS. 


L vit of cheverel,] Cheverel is foft leather for gloves. 
Johxsox. 
, 
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Rom. I ſtretch it out for that word broad; which 
added to the gooſe, proves thee far and wide abroad 


a gooſe, ; 
Mer. Why, is not this better now than groaning 


for love ? now thou art ſociable, now art thou Ro- 
meo; now art thou what thou art, by art as well as 
by nature: for this driveling love is like a great na- 
tural, that runs lolling up and down to hide his 
bauble in a hole“. of 

Ben. Stop there, ſtop there. | 

Mer. Thou deſireſt me to ſtop in my tale againſt 
the hair“. 

Bea. Thou would'ſt elſe have made thy tale large. 

Mer. O, thou art deceiv'd, I would have made it 
ſhort : for I was come to the whole depth of my 
tale; and meant, indeed, to occupy the argument 
no longer. | 


Rom, Here's goodly geer ! — 


So, in the Tuo Maids of More-clacke, 1609: 
% Drawing on love's white hand a glove of warmth, 
& Not cheveril ſtretching to ſuch prophanation.” 
From Chevreau, a Kid, Fr. See vol. iv. p. 231. vol. vii. p. 238, 
| OT EEVENS. 

Cheveril is from chevreuil, roebuck. Muscrave. 

1 ro hide his bauble in a hole.) It has been already obſerved 
by Sir J. Hawkins, in a note on Alls Well, &c. vol. iv. p. 129. 
that a bauble was one of the aecoutrements of a licenſed fool or 
jeſter. So again, in Sir V. D' Awvenant's Albowine, 1629 : © For 
fuch rich widows there, love court fools, and uſe to play with their 
Baubles.” , 

Again, in The longer tho liveſt, the greater Fool thou art, 1670: 
ww 6 Andes fark an idiot vey bare bable,” 195 

See the plate at the end of X. Henry IV. P. I. with Mr. Tok 

let's obſervations on it. STEEVENS., 


2 — againft the hair.) A contrepoil: Fr. An expreſſion equiva- 


Tent to one which we now uſe —* againſt the grain.“ See vol, 
1. p. 317. val. v. p. 408. STEEVENS» 
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Enter Nurſe, and Peter. 


Mer. A fail, a fail, a ſail ! 

Ben. Two, two; a ſhirt, and a ſmock. 

Nurſe. Peter ! 

Peter. Anon ? 

Nurſe. My fan, Peter *. | 

Mer. Do, good Peter, to hide her face ; for her 
fan's the fairer of the two. 

Nurſe. God ye good morrow, gentlemen. 

Mer. God ye good den, fair gentlewoman. 

Nurſe. Is it good den? 

Mer. Tis no leſs, I tell you; for the bawdy hand 3, 
of the dial is now upon the prick of noon. 

Nurſe. Out upon you! what a man are you ? 

Rom. One, gentlewoman, that God hath made 


himſelf to mar. 

Nurſe. By my troth, it is well ſaid; — For hiniſelf 
to mar, quoth'a? Gentlemen, can any of you tell 
me where I may find the young Romeo ? 

Rom. I can tell you; but young Romeo will be 


1 My fan, Peter.] The buſineſs of Peter carrying the Nar/es 
fan, ſeems ridiculous according-to modern manners; but I find 
ſuch was formerly the practice. In an old pamphlet called “ he 
Serving-man's Comfort, 1598, we are informed, The mit- 
treſs muſt have one to carry her cloake and heod, another her 
anne.” FARMER. | | | 

Again, in Love's Labour's Loft : 

To ſee him walk before a lady, and to bear her fan. 
Again, in Every Man out of his Humour: If any lady, &. 
wants an upright gentleman in the nature of a gentleman uſher, 
&c. who can hide his face with her fan, &c.”” STeevens. 

God ye good den, ] i. e. God give you a good even. The 
firſt of theſe contractions is common among the ancient comic 
writers. So, in R. Brome's Northern Laſs, 1633: | 

| © God you good even, fir.” STEEVENS. .I 

3 — the hand of the dial—] In the Paritan Widow, 160g, 

which has been attributed to our author, is a ſimilar expreſſion: 
« —the feſkewe of the diale is upon the chriſſe · croſſe of noon,” 
5 | | . S TEEVENS. 
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older when you have found him, than he was when 
you ſought him: I am the youngeſt of that name, 
for fault of a worſe. | 

Nurſe. You ſay well. 

Mer. Yea, is the worſt well? very well took, 
i'faith ; wiſely, wiſely. ae 

Nurſe. If you be he, fir, I defire ſome confidence 
with you. | 

Ben. She will indite him to ſome ſupper. 

Mer. A bawd, a bawd, a bawd ! So ho! 

Rom. What haſt thou found ? | 

Mer. * No hare, fir ; unlefs a hare, fir, in alenten 
Pye, that is ſomething ſtale and hoar ere it be ſpent, 


An old hare hoar *, 

And an old hare hoar, 
1s wery good meat in lent : 

But a hare that is boar, 

Is too much for a ſcore, 
When it hoars ere it be ſpent,— 


Romeo, will you come to your father's ? we'll to din- 


ner thither. 

Rom. I will follow you. 
Mer. Farewel, ancient lady; farewel, lady, lady, 
lady *.  [ Evxeunt Mercutio, and Benvolio. 


4 Nohare, fir ;] Mercutio having roared out, So, ho! the cry 
of the ſportſmen when they ſtart a hare ; Romeo aſks avhar he has 
found. And Mercutio anſwers, No hare, &, The reſt is a ſeries 
of quibbles unworthy of explanation, which he who does not un- 
deritand, needs not lament his ignorance. Jounaon., * /- » 

5 An old hare hoar,] Hoar or hoary, is often uſed for mouldy, 
as things grow white from moulding. So, in Pierce Penzyleſ5's 
Supplication to the Devil, 1595 : Las hoary as Dutch butter,” 
Again, in F. Beaumont's letter toSpeght on his edition of Chaucer, 
1602 : Many of Chaucer's words are become as it were vinew'd 
and hoarie with over long lying.“ Again, in Every Man out of bis 
Humour: —— mice and rats TH 

Eat up his grain; or elſe that it might rot | 
© Within the Hoary ricks e'en as it ſtandz. STEEVENSs 

6 —lady, lady, lady.) The burthen of an old ſong. See Dr. 


Farmer's note on Twelfth Night, vol. iv. p. 202, STBEVENS. 


Nurſe. 
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Nurſe. 1 pray you, fir, what ſaucy merchant 7 was 
this, that was ſo full *of his ropery ? | 


Rom. A gentleman, nurſe, that loves to hear him- 
ſelf talk; and will ſpeak more in a minute, than he 
will ſtand to in a month. 5 | 

Nurſe. An a ſpeak any thing againſt me, I'll take 
him down an 'a were luſtier than he is, and twent 
ſuch Jacks; and if I cannot, I'll find thoſe that ſhall. 
Scurvy knave ! I am none of his flirt-gills; I am 
none of his ſkains-mates :--And thou muſt ſtand by 
too, and ſuffer every knave to uſe meat his pleaſure ? 


Pet. 


7 — what ſaucy merchant was this, &c,] The term merchant 
which was, and-even now is, frequently applied to the loweſt ſort 
of dealers, ſeems anciently to have been uſed on theſe familiar oc. 
caſions in contradiſtinction to gentleman; lignifying that the perſon 
ſhewed by his behavior he was a low fellow. Theterm chap, i. e. 
chapman, Aa word of the ſame import with merchant in its leſs re- 
ſpectable ſenſe, is ſtill in common uſe among the vulgar, as a ge- 
neral denomination for any perſon of whom they mean to ſpeak 
with freedom or diſreſpect. STEEvENs., 

8 — of his ropery ?] Ropery was anciently uſed in the ſame 
ſenſe as roguety is now. So, in the Three Ladies of London, 584 : 

Thou art very pleaſant and full of thy roperye.” 
Rope tricks are mentioned in another place, STEEVens, | 

9 None of his ſkains-mates.] A ſtein or ſtain was either a knife or 
a ſhort dagger. By Mains mates the nurſe means none of his looſe 
companions who frequent the fencing-ſchool with him, where we 
may ſuppoſe the exerciſe of this weapon was taught. | 

The word is uſed in the old tragedy of Soliman and Perſeda, 
15909. | 

we Againſt the light- foot Triſh have J ſerv'd, 
„And in my ſkin bare tokens of their ein . 
Again, in the comedy called Lingua, &c. 1607. At the opening 
of the piece Liagua is repreſented as apparelled in a particular 
manner, and among other things —having «a little gene tied in 
« a purple ſcarf,” 

Green, in his 2uip for an up lart Courtier, deſcribes „ an ill- 
% favoured knave, who wore by his ſide a fteine like a brewer's 
„ bung knife.“ | | 

Stein is the Iriſh word for a knife, 

Again, in the Merry Devil of Edmonton, 1626: 
« with this frantic and untamed paſſion, 
„To whet their feins.” 


rain 


not mark me, 


7 
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Pet. I ſaw no man uſe you at his pleaſure ; if! 
had, my weapon ſhould have quickly been out, I war: 
rant you: I dare draw as ſoon as another man, if! 
ſee occaſion in a good quarrel, and the law on my fide, 
Nurſe. Now, afore God, I am ſo vext, that every 
part about me quivers. Scurvy xnave Pray you, 
fir, a word : and as I told you, my young lady bade 
me enquire you out; what ſhe bade me ſay, I will kee 
to myſelf : but firſt let me tell ye, if ye ſhould lead 
her into a fool's paradiſe, as they ſay, it were a very 
groſs kind of behaviour, as they ſay : for the gentle- 
woman is young; and, therefore, if you ſhould deal 
double with her, truly, it were an ill thing to be of- 
fered to any gentlewoman, and very weak dealing, 
Rom. Nurſe, commend me to thy lady and miſ- 
treſs. I proteſt unto thee— _ 
Nurſe. Good heart! and i'fatth, I will fell her as 
much : Lord, lord, ſhe will be a joyful woman, 
Rom. What wilt thou tell her, nurſe ? thou doſt 


Nurſe, J will tell her, fir,—that you do proteſt '; 
which, as I take it, is a gentleman-like offer. 

Rom. Bid her deviſe ſome means to come to ſhrift 
This afternoon ; | f 
And there ſhe ſhall at friar Laurence? cell 
Be ſhriv'd, and marry'd. * Here is for thy pains, 

x Narſe, 


Again, in Warner's Allion's England; 1602; book v. chap. 26 
% And hidden ſteines from underneath their forged garments 
drew.“ STEEVENS. - 12 0 
Swift has the word in his deſcription of an Iriſh feaſt: 
« Acubit at leaſt the length of their Hains. Nichols, 
1 —proteff;)] Whether the repetition of this ward eonveyed 
any idea peculiarly comic to Shakſpeare*s audience, is not at pre- 
ſent to be determined. The uſe of it, however, is ridiculed in the 
old comedy of fir Giles Gooſecap, 1606: 3 | 
«© There is not the beſt duke's ſan in France dares ſay, I proteſt, 
till he be one and thirty years old at leaſt ; for the ic-heritance of 
that word 1s * to be _—_— before.” STEavens. f 
2 ere is for thy paius.] S0, in The Tragical H 
Nomeus and Juliet, 1562 * | : 83 n 
| 5 Then 
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Nurſe. No, truly, fir ; not a penny. 

Rom. Go to; I lay you ſhall. 

Nurſe. This afternoon, fir? well, ſhe ſhall be there. 

Rom. And ſtay, good nurſe, dehind the abby-wall: 

Within this hour my man ſhall be with thee; 

And bring thee cords made *like a tackled ſtair, 

3 Which to the high top- gallant of my joy 

Muſt be my convoy in the ſecret night. 

Farewel Be truſty, and I'll quit thy pains, 

Farewel !—Commend me to thy miſtreis. 

Nurſe. Now God in heaven bleſs thee !—Hatk 
vou, fir. - » 

Rom. What ſay'ſt thou, my dear nurſe? | 

Nurſe. ” 22 man ſecret? Did you ne'er hear 


Two ma 1285 counſel, putting one away? 

Rom. i warrant thee; my man's as true as ſteel, 
Nurſe. Well, fir; my miſtreſs is the ſweeteſt lady. 
Lord, lord ohen twas a little prating ching. — | 


« Then he vi crowns of gold out of his pocket drew, 
„% And gave them her—a flight reward, quoth he ;—and 
ſo adieu.“ MaLone. 55 
— {i'e a rackled ſlair,] Like __ of rope in the tackle of a - 
ip. JoHNSON+ 
| — top-gallant of my joy.] 
The !op-gallant is the higheſt extremity of the maſt of a ſhip. 
The expreſſion is common to many writers; among the reſt, to 
Markham, in his Ergii/h Arcadia, 1607 : 
* — — in the bigh 2h. gallant of his valour. * 
Again, in Elioffo Libidingſo, 1606: 
6 that, vailing top-gallant, the returned, xc. 


STEEVENS, 
* Well, fr; my miſtreſs is, the feveete/? lady : 
Lord, lord! when *twwas a little prating thing—} So, in 
the poem: 6 
And hoy ſhe gave her ſuck in youth, ſhe leave not to 
tel 
% A pretty babe, quoth ſhe, it was, when i was young, | 
© Lord, how it could full ru have prated with ** 
tongue, &c.““ 
This dialogue is not found 1 in painter 9 F Fa and Julieta. 
1 MaLons . 
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O,—there's a nobleman in town, one Paris, tha 
would fain lay Enife aboard; but ſhe, good ſoul 
had as lieve ſee a toad, a very toad, as ſee him. I 
anger her ſometimes, and tell her that Paris is the 
properer man; but, I'll warrant you, when I ſay fo, 


the looks as pale as any clout in the varſal world. 


Doth not roſemary and Romeo begin both with a 
letter ? | . 


Nom. Ay, nurſe; What of that? both with an R. 
Nurſe, Ah, mocker ! that's the dog's name . R 


15 


Rom. Ay, Nurſe ; æubat of that? Both <vith an R. 

Nurſe, Ab, mocker! that's the dog's name. R is for the no, J 
know it begins avith no other letter ;] I believe, I have rectified this 
odd ſtuff; but it is a little mortifying, that the ſenſe, when 
found, ſhould not be worth the pains of retrieving it. 

5 ſpiſſis indigna theatris | 

„ Scripta pudet recitare, & nugis addere pondus.“ 
The Nurſe is repreſented as a prating fil'y creature ; ſhe ſays, ſhe 
will tell Romeo a good joke about his «viſtreſs, and aſks him, whe- 


ther Roſemary and Romeo do not begin both with a letter: He ſays, 


Yes, an R. She, who, we mult ſuppoſe, could not read, thought 


he had mock'd her, and ſays, No, ſure, I know better : our dog's 


nanicis R. yours begins with another letter, This is natural enough, 
and in character. 2 put her in mind of that ſound which is 
made by dogs when they ſnarl ; and therefore, | preſume, fhe ſays, 
that is the dog's name. R in the ſchools, being called The dog's 
lter. Ben Jonſon, in his Eagliſb Grammar, ſays R tis the dog's 
leiter, aud hirreth in the ſound. 

& ];ritata canis quod R. R. quam plutima dicat,” Luci, 


WarBURTON. 
Dr. Warburton reads :—R. is for Tee? Sretvexs. 


o Ah mocker ! that's the dog's name. N is for the No, &e.] I be- 
lieve we ſhould read, R is for the dag. No; I know it begins with 
ſame other letter. 'TyYrwHITT. | | 

I have adopted this emendation, though Dr. Farmer has ſince 
recommended another which ſhould ſeem equally to deſerve at- 
rention. He would either omit ame or inſert letter. The dog's 
letter, as the ſame gentleman obſerves, is pleaſantly exemplified 


In Barclay” Ship of Fools, 1578 : 


„ This man malicious which troubled is with wrath, 
N ought els ſoundeth but the hoorſe letter R. 
„Though all be well yet he none aunſwere hath 
Save the dogges letter glowming with nar, mar.” 
- 1 STEVENS» 


Th 
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s for the dog. No; I know it begins with Fly 
other letter : and ſhe hath the prettieſt ſentiments of 
it, of you and Fey , that it would do * good 
to hear It. 

Rom. Commend me to thy lady. [ Exit, 

Nurſe. Ay, a thouſand times,—Peter ! 

Pet. Anon? 

Nurſe. Peter, take my fan, and go before. 2 


n 
Capulet's Garden. 


Enter Juliet. 
Jul. The clock {truck nine, when I did ſend the 


nurſe. 
In half an hour ſhe promis'd to return. 
Perchance, ſhe cannot meet him: that's not ſo.— 
O, ſhe is lame! love's heralds © ſhould be thoughts, 
Which ten times faſter glide than the ſun's beams, 
Driving back ſhadows over lowring hills : 
Therefore do nimble-pinion'd doves draw love, 
And therefore hath the wind-ſwift Cupid wings. 
Now is the ſun upon the highmoſt hill 


Again, 3 in Lloid's Fubilee of Eritaine, t607, “ R is canina litera,” 
HEN DERSON. 
0 author of THE Rindens propoſes to regulate the text 
thus: 
Ah mocker! that's the dog's name. R is for the — ro; 1 
know it begins with ſome other letter. Epiros. 
5 —/bould be thoughts, &c. ] The ſpeech is thus continued in the 


quarto, 1597: 
ſhould be thoughts, 

And run more ſwift than haſty powder fir'd, 

Doth hurry from the fearful cannon's mouth. 

Oh, now ſhe comes ! Tell me, gentle Nurſe, 

What ſays my love? 
The greateſt part of the ſeene is likewiſe added ſince that on- 
” STEEVENS» 
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Of this day's journey; and from nine till twelve F 
Is three long hours, - yet ſhe is not come. 
Had ſhe affections, and warm youthful blood, : 
She'd be as ſwift in motion as a ball; 

My words would bandy her to my ſweet love, 
And his to me: 

But old folks, many feign as they were dead 
Unwieldy, flow, heavy and pale as lead: 


Erter Nurſe, with Peter. 


O God, ſhe comes 0 honey nurſe, what hews ? 
Haſt thou met with him? Send thy man away. 
Nurſe. Peter, ſtay at the gate. [Exit Peter. 
Jul. Now, good ſweet nurſe,— O lord | why 
look ſt thou ſad ? | 
Though news be ſad, yet tell them merrily ; 
If good, thou ſham” { the muſick of ſweet news 
By playing it to me with ſo ſour a face. 
Nurſe. T am aweary, give me leave a whilez— 
7 Fie, how my bones ache] What a jaunt. have I had! 
Ful. Twould thou hadſt my bones, and I thy news: 
Nay, come, I pray thee, ſpeak ;—good, good nurſe, 
| ſpeak. 
Nurſe. Whit haſte ? can you not ſtay a while; 
Do you not ſee, that I am out of breath? | 
Jul. How art thou out of breath, when thou haſt | 
breath 
To ſay to me—that thou art out of breath ? 
The excuſe, that thou doſt make in this delay, 
Is longer than the tale thou doſt excuſe. 
Is thy news good, or bad; 2 anſwer to that; 


Fie how my Bones ache ! I hat a unt have 1 bad ?] This 
is the reading of the folio, The quartos read 
hat a ſunnce have I had ? 
The two words appear to "Eve been formerly ſynovymous, See 
K. Rich. II. vol: v. 
Spur- 1 and ul d by janncing Bolingbroke.” 
MalovNE; 


Say 
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Say either, and I'll ſtay the circumſtance : 

t me be fatisfied ; 15 t good or bad? 

Nurſe. Well, you have made a ſimple choice ; you 
know nat how to chuſe a man: Romeo! no, not he; 
though his face be better than any man's, yet his leg 
excels all men's; and for a hand, and a foat, and. a 
body, though they be not ta be talk'd on, yet they 
are paſt compare : : He is not the flower of courteſy, 

edt, ['11 warrant him, as gentle as a lamb.—Go thy 
ways, wench ; ſerye God; — What, have you din'd 
at home? 

Jul. 7 Na, no: But all this did I know before; 
What ſays he of our marriage? u hat of that? 

Nurſe. Lord, how my head akes! what a head 

| have 1? 
It beats as it would fall In twenty pieces. 
My back o' the other ſide,. O, my back, my back !— 
Beſhrew your heart, for ſending me about, 
To catch my death with 3 jaunting up and down! 

Jul. I'faith, Lam ſorry that thau art not well: 
Sweet, ſweet, ſweet purſe, tell me, what ſays my 

love ? 

Nurſe. Yaur love ſays like an hone gentleman, 
And a courteous, and a kind, and a handſome; and 
[ warrant, a virtuous : Where is your mother: 

Jul. Where is my mother ?—why, ſhe is within; 
Where ſhauld ſhe be? How oddly thou reply'ſt 
Your love ſays like an honeſt gentleman, — 

Where is your mother? 

Nurſe. Q, God's lady dear 

Are you ſo hot? Marry, come up, I trow; 


7 No, no: but all this did I know befores 13 
What ſays he of our marriage? avhat of ark) 80 in 
The Tragicall Hyflory of Romeus and Juliet, 1562 : 
Tell me elſe what, quoth ſhe, this evermore 1 thought, 
But of our marriage, ſay at once, what anſwer have 
ven brought?“ MATONE. 
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Is this the poultice for my aking bones ? 

Henceforward do your meſſages yourſelf. 
Jul. Here's ſuch a coil; Come, what ſays Romeo) 
Nurſe. Have you got leaye to go to ſhrift to- day? 
Jul. I have, 
Nurfe. Then hie you hence to friar Laurence! cell, 

There ſtays a huſband to make you a wite : 

Now comes the wanton bload up in your Swe, 

They'll be in ſcarlet ſtraight at any news. 

Hie you to church ; I muſt another way, 

To fetch a ladder, by the which your love 

Muſt climb a bird's neſt ſoon, when it is dark: 

I am the drudge, and toil in your delight; 

But you ſhall bear the burden ſoon at night. 

Go, I'll to dinner; hie you to the cell. 


Jul. Hie to high fortune ! —honeſt nurſe, farewel, 
[ Exeun, 


h 
Friar Laurence cell, 
Enter Friar Laurence, and Romeo®. 


Friar. So ſmile the heavens upon this holy act, 
That after-hours with ſorrow chide us not! 


Nen. 


8 This ſcene was entirely new formed: the reader _ be 
pleaſed to have it as it was at firſt written : 

Rom, Now, father Laurence, in thy holy grant 
Conſiſts the good of me and Julict, 

Friar, Without more words, I will do all I may 
To make you happy, if in me it he, 

Rom. This morning here ſhe *pointed we ſhould meet, 
And conſummate.thoſe never: -parting bands, 
Witneſs of our hearts? love, by j Joining ws ; 

And come ſhe will. 
Friar. I gueſs ſhe will indeed : 


Youth's love is quick, ſwifter than ſwifteſt ſpeed. 


Enter 


T7 gs ©# 
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Rom. Amen, amen! but come what ſorrow can, 
It cannot countervail the exchange of joy 
That one ſhort minute gives me in her ſight: 

Do thou but cloſe our hands with holy words, 
Then love-devouring death do what he dare, 
It is enough I may but call her mine, 

Friar. Theſe violent delights have violent ends, 
And in their triumph, die; like fire and powder, 
Which, as they kiſs, conſume : The ſweeteſt honey 
Is loathſome in his own deliciouſneſs, 

And in the taſte confounds the appetite : 
Therefore, love moderately ; long love doth ſo; 
9 Too ſwift arrives as tardy as too flow, 


Enter Juliet. 


Here comes the lady: —O, ſo light a foot ; 
| Wil 
Enter Juliet ſomotubat. faſt, and embraceth Romeo. 


See where ſhe comes! 4 


So light a foot ne'er hurts the trodden flower 
Of love and joy, ſee, ſee the ſovereign power! 
zl. Romeo! | | 
Rem. My Juliet, welcome! As do waking eyes 
(Clos'd in night's miſts) attend the frolick day, 
So Romeo hath expected Juliet; 
And thou art come. * 
Ju. T am (if I be day) 
Come to my ſun; ſhine forth, and make me fair. 
Rom. All beauteous fairneſs dwelleth in thine eyes. 
Jul. Romeo, from thine all brightneſs doth ariſe. , 
Friar. Come, wantons, come, the ſtealing hours do paſs ; 
Defer embracements to ſome fitter time ; 
Part for a time, “ you ſhall not be alone, 
„Till holy church bath join'd you both in one.” 
Rom. Lead, holy father, all delay ſeems long : 
Jul. Make haſte, make haſte, this ling'ring Joth us wrong. 
triar. O, ſoft and fair makes ſweeteſt work they ſay ; 
Haſte is a common hind*rer in croſs-way. [Exeunt. 
| | STEEVENS. 

9 Too ſwift arrives] He that travels too faſt is as long before he 
comes to the end of his journey, as he that travels flow. Precipi- 
tation produces miſhap. Joxnson, . 
Alere cou 5 the lady, &c.] However the poet might think tho 

G3 - | alteration 
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Will ne'er wear out the everlaſting flint: 
A lover may beſtride the goffamour 5 
That idles in the wanton ſummer air, 
And yet not fall; ſo light is vanity. 
Jul. Good even to my ghoſtly confeſſor. 
Friar. Romeo ſhall thank thee, daughter, for us both. 
ul. As much to him, elſe are his thanks too much. 
Rom. Ah, Juliet, if the meaſure of thy joy 
Be heap'd like mine, and that thy {kill be more 
To blazon it, then ſweeten with thy breath 
'This neighbour air, and let rich muſick's tongue 
Unfold the imagin'd happineſs that both 
Receive in either by this dear encounter, 
Jul. Conceit, more rich in matter than in words, 
Brags of his ſubſtance, nat of ornainent : 
They are but beggars that can count their worth; 
But my true love is grown to ſuch excels, 
T cannot ſum up half my ſum of wealth?®, 
Friar, Come, come with me, and we will mako 
' ſhort work; 
For, by your leaves, you ſhall not ſtay alone, 
Till holy church incorporate two in one. [ Exeunt, 


alteration of this ſcene on the whole to be neceſſary, I am afraid, 
in reſpect of the paſſage before us, he has not been very ſucceſsful, 
The violent hyperbole of never wearing out the everlaſting flint ap- 
pears to me not only more reprehenſible, but even lets beautiful 
— the lines as they were originally written, where the lightneſs 
1 s motion is accounted for from the cheerful effects the 
on of love produced in her mind. STEEVENS. 
P 2 4 lover may beſtride the goſſamour.] The Goſſamer is the 
long white filament which flies in the air in ſummer. So, in 
Hannibal and Scipio, 1637, by Nabbes : 
Fine as Arachne's web, or goſſamer 
« Whoſe curls when earnifh'd by their qreſſing. ſhew 
10 Like that ſpun vapour when tis pearl'd with dew ?” 


Sresvens. 
> I cannot ſum uf balf my /um'f wealth.) The old copies read: 
I cannot ſum up ſum of Zalf x wy wealth, 1 


and 
I cannot ſum up /om'e of half my wealth. STezvENs. 


The following would be nearer the original reading: 
I cannot ſum P th) ſum of half my wealth, RRNMAAES 


ACT 


l, 
J. 
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4 STREET. | 
Enter Mercutio, Benvolio, Page, and Servants, 


Ben. I pray thee, good Mercurio, let's retire ; 
The day is hot, the Capulets abroad, 
And, if we meet, we ſhall nat *ſcape a braw?'; 
For now, theſe hot days, is the mad blood ſtirring. 

Mer. Thou art like one of thoſe fellows, that, when 
he enters the confines of a tavern, claps me his ſword 
upon the table, and ſays, God ſend me no need of thee ! 
and, by the operation of the fecond cup, draws it 
on the drawer, when, indeed, there isno need. 

Ben, Am I like ſuch a fellow > | 

Mer. Come, come, thou art as hat a Jack in thy 
mood as any in Italy; and as ſoon mov'd to be 
moody, and as ſoon moody to be mov'd. 

Ben. And what too ? 

Mer. Nay, an there were two ſuch, we ſhould have 
none ſhortly, for one would Kill the other. Thou! 
why thou wilt quarrel with a man that hath a hair 
more, or a hair Jeſs, in his beard, than thou haſt. 
Thou wilt quarrel with a man for cracking nuts, 
having no other reaſon but becauſe thou haſt hazel 
eyes; What eye, but ſuch an eye, would ſpy out ſuch 
a quarrel? Thy head is as full of quarrels, as an egg 
is full of meat; and yetthy head hath been beaten as 
addleasanegg, for quarrelling. Thou haſt quarrell'd 
with a man for coughing in the ſtreet, becauſe he hath 
waken'd thy dog that hath lain aſleep in the ſun, 
Didſt thou not fall out with a taylor for wearing his 
new doublet before Eaſter? with another, for tying 


4 The day is hot. | It is obſerved, that in Italy almoſt all affaſ.. 
linations are co 


ted during the heat of ſummer, Jonxsox. 


his 
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his new ſhoes with old ribband ?' and yet thou wilt 
tutor me for quarrelling ! 

5 Ben. An I were ſo apt to quarrel as thou art, any 
man ſhould buy the fee-fimple of my life lor an hour 
and a quarter. 


Mer. The fee- ſimple? O ſimple! 


Enter Tybalt, and others, 


Ben. By my head, here come the Capulets, 
Mer. By my heel, care not. 
Döb. Follow me cloſe, for I will ſpeak to them 
Gentlemen, good den: a word with one of you. 
Mer. And but one word with one of us? Couple 
it with ſomething; make it a word and a blow. 
Tyb. You ſhall find me apt enough to That, fir, if 
you will give me occaſion. 
Mer. Could you not take ſome occaſion without 
Sites! g 
o. Mercutio, thou conſort'ſt with Romeo,— 
Mer. Conſort! what, doſt thou make us minſtrels? 
an thou make minſtrels of us, look to hear nothing 
but diſcords : here's my fiddleſtick ; here's that ſhall 
make you dance. Zounds, conſort ! 
Ben, We talk here in the publick haunt of men; 
Either withdraw into ſome private place, 
Or reaſon coldly of your grievances, 
Or elſe depart ; here all eyes gaze on us. 
Mer. Men's eyes were made to look, and let them 
aze; 
I will not budge for no man's pleaſure, J. 


5 Theſe two ſpeeches have been added ſince the firſt quarto, 
together with ſome few circumſtances in the reſt ot the ſcene, as 


well as in the en one. OTEEVENS. 


Euler 
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Enter Romeo. 


Tyb. Well, peace be with you, fir! here comes 
my man. 2 

Mer. But I'll be hang'd, fir, if he wear your livery: 

Marry, go firſt to field, he'll be your follower; 

Your worſhip, in that ſenſe, may call him man. 

Ty». Romeo, the hate I bear thee, can afford 

No better term than this—Thou art a villain. ' 

Rom. Tybalt, the reaſon that I have to love thee 

Doth much excuſe the appertaining rage 

To ſuch a greeting: —Villain I am none; 

Therefore farewel; I ſee, thou know'ſt me not. 

Tyb. Boy, this ſhall-not excuſe the injuries 

That thou haſt done me; therefore turn, and draw. 

Rom. I do proteſt I never injur'd thee; 

But love thee better than thou canſt deviſe, 

Till thou ſhalt know the reaſon of my love: 

And ſo, good Capulet, —which name I tender 

As dearly as my own, —be ſatisfied. 

Mer. O calm, diſhonourable, vile ſubmiſſion! 

A la floccata carries it away.— 

Tybalt, you rat-catcher, will you walk? 

Tyb. What wouldſt thou have with me? 

Mer. Good king of cats, nothing, but one of your 

nine lives; that I mean to make bold withal, and, as 

you ſhall uſe me hereafter, dry-beat the reſt of the 

eight. Will you pluck your ſword out of his pil- 

| cher 


A la floccata—} Stoccata is the Italian term for a thruſt or 

ſtab with a rapier. So, in the Devils Charter, 1607: A- 

He makes a thruſt; I with a ſwift paſſado 

“Make quick avoidance, and with this foccata, &c.“ 
STEEVENS. 

7 Will you pluck your ſword out of his pilcher by. the ears ?] 

We ſhould read pilche, which fignifies a cloke or coat of ſkins, 

meaning the ſeabbard. WAR RUR TON. 

The old quarto reads ſeabbard. Dr. Warburton's explanation 

is, I believe, juſt, Naſh, in Pierce Pennyleſs his Oupplication, 195, 

TE? Acts we 
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Cher by the ears? make haſte, teſt mine be about 
your ears ere it be out. 
75. Jam for you. [ Drawing, 
Rom. Gentle Mercutio, put thy rapier up, 
Mer. Come, ſir, your patſado, [TH abt. 
Rom. Draw, Benvolio; | 77 
Beat down their weapons: Gentlemen, for ſhame 
Forhear this outrage; — Ty balt—Mercutio — 
The prince expreſsly hath forbid this bandying 
In Verona ſtreets : —hold, Tybalt; - good Mercutio. 


[ Exit Tyball, 
Mer. J am hurt; | 
. plague o'both the houſes !—t am ſped; — 
Is he gone, and hath nothing? b 
Ben. What art thou hurt? 
Mer. Ay, ay, a ſcratch, a ſcratch; marry, tis 
enough,— _ ; x 
Where is my page ?—go, villain, fetch a ſurgeon. 
| 1 170 | { Exit Page. 
Rom. Courage, man; the hurt cannot be much. 
Ader. No, tis not ſo deep as a well, nor fo wide as 
a church door; but 'tis enough, 'twill ſerve : afk for 
me to-morrow, and you ſhall find me * a grave man, 
I am pepper'd, I warrant, for this world: -A plague 
| e Er. o' both 
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ſpeaks of a carman in a leather pilche. Again, in Decker's Satiros 
AAI1X © : 
of % Pil beat five pounds out of his leather pilch.” 
ain, 
Gy” Thou haſt forgot how thou ambled'ſt in a leather ilch, by a 
play-waggon in the highway, and took'{t mad Jeronimno's part, to 
get ſervice among the mimics.” | 1 8 
It appears from this paſſage, that Ben Jonſon acted the part of 
Hieronimo in the Spaniſh tragedy, the ſpeech being addreſſed to 
Horace, under which character old Beu is ridiculed. STEEvVENS. 
8 —a grave man.] After this, the quarto 1597, continues Mer- 
cutio's ſpeech as follows: | x. Lett 3 8 
A pox o both your houſes! 1 ſhall be fairly 
mounted upon four men's ſhoulders for your houſe of the 
Montague's and the Capulets : and then ſome peafantly 
rogue, ſome ſexton, ſome baſe flave, ſhall Write my epi- 


taph 
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» both your houſes! What 1 a dog, a rat, a mouſe, 
a cat, to ſeratch a man to death! 


a braggart, a 
rogue, a villain, that fights by the book of arithme- 
rick !— Why, the devil, came you between us? I was 
hurt under your arm. 

Rom. I thought all for the beſt; 

Mer. Help me into ſome houſe, Benvolio, 
Or I ſhall faint,—A plague o' both your houſes! 
They have made worm's meat of me: 
I have it, and ſoundly too : Your houſes ! 

| [ Exeunt Mercurio, and Benvolio: 

Rom. This gentleman, the prince's near ally, 
My very friend, hath got his mortal hurt 
In my behalf; my reputation ſtain'd - 
With Tybalt's ſlander, Tybalt, that an hour 
Hath been my kinſman :O ſweet Juliet, 
Thy beauty hath made me effeminate; 
And in my temper ſoften'd valour's ſteel; 


Re-enter Benvolio, 


Ben. O Romeo, Romeo, brave Mercutio's dead 
That gallant ſpirit hath aſpir'd the clouds, 
Which 


taph, that Tybalt came and broke the pritice's laws, and 


Mercutio was flain for the firſt and ſecond cauſe. Where's _ 


the ſurgeon ? 
Boy. Ee's come. fir, | 
Mer. Now he'il keep a muinbling in my guts bn the other 
ſide.— Come, Benvolio, lend me thy hand : | A pox of 
both your houſes! STegvexs. | 
% You will find me @ grave man. This jeſt was better in old 
language, than it is at preſent ; Lidgate ſays, in his elegy upon 
haucer : X g 
« My maſter Chaxcer now is grave.” FARMER. 
I meet with the ſame quibble in the Rewvenger*s Tragedy; 1608; 
where Vindici dreſſes up a lady's ſcull, and obſerves: | 
„ —ſhe has a ſomewhat grave look with her,” STEEveNs. 
A aſpir'd the clouds.) So, in Greene's Card of Fancy, 
1008 | : | AS 
Her haughty:mind is too lofty for me to re.“ 
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Which too untimely here did ſcorn the earth. 
Rom This day's black fate on more days doth 
depend; 
This but begins the woe, others muſt end. 


Re-enter Tyball, 


Ben. Here comes the furious Tybalt back again, 
Rom. Alive! in triumph! and Mercutio lain ! 
Away to heaven, reſpective lenity, 
And fire-ey'd fury be my conduct now! 
Now, Tybalt, take the villain back again, 
That late thou gav'ſt me; for Mercutio's ſoul 
Is but a little way above our heads, 
Staying for thine to keep him company; 
Or thou, or I, or both, ſhall follow him. 
Tyb. Thou, wretched boy, that didſt conſort him 
here, * | | 
Shalt with him hence. 
Rom. This ſhall determine that. | 
"77 | [ They fight, Tybalt falls, 
Ben. Romeo, away, begone ! | | 
The citizens are up, and Tybalr ſlain :— 
Stand not amaz'd :—the prince will doom thee death, 
If thou art taken ;—hence'!—be gone I- away! 


Ve never uſe this verb at preſent without ſome particle, as, to and 
aſter. STEEVENS. | 
Middleton, in No Vit like a Woman's, a comedy, 1657, uſes 
this word as our author bas done : 
„Why 'tis not poſſible, madam, that man's happineG 
Should take a greater height than mine aſpires.” “ 
So alſo, Marlowe, in his Tamburlaine, 1591: 
*© Until our bodies turn to elements, 
„And both our ſouls aſþjre celeſtial thrones,” Maron. 
9 This day's black fate on more days does depend ;] This day's un- 
happy deſtiny hangs over the days yet to come, There will yet 
be more miſchief. Jouxsox. Þ, 
Aud fire-eyed fury be my conduct now ! ] Conduct for conductor. 
See vol, i. p. 125. MaLONE, x . 
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Rom. O! I am fortune's fool! 
gen. Why doſt thou ſtay ? [ Exit Romeo. 


Enter Citizens, &c., 


Cit. Which way ran he, that kill'd Mercutio ? 
Tybalt, tat murderer, which way ran he? 
gen. There lies that Tybalt. 

Cir. Up, fir, go with me; | 

| charge thee in the prince's name, obey. . 


Enter Prince, Montague, Capulet, their Wives, &c. 


Prin, Where are the vile beginners of this fray ? 

Ben. O noble prince, I can diſcover all 

The unlucky manage of this fatal brawl : 

There lies the man, ſlain by young Romeo, 

That flew thy kinſman, brave Mercutio. 

La. Cap. 1255 my couſin |! O my brother's 

child! | 

O prince -O huſband O, the blood is ſpill'd 

Ot my dear kinſman I- Prince, as thou art true, 

For blood of ours, ſhed blood of Montague.— 

O couſin, couſin | | 

Prin. Benvolio, who began this bloody fray ? 

Ben, 7 here ſlain, whom Romeo's hand did 
ay: | | 

Romeo that ſpoke him fair, bid him bethink 

+ How nice the quarrel was, * and urg'd withal 


8 5 Vour 


*O! Lam fortunc's fool!) J am always running in the wa 

of evil fortune, „e the fool in the play. Thou art death's fool, 

in Meaſure for Meaſure. See Dr. Warburton's note. Joansen, 

In the firſt copy, O! 1 am fortune's ave. STEEVENS. 

3 —as thou arttrue.] As thou art ja and zpright. Jounson, 

* How nice the quarrel] How flight, how unimportant, how 

petty. So in the laſt at, 

The letter was not nice, but full of charge 

Of dear import. Jokxsox. 

Land urg d withal—} The reſt of this ſpeech was new writ. 
5 ten 
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Your high diſpleaſure: all-this=uttered 
With gentle breath, calm look, knees humblyboiw'a;-: 
Could not take truce with the unruly ſpleen 

Of Tybalt deaf to peace, but that he tilts 

With piercing ſteel at bold Mercutio's breaſt ; 
Who, all as hot, turns deadly point to point, 
And, with a martial ſcorn, with one hand beats 
Cold death afide; and with the other ſends. | 
It baek to Tybalt; whoſe dexterity : . 
Retorts it | Romeo, he cries aloud, 

Hola, friends! friends, part! and ſwifter than his 
8 tongue, 5 
His agile arm beats down their fatal points; 
And *twixt them ruſhes; underneath whoſe arm 
An envious thruſt from Tybalt hit the life 

Of ſtout Mercutio, and then Tybalt fled : 

But by. and by comes back to Romeo, 

Who had but newly entertain'd revenge, 

And to't they go like lightning ; for, ere 1 
Could draw to part them, was ſtout Tybalt ſlain; 
And, as he fell, did Romeo turn and fly: 


This is the truth, or let Benvolio die. 


La. Cap. He is a kinſman to the Montague, 
Affection makes him falſe, he ſpeaks not true: 
Some twenty of them fought in this black ftrife; 
And all thoſe twenty could but kill one life: 
I beg for juſtice; which thou, prince, muſt give; 
Romeo flew Ty balt, Romeo muſt not live. 

Prin. Romeo flew him, he flew Mercutio; 
Who now the price of his dear blood doth owe ? 


ten by the poet, as well as a part of what follows in the ſame 
{ſcenes ©STELVENS. | | 

5 Affection wakes Jim ſalſe,] The charge of falſhood on Ben- 
volio, though productd at. hazard, is very juſt, The author, who 
ſeems to intend the character of Benvvlio as good, meant perhaps 
to ſhew, how the beſt minds, in a ſtate of iactiòd and diſcord, ale 


« 


deſtorted to c1iminaltpartiality, Jouxson, 
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La. Mon. Not Romeo, prince, he was Mercutio's 
friend ; 


His fault concludes but, what the law ſhould end, 


The life of Tybalt. 

Prin, And, for that offence, 
Immediately we do exile him hence: 
7] have an intereſt in your -hates' proceedi | 
My blood for your rude brawls doth lie a bleeding 
Bt I'll amerce you with ſo ſtrong a fine, 7 
That you ſhall all repent the loſs of mine: 
Iwill be deaf to pleadings and excuſes ; | 
Nor tears, nor prayers, ſhall purchaſe out abuſes *, 
Therefore uſe none: let Romeo hence in haſte, 
Elſe when he's found, that hour is his laſt. 
Bear hence this body, and attend our will: 


Merey but murders, pardoping thoſe that kill). 
[ Exenut, 


7 I have an intereſt in your hearts” La Sir Thomas 
Hanmer ſaw that this line gave no ſenſe, and therefore put, by a 
very eaſy change, 

1 have an intereſt in your heats proceedi 
which is undoubtedly better than the old — which Dr. 
Warburton has followed ; but the ſenſe yet ſeems to be weak, and 
perhaps a more licentious correction is neceſſary. I read there» 
fore, 

I PRs no intereſt i in your heats preceding. 

This, ſays the prince, is no quarrel of mine, I had no intereft 
in your. former diſcord ; I ſuffer merely by your private ani- 
molity. .JOHNSON» 

The quarts, 1597, : reads hates proceeding. This renders all 
emendation unneceſſary. I have followed it. ST&gvEns, 

3 Nor tears nor prayers, ſhall 2 out abuſes ;] This was 
probably deſigned as a ſtroke at the church of Rome, by which the 
different prices of murder, inceſt, and all other crimes, were 
minutely ſettled, and as ſhameleſsly received. STEEVENS. 

9 Mercy but Wwe, pardoning thoſe that kill.) So, in Hales 
Memorials ; When I find myſelf ſwayed to mercy, let me re- 


member likewiſe that there 1 is a Mercy due to the country.? 
Maroxx. 
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Ar apartment in Capulet's houſe, © 
| Enter Fuliet. | | 
Fyl. * Gallop apace, you Very footed ſteeds, 
Towards Phœbus' manſion; ſuch a waggoner 
As Phaeton would whip you to the weſt, 


And bring in cloudy night immediately *,— 
Spread thy cloſe curtain, loye-performing night 


That 

1. Gallop apace, you fiery-footed fleeds, | _ 

Towards Phabus* manſion, &c.] Our author probably re. lie 

membered Marlow's King Edward II. which was, performed be- nigh 
fore, 2 : 

855 Gallop apace, bright Phoebus, through the ſkie, next 

& And duſky 27g in ruſty iren car; of it 

« Between you both, ſhorten the time, I pray, who 

« That I may ſee that moſt defired day,” MarLove, eyes 

* —Phebus manſion;] The ſecond quarto and folio read, Dr. 

lodging. STEEVENS. | 8 0 | a rt 

> —immediately.] Here ends this ſpeech in the eldeſt quarto, the . 


The reſt of the ſcene has likewiſe received conſiderable alterations 
and additions, STEEVENS. | 2 | 

4 Spread thy cloſe curtain, love-performing night, 

That ran-aways eyes may wink ; | What run-aways are theſe, 

whoſe eyes Juliet is wiſhing to have ſtopt ? Macbeth, we may 

remember, makes an invocation to-night much in the ſame ſtrain; 

„Come, ſeeling night, 
1 Scary up the tender eye of pitiful day, &c. 
So Juliet would have night's darkneſs obſcure the great eye of 


nol 
the day, the /un ; whom conſidering in a poetical light as Phabu, liet 
drawn in his car with fery-footed ſeeds, and poſting through the ſuc 
heavens, ſhe very properly calls him, with regard to the ſwiftnefs ple 
of his courſe, the run-away., In the like manner our poet ſpeaks 
of the night in the Merchant of Venice: 
For the eloſe night doth play the ruz-azvay.?? War BURTON, 
The conſtruction of this paſſage, howeverelliptical'or peryerk, 
I believe to be as follows: 36.1 | 
May that run-away's eyes wink ! 
Or, That run-awvay's eyes, may ( they) wink ! 
_ Theſe ellipſes are frequent in Spenſer ; and that for o / thi of 
3s not uncommon, as Dr. Farmer obſerves in a note on the firlt er 


ſcene 
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That run-away's'eyes may wink; and Romeo 
Leap to theſe arms, untalk'd of, and unſeen !— 
Lovers can ſee to do their amorous rites 

By their own beauties! of, if love be blind, 

It beſt agrees with night. Come, eivil night, 
Thou ſober-ſuited matron, all in blac «k R 
And learn me how to loſe a winning match, 

Play'd for a pair of ſtainleſb maidenhoods?: 
Hood my © unmann'd blood bating in my cheeks, 
With thy black mantle; till ſtrange love, grown bold, 
F Think 


3 


ſcene of the 1/inter*s Tale. So, in Antony and Cleopatra, act iii. ſe. 6, 
That ever I ſhould call thee caſt- away! f 
Juliet firſt wiſhes for the abſence of the ſun, and then invokes the 
night to ſpread its curtain cloſe around the world | 
Spread thy cloſe curtain, love-performing night! 
next, recollecting that the night would ſeem ſhort to her, ſheſpeaks 
of it as of a run>away, whoſe flight ſhe would wiſh to retard, and 
whoſe eyes ſhe would blind leſt they ſhould make diſcoveries, The 
eyes of night are the ſtars, ſo called in the Mid/ummer Night's Dream. 
Dr. Warburton has already proved that Shakſpeare terms the night 
a run*away in the Merchant of Venice : and in the Fair Maid of | 
the Exchange, 1607, it is ſpoken of under the ſame character: 
«© The night hath play'd the ſwift- foot runaway,” 
Romeo was not expected by Juliet till the ſun was gone, and 
therefore is was of no conſequence to her that any eyes ſhould 
wink but thoſe of the night; for, as Ben Jonſon ſays in Sean; 7 
% —nght hath many eyes, _- ; 
«+ Whereof, tho? moſt do ſleep, yet ae are ſpies,” 
F | STEEVE Ns. 
That ſeems not to be the optative adverb vim, but the pro- 
noun ½ . Theſe lines contain no wiſh, but a reaſon for Ju- 
liet's preceding wiſh for the approach of cloydy night; for in 
ſuch a night there may be no ſtar-light to diſcover our ſtolen, 
pleaſures z | EE TE 6 
t That run- away eyes may wink, and Romeo 
« Leap to thoſe arms, untalked of and unſeen,” 
| BLACK8sTONEs 
Come, civil night, ] Civil is grave, decently ſolemn, lohxNsO. 
6 — unmann'd blood] Blood yet unacquainted 322 man. 
| OHNSON, 
Hood my unmann'd Bh bating in my cheeks, ] Theſe are terms 
pf falconry, An wnmanned hawk is one that is not brought to 
endure company. Bating (not Bling, as it has hitherto been 
| 2 _ a H 2 e enn printsd 
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to ROMEO AxD 3 LI rg 
Thinks true love acted, ſimple modeſtyx. 


Come, nigen come, Romeo Come, e lay 1 in 
t, | r | 
For thou wi lie upon the. wings of night 


Whiter than new ſnow on a raven's > Bl | 


Come, gentle night; come, loving, back brot 
night, 1 

Give me my Romeo: and, when he ſhall die 

Take him and cut him out in little ſtars “, 

And he will make the face of heaven ſo fine, 


That all the world ſhall be in love with night, 


And pay no worſhip to the gariſh ſun.— 


O, I have bought the manſion of a love, 


But not poſſeſs d it; and, though I am fold, 

Not yet enjoy'd: So tedious is this day, 

As is the night. before ſome feſtival 

To an impatient child, that hath, new robes, 

And may not wear them. O, here comes my worſe, 
| Ow 


rinted) is fluttering with the wings as ftriving to P awa 
2 Ben os 8 Nag Shepherd: irn 
„% A hawk yet half ſo haggard and unmanu'd,” 

Again, in an old ballad intitled Prettie Compariſoxs Wittily 

grounded, &c: p 
« Or like a harwk that's never man'd, 
& Or like a hide before *tis tan'd.“ 

Arens, in the Zooke of Haukyng, &c. bl. l, no date: Its 

called bating, for ſtie bateth with herſelfe moſt often caulcleſſe.” 
. STEEVENS, 

7 Take him and cut him into Titile Har: & The ſame childiſh 
thought occurs in The Wiſdom of Doctor Dogypole, whick was act 
ed before the year 1596: 

„The glorious parts of faire Lucilia, 
« Take them and joine them in the heayenly e 
% And fixe them there as an eternal light, 
% For lovers to adore and wonder at,” SrEREKVENS. 
— the gariſh fun.] Milton had this ſpeech in his n 
1 he wrote UI Penſergſo: 
6 Civil night, 
« Thou ſober. ſuited matron,” eare. 
Till civil, ſuited morn appear.“ dle. | 
Pay no worſhip to the gariſh ſun.” —Shakſpeare. 8 
wa + Hide me from day's gari/h ** 8 
| Gari 


j 


ROMEO any IU LIE T. 101 
Fur Nurſe, with cords. 


And ſhe, brings news ; and every tongue, that ſpeaks 
But Romeo's name, fpeaks heavenly eloquence, — 
Now, nurſe, way news? What haſt thou there ? the 
3 ; 

That Romeo bir. thee fetch "0 

Nurſe. Ay, AY, the cords. 

Ful. Al me! what news ? ay doſt thou wring © 

hands? 
Muße. A well-a- day! he 's dead, he? 8 dead, he's 
of, ox bar 

We are undone, lady, we are unden . 
Alack the day !—he's gone, he's kill'd, he 3 dead! 

Jul. Can heaven be ſo enyious ? | 

Nurſe, Romeo can, Xt re 
Though heaven cannot O Romeo! Romeo! 
Who ever would have 1 it ? Romeo! | 

Jul. N el art thou, that doſt torment me 

e, 

This torture ſhould be roar'd in diſmal hell. 
Hath Romeo ſlain himſelf? ſay thou but 7, 
7 And that bare vowel I ſhall poiſon more 


er 


0, 


Than 

Gariſh is es how. Ant in \ Richard III: 

« A dream of what thou waſt, a gari/ . 
Again, in Mariowe's Edward Il, 1622 : 
„ —march'd like players 
With gariſh robes.” 

It ſometimes a8 wild, flighty. So, in the following i in- 
ſtance: „ — ſtarting up and gairiſbiy flaring about, eſpecially 
on the face of Eligo. Hinde's Eliefto Libidinoſo, 1606, 

OTEEVENS, 


7 And that bare worvel ay ſhall poiſon more 
Than the death-darting eye of cockatrice.] I queſtion much 

whether the grammarians will take this new owe! on truſt from 
Mr. Pope, without ſuſpecting it rather for a disbtbung. In ſhort, 
we muſt reſtore the ſpelling of the old books, or we loſe the poet's 
conceit. At this time of day, the affirmative adverb ay was gene- 
rally written 7 : and by this means it both becomes a vote, and 
anſwers in ſound to pe, upon which * conceit turns in the 
tecond line, TuzOBALD. +, 

: H 3 | w=death 


102 ROMEO awry JULIEM, 
Than the death darting eye of cockatrice: 
I am not I, if there be ſuch an I 
Or thoſe eyes ſhut, that make the anſwer, 1 
If he be lain ſay I; or if not, no: 
Brief ſounds determine of my weal, or woe. | 
Nurſe. I ſaw the wound, Ifaw it HR mine eyes, 
God fave the mark !—here on his manly breaſt ; 
A piteous corſe, a bloody 1 corſe; 
Pale, pale as aſhes, all bedaub'd in blood, 
All in gore blood; I ſownded at the fi ght. 
Jul. O break, my heart! — poor bankrupe, break 
at once! 
To priſon, eyes! ner look on liberty 
Vile earth, to earth refign ; end motion here 
And thou, and Romeo, Dreſs one heavy bier! 
Nurſe. O Tybalt, Tybalt, the beſt friend I had 
O courteous Tybalt ! honeſt gentleman |! 
That ever I ſhould live to ſee thee dead | 
Jul. What ftorm is this that blows ſo contrary? 
Is Romeo ſlaughter'd ? and is Tybalt dead? 
My dear-lov'd coufin, and my dearer lord? 
Then, dreadful trumpet, ſound the general doom 
For who is living, if thoſe two are gone? 
Nurſe. Tybalt is gone, and Romeo baniſhed ; 
Romeo, that kill'd him, he is baniſhed, | 


— death-darting eye of cockatrice,] The ſtrange lines that 
follow here in the common books, are not in the old edi. 
tion. Pope, 

The ſtrange lines are theſe : _ ORR! 

I am not I, if there be ſuch an I, . 
Or theſe eyes ſhot, that makes thee anſwer 1 $ 
If he be lain, ſay I; or if not, no: 
Brief ſounds determine of my weal or woe. 
Theſe lines hardly deſerve emendation ; yet it may be proper to 
_ obſerve, that their meanneſs has not placed them below the malice 
of fortune the firſt two of them being evidently tranſpoſed ; We 
ſhould read : 
| —Thatone vowel 7ſhall poiſon more, 
; Than the death-darting eye of cockatrice, 
Or thoſe eyes bot, that make the anſwers 1. 
IJ am not 1, &c, Jongsox, * 


A 


ROMOE- aw JULIET. 103 
Jul. O God I— did Romeo's hand ſhed Tybalt's 
blood? „„ AE 
Nurſe. It did, it did; alas the day! it did. * 
Jul. O ſerpent heart, hid with a flow'ring face! 
Did ever dragon keep ſo fair a cave? | 
Beautiful tyrant! fiend angelical ! | 
s Dove-feather*d raven! wolviſh-ravening lamb ! 
Deſpiſed ſubſtance of divineſt ſhow ! 
Juſt oppofite to what thou juſtly ſeem'ſt, 
A damned ſaint, an honourable villain !— 
O, nature ! what hadft thou to do in hell, 
When thou didſt bower the fpirit of a fiend 
In mortal paradiſe of ſuch ſweet fleſh ?— 
Was ever book, containing ſuch vile matter, 
So fairly bound ? O, that deceit ſhould dwell 
In ſuch a gorgeous palace ! 100 J 
Nurſe. There's no truſt, 
No faith, no honeſty in men; all perjur'd, 
All forſworn, all naught, all diſſemblers.— 
Ah, where's my man? give me ſome aqua vitæ.— 
Theſe griefs, theſe woes, theſe ſorrows make me old. 
Shame come to Romeo | 
Jul. Bliſter'd be thy tongue, 
For ſuch a wiſh | he was not born to ſhame : 
| en Upon 


I think che tranſpoſition recommended may be ſpared. The 
ſecond line is corrupted. Read hut inſtead of hot, and then the 
meaning will be ſufficiently intelligible. 

Shot, however, may be the ſame as but. So, in Chaucer's 
Miller's Tale, late edit. ver. 3358 | | 
« And dreſſed him up — a ſhot window.” SrrEvENsS. 

* Dove-feather'd raven ! &c.] In old editions, 

 Ravenous dove, feather'd raven, &c.] The four following 
lines not in the firſt edition,. as well as ſome others which I have 
omitted, Por E. 

Rawenous dome, feather'd raven, | | 

Wolviſh-ravening lamb!) This paſſage Mr. Pope has 
thrown out of the text, becauſe theſe two noble hemiftichs are in- 
harmonious : but is there no ſuch thing as a crutch for a labour- 


ing, halting verſe? I'll venture to reſtore to the poet a line that 


is in his own mode of thinking, and truely wor.hy of him. Ra- 
| 4 i ©nous 


— 
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Upon his brow ſhame is aſham'd to ſit :: You 
For *tis a throne where honour may be crown'd” \ Wh 
Sole monarchof the univerſal earth.. 5 My 
O, what a beaſt was I to chide at him! |, An. 
Nurſe. Will you ſpeak well of him that killed All 
your cou oe Sol 
11. Shall J ſpeak ill of him that is my huſband ? Th 
Ah, poor my lord, what tongue ſhall ſmooth thyname, Bu 
When I, thy three-hours Wife, have mangled it Li 
But, wherefore, villain didſt thou Kill my couſin? . 
That villain couſin would have kill d my huſband : 1. 
Back, fooliſh tears *, back to your native brite 3 
9 $ | 6 9H 27.4 8 
. cs „ O 
venous was blunderingly coined out of raper and ravening; and if A 
we only throw it out, we gain at once an harmonious verſe, and a W 
proper contraſt of epithets and images T 
Dove-feather'd raven! wolviſh-ray'mng lamb ! TxeopALD, ; 1 
Don his brow ſhame is aſbam d tojit ;] So, in Painter's Palace 
of Pleaſure, tom. ii. p. 223: © ls it poſſible that under ſuch B 
beautie and rare comelineſſe, diſloyaltie and treaſon may have their 
Hedge and lodging? This ſentiment is not in the poem 
| OREN STEVENS. 
* Ah, poor my lord, what tongue ſhall ſmeoth thy name, | fe 
When I, thy three-hours wvife, have mangled it ?] So, in the oy 
poem already quoted? Sn 1. | 10 
Ah cruel murd'riug tongue, murderer of other's fame, 0 
„How durſt thou once attempt to touch the honour of his R 
name? , | 2 
«© Whoſe deadly foes do yield him due and earned praiſe, 9 
* For though his freedom be bereft, his honour not decays, W 
% Why blam'ſt thou Romeus for flaying of Tybalt ? 
4 Since he is guiltleſs quite, and Tybalt bears the fault. f 
„ Whither ſhall he, alas! poor baniſh'd man, now fly 2 
% What place of ſuccour ſhall he ſcek beneath the ſtarry 


ſky ? | 
& Since ſhre purſue him, and him defames of wrong, 
** That in diſtreſs ſhould be his fort, and only rampire 
ſtrong.” MaLone. FW „ i 
* Back fooliſh teas, &c.] So, in the T empeſt 2 

I am a foot 
To weep at what I am glad of, 2 
I think, in this ſpeech of Juliet, the words vor and zoy ſhould 

change places; otherwiſe, her reaſoning is inconcluſive. 
| | N SrzEZVENs. 


— 


ROMEQ am JULIET., 205 


Your tributary drops belong to woe, 


hich you, .miſtaking, offer to joy. 
M hufband lives, I Bop 3 flain ; 
And Tybalt dead, that would have ſlain my huſband: 
All this is comfort; 3. "Wherefore weep I then? 
Some word there was, 'worſer than Tebar 8. death, 
That murder d me : 1 would forget it fan 
But, Ol it preſſes. to my memory, 
Like damned guilty deeds to linners* minds : 
Tybalt is dead, and Romeo—baniſhet ; | 


That—baw iſhed, that one word ban hd, | 
» Hath flain ten thouſand Tybalts. Tybalt 8 death 


Was woe enough, if it had ended there : 

Or, —if ſour woe delights i in fellowſhip, 

And needly will be rank'd with other griefs, — 
Why follow'd not, when ſhe ſaid— Tybalt's dead, 


Thy father, or thy mother, nay, or both, 
Which, modern lamentation might Rave mov'd > * 


But, with a N We ee death, 
Romeo 


Haber 8 N as acht text now 1 14 appears to me per- 
fectly correct. Back (ſays ſhe). zo your native ſource, you fooliſh 
tears Properly you 0 - to flow only on melanoholy occaſions ; but 
now you erroneouſly | ſhed. your tributary drops for an tvent [the 
death of Tybalt and and the ſubſequent eſcape of my beloved 
| Romeo] which is in fact to ze a ſulje of j 19s - 1ybalt, if he could, 
could have Hain my huſband ; but my huſbant is alive, and has Ae 
Tybalt, This is a Jones: 22 oy, not of forrow : wherefore then do 

I weep? NM ALONE 
Again, in Painter E Alace of Pleaſure : 2 66 Where ym hence- 
forth ſhall be his refage ? ſith ſhe which ought to be the only 
bulwarke and aſſined fepare of his diſtreſſe doth perſue and de- 
fame him,” HENDER Sox. 

* Hath ſlain ten thouſand Tybalts.] Hath put Tybalt out of my 
mind, as if out of being. Nunsol. 

The true meaning is I am more affected by Romeo's baniſh- 
ment than I ſhould be by the death of ten thouſand ſuch rela- 
tions as Tybalt. REMARRSG.] 

* Which modern lamentation, &.] This line is left out of the 
later editions, I ſuppoſe becauſe the editors did not remember that 
Shakſpeare uſes modern for common, or ſlight : I believe it was in 
his e cqnloupiley in ren language with moderate. 

Jounsox, : 
* 


106 ROMEO AND JULIET. 


Romeo is baniſhed, to ſpeak that word, 
Is father, mother, Tybalt, Romeo, Juliet, 
All ſlain, all dead: Romeo is baniſhed, — 
There is no end, no limit, meaſure, bound, ky 
In thatword's death ; no words canthat woe ſound, 
Where 1s my father, and my mother, nurſe ? 
\ Nurſe. Weeping and wailing over Tybalt's corſe: 
Will you go to them? I will bring you thither. 
Jul. Walſh they his wounds with tears? mine ſhall 
be ſpent, 
When their's are dry, for Romeo's baniſhment. 
Take up thoſe cords ; Poor ropes, you are beguil'd, 
Both you and I ; for Romeo is exil'd : 
He made you for a highway to my bed ; 
But I, a maid, die maiden-widowed. 
— Come, cords; come, nurſe; I'll to my wedding bed; 
And death, not Romeo, take my maidenhead ! _ 
_ Nurſe, Hie to your chamber: I'll find Romeo 
To comfort you I wot well where he is. | 
Hark ye, your Romeo will be here at night ; 
Til to him; he is hid at Laurence” cell. 
Jul. O find him! give this ring to my true nigh, 
And bid him come to take his laſt farewel. 
| Exeunt. 
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13 ; 8 GC E. N E. III. 
Friar Laurence 5 Cell. 


. "OL, x 
Enter Friar Laurence, and Romeo. 


Fri, Romeo, come forth; come forth, thou fearful 
ma; 
Affliction is enamour'd of thy parts, p 
And thou art wedded to calamity. 7 
Rom. Father, what news? what is the 1 82 
doom? 

What ſorrow craves acquaintaince at my hand, 

That I yet know not? | 


It means only trite, common. $0, in As you Like it: 
Full of wiſe ſaws and modern e STEEVENS, 


——  — — _— 


ROMEO aw JULIET. 4 


Fri. Too familiar of 25 
Is my dear ſon with ſuch ſour company: 73 


bring thee tidings of the prince's doom. ** 
Rom. What leſs Ae dooms-day 1 is the prince's 
doom? 


Fri. A | rc, judgment vanid from his! lips, 
Not body's death, — body's baniſhment. 

Rom. Ha | baniſhment? be merciful denk: : 
For exile hath more terror in his look, 
Much more than death: do not ſay—baniſhment. 


Fri. Here from Verona art thou baniſhed  *? 
Be patient, for the world is broad and wide. 
Rom. There is no world without Verona walls, 
But purgatory, torture, hell itſelf. — 


Hence-baniſhed is baniſh'd from the world, | 
And world's exile is death; then bugiſliniont - ms 
Is death miſ<term'd: calling death —baniſhment, 
Thou cut*ft my head off with a golden axe, © - 
And ſmil'ſt upon the ſtroke that murders mo. 

Fri. O deadly fin ! O rude unthankfulneſs ! 
Thy fault our law calls death ; but the kind prince, 
Taking thy part, hath ruſh'd afide the law,. - 
And turn'd that black word death-to baniſhment : 2 
This is dear mercy, and thou ſeeſt it not. 

Rom, Tis torture, and not mercy: heaven is 

here, 
Where Juliet lives; and every cat, and dog, 
And little mouſe, every unworthy ching, 
Live here in heaven, and may look on her, 
But Romeo may not.— More validity, 
| More 


5 ad validity, 
More honourable tate, more courtſhip lives 
In carrion flies, than Romeo.] Validity ſeems bere to mean 
worth or digzity : and courtſhip the ſtate of a courtier nne to 
approach the higheſt preſence. JoansoN, 
By courtſhip, the author ſeems rather to have meant the tate of 
lover; that dalliance, in Which he who courts Or wooes a £5 is 
4 — ö Ome- 


% 


os ROMEO MN FULAL x. 

More honourable ſtate, more eourtſhip lives 
In carrion flies, than Ramebd : they may ſeike 
On the white wonder of dear Juliet's hand, 

And ſteal immortal bleſſings from her lips; 
Who, even in pure and veſtal modeſty, 

Still bluſh, as thinking their own kiſſes fig. : + 
Flies may do this, when I from this muſt fly 3. 4 
They are free men, but I am baniſhed , ': ..-_ 
And ſay'ſt thou yet, that exile is not deathꝰ 

 Byt Romeo may not; be is baniſned. 

Hadſt thou no poiſop mix d, no ſharp ground kniſe, 

No ſudden mean of death, though ne'er fo apes 

But—baniſhed—to kill me ? banifhied ? _ _ 

O friar, the damned uſe that word in bell ; + 
 Howlings attend it: How haſt thou the heart, 
Being a divine, a ghoſtly confeſſo rr 

A ſin-· abſolver, and my friend profeſt, a 

o mangle me with that amber ant ent Wert 

Fri. Thou ee mad man, hear me but ſpeak - 

| 7 WOT le 

Rem. O, thou wilt focak again of baviſhment. 

Fri. I'll give thee armour to keep off that word; 
Adverſity's ſweet: milk, philoſophy, 25 
To comfort thee, though thou art baniſhed, 

Kom. Vet banithed ?—Hang up philoſophy ! 


ſometimes indulged. This appears clearly from the ſubſequent 
es: 


6 They may ſeize 
05 On the white wonder of dear Julie 's hand, 
6 Ad ſteal immortal bleſſiugs from her pores 
Flies may do this.” MaLoxs. 

's Who, even in pure and veſtal mode/ſſy—— ] This and the next 
line were not in the firſt copy. MaLone. 


7 But Romeo may not, he is banifhed.) This line is very auk- | 


wardly introduced here, and might better be inſerted aftet—2heir 
oon kiſſes fins STEEVENS. 
It ought, without doubt, to be placed there. In the firſt 
aer it 18 inſerted immediately before — ies may do this, 
ä Maloxx. 


Unleſs 


eo A'S mw 
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Unleſs philoſophy can make a Juliet, 
Diſplant a town, reverſe a prince's doom 


It helps not, 1t,prevauls not, talł no more. | 
Fri. O, then ſee that madmen have no ears. 
_ Rom. How ſhould they, when that wiſe men bare 

no eyes 
Fri. Let me diſpute with thee of thy eſtate. 
Rom. Thou canſt not f peak of what Sed 200 
1 

Wert thou as young as 1, Juliet hy love, 

An hour but marry'd, Tybalt murdered, _ 

Doating like me, and like me baniſhed, 4 

Then a of ſt thouſſpeak, then might l thou earthy 

air, 

And fall upon the around, as I bs now, 

Taking the 1 of an unmade grave. 
Fri. Ariſe; one knocks ; good Romeo hide thy- 

A : | {Knock within. 
Rom. Not I; unleſs the breath of heart-fick groans, 

Miſt-like, infold me from che ſearch of eyes. 

. [Knocks 
Fri. Hark, how they ink Who s there — 

Romeo, ariſe 

Thou wilt be taken ;—Sthy a while :—ſtand up; 

[ Knock. 

Run to my ſtudy. By and by ;—God's will * 

What wiltulneſs is this 8? I— come, I co me. 

: (Knock. 
Who knocks ſo hard ? whence come you ? what 8 
your will? 
Nurſe. b within.) Let me come in, ad you ſhall 
now my errand; 

I come from lady Juliet. 

Fri. Welcome then. 


- ! What _—_— The folio cond, 
T 


. 


Eu. | 


——— 


110 ROMEO AND Pegs 


Emer Nurſe. 


Nurſe. O holy rar, o, tell me, poly friar; 
Jos ron is my lady's lord, where's Romeo? 

© Fri. There, on the ground, with his own teart 

made drunk. | 

Nurſe. O, he 1 js even in my miſtreſs” caſe, 

Juſt in her caſe! 11 

Fri. O woeful 4355 * | 
Piteous predicament ! _ 

Nurſe. Even ſo hes ſhe, | | 
Blubbering and weeping, weepirigand blobbering = 
Stand up, ſtand up; ſtand, an you be a man: 
Far Juliet's ſake, for her fake, riſe and ſtand ; 
*Why ſhould tar fall into ſo deep! an 9 ? 

Rom. Nurſe! 8 

Nurſe. Ah fir! ah fit denk 3 is the ind of at 

Rom. Spak'ſt thou of Juliet? how is it with her? 
Doth ſhe not think me an old murderer, 

Now I have ſtain'd the childhood of our joy 

With blood remov'd but little from her own ? 
Where is ſhe'? and how doth the ? and what ſays 
My conceal'd lady to our * cancell'd love ? 

Nurſe. O, ſhe fays nothing, fir, but weeps and 
* a * Wee ps.; * 

And now falls on her bed; and then ſtarts up, 
And Tybalt calls; and then on Romeo cries, 
And then down falls again. 
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9 2 evvefal ath 
- © Piteous 22 One may wonder the Je did not 
ſee that this language muſt neceſſarily belong to the Friar. 
FaRMERs 
Dr. Farmer's emendation may juſtly claim that place in ths 
text to which I have now advanced it. STEEVENS» 
by Why foould ; you fall into fo deep an oh *] Hanmer reads: : 
Why ſoould you full into ſo deep. an — 2 
1 Rom. Ob nurſe! jounso xv. | ws th | 
* cancell'd love ?] The folio reads conceal'd love, Gon SON» 
The quarto, cancell d love, STEEVENS» 
x Rom, 
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Rom. As if that name, 
Shot from the deadly level of a gun, 
Did murder her; as that name's curſed hand 
Murder'd her kinſmnan.—O tell me, friar, tell oy 
In what vile part of this anatomy 
Doth my name lodge? tell me, that I my MY 
The hateful manſion. [Drawing his ſword. 
Fri. Hold thy deſperate hand: 
Art thou a man? thy form cries out, thou art? 
Thy tears are womaniſh; thy wild acts denote 
The unreaſonable fury of a beaſt: 
4 Unſeeming woman, in a ſeeming man 
Or ill beſeeming beaſt, in ſeeming both'! 
Thou haſt amaz d me: by my holy order, 
I thought thy 3 787 better temper'd. 
Haſt thou ſlain Tybalt? wilt thou flay thy ſelf? © 
And ſlay thy lady too that Ures ! in thee, 


3 Art thou a man ? thy form cries out, thou art; 
Thy tears are wwomaniſh $1 d 1050 has here cloſely fol 
lowed his original: 
Ar thou, quoth he, a man thy ſhape faith, fo thou art; ; 
« Thy crying and thy weeping eyes denote à <voman's heart. 
For manly reaſon is quite from off thy mind outchaſed, 
« And * her ſtead affections lewd, and fancies bighly 
' place 
vi 80 that 1 1 ſtood in doubt this hour at . leaſt 
„ thou à man or woman wert, or elſe a brutiſh beaſt. 
Tragicall Hyflory of Romeus aud Juliet, 1 4 5 
MaLoNnE. 

+ Unſzemly woman, &c.] This ſtrange nonſenſe Mr. Pope threw 
out of his edition for deſperate. But it is eaſily ae as Shak- 
ſpeare wrote it into good pertinent ſenſe. 

Unſeemly <voman' in a ſeeming man / 

An ill-beſeeming beaſt in ſeeming groth. 
z. e. you have the ill-beſceming paſſions of a brute beaſt in the well- 
ſeeming ſhape of a rational creature. For having in the fir line 
laid he was a woman in the ſhape of a man, he aggravates the 
thought in the fecond, and ſays, he was even a. brute in the 
ſhape of a rational creature. Chewing is ule in both places for 
feemly. © WARBURTON. » - 

The old reading is prob able. Thon art 4 beaft of ill gualiticn 
under the appearance both of a woman and a . Jonxsox. 
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By doing damned hate upon thy ſelf? _ 

s Why rail'ſt thou on thy birth, the heaven, and earth) 
Since birth, and heaven, and earth, all three do meet 
In thee at once; which thou at once would'ſt loſe, | 
Fie, fie ! thou ſham'ft thy ſhape, thy love, thy wit; 
Which like an uſurer, abound'f in all, 

And uſeſt none in that true uſe indeed 

Which ſhould bedeck thy ſhape, thy loye, thy wit. 
Thy noble ſhape is but a form of wax, 
Digreſſing from the valour of a man: 

Thy dear love, ſworn, but hollow perjury, 
Killing that love which thou haſt vow'd to cheriſh. 
Thy wit, that-ornament to ſhape and love, 
Mit-ſhapen in the conduct of them both, 

Like powder in the ſkill-leſs ſoldier's flaſk , 4 

Is ſet on fire by thine own ignorance, | 
And thou diſmember'd with thine own defence, 
What, rouſe thee, man! thy Juliet is alive, ,, 


5s Why railſt thou on thy birth, the heaven and earth ?] Romeo hay 
not here railed on his birth, &e though in his interview with 12 
friar as deſcribed in The . ragicall Hyftoryaf Nomeus and Juliet, he 
is made to do ſo: 
Firſt Nature did he blame the author of his life, 
In which his joys had been ſo ſcant, and forrows aye 
ſo rife; 
« The time and place of Birth be fiercely aid reprove, 
„He cryed out with open mouth againſt the Jars above. 
„ On Fortune eke he .“ 
Shakſpeare copied the remonſtrunce of the friar, without review 
ing the former part of his ſcene, MaLowe, 
| © Like powder in the feillelif; Soldier's flaſh; 8&0.] To underſtand 
the force af this alluſion, it would be remembered that the ancient 
Engliſh ſoldiers, uſing match-locks, inſtead of locks'wath flints as at 
preſent, were obliged to carry a lighted match hanging at their 
delts, very near to the wooden ae in which they kept their 
powder. The fame alluſion occurs in Humour 4 n an old 
collection of Engliſh epigrams: 
«© When ſhe his faſt and touch-box ſetion fire, | 
« And till this hour the burning is nor out.“ Ir zs vers. 
And thou diſmember'd with thine oον dͤgfencr.]! Ad: thou tory 


to pieces with thine own weapons. Jouxsox. 
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For whoſe dear ſake thou waſt but lately dead. 

There art thou happy: Tybalt would kill thee, 

But thou ſlew'ſt Tybalt; there too art thou happy: 

The law, that threaten'd death, becomes thy friend, 

And turns it to exile ; there art thou happy : 

A pack of bleſſings lights upon thy back; 

Happineſs courts thee in her beſt array 7 

But like a mis-hav'd and a ſullen wench, 

E Thou pout'ſt upon thy fortune and thy love: 

Take heed, take heed, for ſuch die miſerable. 

Go, get thee to thy love, as was decreed, 8 

Aſcend her chamber, hence and comfort her; 

But, look, thou ſtay not, till the watch be ſet, 

For then thou canſt not paſs to Mantua; ; 

Where thou ſhalt live, till we can find a time 

To blaze your marriage, reconcile your friends, 

Beg pardon of the prince, and call thee back 

With twenty hundred thouſand times more joy 

Than thou went'ſt forth in lamentation.— 

Go before, nurſe : commend me to thy lady ; 

And bid her haſten all the houſe to bed, 

Which heavy forrow makes them apt unto : 

got is coming *, 5 

Nurſe. O Lord, 1 could have ſtaid here all the 
night, 

To hear good counſel : O, what learning is! — 

My lord, Pl tell my lady you will come. 

Rom. Do ſo, and bid my ſweet prepare to chide. 

Nurſe, Here, fir, a ring ſhe bid me give you, fir : 

Hie you, make haſte, for it grows very late. 

Rom. How well my comfort is reviv'd by. this ! 

Fri, Go hence. Good night nd! here ſtands 

all your ſtate.— 


* Romeo is coming. ] Much of this ſpeech 1.5 likewiſe been add- 
ed fince the firſt edition. STEEVENS. | 

oo hence, Good night, &.] Theſe three lines are omitted in 
all the modern editions. JoHNs0N. 

— here Rands all your fate 1 The whole of your fortu ne de- 
pen s on this. Jouxso n. 


Vol. X. . 3 . Either 
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Either be gone. before the watch be ſet, 

Or by the break of day difguis'd from hence: 
Sojourn in Mantua: I'll find out your man, 

And he ſhall ſignify from time to time 

Every good hap to you, that chances here : 

Give me thy hand; tis late: farewel ; good night, 
Nom. But that a joy paſt joy calls out on me, 
It were a grief, ſo brief to part with thee : 
Farewel. | 


„ ESI 
A room in Capulet's houſe. 
Enter Capulet, Lady Capulet, and Paris. 


Cap. Things have fallen out, fir, ſo unluckily, 
That we have had no time to move our daughter : 
Look you, ſhe lov'd her Kinſman Tybalt dearly, 
And ſo did I ;—Well, we were born to die.— 
Tis very late, ſhe'll not come down to-night : 

I promiſe you, but for your company, 
I would have been a- bed an hour ago. 
Par. Theſe times of woe afford no time to woo :— 
Madam, good night: commend me to your daughter. 
La. Cap. T will, and know her mind early to- 
morrow; I | 
To-night ſhe's mew'd up 3 to her heavineſs. 
Cop. Sir Paris, I will make a deſperate tender 


_[ Exeunt, 


2 Sctns IV. Some few unneceſlary verſes are omitted in this 
ſcene according to the oldeſt editions. Pope. 

Theſe verſes are ſuch as will by no means connect with the laſt 
and moſt improved copy of the play. STEEvEns. 4A 

3 mexv*d up.] This is a phraſe from falconry. A mew was a 
place of confinement for hawks. SrEEVERNS. 

+ Sir Paris, I will make a deſperate tender _. : 

Of my childs love,—] Deſperate means only bold, advent rout, 

as if he had ſaid in the vulgar phraſe, I av! [peak a bold ord, 
and venture 70 promiſe you my daughter. [ORNSON,. | 
So, in The Weakeſt goes to the Wall, 1618 ; 

„ Witneſs this deſperate tender of mine honour.  STEEVENS: 


Ot 
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Of my child's love: I think ſhe will be rul'd 
In all reſpects by me; nay more, I doubt it not.— 
Wife, go you to her ere you go to bed; 
Acquaint her here with my ſon Paris“ love; 7 
And bid her, mark you me, on Wedneſday next 
But, ſoft; What day is this? 

Par. Monday, my lord. _ 
Cap. Monday? ha 121 ! Well, Wedneſday i is too 
fool | 

O' Thurſday let it be ;—0* Thurſday, tell her, 

She ſhall be married to this noble earl :— 

Will you be ready ? do you like this haſte ? 

We'll keep no great ado;—a friend, or two : 

For hark you, Tybalt being flam o late, 

It may be thought we held him careleſsly, 

Being our kinſman, if we revel much: 

Therefore we'll have ſome half a dozen friends, 
And there an end. But what ſay you to Thurſday ? 
Par. My lord, I would that Thurſday were to- 

morrow. 
Cap. Well, get you gone —0 ann be it 
then — | 

Go you to Juliet ere you 80 to bed, 

Prepare her, wife, againſt this wedding: day. — 

Farewel, my lord. — Light to my chamber, ho ! 

Fore me, it is ſo very late, that we 


May call it early by and by: — Good night. [ Exeunt. 
. . 
Fuliet's chamber. 
Enter Romeo, and Juliet. 


Jul. Wilt thou be gone ? it is not yet near day : 
It was the be and not the lark, 
| That 


S Scent V. Julie“. chamber. ] The ſtage · direction i in the firſt | 
edition i Enter Romeo and Fulict at the window,” In the 


I 2 ſecond 


tt, 
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That pierc'd the fearful hollow of thine ear; 
Nightly ſhe fings © on yon pomegranate tree: 
Believe me, love, it was the nightingale. 

Rom. It was the lark, the herald of the morn, 
No nightingale : look, love, what envious ſtreaks 
Do lace the ſevering clouds in yonder eaſt : 
Night's candles are burnt out, and jocund day 
Stands tiptoe on the miſty mountains” tops; 

I muſt be gone and live, or ſtay and die, 

Jul. Yon light is not day-light, I know it, I; 
It is ſome meteor that the ſun exhales, - 

To be to thee this night a torch-bearer, 
And light thee on thy way to Mantua: . 
Therefore ſtay yet, thou need'ſt not to be gone. 

Rom. Let me be ta'en, let me be put to death; 
I am content, if thou wilt have it ſo. | 
I'll ſay, yon grey is not the morning's eye, 

*T'is but the 7 pale reflex of Cynthia's brow ; 
Nor that is not the lark, whole notes do beat 
The vaulty heaven ſo high above our heads: 
J have more care to ſtay, than will to go: 
Come, death, and welcome! Juliet wills it fo.— 
How is't, my ſoul? let's talk, it is not day. 

Jul. It is, it is, hie hence, be gone, away; 

It is the lark that fings ſo out of tune, 
Straining harſh diſcords, and unpleaſing ſharps. 


ſecond quarto——*© Enter Romeo and Juliet aloft.” They ap- 
peared probably in the balcony which appears to have been erec- 
red on the old Engliſh ſtage, See the Account of the Ancient 
Theatress Mal ON RE. 4 
* Nightly he. ſings on you pomegranate tree :] T his is not merely 
a poetical ſuppoſition. * Ir is obſerved of the nightingale that, if 
undiſturbed, ſhe fits and ſings upon the ſame tree for many weeks 
together. STEEVENS. | 12e 


e pale reflex] The appearance of a cloud oppoſed to 


the moon, JouxsoN. 8 8 | 
hase more care to ſlay, than auill to go.] Would it not be better 
thus, 1 have more will to ſay, than care togo?] JounsoN. 


Some 
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Some ſay, the lark makes ſweet diviſion ? ; 
This doth not,ſo, for ſhe divideth us; 

Some ſay, the lark and loathed toad change eyes; 
O, now I would they had changed voices too 

: Since arm from arm that voice doth us affray, 

3 Hunting thee hence with hunts-up'to the day. 

A O, now 


1 —ſ{weet diviſion ;] Diviſion ſeems to have been the technical 
term for the pauſes or parts of a muſical compoſition. So, in &. 
Henry IV. P. 1: = * . 

« Sung by a fair queen in a ſummer's bower, 
& With raviſlung diviſſon to her lute,” Srefevens, 

O, now 4 would they had chang d voices too ? ] The toad hav- 
ing very fine eyes, and the lar very ugly ones, was the occaſion 
of a common ſaying amongſt the people, that he toad and lark had 
changed eyes. To this the ſpeaket alludes. But fure ſhe need not 
have <vi/hed that they had changed voices too. The lark appeared 
to her untunable enough in all conſcience ; as appears by what 
ſhe ſaid juſt before, W 6 f = 

It is the lark that fings ſo out of tune, 

Straining haſh diſcords aud unpleating ſharps.” | 
This directs us to the right reading. For how natural was it for 
her after this to add, | | 1 

Some ſay the lark and loathed toad change eyes ; 

O, now 1 wot they hawe chang d woices too. 8 4 
i. e, the lark fings ſo harſhly, that i now perceive the toad and ſhe 
have changed voices as well as eyes, WARBURTON. | 

This tradition of the toad and lark I have heard expreſſed in a 
ruſtick rhyme, * 838 5 

„ — To Hearn Þ'd fly, 
But that the toad beguil'd me of mine eye.” JOnunsoN. 

2 Since arm from arm, &e.] Theſe two lines are omitted in the 
modern editions, and do not deſerve to be replaced, but as they 
nay ſhew the danger of critical temerity. Dr. Warburton's change 
of I <yould to I wot was ſpecious enough, yet it is evidently cre 
reneous. The ſenſe is this, 7 he lark, they fay, bas loft her eyes to 
the toad, and now I would the, toad had ber voice too, fince ſhe uſes it 
to the diſturbance of lovers. ' Jouns0Ns + 11 Shoot 

Hunting thee up with Hunts- up to the day.] The bunts-up was the 
name of the tune anciently played to wake the hunters, and col- 
_ them together, So, in the play of Orlando Furiaſo, 1594 
and 15992 ace! 24 E Kt 

Jo play him. huntgſup with a point of war, 
Inn be his minſtrell with my drum and fife.“ 
Again, in Neſtævard Hoc, 1607 : 


13 Eee 


Gray, ſays, „what good. eftfinacion 
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O, now be gone; more light and light it grows, 


"Rom. More light and light more dark and dark 112 

our woes. As 

| Enter Nurſe. _ 

Nurſe. Madam ! | Dr. 

Jul. Nurſe? 8 

Nur ſe. . lady mother's coming to your cham- If 

1 2 } 

The day 1s broke ; be wary, look about. 1 

| [ Exit Nurſe, Bu 
Ful. Then, window, let day in, and let life out, 

Rom. Farewel, farewel ! one kiſs, and I'll deſcend, 
[ Romeo deſcends, 15 
Jul. Art thou gone 21 Love! lord! ah, huſband! V\ 


friend! 
I muſt hear from thee every day i the hour, 
For in a minute there are many days: 
O] by this count I ſhall be much in years, 
Ere I again behold my Romeo. 
Rom. Farewel! I will omit no opportunity 
That may convey my greetings, love, to thee. 
Ful. O, think'ſt thou, we ſhall ever meet again? 
Nom. 7 doubt it not; and all theſe woes ſhall ſerve 
For ſweet diſcourſes in our time to come. 


Make a noiſe, its no matter; any buutſup to waken vice.“ 
Again, in Drayton's Polyolbion, ſong 13th : 
" 66 But n to the morn the feather'd ſylvans ſing.“ 
STEEVENS. 
Puttenham in his Art of Engliſh Pogſy, 1 589, ſpeaking of one 
42 id he grow into with king 
Henry (the Eighth) and afterwards with by duke of Somerſet 
protectour for making certain __ ballads, whereof one chiefly 


was The hunte is up, the hunte is REMARKS, 
4 O! by this count I. ſhallbe much in years, 
Ere I again behold my Romeb.] 


«« Ila ego, quæ fueram te decedente puella, | 
6 Protinus ut it redeas, facta videbor # anus,” Ovid Epift. 1. 
STEEVENS. 


Jul. 
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Jul. O God ! I have an ill-divining ſoul; 
Methinks, I ſee thee, now thou art fo low, 
As one dead in the bottom of a tomb : Fr 
Either my eye-fight fails, or thou look'ſt pale. 
Rom. And truſt me, love, in my eye ſo do you: 
Dry ſorrow drinks our blood . Adieu! adieu! 
| | | Exit Romeo. 
Jul. O fortune, fortune! all men call thee fickle : 
If thou art fickle, what doſt thou with him 
That is renown'd for faith? Be fickle, fortune; 
For then, I hope, thou wilt not keep him long, 
But ſend him back. _ BF, | 
Ia. Cap. | within.) Ho, daughter! are you up? 
Jul. Who 18't that calls? is it my lady mother? 
Is ſhe not down fo late, or up fo early? 
What unaccuſtom'd cauſe ? procures herhither ? 


Enter Lady Capulet. 


La. Cap. Why, how now, Juliet ? 

Jul. Madam, I am not well. 

La.Cap.Evermore weeping for your couſin's death *? 
| 64 What 


O God! T have an ill-divining ſoul, &c.] This miſerable pre- 
ſcience of futurity I have always regarded as a circumſtance parti- 
cularly beautiful. The ſame kind of warning from the mind 
Romeo ſeems to have been conſcious of, on his going to the enter- 
tainment at the houſe of Capulet : | 

„my mind miſgives, 
+ Some conſequence yet hanging in the ſtars, . 
«© Shall bitterly begin his fearful date 
% From this night's revels.” STzzvans. 

5 Dry ſorrow drinks our blood.) This is an alluſion to the pro- 
verb—** Sorrow's dry,” STEEVENS. as 

7 —procures her hither ?] Procures for brings, WarzurTon. 

* Evermore weeping for your coufin's death? &c.) So, in The 
Tragicall Hiftory of Romeus and Fulict, 1562: f * 

76 * it is that now you ſhould our Tybalt's death 
| orget . 


« Of whom fince God hath claim'd the life that was but 
ent 
: I 4 . 66 He 
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What, wilt thou waſh him from his grave with tears 


And it thou could Mt, thou could'ſt not make him live; Tha! 
Therefore, have done: Some grief ſhews much of And 
love ; By; / 
But much of grief ſhews ſtill ſome want of wit. Wit 
Ful. Yet let me weep for ſuch a feeling loſs. Is m 
La. Cap. So ſhall you feel the loſs, but not the Mad 
friend © To 
Which you weep for. Th: 
Jul. Feeling ſo the 5 Soo 
I cannot choole but ever weep the friend. To 
La. Cap. Well, girl, thou weep i not fo much for To 
his death, Up 
As that the villain lives which ſlaughter'd him. 
Jul. What villain, madam ? 
La. Cap. That ſame villain, Romeo. Bu 
Jul. Villain and he are many miles aſunder. 
God pardon him ! I do with all my heart; W 
And yet no man, like he, doth grieve my heart. 
La. Cap. That is, becauſe the traitor murderer 
lives. O 
Ful. Ay, madam, from the reach of theſe my H 
hands : T 


*Would, none bur I might venge my couſin's death! 
La. Cap, We will have vengeance for it, fear thou 
not ; 
Then weep no more. I'll ſend to one in Mantua,— 
Where that fame baniſh” d runagate doth live, — 


9 
% He is in bliſs, ne4s there cauſe why you ſhould thus la- a 
ment: 
e Tow n en e eee and forickings Grill; 
It is a fault thus ſtill to grudge at God's appointed will.” 4 
 MaLont 
So full as appoſitely in Painter”s Novel, “ Thinke na more 0 


upon che death of your couſin: Thibault, vhome do you thinke to 
revoke with teares; &c.“ SrEEVENS. , 


9 Ay, madam, from.] Juhet's equivocations are rather too art- 
fu] for a mind Gyre by the loſs of a new lover. Jon NSON» 


That 
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That ſhall beſtow on him ſo ſure a draught *, 
That he ſhall ſoon keep Tybalt company: 
And then, I hope, thou wilt be ſatisfied. 
Jul. Indeed, I never ſhall be ſatisfied 
With Romeo, till I behold him —dead— 
Is my poor heart ſo for a kinſman vext ; 
Madam, if you could find out but a man 
To bear a poiſon, I would temper it; 
That Romeo ſhould, upon receipt thereof, 
Soon ſleep in quiet. -O, how my heart abhors 
To hear him nam'd,—and cannot come to him,— 
To wreck the love I bore my couſin Tybalt. 
Upon his body that hath ſlaughter'd him ! 
La. Cap. Find thou the means, and I'll find ſuch 
a man. | 
But now I'll tell thee joyful tidings, girl. 
Jul. And joy comes well in ſuch a needful time: 
What are they, I beſeech your ladyſhip ? 
La. Cap. + way well, thou haſt a careful father 
r ; 
One, who, to put thee from thy heavineſs, 
Hath ſorted out a ſudden day of joy, 
That thou expectꝰ'ſt not, nor I look'd not for. 
Jul. Madam, in happy time, what day is that? 


La. Cap. Marry my child, early next Thurſday 
| morn, ; 


1 


i That ſhall beflow on him ſo ſure a draught,] Thus the elder 
quarto, which I have followed in preference to the quartos 1599 
and 1609, and the folio 1623, which read, leſs intelligibly, 

„Shall give him ſuch an unaccuſtom'd dram.“ STREVENS. 


— unaccu/iom'd dram,] In vulgar language, Shall give him a 
dram which he is not uſed io. Though I have, if I miſtake not, 


obſerved, that in old books znaccuſtomed fignifies wonderful, poxber- 
ful, efficacious. JQHN$ON. | | 
* Find thou, &c.] This line in the quarto 1597, is given to 
Juliet, STEEVENS..! | | | | 
Din happy time, —] A Ia bonne heure, This phraſe was in- 
terjected, when the hearer was not quite ſ well pleaſed as the 
ſpeaker. Joun80N., WT 
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The gallant, young, and noble gentleman, 


The county Paris“, at faint Peter's church, 
Shall happily make thee there a joyful bride. 


Jul. Now, by ſaint Peter's church, and Peter too, 
He ſhall not make me there a joyful bride. 
I wonder at this haſte ; that I muſt wed 
Ere he, that ſhould be hufband, comes to woo. 
I pray you, tell my lord and father, madam, 
J will not marry yet; and when I do, I ſwear, 
It ll be Romeo, whom you know I hate, 
Rather than Paris : —— Theſe are news indeed! 
La. Cap. Here comes your father; tell him ſo 
yourſelf, 
And fee how he will take it at your hands. 


Enter Capulet, and Nurſe. 


Cap. When the ſun ſets, the air doth. drizzle dey; 
But tor the ſun-ſet of my brother's fon, - 

It rains downright. | 
How now? a conduit, girl? what, ſtill in tears? 
Evermore ſhowering ? In one little body 

Thou counterfeit'ſt a bark, a ſea, a wind: 


4 Tie County Paris, —] It is remarked, that Paris, though in 
* one place called Earl, is moſt commonly ſtiled the Countie in 
& this play. Shakſpeare ſeems to have preferred, tor ſome reaſon 
4 or other, the Italian Compt to our Count: perhaps he took it 


from the old Engliſh novel, from which he is ſaid to have 
taken his plot.” —He certainly did fo ; Paris is there finſt tiled 


a young Earle, and afterwards Counte, Counter, and County j AC- 


. cording to the unſettled orthography of the time. 


The word however is frequently met with' in other writers ; 
particularly in Fairfax: | 5 | 
« As when a captaine doth befiege ſome hold, 
© Set in a mariſh or high ona hill, | 
% And trieth waies and wiles a thouſand fold, 
To brivg the place ſubjected to his will; 
4 So far'd the Countie with the Pagan bold, &. 
| Godfrey of Rulloigne, Book vii. Stanza 90. 
FARMER» 


4 3 For 
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For ſtill thy eyes, which I may call the ſea, 
Do ebb and flow with tears; the bark thy body is, 
Sailing in this ſalt flood ; the winds, thy ſighs ; 
Who,—raging with thy tears, and they with them, — 
Without a ſudden calm, will overſet 
Thy tempeſt-tofled body. How now, wife? 
Have you deliver'd to her our decree ? 
La. Cap. Ay, fir; but ſhe will none, ſhe gives 
you thanks: | . 
would, the fool were married to her grave! 
Cap. 3 me with you, take me with you, 
wife. 
How ! will ſhe none ? doth ſhe not give us thanks! 
Is ſhe not proud 2 doth ſhe not count her bleſt, 
Unworthy as ſhe 1s, that we have wrought 
So worthy a gentleman to be her bridegroom ? \ 
Jul. Not proud, you have; but thankful, that 
you have: 
Proud can I never be of what I hate; 
But thankful even for hate, that is meant lave. 
Cap. How now ! how now ! chop logick ? What 
is this ? . | 
Proud—and, I thank you—and, I thank you not— 
And yet not proud -Miſtreſs minion, you *, 
Thank me no thankings, nor proud me no prouds, 
But ſettle your fine joints *gainſt Thurſday next, 
To go with Paris to ſaint Peter's church, 
Or I will drag thee on a hurdle thither. 
Out, yougreen-fickneſscarrion! 5 out, you baggage! 
You tallow-face ! 
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And yet not proud, &c.] This line is wanting in the folio. 

| STEEVENS. 
6 —Ozt, you baggage 3 33 

You tallow:face J] Such was the indelicacy of the age of 
Shakſpeare, that authors were not contented only to employ theſe 
terms of abuſe in their own original performances, but even felt 
no reluCtance to jntroduce them in their verſions of the moſt chaſte 
and elegant of the Greek or Roman Poets. Stanyhurſt, the tranſ- 
| \ | EES 
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124 ROMEO aw JULIE T. 
La. Cap. Fie, fie] what are you mad } 
Jul. Good father, I beſeech you on my knees, 
Hear me with patience but to ſpeak a word. 
Cap. Hang thee, young baggage ! diſobediegt 
wretch ! | 
I tell thee what, get thee to church o' Thurſday, 
Or never after look me in the face: 
Speak not, reply not, do not anſwer me; 
My fingers itch. — Wife, we ſcarce thought us bleſt, 
That God hath ſent vs but this only child ; 
But now I ſee this ane is one too much, 
And that we have a curſe in having her : 
Out on her, hilding ! | | 
- Nurſe. God in heaven bleſs her! — 
You are to blame, by lord, to rate her ſo. 
Cap. And why, my lady wiſdom ? hold your 
tongue, 
Good prudence ; ſmatter with your goſſips, go. 
Nurje. I ſpeak no treaſon. 
Cap. O, God ye good den ! 
Nurſe. May not one ſpeak ? 
Cap. Peace, you mumbling fool ! 
Utter your gravity o'er a goſſip's bowl, 
For here we need it not. 1209 
La. Cap. You are too hot. | 
Cap. God's bread ! it makes me mad: Day, night, 
late, early, | | 
At home, abroad, alone, in company, 
Waking, or ſleeping, ſtill my care hath been 
To have her match'd : and having now provided” 
A gentle- 


lator of Virgil in 1582, makes Dido call Ancas —— Hedgebrat, 
callion, and tar brech, in the courſe of one ſpeech. 4 
Nay, in the Interlude of the Repentance of Mary Magdalen, 
1567, Mary Magdalen ſays to one of her attendants z; | 
Horefon, I beſhrowe your heart, are you here? _ STEEVENS 
and bawing noc provided ic 
A gentleman of princely parentage | 
—— And then to have à <vretched puling fool, 
A <wvhining mammet, in her fortunes tender, 
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Anſar 
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gentleman of princely parentage. 
f fair demeſnes, youthful, and nobly train'd, 
stuff'd (as they ſay) with honourable parts, 
proportion'd as one's thought would wiſh a man, — 
And then to have a wretched puling fool, 
A whining mammet, in her fortune's tender, 
To anſwer l not wed, I cannot love, — 
Ian ioo young, I pray you, pardon me ;— 
W But, an you will not wed, I'll pardon you: 
Graze where you will, you ſhall not houſe with me; 
Look to't, think on't, I do not uſe to jeſt. | 
Thurſday is near; lay hand on heart, adviſe : 
An you be mine, T1! give you to my friend; 
An you be not, hang, beg, ſtarve, die i' the ſtreets, 
For, by my ſoul, Pl ne'er acknowledge thee, 
Nor what is mine ſhall never do thee good : 
Truſt to't, bethink you, Pl not be forſworn. 
— [ Exit. 
Jul. Is there no pity fitting in the clouds, | 
That ſees into the bottom of my grief? 
O, ſweet my mother, caſt me not away! 
Delay this marriage for a month, a week ; 
Or, if you do not, make the bridal bed 
In that dim monument where Tybalt lies“. 
La. Cap. Talk not to me, for I'll not ſpeak a 
word ; | 
To anfiver—DII not aved— cannot Iove —— ] So, in Romews 
and Juliet, 1562: | 5 | 
Such care thy mother had, ſo dear thou wert to me, 
© That I with long and earneſt ſuit provided have for thee 
* One of the greateſt lords that wonnes about this town, 
% And for his many virtues? ſake a man of great renown ;— 
W —and yet thou playeſt in this caſe 
The dainty fool and ſtubborn girl; for want of ſkill. 
+ Thou doſt refuſe thy offer'd weal, and diſobey my will.” 
SH | 5 MaLonE, 
3 In that dim monument, &c.] The modern editors read dun 
monument. I have replaced dim from the old quarto, 1597, and 
the folio. STESVENS. * . 28 1254 ö 29 
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126 ROMEO aw JULIET:. 
Do as thou wilt, for I have done with thee. [Exit 


| | Hat! 
Jul. O God-!—O nurſe! how ſhall this be pre. As | 
vented? 8 2 [th 
My huſband is on earth, my faith in heaven; For 
How ſhall that faith return again to earth, You 
Unleſs that huſband ſend it me from heaven » As 
By leaving earth? - Comfort me, counſel me.— ; 
Alack, alack, that heaven ſhould practiſe ſtratagemz 7 
Upon ſo ſoft a ſubject as myſelf ! = _ Or 
What ſay'ſt thou? haſt thou not a word of joy ? | 
Some comfort, nurſe. DEST: | 
Nurſe. 9*Faith, here 'tis: Romeo | 
Is baniſhed ; and all the world to nothing, | 
That he dares ne'er come back to challenge you; Gi 
Or, if he do, it needs muſt be by ſtealth. H 
Then, fince the cate ſo ſtands as now it doth, T 
I think it beſt you married with the county. 
O! he's a lovely gentleman ! | 
Romeo's a diſh-clout to him; an eagle, madam, 

9 Faith, here it is:] The character of the nurſe exhibits a : 
juſt picture of thoſe whoſe actions have no principles for theit \ 
foundation. She has been unfaithful to the truſt repoſed in her p 
by Capulet, and is ready to embrace any expedient that offers, to ; 


avert the conſequences of her firſt infidelity. SręRVERNS. 
This picture, however, is not an original. In The Tragicall 
Hiftory of Romeus and Fuliet, 1562, the Nurſe 'exhibits the 
ſame readineſs to accommodate herſelf ro the preſent conjunc- 
ture: 
& The flattering nurſe did praiſe the friar for his ſkill, 
« And ſaid that ſhe had done right well, by wit to order 
will ; | F : 
6« She ſetteth forth at large the father's furious rage, 
« And eke ſhe praiſeth much to her the ſecond marriage; 
4% And County Paris now ſhe praiſes ten times more 
60 By Wrong than 2 herſelf by right had Romeus prais'd bes 
ore a | 
60 22 ſhall dwell there ſtill: Romeus ball not return; - 
% What ſhall it boot her all her life to languiſh ſtill and 
mourn !“ Maro. | {RIA 
Sir john Vanburgh, in the Reſap/e, has copied in this re- 
ſpe the character of his Nurſe from Shakſpeare. 
BLACKSTONE, 


Hath 
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Hath not ſo green, ſo quick, ſo fair an eye 
As Paris hath. Beſhrew my very heart, 
[ think you are happy in this ſecond match, 
For it excels your firſt : or if it did not, 
Your firſt is dead; or 'twere as good he were, 
As living here and you no uſe of him. 
Jul. Speakeſt thou from thy heart? : 
Nurſe. And from my ſoul too; 
Or elſe beſhrew them both. 
Jul. Amen 
Nurſe. What ? | 
Jul. Well, thou haſt comforted me marvellous 
much. 
Go in; and tell my lady I am gone, | 
Having difpleas'd my father, to Laurence” cell, 
To make confeſſion, and to be abſolv'd. 
Nurſe. Marry, Iwill; and this is wiſely done. 
Exit. 
Jul. Ancient damnation! O moſt 1 1 
Is it more fin - to wiſh me thus forſworn, 
Or to diſpraiſe my lord with that ſame tongue 
Which ſhe hath prais'd him with above compare 
So many thouſand times ?—Go, counſellor ; 


Thou and my bofom henceforth ſhall be twain.— 


: — ſo green—] $0 the firſt editions. Hanmer reads, . 


keen. lonRNsON. 


Perhaps Chaucer has given to Emetrius, in the Knight's Tale, 


eyes of the ſame colour: 
His noſe was high, his eyin bright citryn:“ 
. e. of the hue of an unripe lemon or citron. 


Again, in the Tuo Noble Kinſmen, by Fletcher and Shakſpeare, 


Act v. ſe. 1: 
«K — oh vouchſafe, Tr 5 V. 
„% With that thy rare green eye, &C,m— STEEVESs 


As living here,—] Sir T. Hanmer reads, as living hence; 
that is, at a diſtance, in baniſhment; but hre may ſignify, in his 


world, JouxsůoR. 


3 Ancient dummation J] This term of reproach occurs in the 


Malcontent, 1604 ; "= 
cout, you ancient dam ati ' STEVENS. 
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Ill to the friar, to know his remedy ; 


If all elſe fail, myſelf have power to die. [Exit, 


3 


ACT IV. SCENE I. 


Friar- Laurence's. cell. 
Enter Friar Laurence, and Paris. 


Fri. On Thurſday, fir? the time is very ſhort. 
Par. My father Capulet will have it ſo; 
+ And I am nothing flow, to flack his haſte. 


Fri. You ſay, you do not know the lady's mind; 


Uneven is the courſe, I like it not: 
Par. Immoderately ſhe weeps for Tybalt's death, 
And therefore little have I talk'd of love; 
For Venus ſmiles not in a houſe of tears. 
Now, fir, her father counts it dangerous, 
That ſhe do give her ſorrow ſo much ſway ; 
And, in his wiſdom, haſtes our marriage, 
To ſtop the inundation of her tears; 
Which, too much minded by*herfelf alone, 
May be put from her by ſociety : 
Now do you know the reaſon of this haſte. 
Fri. I would I knew not why it ſhould be ſlow'd*. 


22 


4 nd T1 am, &c. ] His 2% Gall not be abated by my 2 
It might be read : 


And I am nothing flow to Zack his haſte : 
that is, I am diligent to abet and enforce his haſte. JounsoN. 
Slack was certainly the author's word, for, in the firſt edition, 
the line ran 
For I am nothing /ach to flow bis haſte.” 
Back could not have ſtood there, Marone. 
| + —beow'd.] So, in Sir A. Gorges” tranſlation of the ſecond 
book of Lucan : 
66 —will you overflow 
« The fields, thereby my march to e 575 EVENS. | 


» Look 
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Look, ſir, here comes the lady towards my cell. 


Par. Happily met, * my lady, and my wife! 

Jul. That may be, fir, when I may be a wife, 

Par. That may be, muſt be, love, on Thurfday 
next, | $59 

Jul. What muſt be ſhall be, 

Friar. That's a certain text, | 

Par. Come you to make confeſſion to this father? 

Jul. To anſwer that, were to confeſs to you. 

Par, Do not deny to him, that you love me. 

Jul. J will confeſs to you, that I love him, 

Par. So will you, I am ſure, that you love me. 

Jul. If I do fo, it will be of more price, 

Being ſpoke behind your back, than to your face. 

Par. Poor ſoul, thy face is mueh abus'd with tears. 

Jul. The tears have got ſmall victory by that; 

For it was bad enough, before their ſpight. 

Par. Thou wrong'ſt it, more than tears, with that 
report. | +3 : 

Jul. That is no flander, fir, which is a truth; 

And what I ſpake, I ſpake it to my face. 

Par. Thy face is mine, and thou haſt flander'd it. 

Jul. It may be fo, for it is not mine own. 

Are you at leiſure, holy father, now; 

Or ſhall T come to you at evening maſs ? 

Hi. My leiſure ſerves me, penſive daughter now i. 
My lord, we moſt entreat the time alone. 
Par. God ſhield, I ſhould diſturb devotion !— 
Juliet, on Thurſday early will I rouze you « 

Till then, adieu! and keep this holy kiſs. 
| [ Exit Paris, 
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ny lady and my, wiſe !] As theſe four firſt lines ſeem lite 
tended to rhyme, perhaps the author wrote thus: 
my lady and my life! Joanzon. 
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Jul. O, ſhut the door! and when thou haſt dane, 
Come weep with me; Paſt hope, paſt cure, paſt help 
Friar, Ah, Julict, I already know thy grief; 
It ſtrains me 'paſt the compaſs of my wits : 
I hear thou muſt, and nothing may prorogue it, 
On Thurſday next be married to this county. 
Jul. Tell me not, friar, that thou hear'ſt of this, 
Unleſs thou tell me how I may prevent it: 
If, in thy wiſdom, thou canſt give no help, 
Do thou but call my reſolution wile, 
And with this knife I'll hel Pit preſently. 
God join'd my heart and Romeo's, thou our hands, 
And ere this hand, by thee to Romeo ſeal'd, 
Shall be the label to another deed, 
Or my true heart with treacherous revolt 
Turn to another, this ſhall flay them both: 
Therefore, out of thy long-experienc'd time, 
Give me ſome preſent counſel; or, behold, 
Twixt my extremes and me chis bloody knife 
7 Shall play the umpire, arbitrating that 
Which the * commiſhon of thy years and art 
Could to no iſſue of true honour bring. 
Be not ſo long to ſpeak ; I long to die, 
If what thou ſpeak'ſt ſpcak not of remedy. 
Fri. Hold, daughter; I do ſpy a kind of hope, 
Which craves as deſperate an execution 
As that is deſperate which we would prevent. 
It, rather than to marry county Paris, 
d hou haſt the ſtrength of will to lay thyſelf ; 
Then is it likely, thou wilt undertake | 
A thing like death to chide away this ſhame, 
That cop'ſt with death himſelf to ſcape from it; 
And „if thou dart, III give thee Wen 585 


7 Shall play the umpire ;—) That is, this knife ſhall decide the 
Aruggle berween me and my diſtreſſes. Jonasõo. 
— commiſſion of thy years and art] Commiſſion is for authoriy« 
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Jul. O, bid me leap, rather than marry Paris, 
From off the battlements of yonder tower 9; 
Or walk in thieviſh ways; or bid me lurk 
Where ſerpents are; chain me with roaring bears; 
Or hide me nightly in a charnel houſe, 25 
O'er- cover'd quite with dead men's rattling bones, 
With reeky ſhanks, and yellow chapleſs ſculls; 
Or bid me go into a new-made grave, 
And hide me with a dead man in his ſhroud, 
Things that, to hear them told, have made me 
tremble __ | | 
And I will do it without fear or doubt, 
To live an unſtain'd wife to my ſweet love. 
Fri. Hold, then; go home, be merry, give conſent. 
To marry Paris: Wedneſday is to-mortow; 
To- morrow night look that thou lie alone, 
Let not thy nurſe lie with thee in thy chamber: 
Take thou this phial *, being then in bed, 


9 —of yonder tower ;] Thus the quarto 1597. All other 
ancient copies—of any tower. STEEVENS, | ; f 
Or chain me, &C. ; 
Or walk in thieviſh ways, or bid me lurk 
Where ſerpents are ; chain me with roaring bears, 
Or hide me nightly, &ec. 8 
It is thus the editions vary. Pops. | 
My edition has the words which Mr. Pope has omitted ; but 
the old copy ſeems in this place preferable ; only perhaps we 
might better read, | 
Where /avage bears and roaring lions roam. Joaunsowns 
I have inſerted the lines which Pope omitted ; for which I muſt 
offer this ſhort apology : in the lines rejected by him we meet 
with three diſtin ideas, ſuch as may be ſuppoſed to excite terror 
in a woman, for one that is to be found in the others, The lines 
now omitted are theſe : th 
Or chain me to ſome ſteepy mountain's top, 
Where roaring bears and ſavage lions roam; 
Or ſhut me — STEEvVENs. | i 
* Take thou this phial, 2 Thus Painter's Palace of Pleaſurt, 
tom. ii. p. 237. © Beholde heere I give thee a viole, &c. drink ſo 
mueh as is contained therein. And then you ſhall feele a certaine 
Linde of pleaſant fleepe, which incrochiog by litle and litle all the 
. | parts 
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And this diſtilled liquor drink thou off : 
When, preſently, through all thy veins ſhall run 
A cold and drowſy humour, which ſhall ſeize 
Each vital ſpirit ; for no pulſe ſhall keep 
His natural progrefs, but ſurceaſe to beat: 
No warmth, no breath, ſhall teſtify thou liv'ſt; 
The roſes in thy lips and cheeks ſhall fade 

+ To paly aſhes; thy eyes' windows fall, 

Like death, when he thuts up the day of life; 
Each part, depriv'd of ſupple government, 
Shall ſtiff, and ſtark, and cold appear like death: 
And in this borrow'd likenefs of ſhrunk death 
Thou ſhalt remain full two and forty hours, 
And then awake as from a pleaſant ſleep. 

Now when the bridegroom in the morning comes 
To rouſe thee from thy bed, there art thou dead: 
Then (as the manner of our country is) 
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parts of your body, wil conſtrain them in ſuch wiſe, as unmove- 
able they ſhal remaine: and by not doing their accuſtomed duties, 
ſhall looſe their natural feelings, and you abide in ſuch extaſie the 
ſpace of xl houres at the leaſt, without any beating of poulſe or 
other perceptible motion, which ſhall ſo aſtonne them that come to 
ſee you, as they will judge you to be dead, and according to the 
cuſtome of our citie, you ſhall be caried to the churchyard hard by 
our church, when you ſhall be entombed in the common monu- 
ment of the Capellets your anceſtors, &c.” STEEVENS. 
 _ 3 ewthrough all thy weins ſhall run 
A cold and drowyy humour,) The firit edition in 1597, hu 
in general been here followed, except only, that inſtead ot à coll 
and drowſy humour, we there ſind “ à4 dull and heavy flumber.' 
| ALONE. 
4 To paly ah,] The firſt folio, by an evident error of the 
preſs, reads, — To many aſhes. The ſeeond—mealy ; which 
might have been the author's word, on a, reviſion of bis 255 


Paly is the reading of the quarto; and occurs again in fol 
Henry V: | , 
and through their paly flames, hy 
% Each battle ſees the other's umber'd face.“ : 
We have had too already in a former ſcene Pale, pale, as aſhes. 
| | Maron. to 


In 
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in thy beſt robes uncover'd on the bier, 
Thou ſhalt be borne to that ſame ancient vault, 
Where all the kindred of the Capulets lie, 
In the mean time, ages thou ſhalt awake, 
Shall Romeo by my letters know our drift; 
And hither ſhall he come; e and he and I 
Will watch thy waking, and that very.night 
Shall Romeo bear thee hence to Mantua. 
And this ſhall free thee from this preſent ſhame ; 
If no unconſtant toy, nor womanyſh fear, 
Abate thy valour in thy acting it. 


Jul. 


s In il beft robes uncover'd on the Bier,] Between this line and 
the next, the 2 1599, 160g, and the firſt folio, introduce the 
following verſe, which the poet very probably had ſtruck out on 
his reviſal, becauſe it 18 quite unneceſſary, as the ſenſe of it is re- 
peated, and as it will not connect with either: | 

Be borne to burial in thy kindred's grave. | 
Had Virgil lived to have reviſed his Æneid, he would hardly have 
permitted both of the following lines to remain in his text: 
„At Venus obfcuro gradientes acre ſepfit; | 
Et multo nebulez circum dee fudit amiftu,”” | 


The aukward repitition of the nominative caſe in the ſecond of 


them, ſeems to decide very ſtrongly againſt it, STzEvE xs. 

Then (as the manner af our country i3) _ 

In thy beſt robes, uncover'd oz the bier — ] The Ttalian 
cuſtom here alluded to, of carrying the dead body to the grave 
with the face wncovered, (which is not mentioned by Painter) 
our author found particularly deſcribed in The Tragicall Hiftory 
of Romeus and Juliet: BY NETS 

© Another uſe there is, that whoſoever dies K, 
„ Borne to their church <vith open face upon the bier he lies, 


In wonted weed attir'd, not wrapt in winding-ſheet——” 


e Marone. 
and he and I | 


6 


Will watch thy waking, —] Theſe words are not in the 


folio. Jonxsox. 
7 If no unconſtant toy,—) If no fickle freat, no light caprice, no 
lange of fancy, hinder the performance. Jounson.- 
{f no Ghconſtant toy nor womaniſh fear =» 
Abate thy valour in the acting it] Theſe expreſſions are bor- 
rowed from the poem: | 5 
Caſt off from thee at once the weed of evomani/ſh dread, 


With manly courage arm thyſelf from heel unto the 


head — 
| K 3 „ God 
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ul. Give me, O give me! tell me not of fear, 0 
Fri. Hold ; get you gone, be ſtrong and proſperous i : 
In this reſolve : I'll ſend a friar with ſpeed = - 
To Mantua, with my letters to thy lord. : Of 
Jul. Love, give me ſtrength ! and ſtrength ſhall Wl To 
8 help afford. þ By 
Farewel, dear father [ Exeunt, i % 
| 1 
x 
| Capulet's houſe. Ar 
Enter Capulet, Lady Capulet, Nurſe, and Servants a 
Cap. So many gueſts invite as here are writ, — T] 
Sirrah, go hire me twenty cunning cooks. A 
Serv. You ſhall have none ill, firy for I'II try if N 
they can lick their fingers. | | 97 
; Gap, How canſt thou try them fo ? 
Serv. Marry, fir, 'tis an ill cook that cannot lick T 
his own fingers: therefore he, that cannot lick his fin- A 
gers, goes not with me, | | 
Cap. Go, begone. — [Exit Servant, 
We ſhall be much unfurniſh'd for this time,— 
What, is my daughter gone to friar Laurence ? 
Nurſe. Ay, forſooth. | 
Cap. Well, he may chance to do ſome good on her; 1 
A peeviſh ſelf-will'd harlotry it is, : py 
Enter Juliet, 
Nurſe. See, where ſhe comes from fſhrift * with ö 
merry look, | n 
HOES Cop. 8 


6 God grant he ſo confirm in thee thy preſent will, 
That no ixconflant toy thee let thy promiſe to fulfill!“ 
| Matrox. 
rom \hrift, i. e. from confeſſion.] So, in the Merry Devil 
of Edmonton, 1626: | | ** 
Ay, like a wench comes roundly to her forift.” 
n 
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Cap. How now, my head-ſtrong ? where have you 
been gadding ? . 
ul, Where I have learnt me to repent the fin 
Of diſobedient oppoſition my 
To you, and your beheſts; and am enjoin'd 
By holy Laurence to fall proſtrate here, 

And beg your pardon :—Pardon, I beſeech you! 
Henceforward I am ever rul'd by you. eb 
Cap. Send for the county; go tell him of this; 

Ill have this xnot knit up to-morrow morning. 


a LABEL X * a — n * * © © as 3 nt N 
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And gave him what becomed love I might, 
Not ſtepping o'er the bounds of modeſty. 

Cap. Why, Lam glad on't; this is well, ſtand up: 
This is as't ſhould be. Let me ſee the county; 
Ay marry, go, I ſay, and fetch him hither.— 
Now, afore God, this reverend holy friar, 

9 All our whole city 18 much bound to him. 

Jul. Nurſe, will you go with me into my cloſet, 
To help me ſort ſuch needful ornaments 
As you think fit to furniſh me to-morrow ? | 

La. Cap. No, not *till Thurſday ; there is time 


enough. g | 
Cap, Go, nurſe, go with her :—we'll to church 
to-morrow, , | Exeunt Juliet, and Nurſe, 


In the old Morality of Every Man, bl. I. no date, confeſſion is 
perſonified : 
«© Now I pray you ſhriſte, mother of ſalvacyon.“ 
EGU 559 ST BEVENS. 
9 All our «vhole city is much bound to him.] Thus the folio and 
the quartos 1599 and 1609, The oldeit quarto reads, I think, 


more grammatically : 
All our whole city is much bound unto. STEEVENS., 


So, in Romeus and Juliet, 1562: 
6 this is not, wife, the friar's firſt deſert, 
& Tnall our commonweal ſcarce one is to be found 
66 But is, for ſome good turn, unto this holy father bound.” 
| | ENT. Maxon. 


Jul. I met the youthful lord at Laurence” cell; 
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136 ROMEO aw JULLIE x. 
La, Cap, We ſhall be ſhort in our proviſian : 


'Tis now near night“. 
Cap, Tuſh ! I will ſtir about, 

And all things ſhall be well, I warrant thee, wife: 
Go thou to Juliet, help to deck up her; 
Jil not to bed to-night ;—let me alone; 
P11 play the houſewite for this once.— What, ho !—» 
They are all forth : Well, I will walk myſelf 
To county Paris, to prepare him up : 
Againſt to-morrow: my heart is wondrous light, 
Since this ſame wayward girl is ſo reclaim'd. 

I [ Ereunt Capulet, and lady Capulet, 


s C E N E III. 
Tulict's Chamber. 
Enter Juliet, and Nurſe *, 
Jul. Ay, thoſe attires are beſt — But, gentle nurſe, 


J pray thee, leave me to myſelf to- night; 
. | or I have need of many oriſons 


e ſhall be hort.] That is, we ſhall be deſefive, Jonnson, 
2 Zis wow near night.] It appcars iu a foregoing ſcene, that 
Romeo parted jram his bride at day-break on { ugſday morning, 
Immediately afterwards ſhe went to Friar Lawrence, and he parti- 
cularly mentious the day of the week, [M eduſday is to morrow,”] 
She could not well have remained more than an hour' or two 
with the friar, and ſhe is juſt now returned from ſhrift ; —yet lady 
Capulet fays, ** *tis near zig, and this ſame night is aſcertain- 
ed ta be Tac/day, This is one out of the many inſtances of our 
author's inaccuracy in the computation of time. MALoxBE. 
Euter Juliet and Nurſe. ] Iaſtead of the next ſpeech, the quarto 
1597» ſupplies the following ſhort dialogue: 
Nurſe, Come, come, what need you anie thing elſe ? 
Fuliet. Nothing, good nurſe, but leave me to myſelſe. 
Nurſc. Well there's a cleang {mocke under your pillow, and 


— . 


ſo good night, STEEVENS,. 

For ] have need, &.] Julict plays moſt of her pranks under 

the appearance of religion: perhaps Shakſpeare meant to puniſh 
her þypogriſy, Jonx s | 
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To move the heavens to ſmile upon my ſtate, 
Which, well thou know'ſt, is eroſs and full of fin, 


Enter Lady Capulet. 


La. * . are you buſy? do you need my 
: elp | 
Jul. No, madam ; we have cull'd ſuch neceſſaries 
As are behaveful for our ſtate to-morrow : 
So pleaſe you, let me now be left alone, 
And let the nurſe this night fit up with vou; 
For, Jam ſure, you have your hands full all, 
In this ſo ſudden buſineſs. 
IL. Cap. Good 5 05 4 
Get thee to bed, and reſt; for thou haſt need. 
[ Exeunt Lady, and Nurſe. 
Jul. Farewel !——God knows, when we ſhall 
meet again, - - 
I have a faint cold fear thrills through my veins, 
That almoſt freezes up the heat of life: 
Til call them back again to comfort me 
Nurſe !—Whar thould the do here? 
My diſmal ſcene I needs muſt act alone, — 
Come, phial.—— = 
What if this mixture do not work at all!“? 


Shall 


5 Farewel ! &c. ] This ſpeech received conſiderable additions 


aſter the elder copy was publiſhed. STEVENS. 

* What if this mixture do not work at all?] So, in Painter*s 
Palace of Pleaſure, tom. ii. p. 239, — but what know I (ſaid 
ſhe) whether the operation af this pouder will be to ſoone or to 
late, or not correſpondent to the due time, and that my faulte be- 


ing diſcovered, I ſhall remayne a jeſting ſtocke and fable to the | 
people? what know I moreover, if the ſerpents and other venom- 


ous and crauling wormes, which commonly frequent the graves 

and pittes of the earth, will hurt me thinkyng that I am dead ? But 

how ſhall J indure the ſtinche of ſo many carions and bones of 

myne aunceſtors which reſt in the grave, it by fortune I do awake 

before Romeo and frier Laurence doe come to help me? And as 

lle was thus plunged in the deepe contemplation of things, ſhe 
5 


* 


thought. 
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138 ROMEO aw JULIET: 


7 Shall I of force be married to the count? 


No, no ;—this ſhall forbid it: lie thou there *, 
[ Laying down a dagger. 


What if it be a poiſon, which the friar 
Subtly hath miniſter'd to have me dead; 
Leſt in this marriage he ſhould be diſhonour'd, 
Becauſe he married me before to Romeo ? 

I fear, it is : and yet, methinks, it ſhould not 
For he hath ſtill been tried a holy man: 


9 | 
I will 


thought that ſhe ſawe a certaine viſion or fanſie of her couſin 
Thibault, in the very ſame ſort as ſhe ſawe him wounded and im- 
brued with blood; &c.“ STEEvens. | 
— Shakipeare, appears however, to havę followed the poem: 

40 to the end I may my name and conſcience ſave, 

« ] muſt devour the mixed drink that by me here I have; 

« Whoſe <voriizg and whole force as yet I do not know ;— 

% And of this piteous plaint began another doubt to grow 

„% What do I know, (quoth ſhe) if that this powder ſhall 

1 Sooner or latter than it ſhould, or elſe not wort at all? 

„% —— Or how ſhall I that always have in fo freſh air been 

- - bred, | 

« Endure the loathſome ſtink of ſuch a heaped ſtore 

« Of carcaſes not yet conſum'd, and bones that long before 

% [ntombcd were, where [ my ſleeping place ſhall have, 

« Where all my anceſtors do reſt, my kindred's common 

grave. 
© Shall not the friar and my Romeus, when they come, 
4% Find me, if 1 awake before y-/ifed in the tomb ?” 
| Maroxs. 

7 Shall I of force be married to the count f] Thus the eldeſt 
quarto. Succeeding quartos and the folio read: 

Shall 1 be married then to-morrow morning? STEEVENS, 

3 lie thou there. Laying down a dagger.) | his ſtage· direction 
has been ſupplied by the modern editors. The quarto, 1597, 
reads : *'— Knife, lie thou there.“ It appears from ſeveral pal- 
ſaves in our old plays, that 4niwes were formerly 2 of the ac - 
eoutrements of a bride z and every thing behove/ul for juliet's fate 
had juſt been left with her. 80, in Decker's Match me in London, 


1632: 


« Sce at my girdle hang my wedding knives 2 

Again, in King Edward III, 159 “ ny 
„Here by my fide do hang my wedding knives > 

% Take thou the one, and with it kill thy queen, 

+ And with t1e other, Pl] diſpatch my love.“ STEEVENS, 


2 | la 


ers 


ROMEO aw JULIET., 139 


*] will not entertain ſo bad a thought — 


How if, when I am laid into the tomb, 
| ivake before the time that Romeo 
Come to redeem me ? there's a fearful point ! 
Shall I not then be ſtifled in the vault, 
To whoſe foul mouth no healthſome air breathes in, 
And there die ſtrangled ere my Romeo comes ? 
Or, if I live, is it not very like, 
The horrible conceit of death and night, 
Together with the terror of the place. 
As in the vault, an ancient receptacle, 
Where, for theſe many hundred years, the bones 
Of all my buried anceſtors are pack'd ; 
Where bloody Tybalt, yet but green in earth“, 
| | | * Lies 


IF © 


In order to account for Juliet*s having a dagger, or, as it is 
called in old language, a knife, it is not neceſſary to have recourſe 
to the ancient accoutrements of brides, how prevalent ſoever the 
cuſtom mentioned by Mr. Steevens may have been; for juliet 
appears to have furniſhed herſelf with this inftrument immedi- 
ately after her father and mother had threatened to force her to 
marry Paris. f | 

If all fail elſe, myſelf have power to die.“ 
Accordingly, in the very next ſcene, when ſhe is at the friar's 
cell,, and before ſhe could have been furniſhed with the ap- 
paratus of a bride, (not having then conſented to marry the 
count) ſhe ſays :; h | \ 

© Give me ſome preſent counſel, or behold, 
« *Twixt- my extremes and me his bloody knife © 
„ Shall play the umpire.” Martone. | 4 

I xvill not entertain ſo bad a thought.] This line I have reſtored 
from the quarto, 1597. STEEVENS., - 

1 As in a vault, &c.] This idea was probably ſuggeſted to our 

t by his native place. The charnel at Stratford upon Avon 

15 a very large one, and perhaps contains a'greater number of bones 

than are to be found in wy other repoſitory of the ſame kind in 

England. —T was furniſhed with this obſervation by Mr. Murphy, 

whoſe very elegant and ſpirited defence of Shakſpeare againſt the 

criticiſms of Voltaire, is one of the leaſt conſiderable out of many 
tavours which he has conferred on the literary world. 

a eee e  STEEvEns..' 

DE ereen in carib, ] i. e. freſh in earth, newly buried. So, in 


Hamlet: 
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So, in The Atheift's Tragedy, 1611: 
Again, in A Chriſtian turn'd Turi, 1612 : 
Again, in Ari/ippus, or the Jovial Philoſopher : 


vo, 1587) has been ſuppoſed to be a creature having liſe and 
engendered under the carth of the ſeed of ſome dead perſon that 


14,0 ROMEO aw JULIE T. 
Lies feſtring * in his ſhroud ; where, as they ſay, 
At ſome hours in the night ſpirits reſort ;— | 
Alack, alack ! + is it not like, that TI, | 
So early waking,—what with loathſome ſmells ; 
And ſhrieks like mandrakes torn out of the earth, 
That living mortals, hearing them *, run mad. 
O! if I wake, ſhall I not be diſtraught 5, 
Environed with all theſe hideous fears? 
And madly play with my forefathers! joints? 


4% —»of our dear brother's death, 
«© The memory be green,” 
Again, in the Opportunity, by Shirley: 
El am but | 
Green in my honours,” STEvEtNs. 
2 Lies feftring =] To. ter is to corrupt, So, in X. Edvard 
III. 1 7 
Te Lillies that er ſmell far worſe than weeds,” 
This line likewiſe occurs in the 94th Sonnet of Shakſpeare. 
The play of Edward III. has been aſcribed to him. STEEvERs, 
4 15 it not like, that { This ſpeech 1s confuſed, and incon- 
ſequential, according to the diſorder of Juliet's mind. Jouxsox. 
run mad —] So, in Webſter's Dutcheſs of Malfy, 1623 : 
6 TI have this night digg'd up a mandrake, 
„% And am grown mad with't.“ Ay 


* The cries of mandrakes never touch'd the ear 
« With more fad horror, than that voice does mine.“ 


« I' rather give an ear ta the black ſhrieks 
« Of mandrakes,”” &. | 


„ This is the mandrake's voice that undoes me.“ 
The mandrake (ſays Thomas Newton in his Herball to the Bible, 


hath been convicted and put to death for ſome felonie or murther ; 
and that they had the ſame in ſuch dampiſh and funerall places 
where the ſaid convicted perſons were buried, &c. STEEvERs. , 
be diftraught.] Diftraught is diſtracted. So, in Drayton's 

Polyolbion, Song 10: | 
Is, fox that river's ſake, near of his wits di/fraught.”* 

Again, in Spenſer's Faery Queen, B. 1. C. 9: | 

„„ What frantic fit, quoth he, hath thus d;frauglz,” &c, 
| EE TEE VERS. 


And 


ROMEO ANDY JULIET. i 


And pluck the mangled Tybalt from his ſhroud ? 
And, in this rage, with ſome great kinſman's bone, 
As with a club, daſh out my deſperate brains? 

O, look ! methinks, I fee my coufin's ghoſt 
Seeking out Romeo, that aid ſpit his body 
Upon a rapier's point: Stay, Tybalt, ſtay |— 
Romeo, I come ! this do I drink to thee. 

# { She throws herſelf on the bed. 


B 
dene e 
Euter Lady Capulet, and Nu rſe. 
La. Cap. Hold, take theſe keys, and fetch more 


ſpices, nurſe, 


Nurſe, * They call for dates and quinces in the paſtry, 


Enter Capmlet. 
Cap, Come, tir, ſtir, ſtir ! the ſecond cock hath 


crow'd, | 

The curfeu bell hath rung, *tis three o'clock ;— 
Look to the bak'd meats, good Angelica: 

Spare not for coſt, | 

Nurſe. Go, you cot quean, go, 

Get you to bed; faith, you'll be fick to-morrow 
For this night's watching. 


7 They call for dates, &. in the paſtry,] ,On the books of 
the Stationer's Company in the year 1560, are the following 
entries: 
t Item payd for 111i. pound of datts ii /. 
Item 2090 for e of Seu iti 3. vii d. 
4 | ; | STEEVENS. 
3 The cure bell] I know not that the morning · bell ĩs called 
the curfeu in any other place. Jon won. © | 

The curfery bell was rung at nine in the evening as appears 
from a paſſage-the Merry Devil of Edmonton, 1626: 
„E well 'tis 2ine o'clock, tis time to ring curſe. 

| STEEVENSs 


Cap. 


— 
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Cap. No, not a whit; What! I have wardy'd ere 


now 
All night for a leſs caſe and ne'er been ſick. 
La. Cap. Ay, you have been a mouſe-hunt ? in your 
time; 
But Iwill watch you from ſuch watching now. 
[ Exeunt Lady Capulet, and Nurſe, 
| Cap. Ajealous- hood, ajealous-hood!— Now, fellow, 


What's there? 
Enter three or four, with ſpits, and logs, and baſkets, 


Serv. T hings for the cook, fir ; but I know not 


what. 
Cap. Make haſte, make haſte. Sirrah, fetch drier 


logs; 


Call Peter, he will ſhew thee where they are. 


Serv. I have a head, fir, that will find out logs, 


And never trouble Peter for the matter. [ Exit, 
Cap. Maſs, and well ſaid; A merry whoreſon | ha, 


'Thou ſhalt be logger-head.— Good faith, tis day: 


The county will be here with muſick ſtraight, 5 
[ Muſick wwithia. 


For fo he ſaid he would. I hear him near. 


Nurſe !—Wife ! —what, ho !--what, Nurſe, I ſay! 


Enter Nurſe. 
Go, waken, Juliet, go, and trim her up; 


I'll go and chat with Paris :—Hie make haſte, : 
Maſte haſte ! the bridgroom he 1s come already: 


Make haſte, I ſay! a | | [ Exctt. 


9 —a mouſe-hunt—] Tt appears from a Pele in Hamlet, that 


rioiſe was once a term of endearment applied to a woman: 


„ Pinch wanton on your cheek, call you his mou/e.” 
| \ STEEVENS. 


f ) 


SCENE 


3 
. 
IJ 
1 
4 
q 


W 


en 


Fuliet's Chamber ; Fuliet on the Bed. 
Enter Nurſe. 


Nurſe. Miſtreſs !—what, miſtreſs !—Juliet —faſt, 

I warrant her :— 5 

Why, lamb !—why, lady ;—fie, you ſlug- a- bed! 

Why, love, I ſay! madam ! ſweet-heart !— 
why, bride! 9 WES, 

What, not a word ?——you take your pennyworths 
now; | 

Sleep for a week; for the next night, I warrant, 

The county Paris hath* ſet up his reſt, 

That you ſhall reſt but little. God forgive me, 

(Marry, and amen !) how ſound is ſhe aſleep ! 

I muſt needs wake her: Madam! madam! madam! 


et up his reſt, ! This expreſſion, which is frequently em- 
ployed by the old dramatick writers, is taken from the manner of 
firing the barquebuſs. This was fo heavy a gun, that the ſoldiers 
were obliged to carry a ſupporter called a re, which they fixed in 
the ground before they leyelled to take aim, Decker uſcs it in his 
comedy of Old Fortunatus, 1600 : let your heart at reſt, for 
{ have et up my reſt, that unleſs you can run ſwifter than a hart, 
home you go not.“ Tie ſame expreſſion occurs in Beaumont 
and Fletcher's Elder Brother : 2 
6 My reſt is up, 
Nor will I go leſs * 
Again, in the Roaring Girl, 1611: 
„Like a muſket on a e. 12 
Sce Mont faucon's Monarehie Frangoiſe, tom. v. plate 48. 


| STetvans, - 
The above expreſſion may probably be ſometimes dhe 


ſenſe already explained, it is however oftener employed with a re- 
ference to the game at primero, in which it was one of the terms 


then in uſe. In the ſecond inſtance above quoted it is certainly 
o. To avoid loading the page with examples, I ſhall refer to 
Dodlley's Collection of Old Plays, vol. x. p. 364, edit. 1780, where 
ſeveral are brought together. Ebiros. „* 
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1 I muſt needs wake you: — Lady! lady! . 


N 


Ay, let the county Ae you in your bed; 
He'll fright you up, 'faith—Will it not be? 
What, dreſt! and in your cloaths ! and down again 


Alas! alas !—Help | help ! my lady's dead 
O, well-a-day, that ever I was born !— 
Some aqua-vitæ, ho * lord my lady! 


WWW 


44 ct * d 


Enter Lacs Capulet s 


La. Cap. What noiſe is here? 
Nurſe, O lamentable day 
La. Cap. What's the matter? 
Nurſe. Look, look | O heavy day ! 
La. Cap. O me! O me my child, my only life! 
Revive, look up, or I will die with thee — 
Help, ** !—call help. . 


Enter Capulet, 
Cap. For ſhame, bring Juliet forth; her lord is 


come. 
Nurſe, She's dead, deceas'd, ſhe's dead; alack the 
day! 
La. Cap. Alack the day! ſhe's dead, ſhe's dead, 
tThe's dead. 
Cap. Ha l let me ſee her: Out, alas! ſſie's cold; 
Her blood is ſettled, and her joints are ſtiff; 
Life and theſe lips have long been ſeparated : 
Death lies on her, like an untimely fr tt oft 
Upon the ſweeteſt flower of all the field. 
Aceurſed time! unfortunate old man 
Narje. O lamentable day 


Ay. let 15 county take you in your bed ;] So, in The Tag Hal 
Hifory of Romius and Juliet: 
Firſt ſoftly did ſhe call, then louder ſhe did cry, 


„Lady, you fleep tod long, the earl cit! 1 you by aiid 
Sy.“ MaLoNEs» 


La. 


/ 
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La. Cub. O' woeful time! 
Cap. Death, that hath talen her hence to make 
me wall, „ 


n! ©t] 
Ties up my tongue, and will not let me ſpeak, 


WWW 


Enter Friar Laurence, and Paris, with Muſicians. 
Pri. Come, is the bride ready to go to church? 
Cap. Ready to go, but never to return: - 

O ſon, the night before thy wedding-dax 
Hath death lain with thy bride ): dee, there ſhe lies 
Flower as ſhe was, deflowered now by him. 


1 Death, that hath ta'en ber hence th make me wail, 

Dies up my tongue, and will not let me ſpeak. ] Our author 
has here followed the poem cloſely, without recollecting that he 
had made Capulet, in this ſcene, clamorous in his grief. In 

The Tragicall Hiſtory of Romeus and Jullet Juliet's mother 
makes a long ſpeech; but the old man utters not a woro- 
„ But more than all the xeſt the father's heart was ſo 
Smit with the heavy news, and fo ſhut up with fud- 
8 den woe. Di 114, ragged - fat 
© That he ne had the pow'r his daughter to beweep, 
« Ne yet to ſpeak; but long is forc'd his tears and plaints to 
err en EH 
2 O ſon, the night before thy quedding. day. £ 
Hath death lain with thy wi Lf Euripides has ſported 
with this thought in the ſame matiner. '"[phig: in Aul. ver. 460. 
© T as TeAgiey Trp iH (Th we ; ; 
%u un, ©5 Jorxes, ruPrion rd -) Sir W. RawLINSON. 

3 Hath death lain with thy bride :] Perhaps this line is coarſely 

ridiculed in Decker's Satiromaſtix : ; 
| © Dead: ſhes death's bride ; he hath her maidenhead.” 

| LIENS 8 | \ .._ - "ST BEVENS. 
Decker ſcems rather to have intended to ridicule a former line 


TH 
— — 


in this play: | 
46 ww] to my wedding bed, 
And Dtaib, not Romeo, take my maidenhead.” 
auen nen Maroxx. 

Flower as fbe wvas, deflowere.l nozy by him.] This jingle was 
common to other writers; and among the reſt, to Greene, in his 
Greene in Conceipt, 1598: — a garden-houſe having round 
about it many fowers, and within it much defowering.” CoLLixs. 


Vor. K. dan 


* 
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Death is my ſon- in· aw, death is my heir; 
My daughter he hath wedded ! I will die, 
And leave him all ; life leaving, all is death's. 
Par. 1 * I thought long to ſee this morning's 
ace 5 | EY 
And doth it give me ſuch a fight as this?? 
La. oe eus unhappy, wretched, hatefu] 
day | 
Moſt miſerable hour, that time e'er ſaw 


In laſting labour of his pilgrimage ! 
But one, poor one, one poor and loving child, 


But one thing to rejoice and ſolace in, | 
And cruel death hath catch'd it from my fight. 

Nurſe. O woe ! O woeful, woeful, woeful day 
Moſt lamentable day ! moſt woeful day, 


That ever, ever, I did yet behold! 


O day! Oday! O day! O hateful day! 
Never was ſeen ſo black a day as this: 
O woeful day, O woeful day! cx 
Par. Beguil'd, divorced, wronged, ſpighted, ſlain! 
Moſt deteſtable death, by thee beguil'd, 
By cruel cruel thee quite overthrown! 
O love! O life not life, but love in death 
Cap. Deſpis'd, diſtreſſed, hated, martyr'd, kill'd !— 
Uncomfortable time ! why cam'ſt thou now 
To murder murder our ſolemnity ? 


O child! O child my ſoul, and not my child !— 


morning s. fuce,] The quarto, 1597, continues the ſpeech 
of Paris thus: ; | 
And doth it now preſent ſuch prodigies ? 
Accurſt, unhappy, miſerable man, | 
Forlorn, forſaken, deſtitute am; 
+ Born to the world to be a ſlave in it: 
Diſtreſt, remedileſs, unfortunate, _ 
O heavens! Oh nature! wherefore did you make me. 
To live ſo vile, ſo wretched as I ſhall? STzEvens. _ 
6 O «aroe / ob avoeful, &c. ] This ſpeceh of exclamations is not in 


the edition above-cited, Several other parts unneceſſary or tauto- 


logy, are not to be found in the ſaid edition; which occaſions 
the variation in this from the common books, Porr. 
| Deal 


ul 


L 
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Dead art thou !—alack ! my child is dead 
And, with my child, my joys are buried! 
| Fj, Peace, ho, for ſhame ! confuſion's cure 
lives not ET | | 
In theſe confuſions. Heaven and yourſelf 
Had part in this fair maid; now heaven hath all, 
And all the better is it for the maid: 
Your part in her you could not keep from death; 
But heaven keeps his part in eternal life, 
The moſt you ſought was her promotion; 
For 'twas your heaven, ſhe ſhould be advanc'd : - 
And weep ye now, ſeeing ſhe is advanc'd, 
Above the clouds, as high as heaven itſelf? 
O, in this love, you love your child ſo ill, 
That you run mad, ſeeing that ſhe is well: 
She's not well marry'd, that lives marry'd long; 
But ſhe's beſt marry'd, that dies marry'd young. 
Dry up your tears, and ſtick your roſemary 
On this fair corſe; and, as the cuſtom is, 
In all her beſt array bear her to church : 
For though fond nature bids us all lament, 
Yet nafure's tears are reaſon's merriment. 
Cop. All things,“ that we ordained feſtival, 
Turn 


7 Peace, ho, for ſhame, confuſions : care !iws not 


Chriſtian doctrine, though it is perfectly in character for the Friar, 
Mr, Pope has curtailed to little or nothing, becauſe it has not the 
ſanction of the firſt old copy. But there was another reaſon : cer- 
tain corruptions ſtarted, which ſhould have required the indulging 
his private ſenſe to make them intelligible, and this was an unrea- 
ſonable labour. As I have reformed the paſſage above · qubted, I 
dare warrant I have reſtored our poet's text; and a fine ſenſible 
reproof it contains againſt immoderate grief, TueoBaLd. 

For though ſome nature bids us all lament,] Some nature ?“ 
Sure, it is the general rule of nature, or fli&tould not bid us af 
lament, I have ventured to ſubſtitute an epithet, whieh, I ſuſ- 
pect, was loſt in the idle corrupted word /ome; and which admi- 
rably quadrates with the verſe ſucceeding this. TusoALT o. 

All things, &c.] Inſtead of this and the following ſpeeches, 
the eldeſt quarto has only a coupler ; 

| Le Gap. 


In theſe con fuſons.] This ſpeech, though ir contains $ood 
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* Turn from their office to black funeral: 
=—_” Our inſtruments, to melancholy bells; 
Our wedding chear, to a fad burial feaſt ; 

Our ſolemn 3 to ſullen dirges change; 
Our bridal flowers ſerve for a bury'd corſe, 
And all things change them to the contrary. 

Fri. Sir, go you in, - and, madam, go wich him; 
And go, fir Paris; — every one prepare 

To follow this fair corſe unto far grave : 

The heavens do lour upon you, for ſome ill; 
Move them no more, by. croſſing their high will. 

[ Exeunt Capulet, lady Capulet, Paris, and Friq, 
Muf. Faith, we may put up our pipes, and be 
gone. : : — 
Nurſe. Honeſt good fellows, ah, put up, put up; 
For, well you know, this is a pitiful caſe, 
| Ni [Exit Nu 
Muſ. Ay, by my troth, the caſe may be amended, 


5 
eee 


— 


Enter Peter ", 

Pet. Muſicians, O, muſicians, Heart's eaſe, bear!" 
eaſe; | 

O, an you will have me live, play—hear?'s eaſe. 

Cap. Let it be ſo, come woeful ſorrow- mates, 


Let us together taſte this bitter fate. STEEVExS 
All things that wwe ordained feſtiwal, &c.] So, in the poem al- 


ready quoted: 
& Now is the parents' mirth quite changed into mone, 
And now to ſorrow is return'd the joy of every one; ere) 
„% And now the wedding weeds for mourning weeds they on 
change, | von 


« And Hymen to a dirge —alas! it ſeemeth ſtrange. be is 
© Inſtead of marriage gloves, now funeral gowns they hare, 
And, whom they ſhould ſee married, they follow to the 
rave; | 9 

9 be faßt dg ſhould have been of pleaſure and of joy, | 

* Hath eFery gliſn and cup fill'd full of forrow and annoy: 

a hy MarToxk. 
Enter Peter.] From the quarto of 1599, it appears, that the 
part of Peter was originally performed by William Kempe. Maron. 


My. 
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Muſ. Why heart's eaſe * 
Pet. O, muſicians, becauſe my heart itſelf plays— 


merry dump, to comfort me. 
A.! Not a dump we; tis no time to _y now, 
Pet. You will not then???” 
_ No. 1 
Pet. I will then give it you ſoundly, 
. What will you give us? 4 
Pet, No money, on my faith ; but the gleek 5; J 
will give you the minſtrel e. | 
M/. 


2 My heart is full of woe : 7 This is the burthen of the firſt 
ſtanza of A pleaſant new Ballad of Te wo Lovers, yet, as ancient as 
the time of Shakſpeare: 


up; „% Hey hoe! my heart is full of woe." STEEVENs. 
O, play me ſome merry dump to comfort me.] This is not in the 

1. folio, but the anſwer plainly requires it. Jokxsox. 

led, It was omitted in the folio by miſtake, for it is found in the quarto 


1609, from which the folio was manifeſtly printed. Maro. 


So, in Humour out of Breath, a comedy, by John Day, 1607 ; 
“He loves nothing but an Italian dump, 
Or a French brazvl.” 
But on this occaſion it means a mournful ſong, So, in the Ae. 
raigument of Paris, 1 258%. after the ſhepherds have ſung an elegiac 
lymn over the hearſe of Colin, Venus ſays to Paris: 
Hoy cheers my lovely bay after this dump of woe? 
« Paris, Such dumps, fweet lady, as bin theſe, are deadly 
dumps to.prove.”” STEEVENS.  - 

Dumps were heavy mournful tunes; . poſſibly indeed any /ort of 
movements were once fo called, as we ſometimes meet with a 
merry dump. Henee doleful as s, deep ſorrow, or grievous at- 
fiction, as in the next page, a in the leſs ancient ballad of 


art' 


be is in the dumps. REMARKS, 

3 — the gleek : ] So, in the Midſummer Night"; Dream : 

« Nay, I can eek, upon occaſion,” 

To gleek is to ſcoff. The b. term is taken from an ancient game at 
cards called gleek, STEEVENS, 

The game is mentioned in the beginning of the preſent century, 
by Dr. King of the Commons, in his Art of Love ; 
„But whethgs we diverſion ſeek 
In theſe, in Comet, or in Gleet, 
Or Ombre, &e.“ Nichols. 


: My heart is full of woe: * O, play me tome 
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+ A dump anciently ſignified ſome kind of dance, as well as ſarroæu. 
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Chevy Cha/e, It is Mill ſaid of a perſon uncommonly ſad, that 
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Muſ. Then will I give you the ſerving-creature, 


Pet. Then will I lay the ſerving- ereature's dagger I 
on your pate. I will carry no crotchets: I'll re you, ſoul 
III fa you; Do you note me? P 

Muyufſ. An you re us, and fa us, you note us. 2 

2 NM Pray you, put up your dagger, and put for 
out your wit. 555 

Pet. Then have at you with my wit; J will dry. In 
beat you with an iron wit, and put up my iron dag. ＋ 
ger: — Anſwer me like men: 

When griping grief“ the heart doth wound, 8 

And doleful dumps the mind oppreſs, T 
Then muſich, with her filver ſound, F 
Why /itver ſound? why, mufick with her filver found? A 
What 0 

The uſe of this cant term is'no where explained ; and in all O 
probability cannot, at this diſtance of time, be recovered. 7. 
gleek however ſignified to put a joke or trick upon a perſon, per. 8 
haps to ze/? according to the coarſe humour of that age. See 
Midſummer Night's Dream, above quoted. RtmaRrKks. F 

0 —the min/irel.] From the following entry on the books of 
the Stationers' Company, in the year 15695, it appears that the C 
hire of a par/on was cheaper than that of a mie or a cool. poe! 

Item, payd to the preacher _ vis. 1id. and 
« Jtem, payd to the minſtrell xiis. / 
« Item, payd to the coke xvs.“ STEEVENS. vol, 

7 When griping grief, &.] The epithet griping was by n0 N 

means likely to excite laughter at the time it was written, Lord ver 
Surry, in his tranflation of the fecond boak of Virgil's ZEneid, as 1 
makes the hero ſay: c 
New gripes of dred thenspearſe our trembling breſtes.” cat, 

Dr. Percy thinks that the queſtions of Heter are deſigned as a ridi- h 
cule on the forced and unnatural explanations too often given by Wit 
us painful editors of ancient authors, STEEVENS. Re 
In Commendation of Muſicke. y 

Where griping grief y*hart would wotid, (& dolful domps y- In 

mind oppreſſe, | Ry 


There muſick with her filyer ſcund, is wont with ſpede to geue 
redreſſe, | | 
Of troubled minds for every ſore, ſwete muſick hath a ſalue in 
ſtore, | _— la 
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What ſay you, Simon Catling » ? | 
1 Muſ. Marry, fir, becauſe filyer hath a ſweet 


ſound. 
Pet. Pretty! What ſay you, Hugh Rebeck ? 


2 M. I fay—filver ſound, becauſe muſicians ſound 
for ſilver. | | . 


In ioy it maks our mirth abound, in grief it chers our heauy 
ſprights | | 
The 8 bead releaf hath found, by muſicks pleaſant ſwete 
delights 
Our ſenſes, what ſhould I ſaie more, are ſubject unto muſicks 
lore. | 
The Gods by muſick hath their Pray the ſoul therein doth ioye, 
For as the Romaine poets ſaie, in ſeas whom pirats would deſtroye 
A Dolphin ſau'd from death moſt ſharpe, Arion playing on his 
harp. 
Oh heauenly gift that turnes the minde, like as the ſterne doth 


rule the ſhip, 
Of mufick whom y*® Gods aſſignde to comfort mi, whom cares 


would nip, 

Sith thou both man, & beaſt doeſt moue, what wiſemi the will 

thee reprove ? | | 

From the Paradiſe of Daintie Richard Edwards. 

Deviſes, Fol. 31. b. 

Of Richard Edwards and William Hunnis, the authors of ſundry 
poems in this collection, ſee an account in Wood's Athenæ Oxon. 
and alſo in Tanner's Bibliotheca. vir oh HawRINS. 77 

Another copy of this ſong is publiſhed by Dr. Percy, in the firſt 
volume of his Reliques of ancient Engliſh Poetry. STEEvENS. 

8 And doleful dumps the mind oppreſi, This line I have reco- 


vered from the old copy, It was wanting to complete the ſtanza 


as it is afterwards repeated, STEEVENS., | 

9 Simon Catling*] A catling was a ſmall lure-firing made of 
cateut. STEEVENS. | 

Hugh Rebeck?] The fidler is ſo called from an inſtrument 
with three ſtrings, which is mentioned by ſeveral of the old writers. 
Rebec, rebecquin. See Mevage, in v. Rebec. Sa, in Beaumont and 
Fletcher's Anight of the Burning Peſile: ** —*Tis preſent death for 
theſe fidlers to tune their rebecks before the gteat Turk's grace.“ 
In England's Helicon, 1614, is The Shepberd Arfilius, his Song to his 
REBECK, by Bar. Vong. STEEVENS. 

It is mentioned by Milton, as an inſtrument of mirth - 
«© When the merry beils ring round, 
« And the ere rebecks ſound - MATLON R. 
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15 ROMEO and YU LIE T. 
Pet. Pretty too! What ſay you, James Sound- 
1 1 | 
* Muſ. Faith, I know not what to ſay. | 
Pet. O, I cry you mercy! you are the finger : ] 
will ſay for you“. It is—myſick with her ſilver 
ſound, becauſe ſuch fellows as you have no gold far 
ſounding ;S _ 5 
Den mnfick with her ſilver ſound, 
With {pes help doth lend redreſs. ¶ Exit, ſinging, 


1 Mu. What a peſtilent knave is this ſame? * 
2 Muf. Hang him, Jack! Come, we'll in here; * 
tarry for the mourners, and ſtay dinner, [ Exeunt. tend! 
i | ellig 

t 12 

ahi —— — . — — — Che! 
mea! 

: ; | ton 

Enter Romeo. A 

| | gp log 
Rom. If I may truſt the flattering truth of ſleep, = 
My dreams preſage ſome joytul news at hand : to | 
| ; | | My ati 

of 


3 becauſe ſuch Fellows as yon, —] Thus the quarto 1597. The 
others read becauſe muſicians. I ſhould ſuſpe that a fee made 
the alteration. STEEVENS. - EY 
3 Aver ſound,] So, in the Return from Parnaſſus, 1606: 
„Faith, fellow fidlers, here's nv filver ſound in this place,” 
Again, in Wily Beguiled : | 
<> what harmony is this 
„ With lwer ſound that glutteth Sophos? ears i** 
Spenſer perhaps is the firſt who uſed this phraſe: - 
« A filver ſound that heav'nly muſic ſeem'd to make.“ 
755 | STEEVENS. 

4 Act V. ] The acts are here properly enough divided, nor did 
any better diſtribution than the editors have already made, occur to 
me in the peruſal of this play; yet, it may not be improper to 
remark, that in the firſt folio, and I ſuppoſe the foreguing — 

are in the ſame ſtate, there is no diviſion of the acts, and * 
ore 


/ 
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. uy voſom's lord fits lightly on his throne; 
and, all this day, an unaccuſtom'd ſpirit 

Lifts me above the ground with cheatful thoughts. 
-I dreamt, my lady came and found me dead; 


Core ſome future editor may try, whether any improvement can 
be made, by reducing them to a length more equal, or interrupt- 
ing the action at more proper intervals. JohN Soe. 

5 If 1 may truft the Flattering truth of fleep.] The ſenſe is, 1/ 1 
may only truſt the honeſty cep, which I know however not to 
be ſo nice as not often to practiſe fattery, Jon so. 

The oldeſt copy reads He. Hlattering eye of fleep, Whether this 
reading ought to ſuperſede the more modern one, I ſhall not pre- 
tend to determine: it appears to me, however, the molt eaſily in- 
telligible of the two. STEEVENS., | 

6 My boſom's lord—] So, in King Arthur, a Poem, by R. 
Cheſter, 1601: 

„ That neither Uter nor his councell knew 
„Ho his deepe bo/dme's lord the dutcheſs thwarted.” 
The author, in a marginal note, declares, that bv boſom's lofd, he 
means Cupid. Thus too, Shakipcare (as Mr. Malone obſerves 
to me) in Tavelfth Night and Othello: | 
It gives a very echo to the ſeat 
Where love is throu'd. 
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Again, | 
. Yield up, o Love, thy crown and hearted throne. STEEVFHs. 
My beſom's lord——) Theſe three lines are very gay and 
plcating. But why does Shakſpeare give Romeo this involunta 
cheerfulneſs juſt before the extremity of unhappineſs ? Perhaps 
to ſhew the vanity of truſting to thoſe uncertain and caſual exalt- - 
ations or depreſſions, which many conſider as certain foretokens 
of good and evil. JOHNSON. Tr | 
The poet has explained this paſſage himſelf a little further on: 
How oft, when men are at the point of death, 
Have they been merry ? which their keepers call 
« A lightning before 'death??? + 
Again, in G. Wherſtone's Ca/tle'of Delight, 1576: _— 
Ea lightning delight againſt his ſouden deſtruction,” 


4 noe OTEEVENS. 
7 1 dreamt, my lady came and found me dend, | 
Aud breath'd ſuch life with kiſſes on my lips, 
That I revived] Shakſpeare ſeems here to have remem- 


bered Marlowe's Hero and Leander, a poem that he has quoted in 
As you Lite It: © 


W this ſad Hero — 

why Viewuig'Leauder face, fell dawn and fainted ; 

* He Aiſi d ber, aud feat life into her lips, Ec." | 
MATLORNE. 


(Strange 


— 
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(Strange dream! that gives a dead man leave to think) 
And breath'd ſuch life with Kkiffes in my lips, 
That I reviv'd, and was an emperor. 


Ah me ! how ſweet is love itſelf poſſeſt, Ar 
When but love's ſhadows are ſo rich in joy? w 
Enter Balthaſar. Le 
News from Verona ! — How now, Balthaſar? ' | 
+ Poſt thou not bring me letters from the friar ? Ar 
How doth my lady? Is my father well? In 
How fares my Juliet? That I aſk again; Ci 
For nothing can be ill, if ſhe be well. Sh 
Balth. Then ſhe is well, and nothing can be ill; A 
Her body ſleeps in Capel's monument, A 
And her immortal part with angels lives; 0 
I ſaw her laid low in her kindred's vault, s | 
And preſently took poſt to tell it you : 
O pardon me for bringing theſe ill news, 
Since you did leave it for my office, fir. 

Rom. Is it even ſo? then I defy you, ſtars? !— rea 
Thou know'ſt my lodging: get me ink and paper, y 
And hire poſt horſes ; I will hence to-night. 8 

Balth. Pardon me, ſir, I dare not leave you thus: to 
Your looks are pale and wild, and do import 5 
Same miſadventure. * 

Rom. Tuſnh, thou art deceiv'd; pr 
Leave me, and do the thing I bid thee do: 

Haſt thou no letters to me from the friar ? <A 7 


5 i Capulet's monument.) The old copies read in Gael" 
monument; and thus Galcoigne in his Flawers, p. gi: + | 
I hysroken whych the Mountacutes did beate alwaies, fo 
tnat | 
© They covet to be knowne from Capels where they paſſe, 
« For ancient grutch whych long ago *rweene theſe two 
| houſes was.“ STEEVENS. ; 
9 —[ defy you, flars /] The folio reads—deny you, ſtars. 
| OTEEVENS. 
Pardon me, fir, I dare not leave you thus,) This line is taken 
from the quarto, 1597. The quarto, 1609, and the folio, read: 
I do b:tzech you, fir, have patience.“ STEVENS. 


Balth a 


ws 
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Balth. No, my good lord. 
Rom. No matter: Get thee gone, 


And hire thoſe horſes; I'll be with thee ſtraight. 

es [. Exit Balthaſar. 
Well, Juliet, I will lie with thee to-night. 
Let's ſee for means: O, miſchief ! thou art ſwift 
To enter in the thoughts of deſperate men ! 
do remember an apothecary, —— 
And hereabouts he dwells, —whom late I noted 
In tatter'd weeds, with overwhelming brows, 
Culling of fimples ; meager were his looks, 
Sharp miſery had worn, him to the bones ; 
And in his needy ſhop a tortoiſe hung, 
An alligator ſtuff'd, and other ſkins 
Of ill-ſhap'd fiſhes ; and about his ſhelyes 
14 beggarly account of empty boxes, 

. Green 


2 A beggarly account of empty boxes;)J Dr. Warburton would 
read, a braggartly account; but beggarly is probably right: if the 
boxes were empty, the account was more beggarly, as it was more 
pompous. JOHNSON, 

This circumſtance is hikewiſe found in Painters tranſlation, 
tom. il. p. 241. — beholdyng an apoticaries ſhoppe of lytle 
furniture, and leſſe ſtore of boxes and other thynges requilite for 
that ſcience, thought that the verie povertie of the mayſter apo- 
thecarye woulde make him wyllyngly yelde to that whych he 
pretended to demaunde.” STEEVENS. | | 

It is clear, I think, that Shakſpeare had here the poem of No- 
meus and Juliet before him; for he has borrowed an exprefſian 
from thence ! 

„% An apothecary ſat unbuſied at his door, 

« Whom by his heavy countenance he gueſſed to be poor; 

% And in his ſhop he ſaw his boxes were but few, 
And in his window of his wares there was ſo ſmall a 

ſhew, 
+ Wherefore our Romeus aſſuredly hath thought, 
„% What” by no friendſhip could be got, with money 
ſhould be bought; - 
« For needy lack is like the poor man to compel | 
4 5 2 that which the city's law forbiddeth him to 
1 s 
6 Take fifty crowns of gold (quoth he) 
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156 ROMEO aw JULIET,. 
Green earthen pots, bladders, and muſty ſeeds, 
Remnants of packthread, and old cakes of roſes 
Were thinly ſcatter'd, to make up a ſhew, 
Noting this penury, to myſelf I taid — 

An if a man did need a poiſon now, 

Whoſe ſale is preſent death in Mantua, 

Here lives a caitiff wretch would ſell it him. 

O, this ſame thought did but fore run my need; 
And this ſame needy man muſt ſell it me. 
As I remember, this ſhould be the houſe :- 
Being holiday, the beggar's ſhop is ſhut, — 
What, ho! apothecary ! 9 


Enter Apothecary, 


Ap. Who calls ſo loud ? 
' Rom. Come hither, man. I ſee that thou art poor; 
Hold, there is forty ducats: let me have 
A dram of poiſon ; ſuch ſoon-ipeeding geer 
As will diſperſe itſelf through all the veins, 
That the life-weary taker may fall dead; 
And that the trunk may be diſcharg'd of breath 
As violently, as haſty powder fir'd 
Doth hurry from the fatal cannon's womb. 
p. Such mortal drugs I have; but Mantua's law 
Is death, to any he that utters them. 
Rom. Art thou fo bare, and full of wretchedneſs, 
And fear'ſt to die? famine is in thy checks, 
Need and appreſſion ſtarveth in thine eyes, 


Upon 


„ Fair Sir, (quoth he) be ſure this js the /{eeding 
geer, | ; | | 
And more there is than. you ſhall need; for half of that 
w Were ar 

„Will ferve, 1 undertake, in leſs than half an hour 
« To kill the ſtrongeſt man alive, ſuch is the poiſon's 


pow'r.” MaLoNnE, 
3 Need and oppreſſion ſtarveth in thine eyes,] The firſt quarta 
reads: | 


And flarved famine dwelletY in thy checks.” . 


* 


3 
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V pon thy back hangs ragged miſery, | 
The world is not thy friend, nor the world's law: 
The world affords no law to make thee rich ; 
Then be not poof, but break it, and take this. 
Ap. My poverty, but not my will, conſents. 
Rom. I pay thy poverty, and not thy will. 
Ap. Put this in any liquid thing you will, 
And drink it off; and, if you had the ſtrength 
Of twenty men, it would diſpatch you ſtraight. 
Rom, There is thy gold; worſe poiſon to men's 
ſouls, f | | 
Doing more murders in this loathſome world, 
Than theſe poor compounds that thou may 'ſt not ſell: 
I ſell thee poiſon, thou haſt ſold me none. 
Farewel ; buy food, and get thyſelf in fleſh. — 
Come, cordial, and not poiſon ; go with me 


To Juliet's grave, for there mult L uſe thee. L Exeunt. 


$.C-E.N:E 
- Friar Laurence's cell. 
Huter Friar John. 
7obn. Holy Franciſcan friar I brother, ho! 


Enter 


The quartos, 1599, 1609, and the ſolio: 

Need and oppreffion farwerh in thine eyes.“ 
Our modern editors, without authority, | 

Need and oppreffion fare within thine eves. SrEEVE NS. 
The paſſage might, perhaps, be better regulated thus: 

Need and oppreſſion „ areth in thy eyes. 

For they cannot, properly, be ſaid to ſarve in his eyes; though 
Parved famine may be allowed to dwell in his cheers. Thy not 
thine is the reading of the folio, and thoſe who are converſant in 
our author, and eſpecially in the old copies, will ſeareely notice 
the grammatical impropriety of the propoſed emendation. ; 

I | . _ Rewarks. 

+ Upon thy back hangs ragged miſery,] This is the reading of 
the oldeſt copy. I have reſtored it in preference to the following 
line, which is found in all the ſubſequent impreſſions: 
Contempt and beggary hang upon thy back.“ 

2 . In 


* 
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Enter Friar Laurence, | 


Lau. This ſame ſhould be the voice of friar 
John.— 
Welcome from Mantua: What ſays Romeo? 
Or, it his mind be writh give me his letter. 
John. Going to find a bare- foot brother out, 
s One of our order, to aſſociate me, 
| Here 


In the Firſt Part of Jeronimo, 1605, is a paſſage ſomewhat re. 
ſembling this of Shakſpeare : | 8 
| ++ Whoſe famiſh'd jaws look like the chaps of death, 
Upon whoſe eye-brows hang damnation.” SrERE VERS. 
Perhaps from Kyd's Cornelia, a tragedy, 1504: 
Upon thy back where m!ſery doth fit, 
«© O Rome, &c,* MALONE. 

One of our order to afſociate me,] Each friar has always a com. 
panion aſſigned him by the ſuperior when he aſks leave to go out; 
and thus, ſays Baretti, they are a check upon each other, 

7 SS | STEEVENS» 
Going to find a barc-foot brother cut, 
One of our order, to aſoczate me, 
Here in this city viſiting The fick, 
And finding him, the ſearchers of the town | 
| 4 Saſpedting, &c.] So, in The Tragicall Hiflory of Romeus and 
eliet, 1862: | | 
7 * . our friar John to Mantua him hies; 
And, for becauſe in Italy it is a wonted guiſe . 
« That friars in the town ſhould ſeldom walk alone, 
© But of their convent aye ſhould be accompanied with one 
O his profeſſion, ſtraight a houſe he findeth out 
In mind to take ſome friar with him, to walk the town 
' - hour”... 1 | ; 

Our author having occaſion: for friar John, has here departed 
from the poem, and ſuppoſed the peſtilence to rage at Verona, in- 
ſtead of Mantua. 125 + 
Perhaps the third and fourth lines are miſplaced, and that this 

paſſage ought to be regulated thus: 
Going to find a bare-foot brother out, 
One of our order, to affociate me, "2% 4.-> 
And finding him, the ſearchers of the town 
| Here in the city viſiting the ſick, | 
SulpeIBE, Xo... 
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Here in this'city viſiting the fick, _ # 
And finding him, the ſearchers of the town, 
Suſpecting that we both were in a houſe 
Where the infeCtious peſtilence did reign, 
JScal'd up the doors, and would not let us forth; 

do that my ſpeed to Mantua there was ſtay' d. 

Lau. Who bare my letter then to Romeo? 

ohn. I could not ſend it, —here it is again, — 
Nor get a meſſenger to 1 eee 
So fcarful were they of infection. 

Lau. Unhappy fortune ! by my brotherhood, 
The letter? was not nice, but full of charge 
Of dear import; and the neglecting it 


re 


- 


May 


Friar John ſought for a brother merely for the ſake of form, to 
accompany him in his walk, and had no intention of viſiting the 
fick ; whereas, on the other hand, it was the buſineſs of the 
ſearchers to viſit the fick, and to mark thoſe houſes in which the 
peſtilence raged. * de | aA” 

The phraſe of viſiting the fick might have deceived the tran- 
ſeriber, and perhaps induced him to miſplace this line, in order 
that it might apply to the friar. The error however (if it be one) 
is in the quarto, from which the folio is manifeſtly printed. 

If however the words—* to aſſociate me“ be included in a 
parentheſis, the line, „ Here in the city viſiting the ſick, will 
refer to the brother whom friar John ſought as a companion; 
and all will be right. MaLoxE. | 8 
+ — <vas not nice, —] i. e. was not written on a trivial or idle 
ſubject. 1. | | | 

Nice ſignifies /ool;ſhin many parts of Gower and Chaucer. 80, 
in the ſecond book De Confeffrone Amantis, fol. 37: 


„% My father elles were I zice.” 
So, in Chaucer's Scogan znto the Lordes, c. 
„the moſt complaint of all, 
4 Ts to thinkin that I have be ſo nice, 
„That Ine would in vertues to me call, &c.“ 
Again, in The longer thou liuęſt the more Fool thou art, 1570 T 
Lou mult appeare to be ſtraunge and zyce.” . 
The learned editor of Chaucer's Canterbury Tales, 177 „ob. 
ſerres, that H. Stephens informs us, that zice was the old * 
word for aais, one of the ſynonymes of ſot. & pol. Herod. l. i c. 4, 
£7 | STEEVENS. * 
A line 


| My ſonne, eſchewe thilke vice, —— - | a 
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May do much danger: Friar John, go hence; As fi 
| . Get me an iron crow, and bring it ſtraight Give 
| | Unto my cell. P 


John. Brother, I'M go and bring it thee. ¶ Eu Here 
Lau. Now muſt I to the monument alone: 
Within theſe three hours will fait Juliet wake ;; 
She will beſhrew me much, that Romeo 
Hath had no notice of theſe accidents ; 
| But I will write again to Mantua, 
1 And keep her at my cell till Romeo come ; 
1 0 ling corſe, clos'd in a dead man 's tomb 


wo 


SCENE III. 


A church-yard'; ; in it, a monument jeinging to the 
. Capule [ Fo | 


Enter Paris, and his Page with a torch, 


Par. Give me thy torch, boy ; - Hence, and ſtand I 
aloof— | 
Yet put it out, for I would not be ſeen, Ho 
Under yon yew-trees lay thee all al : See 
Holding thine car cloſe to the hollow ground; Gin 
So ſhall no foot u © 0 the church- yard tread, Wi 
(Being looſe, m, with digging up of graves) : 
But 4 ſhalt hear it: whiſtle then to me, da 
1 
A line in King Richard III. fully ſupports Mr. Steevens's inter- e 
prctation: 
4 My lord, this argues conſcience in your grace, 
But the reſpects thereof are nice and trivial.“ 
Maron. 
s Within theſe three hours 011 fair Juliet wake 3] Inſtead of 
7 | this yoke and the concluding part of the ſpeech, the path 1597, 
x ! 
5 * d « Left that the lady ſliould before I come firl 


6 « Be wak'd from fleep, I will hye 75 
o free her from e tombe of miſerie,” hn 


As 
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nal that thou hear'ſt ſomething approach. 
A thoſe lowers: Do as! Pick hae, go. 
Page. I am almoſt afraid to ſtand alone | 
Here in the church- yard; yet I will adventure: ¶ Exi/, 
Par. Sweet flower, with, flowers I ftrew thy bridal 
bed : 5 Strewing flowers. 
Sweet tomb, that in thy circuit doſt contain 
The perfect model of eternity; An 
Fair Juliet, that with angels doſt remain, 
Accept this lateſt favour at my hands ; 
That living honour'd thee, and being dead, 
With funeral praiſes do adorn thy tomb! - , 
| be boy tobifths. 
The boy gives warning ; ſomething doth approach. 
What curſed foot wanders this way to-night, 
To croſs my obſequies, and true love's rites? _ 
What with a torch !—muffle me, night, a while. 


Fa, 


Mit, 


the 


Enter Romeo, and Balthaſar with a torch, c. 


23 Rom. Give me that mattock, and the wrenching 


iron o 4 15 | 
Hold, take this letter; early in the morning 
See thou deliver it to my lord and father. 
Give me the light : Upon thy life I charge thee, 
Whate'er thou hear'ſt or ſeeſt, ſtand all aloof, 


6 Fair Juliet, that with angels, &c.] Theſe four lines from the 
old edition, Pops. | 
The folio has theſe lines | 
Sweet flow'r, with flow'rs thy bridal bed I firew ; 
* O woe! thy canopy is duſt and ſtones, -- _. 
« Which with ſweet water nightly I will dew, 
«© Or, wanting that, with tears diſtill'd by moans. 
«© The obſequies Which I for thee will keep, - 
Nightly ſhall be, to firew thy grave, and weep." 


Ner- 


. , ; at ON. 

Mr. Pope his followed no copy with exactneſs; butitook the 
firſt and fourth lines from the elder quarto, omitting the two inter- 

_ mediate verſes, which I have reſtored. Sp8evans, © 


Vor. X. | M And 
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And do not interrupt me in my courſe. 
Why I deſcend into this bed of death 
Is, Cy. to behold my lady's face: 
But, chiefly, to take thence Pm her dead finger 
A precious, ring; a ring, that I muſt uſe  - 
In dear employment : therefore hence, be gone ;— 
But if thou, jealous, doſt return to pry 
On what 1 further ſhall intend to do, 
By heaven, I will tear thee joint by joint, 
4 ſtrew this hungry church- yard with thy limbs 
The time, and my intents. are oo. a FF 
More fierce, and more ingxorable "OT; 
Than empty: \ { ok or the roaring ſea. 
Balih. I will be gone, ſir, and not trouble you, 
Rom, 80 ſhalt. thou how me friendihipe—Tite 
thou that 
Live, and be proſperous ; and farewel, ound fellow, 
Bzalth. For all this fame, I'll hide me hereabout; 
His looks Ifear, and his intents I doubt, Exin Ball. 
Nom. Thou deteſtable 9 maw, thou womb of death, 
Gorg'd with the deareſt morſe} of;the-carth) . 
Thus I enforce = rotten Jaws to open. 


ere 8 


7 -atar d That i 190 «Bon gr. inn Gem 
were ſuppoſed to have great powers and virtues. 8 
Ben Jonſon uſes the word dear in the ſame ſenſe 7 
Put your known talents on ſo dear a buſineſs. * 
8 Catiſine; act i. 
4 in Chapman' s verſion of the 1oth book of the ay: 
" full pitelling on 
© Thee joint lis head was plac'd upon.“ Srizvers. 
8 n J Here the Der Ace in the old copy. 
Stress. 
9 — able) This word, which is now acebifted on the 
ſecond ſyllable, was once aecented- on. che firſt; therefore this line 
did not originally ſeem to he inarmonious. So; in the N 
of Cru. 1604 
* Gourt With vain words and Whnefable lyes,”" 
„in Shakſpeare's X. Jobn, at iii. ſe. 35 6 
And T wilt kiss * deteffable hohes. — 


0 And 


i1 


{ 


* * * 
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par. This is that baniſh'd Haughty Montague, 

That murder d my love's couſin; withr which grief, 

It is ſuppoſed, the fair creature 42 922 
A And here is come to do ſome vilkmdons' ſhame © * 
To the dead r Fim. — 
top thy unhallow'd toit, vie Mobtague? A 
Can vengeance be putfud further thawdeath 3» | + 
Obey, and go with nie; for tho muff die. | 
Kon, I muſt, indeed; and therefore came Thither,- | 


Bo 


Good gentle yolith, tempt not a deſperate man, 


Fly hence and leave me; think upom theſe AN 


— 


* 9 * 


08 


* Let them N ee befeech thee, youth, 
Pull not another ſin upon ny head, N 
1 By urging me to fury: — O, be gone! 
| By heaven, I love thee better thay myſelf; 
1 For I come hither arm d againſt myſelf: 
h Stay not, be gone —live, and hereafter fay— 
A madman's mercy bade thee rum away. 
Par, I do dey thy comjuration, _ 
7 | þ 7 N 9 4 e us ow FI" | ' * Fo And 
| 1 Pull not &c.] The'quztto, 1597, reads: not. The 
ng . 
quarfos 1899 and 1609, and all the folios : — Put not. Mr. 
Rowe firſt made the change, which may be diſcontinued at the 
reader's pleaſure, - STEEYENS.:, > 
. Ido defy, &c.] The quarto 1597, reads, 7 do defy thy con- 
Jxration, Paris eonceived. Romeo to have burſt open the monu- 
ment for no other purpoſe than to do /ome villainous ſhame on the 
* dead bodies, ſuch as witches are reported to have practiſed; and 
5 therefore tells him he dehes him, and the magic arts which he 
* ſulpects he is preparing to uſe. S0, in Painter's tranſlation of the 
1 novel, tom. ii. p. 244. —the watch of the city by chance 
ſy palled by, and ſeeing light within the grave, ſuſpected ſtraight 


that they were necromancers which had opened the tombs to abu/c 
the dead bodies for aide of their arte. 155 
The folio reads: 5 | 
1 do defy thy commiſeration. 8 OR 
To defz, anciently meant to. refu/e or deny, Ses vol. ii. p. go. 


7. 81. 306. | * : 7 5 
ö M2 ; Paris 
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And apprehend thee for a felon here. 


Rom. Wilt thou provoke me ? then have at thee, 
boy. [They fight, Paris fall. 
Page. O lord! they fight: I will go call the watch, 
Par. O, I am ſlain If thou be merciful, 
Open the tomb, lay me with Juliet Ie 
Rom. In faith, Iwill: Let me peruſe this face; — 
Mercutio's kinſman, noble county Paris :;— 
What ſaid my man, when my betoſſed ſoul 
Did not attend him as we rode ? I think, | 
He told me, Paris ſhould have marry'd Juliet : 
Said he not ſo? or did I dream it ſo? 
Or am mad, hearing him talk of Juliet, 
To think it was ſo ?—O, give me thy hand, 
One writ with me in ſour misfortune's book ! 
I'll bury thee in a triumphant grave, — 
A grave? O, no; a lanthorn, flaughter'd youth, 
For here lies Juliet, and her beauty makes 
This vault a feaſting ? N full of light. 
Death, lie thou there, by a dead man interr'd. 
[ Laying Paris in the monument, 
How oft when men are at the point of death 
Have they been merry ? which their keepers call 
A lightning before death: O, how may ! 
2 | Call 


Paris may, however, mean refuſe to do as thou conjure me to 
do, 1. e. to depart, STEEVENSs 
3 = preſence] A preſence is a public room. Johnson. 
This thought, extravagant as it is, is borrowed by Middleton 
in his comedy of Blurt Maſter Conflable, 1602: 
«© The darkeſt dungeon which ſpite can deviſe 
„To throw this carcaſe in, her glorious eyes 
« Can make as lightſome as the faweſt chamber 
* In Paris Louvre,” STEEvVENS, : 
+— O, how may 
Call this a Iigbining?—1] I think we ſhould read, 
O, now ma 7 W 0 
Call this a lightning ? 
How'1s certainly right and proper. 


2 NSON. 


been in high ſpirits, a ſymptom, which he obſerves, was fome- 


times 


omeo had juſt before, 


times 
ſituat. 
pun! 
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in the 
1601 
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Call this a lightning ?=O, my love! my wife! 

Death, that hath ſuck'd the honey of thy breath, 

Hath had no power yet upon thy beauty: 

Thou art not conquer'd; beauty's enſign yet 

I; crimſon in thy lips, and in thy cheeks, 

And death's pale flag is not advanced there 5,— 

Tybalt, ly'ſt thou there in thy bloody ſheet 5 ? 
O, what 


times called a lightning before death: but how ſays he (for no 
tuation can exempt Shakſpeare's characters from the vice of 
punning) can I term term this /ad and gloomy proſpect a e 
EMAREKS, 
This idea occurs frequently in the old dramatic pieces. So 
in the ſecond part.of The Downfall of Robert Earl of Huntington, 
1601: | 
« T thought it was a lightning before death, 
« Too ſudden to be certain.“ 
Again, in Chapman's tranſlation of the 1 5th Iliad : 
© ſince after this he had not long to live, 
& This lightning flew before his death.” 
Again, in his tranſlation of the 18th Odyſſey: 
„extend their chear 
*« To th' utmoſt lig ting that ſtill uſhers death.“ 
FI STEEVENS. 
5 And death's pale flag, &.] So, in Daniel's Complarnt of Raſa- 
mond, 1994 i 
And nought reſpecting death (the laſt of paines) 
„ Plac'd his pale colours (th enſign of his might) 
Upon his new-got ſpoil ; & c.“ 
In the firſt edition of Romeo and Juliet, Shakſpeare is leſs florid in 
his account of the lady's beauty; and orfly ſays : 
6 ——ah, dear Juliet, 
How well thy beauty doth become the grave!“ 
The ſpeech, as it now ſtands, is firſt found in the quarto, 1599. 
| STEEBVENS. 
And death's pale flag is not advanced there.] An ingenious friend 
lome time ago pointed out to me a paſſage of Marini, which bears 
a very ſtrong reſemblance to this: 15 
Morte la'nſegna ſua pallida e bianca 
Vincitrict ſpiego /u'l volto mio. 
Rime lugubri, p. 149, ed. Venet. 160g, 
| TyYRWHITT« 
* Tybalt, ly'f thou there in thy bloody ſheet?} So, in Painter's 
tranſlation, tom. ii. p. 242+ $4 —* whar greater or more cruel ſa« 
action canſte thou deſyre _ have, or henceforth hope for, than 
| 3 | e500 


It, 


£ +4 
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O, what more favour. can I do to thee, 
Than with that hand that cut thy youth in t 
To ſunder his that was thine enemy? - +» 
Forgive me, couſin Ah dear Juliet, 
Why art thou yet ſo fair? Shall I believe 
7 ] will believe (come lie thou in my arms) 
That unſubſtantial death is amorous 
And that the lean abhorred monſter keeps 
Thee here in dark to be his paramour. 

For fear of that, I will ſtill ſtay with thee; 
And never from this palace of dim night 


wain, 


Depart 
to ſee hym which murdered thee, to be empeyſoned wyth hys 
owne handes, and buryed by thy ſyde?“ SrEEVENxS S. 
7 I will believe =o ae we W3- 1-24 
That unſubſantial death is amorous;] So in Daniel's Con- 
plaint of Roſamond, 1592: UENO 2 PSOMRMER I 17-4602, 
„Ah now, methinks, I ſee Death dallying ſeekes ©. 
& Yo entertain itſelfe in Love's fweet places sn 
„ Decayed roſes of diſcolloured eheckes 
Do yet retaine deere notes of former grace 
And uglie death fits faire within her Gee. / o 
| &s ; | | Marone. 
Aud never from this palace of dim night . © | 
Depart again: (Come lie thou in my arms; 
Here's to thy health. O true aperhecar )!! 
J by drugs are quick).] Mr. Pope's; and fome other of the 
worſer editions acknowledge abſurdly the lines which I have put 
into parentheſis here; and which I have expunged from the text, 
for this reaſon: Romeo is made to confeſs the effect of the poiſon 
before, ever he has taſted it. I ſuppoſe, it hardly was fo ſavoury 
that the patient ſhould chooſe to make two draughts of it. And, 
eight lines after theſe, we find him taking the poiſon in his hands, 
and making an apoſtiophe to it; inviting it to perform its office 
at once; and then, and not till then, does he clap it to his lips, or 
can with any probability ſpeak of its inſtant-forceand effects. Be- 
fides, Shakipeare would hardly have made Romeo drink to the 
health of his dead miſtreſs. Though the firſt quarto in 1599, and 
the two old folios, acknowledge this abſurd ſtuff, I find it ſeſt out 
in ſeveral later quarto impreſſions. I ought to take notice, that 
though Mr. Pope has thought fit to ſtick to the old copies in this 
addition, yet he is no fair tranſeriber; for he has ſunk upon us 
an hemiſtich of moſt profound abſurdity, which poſletſes all 
thoſe copics, 4 . e 


— Cone, 
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Depart again : here, here will 1 remain jt 
With worms that are thy chamber-maids ; O, here 
85 3 Will 


— Come, lie thou in my arms: 1 
Here's to thy health, where- eber thou tumbleſt in. 
O true apothecary ! &c, THEOBALD. phe 

I am ſorry to ſay, that the foregoing note is an inſtance of diſ- 
ingenuouſneſs, as well as inattention in Mr. Theobald, who, rely- 
ing on the ſcarcity of tire old quartos, very frequently makes 
them anſwerable for any thing he thinks proper to aſſert. 

The quarto in 1599, was not the firſt. It was preceded hy one 
in 1597; aod though Mr. Theobald declares, he found the paſſage 
left out in ſeveral of the later quarto impreſſions, yet in the liſt of thoſe 
he pretends to have collated for the uſe of his edition, he mentions 
but dne of a later date, and had never ſeen either that publiſhed in 
1609, or another without any date at all; for in the former of 
theſe, the paſſage in queſtion is preſerved (the latter I have no 
copy of), and he has placed that in 1637, on the ſingle faith of 
which his rejection is founded, among thoſe quartos of middling 
authority: ſo that what he fo roundly affirms of ſeveral, can wich 
juſtice be ſaid of only one; for there are in reality no later quarto 
editions of this play than I have here enumerated, and two of 
thoſe (by his own confeſſion) he had never met with. 

The hemiſtich, which Mr. Theobald pronounces to: be of mo/? 
profound abſurdity, may deſerve a ſomewhat better character; but 
being miſplaced, could not be connected with that part. of that 
ſpeech where he found it; yet, being introduced a few lines lower, 
ſeems to make very good ſenſe. | ** 
Come bitter conduct! come unſav'ry guide ! 
„Thou deſperate pilot, now at once run on 

1 E my ſea- ſick, weary bark! 


e's to thy health, auhere er thou tumblęſi in. 

“ Here's to my love! O true apothecary ! 

„Thy drugs are quick. Thus with a kiſs I die.“ | 

To tumble into port in @ ſtorm, I believe to be a ſea-phraſe, as is 

a tumbling ſea, and agrees with the alluſion to the pilot or the 
tempeſt-beaten bark. Here's /ucce/3, ſays he (continuing the al- 
luſion) to thy * wherever it tumbles. in, or perhaps, to the pilot 
who is to conducł, 
ridding me of life, wvhatever may betide me after it, ar wherever it 
may carry me. H cn 
adding (as he feels the poiſon work) a ſhort apoſtrophe to-the 
apothecary, the effect of whoſe drugs he can doubt no longer; 


and turning his thoughts back again to the object moſt beloved, 


ne dies (like Othello) on a kiſes. 
ag) no es ayers The 


.» 


on tumble it in; meaning, I avi/þ it may ſucceed iu. 


e then drinks to the memory of Juliet's love, 
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168 ROMEO Au JULI E T. 
Will I ſer up my everlaſting reſt?; 
And ſhake the yoke of inauſpiciqus ſtars 


From 
The other hemiſtich (not diſpoſed of) may yet be introduced ; 
how naturally, muſt be left to the reader to determine. The 
quarto of 1609, exhibits the paſſage thus; 
„Ah, dear Juliet! 
6 Why art thou yer ſo fair? I will believe; | 
«© Shall I believe? that unſubſtantial death is amorous, 
And that the lean,” &c. 
If ſuch an idea could have any foundation in nature, or be al- 
lowed in poetry, and Romeo, in conſequence of having raiſed it to 
his imagination, was jealous of death, it would follow, that in his 
firſt frenzy, he might addreſs himſelt ta his miſtreſs, and take her 
in his arms for the greater ſecurity, That being granted, with a 
{light tranſpoſition (one verſe already exceeding the meaſure by 
two feet) the paſſage might be read thus; | 
„Ab, dear Juliet! 

« Why art thou yet fo fair ? hall I believe 

« TI vill believe (come lie thou in my arms) 

„That unſubſtantial death is amorous, 

„ And that the lean,” &c, . 

The object of diſpute may perhaps be ſuch as hardly to deſerve 
this toil of tranſpoſition, but one eritick has juſt as good a right to 
attempt the inſertion of what he thinks he underſtands, as another 
has to omit a paſſage, becauſe he can make no uſe of it at all, 
The whole of the conjecture is offered with the leaſt degree of 
confidence, and from no other motive than a deſire of preſerving 
every line of Shakſpeare, when any reaſon, tolerably plauſible, 
can be given in its favour, = | 
Mr. Theobald has not dealt very fairly in his account of this 

ſpeech, as the abſyrdity is apparently owing to the repetition of 
{ome of the lines by a blunder of the printer, who had. thereby 
made Bomeo confeſs the effects of the poiſon before he had taſted 


it. | 


On ſecond thoughts, it is not improbable, that Shakſpeare had 
written I cuil believe, and afterwards corrected it to! 
believe, without eraſing the former: by which means it has hap: 
pened that the printer bas given us both. Thus, in what follows— 
Come lie thou in my arms, &. might have been the poet's firſt 
ſketch of the concluſion of Romeo's ſpeech, which he 58 to 
obliterate, when he ſubſtituted — here, here will I remain, & c. This 
ſeems indeed to be evident from the edition of 1599, and the other 
old editions after that, in all which—Depart again, as the carch 
word, from which his amendment was to begin, is repeated, 
Let ſome future editor decide. STEEBVENS: © ay 

een everlafing reft;] Ses a note on ſcene 5th of the pre- 


ung 


7 


From this world-wearied fleſh. Eyes, look your laſt! 
Arms, take your laſt embrace! and lips, O you 
The doors of breath, ſeal with a righteous kiſs 

A dateleſs bargain to engroſſing death! — 
Come, bitter conduct come, unſavoury guide! 
Thou deſperate pilot, now at once run on 

The daſhing rocks thy ſea- ſick weary bark! 

Here's to thy health, where'er thou tumbleſt in : 
Here's to my love! Drinks] O, true apothecary! 
Thy drugs are quick, Thus with a kiſs I die. | Dies. 


ceding act, p. 143. So, in the Spaniſh Gipfie, by Middleton and 
Rowley, 1653; _ | 
«© —— could I /et up my reft 
© That he were loſt, or taken priſoner, 
I could hold truce with ſorrow,” 
To ſet up one's reft is to be determined to any certain purpoſe, to 
reſt in perfect confidence and reſolution, to make up one's mind. 
ain, in the ſame play : 
«© Set up thy reſt; her marrieſt thou, or none.“ 

| 8 TEEVE NS. 


8 — — Eyes, look your laß! 
Arms, take your laff embrace ! and lips, O you 
The doors of breath, ſeal with a righteous kiſs 
A dateleſ; bargain to engroſſing death l] So, in Daniels Conte 
flaint of 8 1594 
4 pitiful mouth, ſaid he, that living gaveſt 
The ſweeteſt comfort that my ſoul could wiſh, 
« O, be it lawful now, that dead, thou haveſt 
The ſorrowing farewell of a dying kiſs! 
% And you, fair eyes, containers of my bliſs, 
«© Motives of love, born to be matched never, 
„% Entomb'd in your ſweet citcles, fleep for ever!“ 
I think there can be little doubt, from the foregoing lineg and 
the other paſſages already quoted from this poem, that our au- 
thor had read it recently before he wrote the laſt act of the pres 
ſent tragedy, MaLons, ,. __ | Bs 

A datelcſs bargain to engroffing death!] Engraſiag ſeems to be 
uſed here in its clerical ſenſe. MaLoxe. 
Come bitter conduct.) Marſton alſo in his ſatires, 1599, uſes 
conduct for conductor: ; 8 | 
©« Be thou my conduct and my genius,” 
So, in a former ſcene in this play : | | 

& And fire-ey'd fury be my condud pow.” See vol. i. 

p. 125, MatronZ. 4 
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1% ROMEOaw ]JULTET; 
Enter Friar Laurente, with a lauthorn , crow, and bach. 


Lau. Saint Francis be my ſpeed ! how oft to- night 
Have my old feet ſtumbled at graves⸗ en 
there? | 


Enter Balthaſar: 


Balib. Here's one, a friend, and one that knows 
n 

Lau. Bliſs be upon you! Tell me, good my friend, 
What torch is yond', that vainly lends his light 
To grubs and eyeleſs ſculls? as I diſcern, - 

5 It burneth in the Capel's monument, 

Balth. It doth ſo, holy fir; and chere 8 my maſter, 
One that you love. 

Lau. Who is it? f 

Balth. Romeo. 

Lau. How long hath he been there! e 

Balth. Full half an hour. 

Lau. Go with me to the vault. 

Balth. I dare not, ' ſir: | 
My maſter knows not, but I am gone Kues! 
And fearfully did menace me with death, 

If I did ſtay to look on his intents. 

Lau. Stay then, I'll go alone: Fear comes 2 25 

me; 


O, much I fear ſome ill unlucky thing. 


4 — how oft to-night | | 

Have my old feet ſtumbled at graves 71 This accident was 
reckoned ominous. So, in X. Henry VI. p. z. 
« For many men that "Bumble at the threſhold, 
« Are well foretold, that danger lurks within.” 
Again, in X. Richard III. Haſtings, going to execution, ſays; 
6 Three times to-day my footcloth horſe did emer 
TEEVENS. 


51 burneth in the Capulets* monument. | Both the folio anc the | 


quarto read: 
At burneth! in the Capels monument. 'Mxxove. 


Ball. 


a 
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Balth. As I did fleep under this yew-tree here, * 
6] dreamt my maſter and another ge; T 
And that my maſter ſlew him. 
Lau. Romeo !— 
Alack, alack, what blood is this, which ans = 
The ſtony entrance of this ſepulchre ? 
What mean theſe maſterleſs and gory ſwords 
To lie diſcolour'd by this place of peace? 
Romeo! O, pale Who elſe? what, Paris too? 
And eep'd 3 in blood Ah, what an unkind hour 
Is guilty of this lamentable chance !— * 
The lady ſtirs. 
Jul. [ waking. O, comfortable friar! ele is my 
lord? A 5 
] do remember well where I mould be, — 
And there | am: - -Where is my Romeo ? 
[ No! je within. 
Lau. J hear ſome noiſe.---Lady, come from that 
1 
Of death, contagion, ? and unnatural fleep ; - 
A greater Power than we can contradict . 
Hath thwarted our intents; come, come away: 
Thy huſband in thy boſom there lies dead ; 
And Paris too; come, I'll diſpoſe of thee 
Among a ſiſterhood of holy nuns : _ , # 


— 


6 I dreamt my neter and aborber fought,] This i is one of the * 
touches of nature that would have eſcaped the hand of any painter 
leſs attentive to it than Sbakſpeare. What happens to a perſon 
while he is under the manifeſt influence of fear, will ſeem to hi 
when he is recovered from it, like a dream, Homer, Book 8th, 
repreſents Rheſus dying faſt aſleep, and as it were beholding his 
enemy in a dream plunging a ſword into. his boſom. Euſtathius 
and Dacier both applau 155 image as very natural; for a man in 
ſuch a condition, ſays Pope, awakes ns fyrcher than to ſee con- 
fuſedly what environs kith; and to think it not ey, but a 
viſion, STEEVENS. 
7 —and unnatural fleeþ;)] Shakſpeare alludes to the fleep of 
Juliet. which was annatural, being brought on by drugs, 
TEEVENS. 
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" $2 ROMEO wv JULIET. 
Stay not to queſtion, for the watch is coming; 
Come, go, good Juliet, —| Noiſe again.] I dare ſtay 
| no longer fam 5 1:44 ht. 
Jul. Go, get thee hence, for I will not away, 
What's here ? a cup, clos'd in my true love's hand; 
Poiſon, I ſee, hath been his timeleſs end: 
O churl! drink all; and leave no friendly drop, 
To help me after ?—T will kits thy lips; 
Hoply, ſome poiſon yet doth hang on them, 
To make me die with a reſtorative. _ | Kiſſes him. 
Thy lips are warm! 15 
Watch. 1 Lead, boy: — Which way? 
Jul. Yea, noiſe ?—then I'll be brief. —O happy 
dagger! [ Saatching Rome's dagger *, 


me die“. 


This is thy ſheath ; [ flabs her/elf.] there ruſt, and let 


Enter Walch, with the Page of Paris. 


Page. This is the place; there where the torch doth 
burn. „ . 
Watch, The ground is bloody; Search about the 
cChurch- yard; en 
Go, ſome of you, whome'er you find, attach. 
l ee. 
Pitiful ſight! here lies the county ſlain;- | 
And Juliet bleeding ; warm, and newly dead, 


* Snatchiug Romeo's dagger.) So, in Painter's tranſlation of 
Pierre Boiſteou, tom, ii. p. 244. — Drawing out the dagger which 
Romeo ware by his fide, ſhe pricked herſelf with many blowes 
5zainſt the heart,” STeevens. f | 

9 here ruſt and let me die.] Is the reading of the quarto 
1599 That of 1597 gives the paſſage thus; | 
“% I, noiſe? then muſt I be reſblute, 

„ Oh, happy dagger! thou ſhalt end my fear, 
_ ©«. Reft in my boſom, thus I come to thee.“ 


The alteration was probably made by the poet, when he introduced 


o 


the words, ; | | 
«+ This is thy Heath.“ STEEYERS, ww 


Who 


{cer 


the 
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Who here hath lain theſe two days buried. 
Go, tell the prince,—run to the Capulets 
1 Raiſe up the Montagues, —ſome others ſearch :— 
We ſee the ground whereon theſe woes do lie; 

But the true ground of all theſe piteous woes, 

We cannot without circumſtance deſcry, . 


Enter ſome of the Watch, with Balrhaſar. 


2 Match. Here's Romeo's man, we found him in 
| the church- yard. rr 
1 Patch. Hold him in ſafety, till the prince come 
hither. 7 SY e Ak 
Euter another Watchman, with. Friar Laurence. 
3 Watch. Here is a friar, that trembles, ſighs, and 
-. "127 6. ST we | ror WE; ha 
We took this mattock and this ſpade from him, 
As he was coming from this church-yard fide. 
i Watch. A great ſuſpicion ; Stay the friar too. 


Enter the Prince, and attendants. 


Prince. What miſadventure is ſo early up, 
That calls our perſon from our morning's reſt? 


Enter Capulet, and lady Capuler, dec. 
Cap. What ſhould it be, that they ſo ſhriek abroad ? 


' Raiſe up the Montaguci.— Some otbers. ſearch : -] Here 
cems to be a rhyme intended, which may be eafily reſtored ; 

© Raiſe up the Montagues. Some others, go. 4 

Me ſee the ground whereon theſe woes 4 lie, 

« But the true ground of all ts piteous woe | 
We cannot without circumſtance deſcry,” Jonnsov. 
It was often thought ſufficient, in the time of Shakſpeare, for 

the ſecond and fourth lines in a ſtanza, torhime with each other. 
N ;  STEBVENS, 


4. 


La. 
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La. Cap. The people in the ſtreet cry Romeo 
Some — Juliet, and ſome— Paris; and all run, 
With open out- cry, toward our monument. 

Princt. What fear is this, which areles: in our 

| ears? 

Match. Sovereign, have lies the county Paris flain; 
And Romeo dead ; and Juliet, dead before, 
Warm and new kilFd. | 

Prince. Search, ſeek, and know how this foul mur. 

der comes. | 

Watch. Here is a ors and ſlaughter" d Romeo' 

man ; 
With inſtruments upon them, fit fo open 
Theſe dead men's tombs. 
Cap. O, heaven !—O, wife! look how our faugh. 
ter bleeds! | 
T his dagger hath miſta en, for, . lo | bis houſe 
7; to 88 


7 hes ear 5 this, evbich artles in your ears ?] Read, 
hat fear is this, which ftartles in oꝝr ears? Jonson. 
ES ! his houſe, &c.] The modern editors (contrary to the 
authority of all the ancient copies, and without attention to the 
diſagreeable aſſonance of ſheath and Jneathed, which was firſt in- 
troduced by Mr. Pope) read, 
„„ This 4 hath mien for, lo ! hs feath 
&« Lies empty on the back of Montague, 
6 The point mi{-ſheathed. in my daoghier boſom,” 
The quanto, 1597» erroneouſly, 
= this dagger hath miſtook, 
«© For (be) the backe is empty of yong Mbntague, 
& And its ſheathed in our daughter's breaſt,” 
The quarts 1 1994 affords the true reading, 
is dagger bath miſtane, for, loe'! his houſe 
6 * emptie on the back of Mountague, | 
„And i miſ- ſheathed in my davghter's boſome.“ 
If we do not read it inſtead: of is, Capulet will be made to ſay— 
The feabbard i i1 at once empty on the back of Montaguey and ſheathes 
in Fuliet's boſom. The conſtruction even with this emendation 
will be irregular. 
The quartos, 1609," 1637, and the folio 1623, offer the ſame 
reading, except that they concur in giving is initead of it, 


It 
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empty on the back of Montague, 
ry it 2:7 thearhed + in my davghter's boſom. | 
La. Cap. O, me ! this fight of death is as a bell 
That warns my old age to a ſepulchre. f 


Euter "Mota apue, and others. 


To ſee thy ſon and heir more early down. 
Mon. Alas, my liege, my wife is dead to · night; 
Grief of my ſon's, ts bath ſtopp'd her breath: 


What further woe conſpires againſt my age? 
Prince. Look, and thou ſhalt ſe. 
Mon. O thou untaught ! ? what manners is in this, 


It appears that tlie Agger was anciently worn behind the . 
So, in The longer thou liveft the more Fool thou art, 1570's * 

© Thou muſt,weare thy ſword by thy fide, 

„ And thy dagger handſumly at thy backe,” 

Again, in Humor's Ordinarie, &c. an ancient collection of ſatires, 


no date : 
«© See you the huge Volk dagger at his backe 9” 
' STEEVENS.: 
The paſſage, as ĩt ſtands i in the quarto of 1609, and in the feb 
folio, 1 regulated thus, is perfectly grammatical : 
This dagger hath miſta'en, (for Io! his houſe _ 
Lies empty on the back of Montague) 
% And is miſ-ſheathed in my daughter's boſom,” - 
Marlon dv. 
9 — for thou art early 15. &c.] This. ſpeech (as appears from 
the following paſſage in T he Second Part of the Downfall of Robert 
Earl of Huntington, 1601) has ſomething proverbial i in it: 
In you i'faith the proverb's verified, 
6 Te ou are early up, and yet are.ne*er the near.” 
STEEVENS» 
| Alas, my „a my wiſe is dead to-night ;] After this line the 
quarto, 1597, adds, 
And young Beapolio:i is deceaſed. too.” 
But this I ſuppoſe the poet rejected on his reviſion of the play, as 
unneceſſary A0 ghter. STEEVENS. 
O, thou — ht ! Se,] So, in The Tragedy of Durius, 1603 z s. 
„ Ah mel malicious fates have done me wrong : 
Who came firſt to the world, ſhould firſt depart, 
© It not becomes the old t'o 'er-live the young ; 
This dealing is prepoſtrous and o'er-thwart ” 
STEEVENS. 


Prince. ca Montague; for thou art early en ' 


* | To 
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To preſs before thy father to a grave? 

Prince. Seal up the mouth of outrage for a while. 
Till we can clear theſe ambiguities, Came 
And know their ſpring, their head, theit true deſcent; Meat 


And then will I be general of your woes, Till 
And lead you even to death: Mean time forbear, But, 
And let miſchance be ſlave to patience, Of hi 
Bring forth the parties of ſuſpicion. | | The 
Lau. I am the greateſt, able to do leaft, She \ 
Yet moſt ſuſpected, as the time and place And 
Doth make againſt me, of this direfu} murder ; But t 
And here I ſtand, both to impeach and purge And: 
Myſelf condemned and myſelf excus'd. But ( 
Prince. Then ſay at once what thou doſt know in this, All t 
Lau. I will be brief, for my ſhort date of breath Her 
Is not ſo long as is a tedious tale. Miſc 
Romeo, there dead, was huſband to that Juliet; Be ſa 
And ſhe, there dead, that Romeo's faithful wife: Unto 
I married them; and their ſtolen marriage- day Pr 
Was Tybalt's dooms-day, whoſe untimely death Whe 
Baniſh'd the new-made bridegroom from this city; Ba 
For whom, and not for Tybalt, Juliet pin'd. And 
You—to remove that fiege of grief from her— Tot 
Betroth'd, and would have married her perforce, This 
To county Paris :—Then comes ſhe to me; And 
And, with wild looks, bid me deviſe ſome means If I « 
To rid her from this ſecond marriage, Pr 
Or, in my cell, there would ſhe kill herſelf, Whe 
Then gave I her, ſo tutor'd by my art, | Sirra 
A ſleeping potion; which ſo took effect Pi 
As I intended, for it wrought on her 
The form of death: meantime I writ to Romeo, And 
That he ſhould hither come as this dire night, Ano! 
To help to take her from her borrow'd grave, And, 
Being the time the potion's force ſhould ceaſe, And 
But he which bore my letter, friar John, _ P. 


Was ſtaid by accident; and yeſternight - no 
- Re- 


— 


neturn'd my letter back: Then all alone, 

At the prefixed haur of her waking, 
Came I to take her from her kindred's yault ; 
Meaning to keep her cloſely at my cell, 

Till I conveniently could ſend to Romeo: 
But, when 1 came, (ſome minute ere the time 
Of her awaking) here untimely lay 

The noble Paris, and true Romeo, dead. 

She wakes ; and J entreated her come forth, 
And bear this work of heaven with patience : 
But then a noiſe did ſcare me from the tomb; 
And ſhe, too deſperate, would not go with me, 
But (as it ſeems) did violence on herſelf. 

All this I know; and to the marriage 

Her nurſe is privy. : And, if aught in this 
Miſcarry'd by my fault, let my old life 

Be ſacrific'd, ſome hour before his time, 

Unto the rigour of ſevereſt law. 

Prince. We ſtill have known thee for a holy man.— 
Where's Romeo's man? what can he ſay to this? 

Balth. I brought my maſter news of Juliet's death; 
And then in poſt he came from Mantua, 

To this ſame place, to this fame monument. 

This letter he early bid me give his father; 

And threaten'd me with death, going in the vault, 
If I departed not, and left him there. 

Prince. Give me the letter, I will look on it. 
Where is the county's page that rais'd the watch ?—- 
Sirrah, what made your maſter in this place? 

Page. He came with flowers to ſtrew his lady's 

_  graveyz” 
And bid me ſtand aloof, and fo I did: _ N 
Anon, comes one with light to ope the tomb; 
And, by and by, my maſter drew on him; 
And then I ran away to call the watch. —_ 

Prince. This letter does make good the friar's 

words, N TOTES. 
Their courfe of love, the tidings of her death : 
Yor, X. 5. "=o And 
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And here he writes that he did buy a poiſon Fo 
| Of a poor pothecary, and therewithal | Th 
Came to this vault to die, and lie with Juliet. 
Where be theſe enemies? Capulet! Montague 1 
See, what a ſcourge is laid upon your hate, take 
That heaven finds means to kill your joys with love! ad 
And I, for winking at your diſcords too, 2 
3 Have loſt a brace of kinſmen : all are puniſh'd, Lav 
Cap. O, brother Montague, give me thy hand; * 
This is my daughter's jointure, for no more | 6 
Can I demand. terat 
Mon. But I can give thee more: ly b. 
; For I will raiſe her ſtatue in pure gold; 3 
| That, while Verona by that name 1s known, BY 
| There ſhall no figure at ſuch rate be ſet, 
As that of true and faithful Juliet. | 
Cap. As rich ſhall Romeo by his lady lie; 
| Poor facrifices of our enmity ! T 
| Prince. A glooming peace * this morning with it wry 
| brings ; ; ceſs 
| The ſun, for ſorrow, will not ſhew his head: ſuch 
Go hence, to have more talk of theſe ſad things ; 1 
- onv 
Some ſhall be pardon'd, and ſome punithed : ow 
For eaſily 
| | | he cb. 
4 Have loft a brace of kinſmen, ] 1. e. as the author of Tat kiles 
RRNMARE Ss ſuppoſes, Mercutio and Benvolio. The line there- he mi 
fore, ſays, he which communicated the tidings of the latter's Gang 
death to the audience, p. 175, ſhould be reſtored te the text. of tr 
5 : EvitoR, the 
3 Fglooming peace, &c. J. The modern editions read loom): ur 
but glooming, which is the old reading, may be the true one. 80, 82 
in the Spani/h Tragedy, 1605: 4d | 105 
„Through dreadful ſhades of ever-g/ooming night.“ ſru 
© To gloom 1s an ancient verb uſed by Spenſer ; and I meet with to ha 
it likewiſe in the play of Tom Tyler and his Wife, 1661: haps 
„If either he gaſpeth or gloometh. STEEvens. ule 0 
5 Some Hall be pardon'd and fone puniſhed :] This feems to be ave, 
| | not a reſolution in the prince, but a reflection on the various diſ- Tt 
FT penſations of Providence; for who was there that could juſtly be bghte 
, once 


punithed by any human law? Epwar DSS MSS, * 
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For never was a ſtory of more oer. hn 
Than this of Juliet and her Romeo *. ¶ Ereunt omnes. 


* * 
„ 4 7 


This line has reference to the novel from which the fable ts 
taken. Here we read that Julict's female attendant was banithed 
ſor concealing the marriage 3 Romeo's ſervant ſet at liberty be · 
cauſe he had only actect in obedience to his mafter's orders; the 
apothecary taken, tortured, condemned and hang*d - while Friar 
Laurence was permited to retire to a hermitage in the neighbour- 
hood of Verona, where he ended his life in pemrence and peace. 

A N eee her | STEEveNsS, 

Juliet and her Romeo.] Shakfpeare has not effected the al. 
teration of this play by. intraducing any new incidents, but mere- 
ly by adding to the'length of the ſcenes. 4 5 
The piece appears to have been always a very popular one. 
Marſton, in bis fatires, 1598, ſays: 

& Luſcus, what's play'd to-day faith, now I know 
&« | ſet thy lips abroach, from whence doth flow 
«© Novght but pure Juliet and Romeo.” STeegvexs, 


Tuts play is,pne of the moſtpleaſing of our author's perform- 
ances, The ſcenes are buſy and various, the incidents numerous 
and important, the cataſtrophe irreſiſtibly affecting, and the pro- 
ceſs of the action carried on with ſuch probability, at leaſt with 
ſuch congruity to popular opinions, as tragedy requires. 

Here is one of the few attempts of Shakſpeare to exhibit the 
converſation of gentlemen, to repreſent the airy ſprightlineſs of 
juvenile elegance. Mr, Dryden mentions a tradition, which might 
eaſily reach his time, of a declaration made by Shakſpeare, that 
he cbas obliged to kill Mercutio in the third act, left be ſhould have been 
lilled by bim. Yet he thinks him no ſuch formidable perſon, but that 
be night have lived through the play, and died in his bed, without 
danger to the poet. Dryden well knew, had he been in queſt 
of truth, in a pointed ſentence, more regard is commonly had to 
the words than the thought, and thatitis very ſeldom to be rĩigorouſ- 
ly underſtood, Mercutio's wit, gaiety, and courage, will always 
procure him friends that wiſh him a longer life ; but his death is 
not precipitated, he has lived out the time allotted him in the con- 
2 of the play; nor do I doubt the ability of Shakſpeare 
to have contre his exiſtence, though ſome of his ſallies are per- 
haps out of the reach of Dryden; whoſe genius was not very fer- 
tle of merriment, nor duCtile to humour, but acute, argument- 
ative, comprehenſive, and ſublime. 

The nurſe is one of the characters in which the author de- 
lghted : he has, with great ſubrilty of diſtinction, drawn her at 
ence 6 and ſecret, obſequious and inſolent, truſty and 


lone | 
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His comic ſcenes are happily wrought, but his pathetic ſtraing 
are always polluted with ſome unexpected depravations. His per- 
ſons, however diſtreſſed, have a conceit left them in their miſery, , 
miſerable conceit. JOHNSON. | | 

In the preliminary obſervatians on this play it has been ment. 
oned, that our author ſeems to have been more indebted to the 
poem entitled The Tragicall Hyflory of Romeus and Juliet, print. 
ed at London in 1562, than to Painter's Palace of Pleaſure. That 

iece being extremely rare, it is here reprinted entire. From the 
© owin lines in An Epitaph on the n of Maiſter Arthur 
Brooke drownde in paſſing to New Haven, by George Tuberyille, 
[ Epitaphes, Epigrammes, &c. 1567, ] we learn that the former 
was the author of this poem : | 
« Apollo lent him lute, for ſolace ſake, _ 
« To ſound his verſe by touch of ſtately ſtring, 
& And of the never-fading baye did make 2 
„ A lawrell crowne, 2. his browes tocling. 
4 Tn proufe that he for myter did excell, _ 
0 * may be judge by Julyet and her mate; 
& For there he Go his cunning paſſing well, 
«© When he the tale to Engliſh did tranſlate, 
«© But what? as he to forraigne realm was bound, 

„ With others moe his ſoveraigne queene to ſerve, 
© Amid the ſeas unluckie youth was þ wry 

More ſpeedie death than ſuch one did deſerve—" 

| | Ma Lone, 


1 


/ 


"= 


THE TRAGICALL HYSTORY 
ROMEUS and JULIET: 
Contayning in it a rare Example of true Conſtancie; 


With the ſubtill Counſels and practiſes of an old Fryer, 
and their ill Event. 


Res off ſolliciti plena timoris amor. 


TO THE RE ADE R. 


Amid the deſert rockes the mountaine beare * 
Bringes forth unformd, unlyke herſelfe, her yonge, 
Nought els but lumpes of fleſhe, withouten heare ; 

In tract of time, her often lycking tong 

Geves them ſuch ſhape, as doth, ere long, delight 
The lookers on ; or, when one dogge doth ſhake 
With moofled mouth the joyntes too weak to fight, 
Or, when upright he ſtandeth by his ſtake, 


(æA noble creaſt !) or wylde in ſavage wood 


A doſyn dogges one holdeth ata baye, 

With gaping mouth and ſtayned jawes with blood; 

Oreles, when from the fartheſt heavens, they 

The lode ſtarres are, the wery pilates marke, 

ln tormes to gyde to haven the toſſed barke ;j — 
Right ſo my muſe 

Hath now, at length, with travell long, brought forth 

Her tender whelpes, her divers kindes of ſtyle, 

Such as they are, are nought, or little woorth 

Which carefull travell and a longer whyle | 

MY | May 
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May better ſhape. 'The eldeſt of them loe 
1 offer to the flake z my youthfull woorke, 6 
Which one reprochefull mouth might overthrowe : 
The reſt, unlickt as yet, a whyle ſhall lurke, 
Tyll Tyme geve ſtrength, to meete and match in fight 
With Slaunder's whelpes. Then tall they tell of ſtryfe, 
Of noble trymphes, and deedes of martial might ; 
And ſhall geve rules of chaſt and honeſt lyfe. 
"Che whyle, I pray, that ye with favour blame, 
Or rather not reprove the laughing game 

Of this my muſe, 


—_ . _ 


THE ARGUMENT, 


Love hath inflamed twayne by ſodayn ſight, 

And both to graunt the thing doth both deſyre ; 
They wed in ſhrift,- by counſell of a frier; 

Yong Romeus clymes fayre Juliet's bower by night. 
Three monthes he doth enjoy his chief delight: 

By Tybalt's rage provoked unto yre, 

He payeth Fas to Tybalt for his hyre. 

A baniſht man, he ſcapes by ſecret flight: 

New mariage is offred to his wyfe; | 
She drinkes a drinke that ſeemes to reve her breath; 
They bury her, that fleping yet hath lyfe. | 
Her huſband heares the tydinges of her death, | 
He drinkes his bane ; and ſhe with Romens? knyfe, 
When the awakes, herſelfe, alas! the fleath, 


— 
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THERE is beyond the Alps a towne of ancient fame, 
Where bright renoune yet ſhineth cleare, Verona men it name; 
Bylt in an happy time, bylt on a fertile ſoyle, | 
Mayntcined by the heavenly fates, and by the towniſh toyle. 
The fruitfull hilles above, the pleaſant vales belowe, 
The ſilver ſtreame with chanel depe, that through the towne doth 


4 


flow 3 | The 


* The original relater of this ſtory was Luigi da Porto, a gen- 
tleman of Vicenza, who died in 1529. His noyel-did not appear 
till ſome years after his death; = firſt printed at Venice, in oc- 
tavo, in 1535, under the title of La Giulietta. A ſecond edition 
was publiſhed in 1539. And it was again reprinted at the ſame place 
in 1553, (without the author's name) with the following title: 
Hiſtoria nuovamente ritrovata di due nobili Amanti, con ta loro pietoſa 
morte ; intervenuta gia nella Citta di Verona, nell tempo del Signor Bar- 
tolomes dalla Scala. Nuovamente Stampata.—--There are ſome varia - 
tions in the editions. In an epiſtle prefixed to this work, which is 
addreſſed Alla bhᷣelliſima e leggiadra Madonna Lucina Savorgnana, the 
author gives the following account of the manner in which he became 
acquainted with the ſtory : A 

« Siccome voi ſteſſa vedeſte, mentre il cielo verſo me in tutto 
ogni ſuo ſdegno rivolto non ebbe, nel bel principio di mia giova- 
nezza al meſtier dell' arme mi diedi, e in quella molti grandi et va- 
loroſi nomini ſeguendo, nella dilettevole voſtra patria del Frioli al- 
cun anno mi eſſercitaà; per la quale, ſecondo i caſi, quando privata- 
mente or quinci or quindi ſeryendo, m' era biſogno di andare. Ave va 
io per continuo uſo cavalcando di menar meco uno mio arciero, u- 
omo di forſe cinquanta anni, pratico nel arte e piacevoliſſimo, 
e come quaſi tutti que di Verona (ov' egli nacque) ſono, parlaute 
molto, et chiamato Peregrino. Queſti oltra che animoſo et eſ- 
perto ſoldate fuſſe, leggiadro & forſe pid di quello che agli anni ſuoi 
fi ſaria convenuto, innamorato ſempre fi ritrovava, il che al ſuo va - 
lore doppio valore aggiugneva: onde le pid belle novelle & con miglior 
ordine e grazia fi dilettava di raccontare; e maſſimamente quelle 
che di amore parlavano, che alcun altro ch' io udiſſi giammai, 
Per la qual coſa partendo io da Gradiſca, ove in alloggiamenti mi 
itava, & con coſtui e due altri miei, forſe d' amore ſoſpinto, verſo 
Udine venendo; la quale ſtrada molto ſolinga, e tutta per la guerra 
arſa e diſtrutta in quel tempo era, e molto dal penſiero ſoppreſſo 
e lontano dagli altri venendomi, accoſtatomiſi il detto Peregrino, 
come quello che i miei penſieri indovinava, cosi mi diſſe: Volete 
vol ſempre in triſta vita vivere, perchè una bella crudele, altramente 
moſtrando, poco vi ami? E bench? contro a me ſteſſo dica, pure 
perche meglio si danno, che non fi ritengono, i conſigli, N dirò, 
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The ſtore of ſpringes that ſerve for uſe, and eke for cate, 
And other moe commodities, which profit may and pleaſe ; 
Eke many certayne ſignes of thinges betyde ot olde, 

To ſyll the houngry eyes of thoſe that curiouſly beholde ; 
Doe make this towne to be preferde above the reſt _ 

Of Lombard townes, or, at the leaſt, compared with the beſt. 
In which whyle 1 alone did raygne, 

To reache rewarde unto thꝭ good, to pay the lewde with payne, 
Alas! I rewe to thinke, an heavy happe befell, | 
Which Boccace ſkant, not my rude tonge, were able foorth to 

tell, 

Within my trembling hande my penne doth ſhake for feare, 
And, on my colde amazed head, upright doth ſtand my heare, 
But ſith ſhee doeth commaunde, whoſe heſt I muſt obeye, 
In moorning verſe a woeful chaunce toj tell I will aflaye, © 

Helpe learned Pallas, helpe ye Muſes yith your art, | 
Help all ye damned feends, to tell of joyes retourn'd to ſmart ; 
Help-eke, ye fiſters three, my ſkilleſſe pen tindyte, 
| For you it caus'd which I alas ! unable am to write.” | 
| Ihere were two auncient ſtocks, which Fortune hygh did place 
Above the reſt, indewd with welth, and nobler of their race ; 
| Lov'd of the common fort, lov'd of the prince alike, - 
And lyke unhappy were they both, when Fortune liſt to ſtryke ; 
Whoſe prayſe with equal blaſt Fame in her trumpet blew ; 
The one was clyped Capelet, and thother Mountague, 
A wonted uſe it is, that men of likely ſorte, 
' (I wot not by what furye fors'd) envye eache others porte. 
| So theſe, whoſe egall ſtate bred envye pale of hew, 
And then of grudging envie's roote blacke hate and rancor grew; 
As of a littel ſparke oft ryſeth mighty fyre, : | 
So, of a kyndled ſparke of grudge, in flames flaſh oute their eyre : 
And then theyr deadly foode, firit hatch'd of trifling ſtry fe, 

Did bath in bloud of ſmarting woundes, —it reved breth and lyfe, 
No legend lye I tell ; ſcarce yet their eyes be drye, 
"Tar did beholdthe grifly fight with wet and weeping eye. 
But when the prudent prince who there the ſcepter helde, 
So great a new diſorder in his commonweale behelde, 
By jentyl meane he ſought their choler to affivage,. , 
And by perſwaſion to appeaſe their blameful furious rage; 


_ 


Patron mio, che oltra, che a voi nell eſſercizio, che ſiete, lo ftar 
molto nella prigion d' amore ſi difdica ; si triſti fon quaſi tutti i 
fini, a*quali egli ci conduce, ch* > uno pericolo il ſeguirlo: E in 
teſtimonianza di cid,” quando a voi piaceſſe, potre* io una novella 
nella mia città avvenuta, che la ſtrada men ſolitaria, e men rin- 
ere ſcevole ci faria, raccontarvi; nella quale ſentireſte come due no- 
bili amanti a miſera e piatoſa morte guidati foſſero. E giz avendo 
io fatto ſegno di udirlo volontieri, egli cosi comincio. ” 
Bu 
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th his woords and tyme the prince hath ſpent in vayne 
i os was the inward hate, he loſt his was payne, 
When friendly ſage-adviſe/ne'gentyll woords avayle, a 
By thondring threats and princely powre their courage gan he 
uayle ; 
In hope "that when he had the waſting flame ſuppreſt, 
In time he 8 quyte quench the ſpark that boornd within 
their breſt. * bc 
Now whylit theſe kyndreds do remayne in this eſtate, 
And eche with outward frendly ſhew doth hyde his inward hate, 
One Romeus, who was of race a Mountague, | 
Upon whoſe tender chyn as yet no manlyke beard there grewe, 
Whoſe beauty and whoſe ſhape ſo farre the reſt dyd ſtayne, 
hat from the cheef of Veron youth he greateſt fame dyd gayne, 
Hath found a mayde fo fayre (he founde ſo foule his happe) 
\Whoſe beauty, ſhape, and comely grace, dyd ſo his heart entrappe, 
That from his own affayres his thought ſhe did remove; 
Onely he ſought to honor her, to ſerve her and to love, 
To her he writeth oft, oft meſſengers are ſent, 
At length, in hope of better ſpede, himſelfe the lover went; 
Preſent to pleade for grace, which abſent was not founde, 
And to diſcover to her eye his new receaved wounde. 
But ſhe that from her youth was foſtred evermore 
With vertue's foode, and taught in ſchole of wiſdome's ſkilfull 
lore, | | 
By aunſwere did cutte off thaffections of his love, 
That he no more occaſion had ſo vayne a ſute to move: 
So ſterne ſhe was of chere, (for all the payne he tooke) 
That in reward of toyle, ſhe would not geve a frendly looke ; 
And yet how much ſhe did with conſtant mind retyre, 
So much the more his fervent minde was prickt fourth by deſyre. 
But when he, many monthes hopeleſe of his recure, 
Had ſerved her, who forced not what paynes he did endure, 
At length he thought to leave Verona, and to prove 
If chaunge of place might chaunge away his ill-beſtowed love; 
And ſpeaking to himſelfe, thus gan he make his mone : 
+ What booteth me to love and ſerve a fell unthankfull one, 
Sith that my humble ſute, and labour ſowde in vayne, | 
Can reape none other fruite at all but ſcorn and proud diſdayne ? 
What way ſhe ſeekes to goe, the ſame I ſecke to runne, 
But ſhe the path wherein | treade with ſpedy flight doth ſhunne. - 
cannot live except that nere to her | be; 
She is ay beſt content when ſhe is fartheſt of from me. 
Wherefore henceforth I will farre from her take my flight; 
Perhaps, mine eye once baniſhed by abſence from her light, 
This tyre of mine, that by her pleaſant eyne is fed, 
Shall little and little weare away, and quite at laſt be ded.” 
. O 
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But whileſt he did decree this purpoſe ſtill to kepe, 

A contrary repugnant thought ſanke in his breſt fo depe, 
That doyteful is he now which of the twayne is beſt, 

In ſyghs, ty teares, in plainte, in care, in ſorow and unreſt, 
He mones the daye, he wakes the long and werey night ; 
So depe hath love, with pearcing hand, ygrav'd her bewty bright 
Within his breſt, and hath fo maſtred quyte his hart, 
That he of force muſt yelde as thrall ;—no way is left to fart, 
He cannot ſtay his ſteppe, but forth ſtyll muſt he ronne. 

He languiſheth and-melts awaye, as ſnowe agaynſt the ſonne, 
His kyndred and alyes do wonder what he ayles, 
And eche of them in frendly wyſe his beavy hap bewayles. 
But one among the reſt, the truſtieſt of his feeres, | 
Farre more than he with counſel fild, and ryper of his yeeres, 
Gan ſharply him rebuke; ſuch love to him he bare, 
That he was fellow of his ſmart, and partner of his care. 
«© What meanſt thou Romeus, quoth he, what doting rage 
Doth make thee thus conſume away the beſt part of thine 
In ſeeking her that ſcornes, and hydes her from thy fight, 
Not forſing all thy great expence, ne yet thy honor bright, 
Thy teares, thy wretched lyfe, ne thine unſpotted truth, 
Which are of force, I weene, to move the hardeſt hart to ruthe? 
Now, for our friendſhip's ſake, and for thy health, I pray 
That thou hencefoorth become thine owne;—QO give nomore away 
Unto a thankles wight thy pretious free eſtate : | 
In that that thou loveſt ſuch a one thou ſeemſt thyſelf to hate. 
For ſhe doth love els where, and then thy time is lorne ; 
Orels (what booteth thee to ſue ?) Love's courtſhe hath forſworne, 
Both yong thou art of yeres, and high in Fortune's grace: 
What man is better ſhapd than thou? who hath a ſweeter face? 
By painful ſtudie's meane great learning haſt thou wonne, 
Thy parents have none other heyre, thou art theyr onely ſonne; 
What greater greefe, trowſt thou, what woeful dedly ſmart, 
Should ſo be able to diſtraine thy ſeely father's hart, 
As in his age to ſez thee plonged deepe in vice, 
When greateit hope he hath to heare thy vertue's fame ariſe? 
W hat ſhall thy kinſmen think, thou cauſe of ali their ruthe ? 
Thy dedly foes doe laugh to ſkorne thy yll- employed youth, 
Wherefore my counſell 1s, that thou henceforth beginne 
To knowe and flye the errour which to long thou livedſt in. 
Remove the veale of love that kepes thine eyes ſo blynde, | 
Thar thou ne canſt the ready path of thy forefathers fynde. 
But if unto thy will ſo much 1n thrall thou arr, 
Vet in ſome other place beſtowe thy witles wandring hart. 
Chooſe out ſome woorthy dame, her honor thou, and ſerve, 
Who will give eare to thy complaint, and pitty ere thou ſterve, 
But ſow no more thy paynes in ſuch a barraine ſoyle 
As yelds in harveſt time no crop, in recompence of toyle. 
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Ere long the towniſh dames together will reſort, | 

come one of beauty, favour, ſhape, and of ſo lovely porte 

With ſo faſt fixed eye {amy ea97 mayſt beholde, | 

That thou ſhalt quite forget thy Jove and paſſions paſt of olde,” 
The yong man's liſtning eare recetv'd the holſome ſounde, 

And reaſon's'truth y- planted ſo, within bis head had grounde; 

That naw with healthy cool y- tempred 1s the heate, Is 

and piece meale weares away the greefe that erſt his heart did 

freate. | 448 . a 

o his approved frend a ſolemne othe he plight, oor 

5 ney — y-kept by day, and banquet made by night, 

At pardons in the churche, at games in open ſtreate, 

And every where he would reſort here ladies wont to mete; 

Eke ſhould his ſavage heart like all indifferently, 

For he would vew and judge them all with unallured eye. 

How happy had he been, had he not been forſworne ! 

put twice as happy had he beene, had he been never borne, 

For ere the moone could thriſe her waſted hornes renew, | 

Falſe Fortune caſt for him, poore wretch, a miſchiefe newe to 

brewe. | | | 

The wery winter * ** reſtore the Chriſtmas games, 

And now the ſeſon doth invite to banquet townith dames. 

And fyrſt in Capel's houſe, the chiefe of all the kyn 

Sparth for no coſt, the-wonted uſe of banquets to begin. 

No lady fayre or fowle was in Verona towne, 

No knight or gentleman of high or lowe renowne, 

But Capilet himſelfe hath byd unto his feaſt, 

Or, by his name in paper ſent, appointed as a geaſt. 

Vong damſels thither flocke, or bachelers a rowte, 

Not ſo much for the banquets ſake, as bewties to ſerche out. 

But not a Montagew would enter at his gate, 

(For, as you heard, the Capilets and they were at debate) 

Save Romeus, and he in maſke, with hydden face, 

The ſupper done, with other five did preaſe into the place. 

When they had maſkd a while with dames in courtly wiſe, 

All did unmaſte; the reſt did ſne them to theyr ladies eyes; 

But baſhfull Romeus with ſhamefaſt face forſooke 

The open preaſe, and him withdrew into the chambet's nooke, 

But brighter than the ſunne the waxen torches ſhone, 

That, maugre what he could, he was eſpyd of every one, 

But of the women cheefe, theyr gaſing eyes that threwe, 

To woonder at his fightly ſhape, and bewtie's fpotles hee; 

With which the heavens him had and nature ſo bedect, 

That ladies, thought the fayreſt dames, were fowle in his reſpect. 

And in theyr head beſyde an other woonder roſe, | 

How he durſt put himſelfe in throng among ſo many faes ; 

Of courage ſtoute they thought his cumming to procede, 

And women love an hardy hart, as I in ſtories rede. 
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The Capilets diſdayne the preſence of thyer foe, l 
Yet they ſuppreſſe theyr ſtyred yre; the cauſe I doe not knome : 
Perhaps toffend theyr geſtes the courteous knights are loth; 


Perhaps they ſtay from ſharp revenge, dreadyng the prince“; 


wroth ; A 4 IS 00 IT -2* 5; 
Perhaps for that they ſhamd to exerciſe theyr rage | 
Within their houſe, gainſt one alone, and him of tender age. 
They uſe no taunting talke, ne barme him by theyr deede, 


They neyther ſay, what makſt thou here? ne yet they ſay, God 


, ſpeede. 3 6 0 

So that he freely might the ladies view at eaſe, - 
And they alſo behelding him their chaunge of fanſies pleaſe ; 
Which Nature had hym taught to doe with ſuch a,grace, 
That there was none but joyed at his being there in place. 
With upright beame he wayd the beauty of eche dame, 

And judgd who beſt, and who next her, was wrought in na- 

ture's frame. | | 1 

At length he ſaw, a mayd, right fayre, of perfect ſhape, 
(Which Theſeus or Paris would have choſen to their rape) 
Whom erſt he never ſawe; of all ſhe pleaſde him moſt ; 
Within himſelfe he ſayd to her, thou juſtly may'ſt thee boſte 
Of perfet ſhape's renowne and beautic's ſounding prayſe, 
Whoſe like ne hath, ne ſhall be ſeene, ne liveth in our dayes. 
And whilſt he fixd on her his partiall perced eye, 

His former love, for which of late he ready was to dye, 

Is nowe as quite forgotte as it had never been: | 
The 5 ſaith, unminded oft are they that are unſeene. 
And as out of a planke a nayle a nayle doth drive, 
So novel love out of the minde the auncient love doth rive. 
This ſadain kindled tyre in time is wox fo great, 
That only death and both theyr blouds might quench the fiery 

heate. | 
When Romeus ſaw himſelfe in this new tempeſt toſt, 
Where both was hope of pleaſant port, and daunger to be loſt, 
He doubtefull ſkaſely knew what countenance to keepe ; 
In Lethie's floud bis wonted flames were quenchd and drenched 
deepe. 2 

Vea he Phan himſelfe, ne is the wretch ſo bolde 
To aſ her name that without foree hath him in bondage folde; 
Ne how tunlooſe his bondes doth the poore foole deviſe, 
But onely ſeeketh by her fight to feede his houngry eyes; 


Through them he iwalloweth downe Love's ſweete empoyſonde 


baite : 32k ir 
How ſurely are the wareles wrapt by thoſe that lye in wayte ; 
So is the poyſon ſpred throughout his bones and vaines, 
That in a while (alas the while) it haſteth deadly paines. 
Whilſt Juliet, for ſo this gentle damſell bight, £5: 3685 
From ſyde to ſyde on every one dyd caſt about her ſight, 
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At laſt her floting eyes were anchored faſt on him, | 
Who for her ſake dyd baniſh health and freedome from eche 
limme. 2 
He in her fight did ſeeme to paſſe the reſt, as farre 
As Phoebus? ſhining beames do paſſe the brightnes of a ſtarre. 
In wayte laye warlike Love with golden bowe and ſhaft, 
And to his eare with ſteady hand the bowſtring up he raft : 
Till now ſhe had eſcapde his ſharpe inflaming darte, 
Till now he liſted not aſſaulte her yong and tender hart. 
His whetted arrow looſde, ſo touchd her to the quicke 
That through the eye it ſtrake the hart, and there the hedde did 
ſticke. 
it booted not to ſtrive. For why ? — ſhe wanted ſtrength ; 
The weaker aye unto the ſtrong, of force, muſt yeld at length. 
The pomps now of the feaſt her heart gyns to diſpyſe: 
And onely joyeth when her eyen meete with her lover's eyes. 
When'theyr new ſmitten heartes had fed on loving gleames, 
Whilſt, pafſing too and fro theyr eyes, y-mingled were thyerbeames, 
Eche of theſe lovers gan by other's lookes to knowe, 
That friendſhip in theyr breſt had roote, and both would have it 
grow. | 
When thus in both theyr harts had Cupide made his breache, 
And eche of them had ſought the meane to end the warre by 
ſpeech, b 
Dame Forty ne dig aſſent, theyr purpoſe to advaunce. | 
With torche in hand a comely knight did fetch her foorth to 
daunce ; | Les 
She quit herſelfe ſo well and with ſo trim a grace 
That ſhe the chiefe prayſe wan that night from all Verona race: 
The whilſt our Romeus a place had warely wonne, 
Nye to the ſeate where ſhe muſt fit, the daunce once beyng donne. 
Fayre Juliet tourned to her chayre with pleaſant cheere, 
And glad ſhe was her Romeus approched was ſo neere, 
At thone ſyde of her chayre her lover Romeo, 
And on the other ſyde there ſat one cald 'Mercutio ; 
A courtier that eche where was highly had in price, | 
For he was coorteous of his ſpeeche, and pleaſant of deviſe, 
Even as a lyon would emong the lambes be bolde, | 
Such was emong the baſhfull maydes Mercutio to beholde. 
With friendly gnpe he ceasd fayre Juliet's ſnowiſh hand: | 
A gyft he had, that nature gave him in his ſwathing band, 
That froſen mountayne yſe was never halfe ſo cold, 
As were = AI though nere ſo neer the fire he did them 
ol # , : 1 9 
As ſoon as had the knight the virgin's rigbt hand raught, 
Within his trembling hand her left hath loving Romeus caught, 
For he wiſt well himſelfe for her abode moſt payne, . 
And well he wiſt ſhe loyd him beſt, unleſs ſhe liſt to fayne. 


Then | 
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In great contented eaſe the yong man ſtraight is rapt: 
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For I of God woulde crave, as pryſe of paynes forpaſt, 
As proofe ſhall teache you playne, if that pou like to trye 
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Then ſhe with ſlender hand his tender palm hath preſt; | 
What joy, trow. you, was graffed ſo in Romeus' cloven bref > 
The ſodayne ſweet delight hath ſtopped quite his tong, 
Ne can heclame of her his right, ne crave redreſſe of Wrong, 
But ſhe eſpyd ſtraight waye, by chaunging of his hewe 
From pale to red, from red to pale, and fo from pale auewe 
That vehment love was cauſe why ſo his tong did ſtay, 
And fo rar more ſhe longd to heare what Love could teach him 
| aye. | 
When tic had longed long, and he long held his peace, 
And her deſyre of hearing him by ſylence did increaſe, 
At laſt, with trembling voyce and ſhamefaſt chere, the mayde 
Unto her Romeus tournde her ſelfe, and thus to him ſhe ſayde: 
O bleſſed be the time of thy arrivall here! ns 

But ere ſhe could ſpeake forth the reſt, to her Love drewe fo nere, 
And ſo within her mouth her tongue he glewed faſt, 

That no one woord could ſcape her more then what already pa, 


What chaunce (quoth he) unware to me, O lady mine, is hapt: 
That geves you worthy cauſe my eumming here to bleſſe? 
Fayre Juliet was come agayne unto her ſelfe by this ; 
Fyrſt ruthfully ſhe lookd, then fayd with ſmyling chere : 
66 Mee no whit, my hearte's delight, my only knight and 
ceres, | 
Mercutio's yſy hand had all to-froſen myne, 
And of thy goodneſs thou againe haſt warmed it with thyne,” 
Whereto with ſtayed brow gan Romeus replye : 
If ſo the Gods have graunted me ſuche favor from the ſkye, 
That by my being here ſome ſervice I have donne 
That pleaſeth you, I am as glad as I a realme had wonne, 
O wel-beſtowed tyme that hath the happy hyre, v5 
Which I woulde wiſh if I might have my wiſhed hart's deſire! 


To ſerve, obey, and honor you, ſo long as lyfe ſhall laſt: 


His faltles truth, that nill for ought unto his lady lye. 
But if my touched hand have warmed yours ſome dele, 
Aſſure your ſelfe the heate is colde which in your hand you fele, 
Compard to ſuche quicke ſparks and glowing furious gleade, 
As from your bewtie's pleaſant eyne Love cauſed to proceade; 
Which have ſo ſet on fyreeche feling part of myne, 
That lo] my mynde doeth melt awaye, my utward parts do pyne. 
And, but you helpe all whole, to aſhes ſhall I toorne ; 
Wherefore, alas ! have ruth on him, whom you do force to 
boarn e.. 1 e 
Even with his ended tale, the torches-daunce had ende, 
And Juliet of force muſt part from her new-choſen friend. 
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His hand ſhe claſped hard, and all her partes dyd ſhake, 

When layſureles with whiſpring voyce thus did ſhe aunſwer 
make: 

« You ire no more your owne, deare frend, then I am yours ; 

My honour ſavd, preſt tobey your will, while life endures,” 

[5! here the lucky lot that fild true lovers finde, 17 

ehe takes away the other's hart, and leaves the one behinde. 

A happy life is love, if God graunt from above 

That hart with hart by even waight do make exchaunge of love. 

But Romeus gone from her, his hart for care 1s colde ; 

He hath forgot to aſl her name, that hath his hart in holde. 

With forged careles chere, of one he ſeekes to knowe, 

Both how ſhe hight, and whence ſhe camme, that him enchaunt- 
ed ſo. 

go hath he learnd her name, and knowth ſhe is no geaſt, 

Her father was a Capllet, and maſter of the feaſt. 

Thus bath his foe-in choyce to geve him life or death, 

That ſcarcely can his wofull breſt keepe in the lively breath. 

Wherefore with piteous plaint feerce Fortune doth he blame, 

That in bis ruth and wretched plight doth ſeeke her laughing 

ame, 

And he reproveth love cheefe cauſe of his unreſt, | 

Who eaſe and freedome hath exilde out of his youthfull breſt : 

Twiſe hath he made him ſerve, hopeles of his rewarde : 

Of both the ylles to chooſe the leſſe, I weene, the choyſe were 
harde. 

Fyrſt to a ruthles one he made him ſue for grace, 

And now with ſpurre he forceth him to ronne an endles race. 

Amid theſe ſtormy ſeas one ancor doth him holde, 

He ſerveth not a cruel one, as he had done of olde ; 

And therefore is content and chooſeth ſtill to ſerve, | 

Though hap ſhould ſweare that guerdonles the wretched wight 
ſhould ſterve. 

The lot of Tantalus is, Romeus, like to thine; 

For want of foode, amid his foode, the myſer ſtill doth pyne. 

As carefull was the mayde what way were beſt deviſe, 

To learne his name thatentertaind her in ſo gentle wiſe ; 

Ot whom her heart receivd ſo depe, ſo wyde, a wound. 

An ancient dame ſhe calde to her, and in her eare gan rounde : 

(This old dame in her youth had nurſt her with her mylke, 

With ſlender needle taught her ſow, and how to ſpyn with ſylke.) 

What twayne are thoſe, quoth ſhe, which preaſe unto the doore, 

Whoſe pages in their hand do beare two torches light before ? 

And then, as each of them had of his houſhold name, 

So ſhe him nam'd. Yet once again the young and wyly dame 

© And tell me who is he with vyſor in his hand, 


That vonder dooth in maſking weede beſyde the window ſand.” 3 
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His name is Romeys, ſaid ſhee, a Montegewe, | 

Whoſe father's pryde firſt ſtyrde the ſtryfe which both your hou: 
holds rewe. ; | 

The word of Montegew her joyes did overthrow, 

And ſtraight inſtead of happy hope deſpayre began to growe. 

What hap have I, quoth ſhe, to love my father's foe :? 

What am I weary of my wele? what, doe I wiſh my woe? 

But though her grevouſe paynes diſtraind her tender hart, 

Yet with an outward ſhow of joye ſhe cloked inward ſmart ; 

And of the courtlike dames her leave ſo courtely tooke. 

That none did geſſe the ſodein change by changing of her locke. 

'Then at her mother's heſt to chamber ſhe her hyed, 

So wel ſhe faynde, mother ne nors the hidden harme deſcride, 

But when ſhe ſhoulde have flept as wont ſhe was in bed, 

Not half a wynke of quyet ſlepe could harber in her hed ; 

For loe an hugy heape of divers thoughtes ariſe, ' 

That reſt have baniſht ſrom her hart, and flumber from her eyes. 

And now from ſyde to ſyde ſhe toſſeth and ſhe turnes. 

Aud now for feare ſhe ſhevereth, and now for love ſhe burnes. 

And now ſhe lykes her choyce, and now her choyce ſhe blames, 

And now eche houre within her head a thouſand fanſyes frames, 

Sometime in mynde to ſtop amyd her courſe begonne, 

Sometime ſhe vowes, what ſo betyde, thattempted race to ronne. 

Thus danger's dred and love within the maiden fought ; 

The fight was feerſe, continuying long by their contrary thought, 

In tourning maſe of love ſhe wandereth too and fro, 

Then ſtandeth doubtful what to doo; laſt, overpreſt with woe, 


How fo her fanſies ceaſe, her teares did never blin, 


With heavy cheere and wringed hands thus doth her plaint begin. 
« Ah filly foole, quoth ſhe, y-cought in ſoottill ſnare ! 


Ah wretched wench, be warpt' in woe! ah caytife clad with 


care! : 
Whence come theſe wandring thoughts to thy unconſtant bref; 
By ſtraying thus from raiſfon's lore, that reve thy wonted reit? 
What if his ſuttel brayne to fayne have taught his tong, 
And ſo the ſnake that lurkes in grafle thy tender hart hath ſtong? 
Whar if with friendly ſpeache the traitor lye in wayte, 
As oft the poyſond hooke is hid, wrapt in the pleaſant bayte ? 
Oft under cloke of truth hath Falſhood ſerv*d her luſt; 


And toorn'd their honor into ſhame, that did ſo flightly truſt, 


What was not Dido fo, a crowned queene, defamd ? 

And eke, for ſuch an heynous cryme, have men not Theſeus 
blamd? | ; 

A thouſand ſtories more, to teache me to beware, 

In Boccace and in Ovid's bookes too plainely written are. 

Perhaps, the great revenge he cannot woorke by ſtrength, | 

By ſuttel ſleight (my honour ſtaynd),he hopes to woorke ys. 
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80 ſhall I ſeeke to find my fathex's foe, his game; 
80 (J defylde) Report ſhall take her trompe of black defame, 
Whence the with puffed cheeke ſhall blowe a blaſt ſo ſhrill 
Of my diſprayſe, that with the noyfe Verona ſhall ſhe fill. 
Then 1, a lavghing ſtocke through all the towne becomme, | 
Shall hide my ſelfe, but not my ſhame, within an hollow toombe. 
Straight underneath her foote ſhe treadeth in the duſt. 
Her troubleſom thought, as wholy vaine, y-bred of fond diſtruſt, 
« No, no, by God above, I wot it well, quoth ſhee, | 
Although I raſhely ſpake before, in no wiſe can it bee, 
That where ſuch perfet ſhape with pleaſant bewty reſtes, . _ 
There crooked craft and trayſon blacke ſhould be appoynted geſtesz 
Sage writers ſay, the thoughts are dwelling in the eyrie z 
Then ſure I am, as Cupid raignes, that Romeus is mine. 
The tong the meſſenger eke call they of the mynd ; 
So that 1 ſee he loveth me :—ſhall I then be unkynd ? 
His face's roſy hew I ſaw full oft to ſecke ; ” 
And ſtraight again it flaſhed foorth, and ſpred in eyther cheeke, 
His fixed heavenly eyne that through me quyte did perce 
His thoughts unto my hart, my thoughts thei ſemed to rehearces 
What ment his foltring tunge in telling of his tale? # eg 
The trimbling of his joynts, and eke his cooler waxen pale ? 
And whilſt 1 talk with him, himſelf he hath exylde 
Out of himſelf, as ſeemed me; ne was I ſure begylde. 
Thoſe arguments of love Craft wrate not on his face, 
But Nature's hand, when all decey te was baniſhd out of place, 
What other certayne ſignes ſeeke Jof his good wil? _ 
Theſe doo ſuffice ; and ſtedfaſt I will love and ſerve him ſtyll, 
Till Attropos ſhall cut my fatall thread of lyfe, 
So that he mynde to make of me his lawful wedded wyfe, 
For ſo perchaunce this new alliance may procure . 
Unto our houſes ſuch a peace as ever ſhall indure.“ 

Oh how can we perſwade ourſelf to what we like ! YE. 
And how we can diſwade our Mmynd, if ought our mind miſlyke? 
Weake arguments are ſtronge, our fanſies ſtreight to frame 
To pleaſing things, and eke to ſhonne; if we miſlyke the ſame. 
be mayde hag ſcarcely yet ended the wery warre, 
Kept in her heart by ſtriving thoughts, when every ſhining ſtarre 
Had payd his borrowed light, and Phoebus ſpred in ſkies 
His golden rayes, which ſeemd to ſay, now time it is to riſes 
And Romeus had by this forſaken his. wery bed, 
Where reſtleſs he a thouſand thoughts had forged in his bed, 
And while with lingring ſtep by Juliet's houſe he paſt, _ 
And upwards to her windowes high his greedy eyes did calf; 
His love that lookd for him there gan be ſtraight eſpyſe. 
With pleaſant cheexe eche greeted is; ſhe followeth with her et 
His parting ſteppes, and he oft looketh backe againe, * 


But not ſo aft as he deſyres; warely he doth retrayne 
Vox. X. N 27 | ns 
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04 ROMEUS 4 JULIET:. 
What life were like to love, if dread of jeopardy 
Y-ſowred not the ſweete ; if love were free from jeloſy ! 
But ſhe more ſure within, unſeene of any wight, 
When ſo he comes, lookes after him till he be out of fight, 
Jn often piling ſo, his buſy eyes he threw, 
hat every pane and tooting hole the wily lover knew. 
In happy houre he doth a garden plot eſpye, | 
From which, except he warely walke, men may his love deſerye: 
For lo! it fronted full upon her leaning place, 
Where ſhe-is wont to ſhew her heart by cheerefull frendly face, 
And leſt the arbors might theyr ſecret love bewraye, | 
He doth keepe backe his forward foote from paſſing there by daye; 
But when on earth the Night her mantel blicke hath pred, 
 Well-armde he walketh foorth alone, ne dreadful foes doth dred, 
Whom maketh love not bold, naye whom makes he not blinde! 
He driveth daungers dread oft times out of the lover's minde. 
By night he paſſeth here a weeke or two in vayne 
And for the miſſing of his marke his greefe hath hym nye flaine, 
And Juliet that now doth lacke her heart's pete” alk 
Her Romeus? pleaſant eyen I mean—is almoſt dead for greefe, 
Eche day ſhe:chaungeth howrs, for lovers keepe an howre, 
When they are ſure to ſee theyr love, in paſſing by their bow. 
Impacient of her woe, ſhe hapt to leane one night 
Within her windowe, and anon the moone did ſhine fo bright 
That ſhe eſpyde her loove ; her hart revived ſprang ; 
And now for joy ſhe claps her bandes, which erſt for wo fit 
Wrang. 
Eke — he ſawe his long deſyred ſight, 
His moorning cloke of mone caſt of, hath clad him with delight, 
Vet dare 1 ſay, of both that ſhe rejoyced more: 
His care was great, hers twice as great was, all the time before; 
For whilſt ſhe knew not why he did himſelfe abſent, 
In douting both Nis health and life, his death ſhe did lament. 
For love is fearful oft where is no cauſe of feare, 
And what love feares, that love laments, as though it chaubctd 
weare. | 
Of greater cauſe alway is greater woorke y-bred ; | 
While ko nought douteth of her helth, ſhe dreads leſt he be dell 
hen onely abſence is the cauſe of Romeus* ſmart, 
By happy hope of fight againe he feedes his fainting hart. 
What wonder chen if he were wrapt in leſſe annoye ? 
What marvel if by ſodain ſight ſhe fed of greater joye ? 
Hit ſmaller greefe or joy no ſmaller love doo prove; 
Ne, for ſne paſſed him in both, did ſhe him paſſe in love: 
But eche of them alike dyd burne in equall flame, 
The wel- beloved knight and eke the wel- beloyed dame. 
Now whilſt with bitter teares her eyes as fountaines ronne, 


| With whiſpering royoe, y-brokeyith ſobs,thus i hertale begowr 
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ROMEUS axd JULIET. 19g 
© Oh Romeus, of your life too lavas ſure you are, wt 
That in this place, and at this tyme, ro hazzard it you aff 
What if your dedly foes, my kinſmen, ſaw you here? 
Lyke tyoas wylde, your tender parts aſonder would they teare. 
In ruth and in diſdayne, I, wery of my life, | 
With cruell hand my moorning hart would perce with bloudy 
knyfe. | 
For md myne own, once dead, what joy ſhould I have heare ? 
And eke my honor ſtaynd, which | then lyfe do holde more deare.“ 
« Fayre lady myne, dame Juliet, my lyfe (quod hee) 
Even from my byrth committed was to fatall fitters three. 
They may in ſpyte of foes draw foorth my lively threed ; 
And they alſo (who ſo ſayth nay) aſonder may it ſhreed. 
But who, to reave my lyfe, his rage and foree would bende, 
Perhaps ſhould try unto his payne how I it could defende. 
Ne yet I love it ſo, but always, for your ſake, 
A ſacrifice to death I would my wounded corps betake. 
If my miſhappe were ſuch, that here, before your ſight, 
I hould reſtore agayn to death, of lyfe my borrowed light, 
This one thing and no more my parting ſprite would rewe, 
That part he ſhould before that you by certain trial knew R 
The love I owe to you, the thrall I languiſh in, 
And how I dread to looſe the gayne which I do hope to win; 
And how I wiſh for lyfe, not for my proper eaſe, 
But that in it you might I love, you honor, ſerve and pleaſe, 
Till dedly pang the ſprite out of the corps ſhall ſend :" 
And thereupon he ſware an othe, and ſo his tale had ende. 
Now love and pitty boyle in Juliet's ruthfull breaft 
In windowe on her leaning arme her weary head doth reft ; 
Her boſome bath'd in teares (to witnes inward payne), 
With drery chere to Romeus thus aunſwered ſhe agayne : 
% Ah my deere Romeus, kepe in theſe words, (quod ſhe) 
For lo, the thought of ſuch miſchaunce already maketh me 
For pity and for dred well nigh to yeld up breath; 
ln even ballance peyſed are my life and eke my death. 
For ſo my heart is knit, yea made one ſelfe with yours, | 
* there is no greefe ſo ſmall, by which your mynd en- 
ures, | | 
But as you ſuffer payne, ſo I doo beare in part | | 
(Although it leſſens not your greefe) the halfe of all your ſmart, 
But theſe thinges overpaſt, if of your health and myne 
You have reſpect, or pity ought my tear-y-weeping eyen, 
ln few unfained woords your hidden mynd unfolde, 
That as I ſee your pleaſant face, your heart I may beholde, 
For if you do {ns m——_ to defile, Nu 
In error ſhall you wander ſtill, as you have done this while: 
But if your thought be chaſte, and have on vertue ground, 
It wedlocke be the end and marke 5 your deſyre hath found, 
2 | _ Obes 
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Otecvience ſet aſyde, unto my parents dewe, 


The quarrel eke that long agoe betwene our houſholdes greye And, 
Both me and mine I will all whole to you berake, ; The 
And following you where ſo you goe, my father's houſe forſake * 
But if by wanton love and by unlawfull ſute | A ec 
You thinke in rypeſt yeres to plucke my maydenhood's dainty frute 1 
You are begylde; and now your Juliet you beſeekes ö The 
Jo ceaſe your ſute, and ſuffer her to live emong her likes,” Ir: 
Then Romeus, whoſe thought was free from fowle deſyte ps 
And to the top of vertue's haight did worthely aſpyrc, 7 Jo! 
Was fild with greater joy than can my pen expreſſe, Tol 
Or, tyll they have enjoyd the like, the hearer's hart can veſſe*, Hon 
And then with joy ned hands, heav'd up into the ſkies, And 
He thankes the Gods, and from the heavens for vengeance down The 
he cries, And 
If he have other thonght but as his Lady ſpake ; 1 
And then his looke he toornd to her, and thus did anſwere make; 
«© Since, lady, that you like to honor me ſo much 
As to accept me for your ſpouſe, I yeld myſelfe for ſuch. And 
In true witnes whereof, becauſe [ muſt depart, Tot 
ill that my deeds do prove my woord, I leave in pawne my hart, * 
Tomorrow eke betimes, before the ſunne ariſe, Att 
To Fryer Lawrence will I wende, to learne his ſage adviſe. — 
He is my goltly ſyre, and oft he hath me taught Fer 
What I ſhould do in things of waight, when. I his ayde hare * 
ſought. | K ö Exc 
And at this ſelfe ſame houre, I plyte you here my fayth, nw 
Jill be here, if you thinke good, to tell you what he ſayth.“ No 
She was contented well ; els favour tound he none As! 
'I bat night, at lady Julet's hand, ſave pleaſant woords alone, mu 
This bare ſoote fryer gyrt with cord his grayiſh weede, * 
For he of Francis“ order was a fryer, as I reede. — 
Not as the moſt was he, a groſſe unlearned foole, Of 
But doctor of divinetie proceded he in ſeboole. — 
The ſecrets eke he knew in Nature's woorks that loorke; = 
By magick's arte moſt men ſuppoſed that he could wonders woorke, A 


Ne doth it ill beſeeme devines thoſe ſkils to know, 
If on no harm{ull deede they do ſuch ſkilfulnes beſtow; 
Fer juſtly of no arte can men condemne the uſe, 


But right and reaſon's lore crye out againſt the lewd abuſe, 5 
The bounty of the fryer and wiſdom hath ſo wonne T1 
Thetowne's folk's harts, that wel nigh all to fryer Lawrence ronne, v 
To ſhiivethemſelte ; the olde, the young, the great and ſmall; 11 
Of all he is beloved well, and honord much of all. f 

* ---the hearer's hart can geſſe.] From theſe words it ſhould ſeem n 
that this poem was formerly ſung or recited to'caſual paſſengers in the U 
ſtreets. See allo p. 199. I. 34. If any man be ere, &c,” p 
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And, for he did the reſt in wiſdom farre exceede,: . 4 
The prince by him (his counſell cravde) was holpe at time of neede. 
Betwixt the Capilets and him great frendſhip grew, ; 
A ſecret and affured frend unto the Montague. 
Lovd of this yong man more than any other geſte, 
[he fryer eke of Verone youth aye liked Romeus beſt ; 
For whom he ever hath in time of hiz diſtres, 
As erſt you heard, by ſkiltull love found out his harme's redreſſe. 
To him is Romeus gone, ne ſtayeth he till the morrowe 
o him he painteth all his. caſe, his paſſed joy and ſorrow. 
How he hath her eſpide with other dames in daunce, 1 
And how that fyrſt to talke with her him ſelfe he dyd advaunce; 
Their talke b; change of lookes he gan to him declare, 
And how ſo faſt by fayth and troth they both y-coupled are, 
That neyther hope of lyfe, nor dread of cruel death, | 
Shall make him falſe his faith to her, while lyfe ſhall lend him 

breath, ; | 

And then with weeping eyes he prayes his goſtly ſyre 
To further and accompliſh all their honeſt hartes? deſyre. 
A thouſand doutes — moe in thold man's hed aroſe, 
A thouſand daungers like to comme the old man doth diſcloſe, 
And from the ſpouſall rites he readeth him refrayne, 
Perhaps he ſhall be bet adviſde within a week or twayne, 
Adviſe is baniſht quite from thoſe that folowe love, 
Except adviſe to what they like theyr bendingmynde do move. 
As well the father might have counſeld him to ſtayv 
That from a mountaĩneꝰs top thrown downe is falling halfe the waye, 
As warne his frend to ſtop amid his race begonne, | 
Whom Cupid with his ſmarting whip enforceth foorth to ronne, 


Part wonne by earneſt ſute, the fryer doth grant at laſt; . 


And part, becauſe he thinkes the ſtormes, ſo lately overpaſt, 
Of both the houſholds wrath, this marriage might appeaſe ; 
So that they ſhould not rage agayne, but quite for ever ceaſe. 
The reſpite of a day he aſketh to deviſe 
What way were beſt, unknown, to end ſo great an enterpriſe, 
The wounded man that now doth dedly paynes endure, 
ſcarce patient tarieth whilſt his leeche doth make the ſalye to cure: 
5 Romeus hardly graunts a ſhort day and a night, 
Yet nedes he muſt, els muſt he want his onely harte's delight. 
You ſee that Romeus no time or payne doth ſpare ; 
Thinke, that the whilſt fayre Juliet is not devoyde of care. 
Yong Romeus pgwreth foorth his hap and his mishap 
Into the frier's breſt but where ſhall Juliet unwrap 
The ſecrets of her hart; to whom ſhall the unfolde 
Her hidden burning love, and eke her thought and care fo cole, 
Thenurſe of whom I ſpake, within her chamber lave, | 
Upon the mayde ſhe wayteth ſtill; — to her ſhe doth bewray 
Her new-received wound, and then her ayde doth crave, 
la her, ſhe ſaith, it lyes 10 ſpill, in her, her life to ſave, 
Q 3 Net 
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Not eaſily ſhe made the froward nurce to bowe, 

But wonne at length with er hyre, ſhe made a ſolemne vont 
To do what ſhe commaundes, as handmayd of her heſt; 

Her miſtres? ſecrets hide ſhe will, within her covert breſt. 

To Romeus ſhe goes, of him ſhe doth defyre 

To know the meane of marriage, by counſell of the fryre. 

On Saturday (quod he) if Juliet come to ſhrift, 

She ſhall be ſ11ved and married: how lyke you, noorſe, this drift? 

Now by my truth, (quod ſhe) God's bleſſing have your hart, 

For yet in all my life I have not heard of ſuch a part, 

Lord, how you yong men can ſuch crafty wiles deviſe, © 

If that you love the daughter well, to bleare the mother's eyes ! 
An eaſy thing it is with cloke of holines 

To mock the ſely mother, that ſuſpecteth nothing leſſe. 

But that it pleaſeth you to tell me of the caſe, 

For all my man e perhaps I ſhould have found it ſcarſe, 
Now for the reſt let me and Juliet alone; | 

To get her leave, ſome feate excuſe I will deviſe anone ; 

For that her golden lockes by floth have been unkempr, 

Or 2 unawares ſome wantcn dreame the youthfull damfell 

rempt, - | | : 

Or for in R of love her ydel time ſhe ſpent, 

Or otherwiſe within her hart deſerved to be ſhent. 

I know her mother will in no caſe ſay her nay ; i 

J warrant you, the ſhall not fayle to come on Saterday. 

And then ſhe ſwegres to him, the mother loves her well; 

And how ſhe gave her ſucke in youth, ſhe leaveth not to tell. 
A prety babe (quod ſhe) it was when it was yong ; 

Lord how it could full pretely have prated with it tong ! 

A thouſand times and more 1 laid her on my lappe, 

And clapt her on the buttocke ſoft, and kiſt where I did clappe, 
And gladder than I was of ſuch a kiſſe forſooth, 

Than I had been to have a kiſſe of ſome old letcher's mouth, 
And thus of Juliet's youth began this prating noorſe, 

And of her preſent ſtate to make a tedious long diſcourſe, 

For though he pleaſure tooke in hearing of his love, 

The meſlage? aunſwer ſeemed him to be of more behove. 

But when theſe beldames fit at eafe upon theyr tayle, 

The day and eke the candle light before ther talke ſhall fayle, 
And part they fay is true, and part they do deviſe, 

Yet boldly do they chat of both, when no man checkes theyr lyes. 
Then he vi crownes of gold out of his pocket drew, ; 
And gave them her 4 {light reward (quod he) and fo adiew. 
In ſeven yeres twice tolde ſhe had not bowd fo lo- e 
Her * . knees, as now they bowe; the ſweares ſhe will be« 

owe ö 
Her crafy wit, her time, and all her buſy payne 


J help him to his hoped bliſſe ; and, cowring 's She 
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She takes her leave, and home ſhe hyes with ſpedy pace: 
re The chaumber doore ſhe ſhuts, and then ſhe ſaith with ſmyling 
ace: n of 
WY newes for thee, my gyrle, good tydinges I thee bring, 
Leave of thy woonted ſong of care, and now of pleaſure ſing, 
For thou mayſt hold thyſelfe the happieſt under ſonne, | 
That in ſo little while ſo well ſo worthy a knight haſt wonne ; 
T, The beſt y-ſhapde is he and hath the fayreſt | al 2 
Of all this towne, and there is none hath halfe ſo good a grace; 
So gentle of his ſpeeche, and of his counſell wiſe : ö 
And till with many prayſes more ſhe heaved him to the ſkies, 
Tell meels what, (quod ſhe) this evermore I thought ; g 
But of our mag ſay at once, what aunſwere have you brought? 
Nay, ſoft, (quod ſhe) I feare your hurt by ſodain joye ; | 
] liſt not play (quod Juliet), although thou liſt to toye. 
How glad, trow you, was ſhe, when ſhe had heard her ſay, 
No farther of than Saturday, differred was the day. 
Again the auncient nurce doth ſpeake of Romeus, TY: 
And then (ſaid ſhe) he ſpake to me, and then I ſpake him thus. 
Nothing was done or ſayd that ſhe hath left untold, 
Save only one that ſhe forgot, the taking of the golde. | 
« There is no loſſe (quod ſhe) ſweete wench, to loſſe of time, 
Ne in thine age ſhall thou repent ſo much of any crime. 
For when I call to minde my former paſſed youth, 
One thing there 1s which moſt of all doth cauſe my endleſs ruth, 
At fixteene yeres I firſt did chooſe my loving feere, 
And I was fully rype before, I dare well fay, a yere.. 
The pleaſures that I loſt, that year ſo overpa 1 
A thouſand times I have bewept, and ſhall, whyle life doth laſt. 
In fayth it were a ſhame, yea ſinne it were, I wiſſe, 
When thou maiſt live in happy joy, to ſet light by thy bliſſe,”? 
She that this morning could her miſtres mynd difiwade, 
Is now become an oratreſſe, her lady to perſwade. 
It any man be here whom love hath clad with care, 
To _ I ſpeake; if thou wilt ſpeede, thy purſe thou muſt not 
pare, | 
Two ſorts of men there are, ſeeld welcome in at doore, 
The welthy ſparing nigard, and the ſutor that is poore. 
For glittering gold is wont by kynd to move the hart; 
And oftentimes a-flight rewarde doth cauſe a more deſart. 
Y-written have I red, I wot not in what booke, | 
There is no better way to fiſhe than with a golden hooke, | | 
Of Romeus theſe two do fitte and chat awhyle, | | 
And to them ſelfe they laugh how they the mother ſhall begyle, 
A feate excuſe they finde, but ſure I know it not, | 
And leave for her to go to ſhrift on Saterday, ſhe got. 
do well this Juliet, this wily wench, did know ß 
ter mather's angry houres, and eke the true bent of her bowe. 
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The Saterday betimes, in ſober weed y- lad, | 

She tooke her leave, and forth ſhe went wich viſage grave and (af, 

With her the nurce is ſent, as brydle of her luſt, Ie 

With her the mother ſends a mayd almoſt ot equall truſt, 

Betwixt her teeth the bytte the jenet now hath cought, 

So warely eke the virgin walks, her mayde perceiveth nought, 

She gaſeth not in churche on yong men of the towne, © 

Ne wandreth ſhe from place to place, but ſtraight ſhe kneelech 
dovne | | 

Upon an altar's ſlep, where ſhe devoutly prayes | 

And there upon her tender knees the wery lady ſtayes; 

Whilſt ſhe doth ſend her mayd the certayn truth to know, 

If fryer Lawrence layſure had to heare her ſhrift, or no. 

Out of his ſbriying place he commes with pleaſant cheere ; 

"The ſhamefaſt may de with baſhfull brow to himward draweth neere, 

Some great offence (quod he) you have committed late, | 

Perhaps you have diſpleasd your frend by geving him a mate, 

Then turning ta the nurce and to the other mayde, 

Go heare a maſſe or two, (quod he) which ſtraightway all be 
ſayde. | SIS | | 

For, bee confeſſion heard, I will unto you twayne 

Ihe charge that I received of you reſtore to you agayne. 

What, was nor Juliet, trow you, right well apayde, 

That for _=_ truſty fryre hath chaungd her yong miſtruſting 
mayde? ... | eee 

J dare well ſay, there is in all Verona none, 

But Romeus, with whom ſhe would fo gladly be alone. 

Thus to the ſryer's cell they both forth walked byn ; 

He ſhuts the doore as ſoon as he and Juliet were in. 

But Romeus, her frend, was entered in before, 

And there had wayted for his love, two houres large and more, 

Eche minute ſeemd an houre, and every howre a day, | 

Twaixt hope he lived and defpayre of cumming or of ſtay. 

Now wavering bope and feare are quite fled out of fight, 

For what he hopde he hath at hande, his pleaſant cheefe delight. 

And joyfull Juliet is healde of all her ſmart, 

For now the reſt of all her parts have found her ſtray ing hart. 

Both their confeſſions fyrſt the fryer hath heard make: 

And then to her with lowder voyce thus fryer Lawrence ſpake: 

Fayre ms my goſtly daughter deere, | 

As farre as I of Romeus learne, who by you ſtondeth here, 

T wixt you it is agreed, that you ſhall be his wyfe, | 

And he your ſpouſe in ſteady truth, till death ſhall end your life. 

Are you both fully bent to kepe this great beheſt ? | 

And both the lovers ſaid, it was theyr onely hart's requeſt, 

When he did ſee theyr myndes in linkes of love fo faſt, 

When ia the prayſe of wedlock's ſtate ſomme ſkilfull talke 2 — 
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When he had told at length the wife what was her due, s 
{is duty eke by goſtly talke the youthfull huſband knew ; 
How that the wyfe in love muſt honour and obey, 
What love and honor he doth owe, a dette that he mull pay, 
The woords pronounced were which holy church of olde 
Appoynted hath for mariage, and ſhe a ring of golde 
Received of Romeus ; and then they both aroſe, 


— 


To whom the frier then ſaid: Perchaunce apart you will diſcloſe, 
get ixt your ſelſe alone, the bottom of your hart; 

Say on at once, for time it is that hence you ſhould depart. 

Then Romeus ſaid to her, (both loath to part ſo ſoone) 

« Fayre lady, ſend to me agayne your nurce this afternoone, 
Of corde 1 will beſpeake a ladder by that time 

By which, this night while others ſleepe, I will your windowe 


elime. 4 | 
Then will we talke of love and of our old diſpayres, 
And then with longer layſure had diſpoſe our great affayres.” 
Theſe ſayd, they kiſſe, and then part to theyr father's houſe, 
The :opfoll bed unto her home, to his eke go'th the ſpouſe ; 
Contented both, and yet both uncontented ſtill, | 
Till Night and Venus child geve leave the wedding to fulfill. 

The painfull ſouldiour, fore y-bet with wery warre, . 
The merchant eke that nedefull thinges doth dred to fetch from 
farre, | | 

The plowman that, for doute of feerce invading foes, 
Rather to fit in ydle eaſe than ſowe his tilt hath choſe, 

Rejoice to hear proclaymd the tydings of the peace ; | 
Nat pleaſurd with the ſound ſo much, but, when the warrs do 
ceaſe, | | 

Then ceaſed are the harmes which cruel warre brings foorth : 
The merchant then may boldly fetch his wares of precious woorthz 
Dredeleſs the huſbandman doth till his fertile feeld. 
For welth, her mate, not for her ſelfe, his peace ſo precious held; 
90 lovers live in care, in dred, and in unreſt, 
And dedly warre by ſtriving thoughts they kepe within their breſt; 
But wedlocke is the peace whereby his freedom wonne . 
To do a thouſand pleaſant thinges that ſhould not els be donne. 
The newes of ended warre theſe two kave heard with joy, 
But now they long the fruite of peace with pleaſure to enjoy. 
in ſtormy wind and wave, in daunger to be loſt, | 
Thy ſtearles ſhip, O Romeus, hath been long while betoſt; 
The ſeas are now appeasd, and thou, by happy ſtarre, 
Art come in fight of quiet haven ; and, now the wrackfull barre 
Is hid with ſwelling tyde, boldly thou mayſt reſort 
Unto thy wedded ladie's bed, thy long- defyred port! 
God graunt, no follic's miſt ſo dymme thy inward fight, 

hat thou do mĩſſe the channel that doth leade to thy delight ! 
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God graunt, no daunger's rocke; y-lurking in the darke, 
Before thou win the happy port, wracke thy fea-beaten barke 
A ſervant Romeus had, of woord and deede ſo juſt, Sold 
That with his lyfe, if nede requierd, his maiſter would him trys 
His faithfulnes had oft our Romeus proved of olde ; 
And therefore all that yet was done unto his man he tolde. 
Who ſtraight, as he was charged, a corden ladder. lookes, 

To which he hath made faſt two ſtrong and crooked yron hooke; 

The bryde to ſend the nurce at twylight fayleth not, Ls 

To whom the brydegroome geven hath the ladder that he got. 

And then to watch for him appoynted her an howre, 

For, whether Fortune ſmyle on him, or if ſhe liſt to lowre, 

He will not mifſe to come to hys appoynted place, 

Where wont he was to take by ſtelth the view of Juliet's face. 

How long theſe lovers thought the laſting of the day, - 

Let others judge that woonted are lyke paſſions to aſſay: 

For my part, I do geſſe eche howre ſeemes twenty yere ; 

So that I deeme, if they might have (as of Alcume we heare) 

The ſunne bond to theyr will, if they the heavens might gyde, 

Black ſhade of night and doubled darke ſhould ftraight all over. 
hyde. 

Thappointed howre is comme ; he, clad in riche araye, 
Walkes toward his deſyred home: —good fortune gyde his way! 
Approaching nere the place from whence his hart had lyfe, 
So light he wox, he leapt the wall, and there he ſpyde his wyfe, 
Who in the window watcht the comming of her lord; 

Where ſhe fo ſurely had made faſt the ladder made of corde, 
That daungerles her ſpouſe the chaumber window climes, 

here he ere then had wiſht himſelfe above ren thouſand times. 
The windowes cloſe are ſhut ; els looke they for no geſt ; 

Is light the waxen quariers, the auncient nurce is preſt, 

Which Juliet had before arte; to be light, 

That ſhe at pleaſure might behold her huſband's bewty bright. 

A carchef white as ſnowe ware Juhet on her hed, 

Such as ſhe wonted was to weare, atyre meete for the bed. 

As ſoon as ſhe him ſpide, about his necke ſhe elong, 

And by her long and ſlender armes a great while there ſhe hong. 

A thouſand times ſhe kiſt, and him unkiſt againe, 

Ne cons ſhe ſpeake a woord to him, though would ſhe nere {0 
ayne. 

And like betwixt his armes ta faynt his lady is; 

She fets a ſigh and clapping cloſe her cloſed mouth to his: 
And ready then to ſownde, ſhe looked ruthfully, - 

I hat lo, it made him both at once to live and cke to dye. 
Theſe piteous painfull panges were haply overpaſt, 

And ſhe unto herſelfe agayne retorned home at laſt. 

Then, through her troubled breſt, even from the fartheſt part, 


An hollow figh, a meſſenger ſhe ſengerh, from her hart. 
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us, (quod ſhe) in whom all yertues ſhine, 
9 * art into this place, where from theſe eyes of mine 
duch teary ſtreames did flowe, that I ſuppoſe wel ny 
The ſourſe of all my bitter teares 1s altogether drye. 
Abſence ſo pynde my hart, which on thy preſence fed, 
And of thy fafety and thy bealth ſo much I ſtood in dred. 
But now what is decreed by fatall deſteny, 
| force it not; let Fortune do and death their woorſt to me. 
Full recompenſd am I for all my paſſed harmes, 
In that the Gods have graunted me to claſpe thee in mine armes. 
The chryſtal teares began to ſtand in Romeus eyes, 6 
When he unto his ladie's woordes gan aunſwere in this wiſe: 
« Though cruell Fortune be ſo much my dedly foe, 
That I ne can by lively proofe cauſe thee, fayre dame, to know 
How mueh I am by love enthralled unto thee, 
Ne yet what mighty powre thou haſt, by thy deſert on me, 
Ne torments that for thee I did ere this endure, 
Yet of thus much (ne will I fayne) 1 may thee well afſure ; 
The leaſt of many paines which of thy abſence ſproong, 
More painfully than death it ſelfke my tender hart hath wroon 
Ere this, one death had reft a thouſand deathes away, 5 
But life prolonged was by hope of this qeſyred day; 
Which ' juſt tribute payes of all my paſſed mone, 
That I as well contented am as if my ſelfe alone 
Did from the ocean reigne unto the ſea of Vnde. 
Wherefore now let us wipe away old cares out of our mynde ; 
For, as the wretched ſlate is now redreſt at laſt, 
So is it ſkill behind our backe the curſed care to caſt. 
Since Fortune of her grace hath place and time aſſinde, 
Where we with pleaſure may content our uncontented mynde, 
In Lethes hyde we depe all greefe and all annoy, 
Whilſt we do bathe in bliſſe, and fill our hungry harts with joye. 
And, for the time to comme, let be our buſy care 
So wiſely to direct our love, as no wight els be ware; 
Leſt envious foes by force defpoyle our new delight, 
And us threw backe from happy ſlate to more unhappy plight.” 
Fayre Juliet began to aupſwere what he ſayde, 5 
But foorth in haſt the old nurce ſtept, and ſo her aunſwere ſtayde. 
Who takes not time (quoth ſhe) when time well oftred is, 
An other time ſhall ſeeke for tyme, and yet of time ſhall miſſe, 
And when occaſion ſerves, who ſo doth let it ſlippe, 
Is worthy ſure, if I might judge, of laſhes with'a whippe. 
Wherefore if eche of you hath harmde the other ſo, . 
And eche of you hath ben the cauſe of other's wayled woe, 
Lo here a field (ſhe ſhewd a field-bed ready dight) | | 
Vhere you may, if you liſt, in armes revenge yourſelf by fight. 
\Wherto theſe lovers both gan eaſely aſſent, 
Aud to the place of mylde revenge with pleaſant cheere 1 

erg 
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Where they were left alone—(the nurce is gone to reſt) ' \ 

How can this be? they reſtleſs lye, ne yet they feele unteſt. 

I graunt that I envie the bliſſe they lived in; | 

O that I might have found the like ! I wiſh it for no ſin, 

But that I might as well with pen their joys depaynt, 

As heretofore I have diſplayd their ſecrer hidden playnt. 

Of ſhyvering care and dred I have felt many a fit, 

But Fortune ſuch delight as theyrs did never graunt me yet, 

By proofe no certain, truth can I unhappy write, 

But what I m_ by likelihod, that dare I to endyte. 

The blindfold goddeſſe that with frowning face doth fraye, 

And from theyr ſeat the mighty kinges throwes down with het, 
long ſway, | 

Begynneth now to turne to theſe her ſmyling face: 

Nedes muſt they taſt of great delight, ſo much in Fortunes grace 

If Cupid, god of love, be god of pleaſant ſport, Ne 

Ithink, O Romeus, Mars himſelfe envies thy happy ſort. 

Ne Venus juſtly might (as J ſuppoſe) repent, 

If in thy ſtead, O Juliet, this pleaſant time ſhe ſpent, 

TRus paſſe they foorth the night, in ſport, in jolly game; 
The haſtines of Phoebus? ſteeds in great diſpyte they blame. 
And now the vyrgin's fort hath warlike Romeus got, 

In which as yet no breache was made by force of canon ſhot, 
And now in eaſe he doth poſſeſſe the hoped place: + 
How glad was he, ſpeake you, that may your lovers* parts embrace, 
The marriage thus made up, and both the parties pleaſd, 
'The nigh approache of daye's retoorne theſe ſely ſoles diſeaſd. 
And for they might no while in pleaſure paſſe theyr time, 

Ne leyſure had they much to blame the haſty morning's crime, 
With frendly kiſſe in armes of her his leave he takes, 
And every other night, to come, a ſolemn othe he makes, 

Ny one ſelfe meane, and eke to come at one ſelfe howre: 

And ſo he doth, till Fortune liſt to ſawſe his ſweete with ſowre. 
But who is he that can his preſent ſtate aſſure? 
And fay unto himſelfe, thy joyes ſhall yet a day endure ? 

So wavering Fortune's wheles, her chaunges be ſo ſtraunge ; 
And every wight y-thralled is by Fate unto her chaunge: 
Who raignes ſo over all, that eche man hath his part, 
Although not aye, perchaunce, alike of pleaſure and of ſmart, 
For after many joves ſome feele but little paine, W 
And from that little greefe they toorne to happy joy againe. 
But other ſome there are, that living long in woe, 

At length they be in quiet eaſe, but long abide not ſo; 

Whoſe greefe is much increaſt by myrth that went before, 
Becauſe the ſoday ne chaunge of thinges doth make it ſoeme the 
more. | 

Of this unlucky ſort our Romeus is one, | 
Por all this hap turnes to miſhap, and all his myrth to _ 
Saw 5 OT) | 1 
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zovfull Juliet another leafe mult toorne : | 

- wy ſhe ms (her joyes bereft) ſhe muſt begin to moorne, 

The ſummer of their bliſſe doth laſt a month or twaine, 

But winter's blaſt with ſpedy foote doth bring the fall agayne. 

Whom glorious Fortune erſt had heaved to the ſkies, 

By envious Fortune overthrowne, on earth now groveling lyes. 

She payd theyr former greefe with pleaſure's doubled gayne, 

But now, for pleaſure's uſury, ten folde redoubleth payne. 

The prince could never cauſe thoſe houſholds ſo agree, 

But that ſome ſparcles of theyr wrath as yet remayning bee; 

Which lye this while raaked up in aſhes pale and ded, 

Till tyme do ſerve that they agayne in waſting flame may ſpred. 

At holieſt times, men ſay, moſt heynous crimes are donne; 

he morrowe after Eaſter- day the milſchiefe new begonne. 

A band of Capilets dyd meet (my hart it rewes) 

Within the walles, by Purſer's gate, a band of Montagewes, 

The Capilets as cheefe a yong man have choſe out, 

Reſt exerciſd in feates of armes, and nobleſt of the rowte, 

Our Juliet's unkle's ſonne, that cleped was Tibalt ; 

He was of body tall and ſtrong, and of his courage halt, 

They need noe trumpet ſounde to byd him geve the charge, 

So lowde he cryde with ſtrayned voyce and mouth out-ſtretched 
large : | 

60 W quoth he, my friends, our ſelfe ſo let us wreake, 

That of this daye's revenge and us our children's heyres may 
ſpeake. | 

Now Fas for all let us their ſwelling ot by aſſwage; 

Let none of them eſcape alive. Then he with furious rage, 

And they with him, gave charge upon theyr preſent foes, 

And then forthwith a ſkirmiſh great upon this fray aroſe. 

For loe the Montagewes thought ſhame away to flye, 

And rather than to live with ſhame, with prayſe did chooſe to 
dye. | | 

The wood that Tybalt uſd to ſtyrre his folke to yre, 

Have in the breſts of Montegewes kindled a furious fyre. 

With lyons harts they fight, warely them ſelfe defend; 

To wound his foe, his preſent wit and force eche one doth bend. 

This furious fraye is long on each fide ſtoutly fought, 

That e g part had got the woorſt, full doutfull were the 
thought. 

The noy ſe hereof anon throughout the towne doth flye, 

And parts are taken on every fide ; both kindreds thether hys, 

Here one doth gaſpe for breth, his frend beſtrydeth him; 

And he hath loſt a hand, and he another maymed lym; 

His leg is cutte whilſt he ſtrikes at an other full, 

And whom he would have thruſt quite through, hath cleft his 
cracked ſkul., 

Theyr 
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Theyr valiant harts forbode theyr foot to geve the grounde ; 
Wit 3 cheere they tooke full deepe and doutfull 
-  wounde. 
Thus foote by foote long while, and ſhylde to ſhylde ſet faft, 
One foe doth make avother faint, but makes him not agaſt, 
And whilſt this noyſe is ryfe in every towneſman's tare, 
Eke, row with his frendes, the noyſe doth wofull Romeus 
care. | 
With ſpedy foot he ronnes unto the fray apace ; | 
With him, thoſe fewe that were with him he leadeth to the place, 
They pity much to ſee the laughter made ſo greate, 
That wet ſhod they might ſtand in blood on eyther ſide the ſtreate. 
Part frendes, ſaid he, part frendes, help, frences, to part the fray, 
And to the reſt, enough, (he cryes) now time it is to ſtaye. 
God's farther wrath you ſtyrre, beſide the hurt you feele, 
And with this new uprore confounde all this our common wele. 
But they fo buſy are in fight, ſo eager, fierce, - 
That through theyr eares his ſage adviſe no ley ſure had to pearce, 
Then leapt he in the throng, to part and barre the blowes 
As well of thoſe that were his frendes, as of his dedly foes. 
As ſoon as Tybalt had our Romeus eſpyde, | 
He threw a thruſt at him, that would have paſt from fide to fide ; 
But Romeus ever went, douting his foes, well armde, 
So that the fwerd, kept out by mayle, had nothing Romeus 
harmde. | 
Thou doſt me wrong, quoth he, for I but part the fraye ; 
Not dread, but other waighty cauſe my haſty band doth ſtay, 
Thou art the cheefe of thine, the nobleſt eke thou art, 
Wherefore leave of thy malice now, and helpe theſe folke to part. 
Many are hurt, ſome flayne, and ſome are like to dye 
No, coward, traytor boy, quoth he, ſtraight way I mind to trye, 
Whether thy ſugred talke, and tong ſo ſmoothly fylde, 
Againit the force of this my ſwerd ſhall ſexve thee for a ſhylde. 
And then at Romeus' hed a blow he ſtrake fo hard, 
That might haveclove him to the braine but for his cunning ward, 
It was but lent to him that could repay againe, 
And gere him deth for intereſt, a well-forborne gayne. 
| Right as a foreſt bore, that lodged in the thicke, 
Pinched with dog, or els with ſpeare y-pricked to the quicke, 
His briſtles ſtyffe upright upon his backe doth ſet, 
And in his fomy mouth his ſharp and'crooked tuſkes doth whet ; 
Or as a lyon wilde, that raumpeth in his rage, | 
His whelpes bereft, whoſe fury can ne weaker beaſt aſſwage; 
Such ſeemed” Romeus in every other's fight, 
When he him ſhope, of wrong receavde tavenge himſelfe by fight. 
Even as two thunderboltes throwne downe out of the Rye, 
That though the ayre, the maſſy earth, and ſeas have powre to 
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heſe two, and whyle they chaunge a blowe or twayne, 
dag hon thruſt him through the throte, and fo is Tybalt 
ne. 5 
Loe 3 the end of thoſe that ſtyrre a dedly ſtryfe ! 
Who thryſteth after other's death, him ſelfe hath loſt his lyfe. 
The Capilets are quaylde by Tybalt's overthrowe, 
The courage of the Montagewes by Romeus' fight doth growe. 
The townesmen waxen ſtrong, the Prince doth ſend his force ; 
The fray hath end. The Capilets do bring the bretheles corce 
Before the prince, and crave that dedly payne 
May be the guerdon of his falt, that hath theyr kinſman ſlayne. 
The Montagewes do pleade theyr Romeus voyde of falt; | 
The lookers on do ſay, the fight begonne was by Tybalt. 
The Prince doth pawſe, and then geves ſentence in a while, 
That Romeus, for fleying him, ſhould goe into exyle. 
His foes would have him hangde, or ſterve in priſon ſtrong ; 
His frends do think, but dare not ſay, that Romeus hath wrong. 
Both houſholds ſtraight are charged on payne of loſing lyfe, 
Theyr bloudy weapons layd aſide, to ceaſe the ſtyrred ſtryfe. 
This common plage is ſpred through all the towne anon, 
From fide to fide the towne is fild with murmur and with mone. 
For Tybalt's haſty death bewayled was of ſomme, 
Both for his {kill and feates of armes, and for, in time to comme 
He ſhould, had not this chaunced, been riche and of great powre, 
To helpe his frends, and ſerve the ſtate ; which hope within an 
howre | | 
Was waſted quite, and he, thus yelding up his breath, 
More than he holpe, the towne in lyſe, hath harmde it by his 
death. | | 
And other ſome bewayle, but ladies moſ of all, 
The lookeles lot by Fortune's gylt that is fo late befall, 
Without his fault, unto the feely Romeus; 
For whilſt that he trom nanfe land ſhall live exyled thus, 
From heavenly bewrie's light and his well ſhaped parts, 


The fight of which was wont, fayre dames, to glad your youth- 


tull harts, ; 
Shall you be baniſhd quite, and tyll he do retoorne, 
What hope have you to joy, what hope toceaſe to moorne ? 
This Romeus was. borne ſo much in heaven's grace, 
Of Fortune and of Nature ſo beloved, that in his face 
(Beſide the heavenly bewty gliſtering ay ſo bright, 
And ſeemely grace that wonted ſo to glad the ſeer's fight) 
A certain charme was graved by Nature's ſecret arte, 
That vertue had to draw to it the love of many a hart. 
So every one doth wiſh to beare a part of payne, 
That he releaſed of exyle might ſtraight retoorne agayne. 
But how doth moorne emong the moorners juliet! 


How doth ſhe bath her breſt in teares ! what depe ſighs doth the 
fet l., | 2 | How 
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How faxes the lover hearing of her lover's baniſhment ! 


. For delving depely now in depth of depe dyſpayre, 


If by thy meane I have ſome {light delight receaved, 


Of heaped greete and laſting care, and ſorowes dolorous ? 


For pleaſant quiet eaſe and for aſſured reſt, 


Aud I unhappy huſbandles, of cumfort robde and bliſſe, 
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How doth ſhe teare her heare! her weede how doth ſhe rent 


How wayles ſhe Tybalt's death, whom ſhe had loved fo well! 
Her hearty greefe and piteous plaint, cunnzng I want to tell, 


With wretched ſorrowe's cruell ſound the fills the empty ayre ; 
And to the loweſt hell downe falls her heavy crye, | 
And up unto the heaven's haight her piteous plaint doth flye, 
The waters and the woodes of fighes and ſobs reſounde, 
And from the hard reſounding rockes her ſorrowes de rebounde, 
Eke from her teary eyne downe rayned many a ſhowre, 
That in the garden where ſhe,walkde mightwater herbe and flowre; 
But when at length ſhe ſaw herſelf outraged ſo, 
Unto herchaumber ſtraight ſhe hide; there overcharged with woe, 
Upon her ſtately bed her painfull parts ſhe threw, 
And in ſo wondrous wiſe began her ſorrowes to renewe, 
That ſure no hart ſo hard (but it of flynt had byn,) _ 
But would have rude the piteous playnt that fhe did languiſhe ia. 
Then rapt out cf her ſelfe, whilſt ſhe on every fide 
Did caſt her reſtles eye, at length the windowe the eſpide, 
Through which ſhe had with joy ſeene Romeus many a time, 
Which oft the ventrous knight was wont for Juliet's ſake to 
clyme. ; ; 
| 2 O curſed windowe! acurſt be every pane, 
"Through which, alas! to fone I raught the cauſe of life and bane: 


Or els ſuch fading pleaſure as by Fortune ſtraight was reaved, 
Haſt thou not made me pay a tribute rigorous 


That theſe my tender parts, which nedeful ſtrength do lacke 
To bear ſo great unweldy lode upon fo weake a backe, 
Oppreſt with waight of cares and with theſe ſorowes rife, 
At length mult open wide to death the gates of lothed lyfe ; 
That ſo my wery ſprite may ſomme where els unlode 

His deadly loade, andfree from thrallmay ſeeke els where abode ; 


Which Jas yet could never finde but for my more unreſt ? 
O Romeus, when firſt we both acquainted were, 

When to thy painted promiſes ] lent my liftoing eare, 
Which to the britkes you ſild with many a ſolemn othe, 
And I then judgde empty of gyle, and fraughted full of troth; 
J thought you rather would continue our good will, 
And ſèeke tappeaſe our fathers ſtrife, which daily groweth full. 
J little wend you would have ſought occaſion how 

By ſuch an hey nous act to breake the peace and eke your vowe; 
Whereby your bright renoune all whole yclipſed is, 
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But if you did ſo much the blood of Capels thyrſt, 

Why have you often ſpared myne? myne might have quench it 
fyrſt. : Fl | 

Synce that ſo many times and in ſo ſecret place, 

Where you were wont with vele of love to hyde your hatred's 


ce, 
My doutful lyfe hath hapt by fatall dome to ſtand 
In mercy of your cruel hart, aud of your bloudy hand. 
What! ſeemde the conqueſt which you got of me ſo ſmall? _ 
What ! ſeemde it not enough that I, poor wretch, was made your 
thrall ? | x | 
But that you muſt increaſe it with that kinſman's blood, | 
Which for his woorth and love to me, moſt in my favour flood ? 
Well, goe hencefoorth els where, and ſeeke an other whyle 
Some other as unhappy as I, by flattery to begyle, 
And, where I comme, ſee that you ſhonne to ſhew your face, 
For your excuſe within my hart ſhall finde no reſting place. 
And I that now, too late, my former fault repent, 
Will fo the reſt of wery life with many teares lament, 
That ſoon my joyceles corps ſhall yeld up baniſhd breath, 
Aud where on earth it reſtles lived, in earth ſeekereſt by death. 
Theſe ſayd, her tender hart, by payne oppreſſed fore, 
Reſtrayned her teares, and forced her tong to E pe her talke in ſtore; 
And then as ſtill ſhe was, as if in ſownd ſhe lay, 
And then againe, wroth with herſelfe, with feeble voyce gan ſay : 
«© Ah cruell murdering tong, murdrer of others fame, 
How durſt thou once attempt to tooch the honor of his name? 
Whoſe dedly faes do yeld him dew and erned prayſe ; 
For though his freedom be bereft, his honour not decayes. 
Why blamſt thou Romeus ſor ſlaying of Tybalt, 
Since he is gyltles quite of all, and Tybalt beares the falt? 
Whether ſhall he, alas! poore baniſhd man, now flye ? 
What place of ſuccourſhall he ſeeke beneth the ſtarry ſkye ? 
vince ſhe purſueth hym, and him defames by wrong 
That in diſtres ſhould be his fort, and onely rampier ſtrong, 
Receive the recompence, O Romeus, of thy wite, 
Who, for ſhe was unkind her ſelfe, doth offer up her life, 
in flames of yre, in fighes, in ſorow and in ruth, 
do to revenge the crime ſhe did commit againſt thy truth.“ 
Theſe ſaid, ſhe could no more; her ſenſes all gan fayle, 
And dedly panges began ſtraightway her tender hart aſſayle ; 
Her limmes ſhe ſtretched forth ſhe drew no more her breath, 
Tho hat ee there might well have ſeen the fignes of preſent 
eath, | | 
The nurce that knew no cauſe why ſhe abſented her, 
Did doute leſt that ſome ſodayn greefe too much tormented ber, 
iche where but where ſhe was, the carefull beldam ſought, 
Lift, of the chamber where ſhe lay the happly her bethought; 
Vol. X. P Where 
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Where ſhe with piteous eye her nurce- child did beholde, 7 
Fer limmes ſtretched out, her utward parts as any marble cold, 1 
The nurce ſuppoſd that ſhe had payde to death her det, * 
And then as ſhe had loſt her wittes, ſhe cryd to Juliet: C 
Ah! my dere hart, quoth ſhe, how greveth me thy death ? * 
Alas! what eauſe haſt thou thus ſone to yeld up living breath ? 1 
But while ſhe handled her, and chaffed every part, T 
She knew there was ſome ſparke of life by beating of her hart, L 
So that a thouſand times ſhe cald upon her name; A 
There is no way to helpe a traunce but ſhe hath tride the ſame: \\ 
She openeth wyde her mouth, ſhe ſtoppeth cloſe her noſe, H 
She bendeth duwne her breſt, ſhe wringeth her fingers and he: Þ 
toes, ; V 
And on her boſome cold ſhe layeth clothes hot; * 
A warmed and a holeſome juyce ſhe powreth down her throte, I 
At length doth Juliet heave faintly up her eyes, Sh 
And then ſhe ſtretcheth forth her arme, and then her nurce fe W 
ſpyes. | * 
But when ſhe was awakde from her unkindly traunce, Al 
Why doſt thou trouble me, quoth ſhe, what drave thee, with A 
miſchaunce, | Te 
To come to fee my ſprite forſake my bretheleſs corſe ? He 
Go hence, and let me dye, if thou have on my ſmart remorſe. 
For who would fee her trend to live in dedly payne; l Bu 
Alas! I ſee my greefe begonne for ever will remayne. Str 
Or who would ſeeke to live, all pleaſure being paſt? Bu 
My myrth is donne, my moorning mone for ay is like to laſt, W. 
Where fore ſince that there is none other remedy, an! 80 
Comme gentle death, and ry ve my hart at once, and let me dye.“ 80 


The nurce with trickling teares, to witnes inward ſmart, | 
With hollow figh fetchd from the depth of her appauled hart, 
Thus ſpake to Juliet, y-clad with ougly care: 

Good lady myne, I do not know what makes you thus to fare; 
Ne yet the cauſe of your unmeaſurds heavineſs. 

But of this one I you aſſure, for care and forowe's ſtreſſe, 

This hower large and more I thought, o God me fave, 

That my dead corps ſhould wayte on yours to your untimely grave. 
Alas, my tender nurce, and truſty Fonds: (quoth ſhe) 

Art thon ſo blinde that with thine eye thou can't not eaſely ſee 
The lawfull cauſe I have to ſorow and to moorne, + 

Since thoſe the which I hyld moſt deere, I have at once forlorne. MW 
Her nurce then aunſwered thus Methinkes it fits you yl | 
To fall in theſe extremities that may you gyltleſs ſpill. 
For when the ſtormes of care and troubles do ariſe, 

Then is the time for men to know the fooliſh from the wiſe. 
You are accounted wiſe, a foole am T'your nurce ; 


But I ſee nat hew in like caſe I could behave me wurſe. | 1 
þ Tybalt 2 
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Tybalt your frend is ded ; what, weene you by your teares 

To call bim backe againe? thinke you that he your crying heares ? 

You ſhall perceve the falt, if at be juſtly tryde, 

Of his ſo ſodayn death was in his raſhnes and his pryde. 

Would you that Romeus him ſelfe had wronged G, 

To ſuffer him ſelfe cauſeles to be outraged of his foe, 

To whom in no reſpect he onght a place to geve ? 

Let it ſuffice to thee, fayre dame, that Romeus doth live, 

And that there is good hope that he, within a while, 

With greater glory ſhall be calde home from his hard exile, 

How well y-born he is, thyſelfe I know canſt tell, | 

By kindred ſtrong, and well alyed, of all beloved well, 

With patience arme thyſelfe, for — that Fortune's cryme, 

Without your falt, to both your greetes, depart you for a time, 

dare ſay, for amendes of all your preſent payne, 

She will reſtote your own to you, within a month or twayne, 

With ſuch contented eaſe as never erſt you had; 

Wherefore rejoyce a while in hope, and be no more ſo ſad, 

And that I may diſcharge your hart of heavy care, 

A certaine way I have found out, my paynes ne will I ſpare, - 

To learne his preſent ſtate, and what in time to comme 75 

He mindes to doe; which knowne by me, you ſhall know all and 
ſomme. putts 

But that I dread the whilſt your ſorowes will you quell, 

Straight would I hye where he doth lurke, to fryer Lawrence? cell, 

But if you gyn eft ſones, as erſt you did, to moorne, ” 

Whereto go I ? you will be ded, before I thence retoorne, 

So] ſhall ſpend in waſte my time and buſy payne, 

So unto you, your life once loſt, good aunſwere comes in vayne ; 

So ſhall I radde my ſelfe with this ſharp pointed knyfe, 

So ſhall you cauſe your parents deere wax wery of theyr life; 

So ſhall your Romeus, deſpiſing lively breath, 

With haſty foote, before his time, ronne to untimely death. 

Where, if you can a while by reaſon rage ſuppreſſe, 

I hope at my retorne to bring the ſalve of your diſtreſſe. 

Now chooſe to have me here a partner of your payne, 

Orpromiſe me to feede on hope till I retorne agayne. 

Her miſtres ſendes her forth, and makes a grave beheſt 

With W rayne to rule the thoughts that rage within her 
breſt. | | | 

When hugy heapes of harmes are heaped before her eyes, 

Then vaniſh they by hope of ſcape ; and thus the lady lyes 

Twixt well affured truſt, and doutfull lewd defpayre : 

Now blacke and ougly be her thoughts: now ſeeme they white 
and fayre. | | 

As oft in ſummer tide blacke cloudes do dimme the ſonne, 

And ſtraight againe in cleareſt 3 his reſtles ſteedes do ronne 2 
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So Juliet's wanting ind y-clouded is with woe, 

And by and by her haſty thought the woes doth overgoe, 
But now is tyme to tell, whilſt ſhe was toſſed thus, 

What windes did drive or haven did hold her lover Romeug, 

When he had ſlayne his foe that gan this dedly ſtrife, 

And ſaw the furious fray had ende by ending Tybalt's life, 

He fled the ſharpe revenge of thoſe that yet did live, 

And douting much what penal doome thc troubled prince might 

ve, | 

He ſought ſomewhere unſeene to Iurke a littel ſpace, 

And truſty Lawrence? ſecret cell he thought the ſureft place, 

In doutefull happe aye beſt a truſty frend is tride ; 

The frendly frier in this diſtreſſe doth graunt his frend to hyde, 

A ſecret place he hath, well ſeeled round about, 

The mouth of which ſo cloſe is ſhut, that none may finde it out; 

But roome there is to walke, and place to fit and reſt, 

Beſide a bed to ſleape upon, full ſoft, and trimly dreſt. 

The flowre is planked fo, with mattes it is ſo warme, 

That neither winde nor ſmoky dampes have powre him ought w 

harme. 15 

Where he was wont in youth his fayre frends to beſtowe, 

There now he hydeth Romeus, whilſt forth he go'th to knowe 

Both what is ſaid and donne, and what appoynted payne 

Is publiſhed by trumpet's found ; then home he hyes agayne. 
By this unto his cell the nurce with ſpeedy pace 

Was comme the nereſt way ; ſhe ſought no ydel 8 

The fryer ſent home the newes of Romeus certain helth, 

And promiſe made (what fo befell) he ſhould that night by ſtelt 

Comme to his wonted place, that they in nedeful wiſe 

Of theyr affaires in time to come might thoroughly deviſe, 

Thoſe joytull newes the nurce brought home with merry joy ; 

And now our Juliet joyes to thinke the ſhall her love enjoy. 

The fryer ſhuts faſt his doore, and then to him beneth, 

That waites to heaie the doutfullnewes of life or elſe of death, 

Thy hap (quoth he) is good, daunger of death is none, 

But thou ſhalt live, and do full well, in ſpite of ſpitefull fone. 

This only payne for thee was erſt proclaymde aloude, 

A baniſhd man, thou mayſt thee not within Verona ſhrowde. 
Theſe heavy tidinges heard, his golden lockes he tare, 

And like a franticke man hath torne the garments that he ware. 

And as the ſmitten deere in brakes is waltring found, _ 

So waltereth he, and with his breſt doth beate the troden grounde. 

He riſeth eft, and ſtrikes his hed againſt the wals, 

He falleth downs agayne, and Iowde for haſty death he cals. 

© Come ſpedy death, quoth he, the readieſt leache in love, 


Synce nought-can els beneth the ſunne the ground of greefe 16 
mopye. | 
Oi. 
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Of lothſome life breake downe the hated ſtaggering ſtayes, 

Deſtroy, deſtroy at once the life that fayntly yet decayes. 

But you, fayre dame, in whom dame Nature did deviſe 

With cunning hand to woorke that might ſeeme wondrous in our 
eyes, 91 | ; 

For you, I pray the gods, your pleaſures to iacreaſe, | 

And all miſhap, with this my death, for evermore to ceaſe, 

And mighty * with ſpeede of juſtice bring them lowe, | 

Whoſe lofty pryde, without our gylt, our bliſſe doth overblowe. 

And Cupid graunt to thoſe theyr ſpedy wrongs” redreſſe, 

That ſhall bewayle my cruell death and pity her diſtreſſe.” 

Therewith a cloude of ſighes he breathd into the ſkies, 

And two great ſtreames of bitter teares ran from his ſwolen eyes. 

Theſe thinges the auncient fryer with ſorrow ſaw and heard, 

Of ſuch beginning eke the end the wiſeman greatly feard. 

But lo! he was ſo weak by reaſon of his age, 

That he ne could by force repreſſe the rigour of his rage. 

His wiſe and frendly woordes he ſpeaketh to the ayre, 

For Romeus ſo vexed is with care, and with deſpayre, 

That no advice can perce his cloſe forſtopped cares, 

So now the fryer doth take his part in ſhedding ruthfull teares. 

With colour pale and wan, with armes full hard y-fold, 

With woefull cheere his wayling frende he ſtandeth to beholde. 

And then our Romeus with tender handes y- wrong, 

With voyce with plaint made horce, with ſobs, and with a fal- 
tring tong, 21 te 

Renewd with novel mone the dolors of his hart; 

His outward drery cheere bewrayde his ſtore of inward ſmart. 

Fyrſt Nature did he blame, the author of his 1yfe, 

In which his joys had been ſo ſcant, and ſorowes ay ſo rife ; 

The time and place of byrth he feerſly did reprove, 

He cryed out with open mouth againſt the ſtarres above: 

The fatall ſiſters three, he ſaid, had donne him wrong, 

The threed that ſhquld not haye been ſponne, they had drawne 
forth too long, SR. | 

He wiſhed that he had before his time been borne, 

Or that as ſoon as he wan light, his lyfe he had forlorne. 

His nurce he curſed, and the hand that gave him pappe, 

The midwife eke with render grype that held him in her lappe ; 

And then he did complaine on Venus? cruell ſonne, 

Who led him firſt unto the rockes which he ſhould warely ſhonne; 

By meane whereof he loſt bath lyfe and libertie, h 

And dyed a hundred times a day, and yet could never dye, 

Love's troubles haſten long, the joyes he gives are ſhort ; 

He forceth not a lovet's payne, theyr erneſt is his ſport, 

A thouſand thinges and more I here let paſſe to write 

Which undo love this wofull 2 ſpeake in great deſpite. 
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No put in pradliſe leſſons learned of old in wiſdome's ſchoole. 


On fortune eke he raylde, he calde her deafe, and blynde, 
Unconſtant, fond, deceitfull, raſne, unruthfull, and unkynd, 
And to himſeife he layd a great part of the falt, | 
For that he ſlewe and was not flaine, in fighting with Tibalt. 
He blamed all the world, and all he did defye, 

But juliet for whom he lived, for whom eke would he dye. 
When after raging fits appeaſed was his rage, 

And when his pafſions, powred forth, gan partly to aſſwage. 
So wiſely did the fryre unto his tale replye, 

That he ſtraight cared for his life, that erſt had care to dye. 
& Art thou (quoth he) a man? thy ſhape ſaith, ſo thou art; 
Thy crying, and thy weeping eyes denote a woman's hart. 


For manly reaſon is quite from of thy mynd out-chaſed, A {01 
And in her ſtead affedtions lewd and fancies highly placed: But | 
So that I ſtoode in doute, this howre at the leaſt, The 
If thou a man or woman wert, orels a brutiſh beaſt, Whe 
A wiſe man in the midſt of troubles and diſtres 
Still ſtandes not wayling preſent harme, but ſeekes his harme'\ For t 
redres. 
As when the winter flawes with dredfull noyſe ariſe, gk 
And heave the fomy ſwelling waves up to the ſtarry ſkyes, And 
So that the brooſed barke in cruell ſeas betoſt, Yet 1 
Diſpayreth of the happy haven, in daunger to be loſt, And 
The pylate bold at helme, cryes, mates ſtrike now your ſayle, 
And tornes her ſtemme into the waves that ſtrongly her aſſayle; por: 
Then driven hard upon the bare and wrackfull ſhore, Even 
In greater daunger to be wrackt than he had been beſore, Wha 
He ſeeth his ſhip full right againſt the rocke to ronne, Thot 
But yet he dooth what lyeth in him the perlous rocke to ſhonne ; Wiſd 
Sometimes the beaten boate, by cunning government, A wi 
The ancors loit, the cables broke, and all the tackle ſpent, I knc 
The roder ſmitten of, and over-boord the maſt, But! 
Doth win the long - deſyred porte, the ſtormy daunger paſt : Aited 


But if the maſter dread, and overpreſt with woe 

Begin to wring his handes, and let the gyding rodder goe. 

J he ſhip rents on the rocke, or ſinketh in the deepe, 

And eke the coward drenched 1s :—So, if thou an beweepe 
And ſeke not how to helpe the chaunges that do chaunce, 
Thy cauſe of ſorow ſhall increaſe, thou cauſe of thy miſchaunce. 
Other account thee wiſe, prove not thyſelfe a foole : _ 


The wiſe man ſauh, beware thou double not thy payne, 

For one perhaps thou mayſt abyde, but hardly ſuffer twayne. 
As well we ought to ſeeke thinges hurtfull to decreaſe, 

As to endevor helping thinges by ſtudy to increaſe. 

The prayſe of trew fredom in wiſdome's bondage lyes, 

He winneth blame whoſe deedes be fonde, although bis woozds 
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cicknes the bodie's gayle, greefe, gayle is of the mynd; | 
It thou canſt ſcape from heavy. greefe, true freedome ſhalt-thou 
finde. | b 114 e | ” | 
Fortune can fill nothing ſo ſull of hearty greefe, 

But in the ſame a conſtant mynd finds ſolace and releefe, 

Vertue is alwaies thrall ro troubles and annoye, + 

But wiſdom in adyerſitie findes cauſe of quiet joye. 

And they moſt wretched are that know no wretchednes, 

And after great extremity miſhaps ay waxen leſſe. 

Like as there is no weale but waſtes away ſometime, . 

3% every kynd of wayled woe will weare away in time. 

It thou wilt maſter quite the troubles that thee ſpill, 

Endeavar firſt by reaſon's help to maſter witles will. 

A tondry medſon hath eche ſondry faynt diſeaſe, - 

But patience, a common ſalve, to every wound geves eaſe. 

The world is alway full of chaunces and of chaunge, | 
\Wherefore the chaunge of chaunce muſt not ſeem to a wiſe man 


ſtraunge. 19 6 | | 5 

For tickel Fortune doth, in chaunging, but her kind, 

But all her chaunges cannot chaunge a ſteady conſtant mynd. 

Though wavering Fortune toorne from thee her ſmyling face, 

And ſorow ſeke to ſet himſelfe in baniſhd pleaſure's place, 

Yet may thy marred ſtare be mended in a whyle; 

And ſhe eftſones that frowneth now, with pleaſant cheere ſhall 

ſmyle. My 2067 

For as — happy ſtate no long while ſtandeth ſure, 

Even ſo the heavy plight ſhe brings, not alwayes doth endure. 

What nede ſo many words to thee that are fo wyſe ? ö 

Thou better canſt adviſe thy ſelfe, then I can thee adviſe. 

Wiſdome, 4 fee, is vayne, if thus in time of neede 

A wiſeman's wit unpractifed doth ſtand him in no fteede, 

know thou haſt ſome cauſe of ſorow and of care, 

But well I wot thou haſt no cauſe thus frantickly to fare. 

Aﬀection's foggy mult thy febled fight doth blynd ; 

But if that reaſon's beames againe might ſhine into thy mynd, 

It thou wouldſt view thy ſtate with an indifferent eye, © 

I thinke thou wouldſt condemne thy plaint, thy fighings, and thy 
crye, | 

With valiant hand thou madeſt thy foe yeld up his breth, 

Thou haſt eſcaped his ſword and eke the lawes that threaten death, 

By thy eſcape thy frendes are fraughted full of joy, | 

And by his death thy deadly foes are laden with annoy. 

Wilt thou with truſty frendes of pleaſure take ſome part? 

Orels to pleaſe thy hateful foes be partner of theyr ſmart ? 

Why cryeſt thou out on love ? why doſt thou blame thy fate ? 

Why doſt thou ſo cry after death? thy life why doſt thou hate? 

Yoſt thou repent thy choyſe that thou ſo late dydſt chooſe ? 

Lure is thy lord; x an oughtſ obey and not thy prince accuſe. 
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For thou haſt found, thou knowſt, great favour in his ſight, 
He graunted thee, at thy requeſt, thy onely hart's delight, 
So that the gods invyde the bliſſe thou livedſt in; 
To geve to fuch unthankfull men is folly and a ſin. 
Methinke I hear thee ſay, the cruell baniſhment 
1s onely cauſe of thy unreſt ; onely thou doſt lament 
That from thy natite land and frendes.thou muſt depart, 
Enforſd to flye from her that hath the keping of thy hart: 
And ſo oppreſt with waight of ſmart that thou doſt feele, 
Thou doit complaine of Cupid's brand, and Fortune's turning 
wheele.. | 
Unto a valiant hart there is no banyſhment, 
All countreys are his native ſoyle beneath the firmament. 
As to the fiſh the ſea, as to the fowle the ayre, 
So is like pleaſant to the wiſe eche place of his repayre. 
Though forward Fortune chaſe thee hence into exile, 
With doubled honor ſhall ſhe call thee home within a while, 
Admit thou fhouldſt abyde abrode a year or twayne, 
Should ſo ſhort abſence cauſe ſo long and eke ſo greevous payne 
Though thou ne mayſt thy frendes here in Verona ſee, 
They are not baniſhd Mantua, where ſafely thou maſt be. 
Thether they may reſort, though thou reſort not hether, 
And there in ſuretie mayſt thou talke of your affayres together. 
Yea, but this while, alas! thy Juliet muſt thou miſſe, 
"The only piller of thy health, and anchor of thy bliſſe. 
Thy heart thou leaveſt with her, when thou doeſt hence depart, 
And in thy breſt incloſed bear'ſt her tender frendly hart. 
But if thou re ſo much to leave the reſt behinde, 
With thought of paſſed joys content thy uncontented mynde 
So ſhall thy mone decreaſe wherewith thy mind doth melt, 
Gompared to the heavenly joyes which thou haſt often ſelt. 
He is too nyſe a weakeling that ſhrinketh at a ſhowre, 
And he unworthy of the ſweete, that taſteth not the ſowre. 
Call now agayne to mynde thy fyrſt conſuming flame 
How didſt thou vainely burne in love of an unloving . 
Hadſt thou not wel nigh wept quite out thy ſwelling eyne ? 
Did not thy parts, fordoon with payne, languiſhe away and pyne ? 
Thoſe greefes and others like were happly overpaſt, 
And thou in haight of Fortune's wheele well placed at the laſt; 
From whence thou art now falne, that, ryſed up agayne, 
With greater joy a greater whyle in pleaſure mayſt thou raigne. 
Compare the preſent while with times y-paſt before, 
And thinke that fortune hath for thee great pleaſure yet in ſtore, 
The whilſt, this little wrong receve thou patiently, 
Arid what of force muſt needes be done, that do thou willi 
Folly it is to feare that thou canſt not avoyde, 
And madyes to deſy re it much that cannot be enjoyde, 
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To geve to Fortune place, not aye deſerveth blame, 
But {kill it is, according to the times thy ſelfe to frame.” 

Whilſt to this ſkilfull lore he lent his liſtning eares, 

His fighes are ſtopt, and ſtopped are the conduyts of his teares. 
As blackeſt cloudes are chaſed by winter's nimble wydne, 
do have his reaſons chaſed care out of his carefull mynde. 

As of a morning fowle enſues an evening fayre, 

So haniſht hope returneth home to baniſh his deſpayre. 

Now his afſeltion's veale removed from his eyes, 

He ſecth the path that he muſt walke, and reaſon makes him wile. 
For very ſhame the blood doth flaſhe in both his checkes, 

He thankes the father for his love, and farther ayde he ſeekes. 
He ſayth, that ſkilles youth for counſell is vafitte, 

And anger oft with haſtines are joynd to want of witte; 

But ſound adviſe aboundes in hides with horiſh heares, 

For wiſdom is by practiſe wonne, and perfect made by yeares. 
But aye from this time forth his ready-bending will 

Shal be in awe and governed by fryer Lawrence! ſkill. 

The governor is now right carefull of his char 

To whom he doth wiſely diſcoorſe of his affayres at large. 

He tells him how he ſhall depart the towne unknowne, 

(Both mindful of his frendes ſafetie, and carefull of his one) 
Howe he ſhall gyde himſelte, how he ſhall ſeeke to winne 

The frendſhip of the better ſort, how warely to crepe in 

The favour of the Mantuan prince, and how he may 

Appeaſe the wrath of Eſcalus, and wipe the fault away ; 

The choller of his foes by gentle meanes taſſuage, 

Or els by force and practiſes to bridle quite theyr rage: 

And laſt he chargeth him at his appoynted howre 

To go with manly mery chere unto his ladie's bowre 5 

And there with holeſome woordes to ſalve her forowe's ſmart, 
And to revive, if nede require, her faint and dying hart. 

The old man's woordes have fill'd with joy our Romeus' breſt, 
And eke the old wyfe's talke hath ſet our Juliet's hart at reſt. 
Whereto may I compare, o lovers, thys your day? 

Like dayes the painfull mariners are wonted to aflay ; 

For, beat with rempeſt great, when they at length eſpye 

Some little beame of Phcebus*light, that perceth through the ſkie, 

Tocleare the ſhadowde earth by clearnes of his face, 

They hope that dreadles they ſhall ronne the remnant of theyr 
race; | 

Yea they aſſure them ſelfe, and quite behinde theyr backe 

They ol all doute, and thanke the gods for ſcaping of the 
wracke; | 1 

But ſtraight the boyſtrous windes with greater fury blowe, 

And over boord — broken maſt the ſtormy blaſtes doe throwe ; 

The heavens large are clad with cloudes as darke as hell, 

And twice as hye the ſtriving waves begin to roar and ſwell ; 
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With greater daunger's dred the men are vexed more, 
In greater perill of theyr lyfe theu they had been before. 

The golden ſonne was gonne to lodge him in the weſt, 
The full mone eke in yonder ſouth had ſent moſt men to reſt; 
When reſtles Romeus and reſtles Juliet 
In wonted ſort, by woonted meane, in juliet's chaumber met. 
And from the window's top downe had he leaped ſcarce, 
When ſhe with armes outſtretched wide ſo hard did him embrace, 
That wel nigh had the ſprice (nor forced by dedly force) 
Flowne unto death, before the time abandoning the corce, 
Thus muet ſtood they both the eyght part of an howre, 
And both would ſpeake, but neither had of ſpeaking any powre ; 
But on his breſt her hed doth joyleſſe Juliet lay, + L 
And on her ſlender necke his chyn doth ruthtull Romeus ſtay, 
Theyr ſcalding fighes aſcend, and by theyr checkes down falt 
Theyr trickling tears, as chryſtall cleare, but bitterer far then 

ll, | ; 
Then bi? to end the greefe, which both they lived in, 
Dyd kiſſe his love, and wiſely thus hys tale he dyd begin: 

„My Juliet, my love, my onely hope and care, 

To you I purpoſe not as now with length of woordes declare 
The diverſenes and eke the accidents ſo ſtraunge i 
Of frayle unconſtant Fortune, that delyteth ſtill in chaunge; 
Who iu a moment heaves her frendes up to the height 
Of her ſwift· turning flippery wheele, then fleets her frendſhip 
ſtraight. 9 . 28 

O n chaunge ! even with the twinkling of an eye 
Whom erſt her ſelfe had raſhly ſet in pleaſant place fo hye, 
The ſame in great deſpyte down hedlong doth ſhe rhrowe, 
And while the treades, and ſpurneth at the lofty ſtate layde lowe, 
More foi owe doth ſhe ſhape within an hower's ſpace, 
Than pleaſure in an hundred yeares ; ſo geyſon is her grace. 
The proofe whereof in me, alas! too playne apperes, - 
Whom tenderly my carefull frendes have foſterd with my feeres, 
In proſperous hygh degree, mayntained ſo by fate. 
That as your ſelfe dyd ſee, my foes envyde my noble ſtate, 
One thing there was I did above the reſt deſyre, 
To which as to the ſovereign good by hope I would aſpyre, 
That by our mariage meane we might within a while 

To work our perfect happenes) our parents reconcile : 

hat ſafely ſo we might, not ſtopt by ſturdy ſtrife, 

Unto the bounds that God hath ſet, gyde forth our pleaſant lyfe, 
But now, alacke! too ſoone my blifle is over-blowne, 

And upſide downe my purpoſe and my enterpriſe are throwne. 
And driven from my frendes, of ſtraungers muſt I crave 

(O graunt it God!) from daunger's dread that I may ſuretie have. 
For loe, henceforth I muſt wander in landes unknowne, 


(So hard I finde the prince's dome) exyled fram my ne owne. | 
Which 


* 


Which thing I have thought good to ſet before your eyes, 
And to exhort you now to proove yourſelfe a woman wiſe z 
That patiently you beare my abſent long abod, on 

For what above by fatall dome decreed is, that God —— 
And more than this to 185 it ſeemed, he was bent, 

But Juliet in dedly greefe, with brackiſh teares beſprent, 
Brake of his tale begonne, and whilſt his ſpeech he ſtayde, 
Theſe ſelfe ſame woordes, or like to thefe, with dreery cheere ſhe 
66 Why Romeus, can it be, thou haſt fo hard a hart, 

So farre removed from ruth, ſo farre from thinking on my ſmart, 
To leave me thus alone, thou cauſe of my diftreſſe, 

Beſeged with ſo great a campe of mortal wretchednefle ; 
That every howre now and moment in a dax Ens! TEN 
A thouſand times Death bragges, as he would reve my lyfe away? 
Yet ſuch is my miſhap, O cruel deſtinye! 

That ſtill I ly ye, and wiſh for death, but yet can never dye. 

So that juſt cauſe I have to thinke, as ſeemeth me, | 

That froward Fortune did of late with cruell Death agree, . 

To lengthen lothed lyfe, to pleaſure in my payne, 

And triumph in my-harme, as In the greateſt hoped gayne. 

And thou, the inſtrument of Fortune's cruell will, 

Without whoſe ayde ſhe can no way her tyrans luſt fulfill, 

Art not a whit aſhamde (as farre wy can de) 

To caſt me of, when thou haſt culld the better part of me. 
Whereby alas! too ſoone, I, ſeely wretch, do prove, 

That all the auncient ſacred laws of frendſtip and of love 

Are quelde and quenched quite, fince he on whom alway 

My cheefe hope and my ſteady truſt was wonted ſtill to ſtay, 

For whom Iam becomme unto my ſelf a foo, 

Diſdayneth me, his ſtedfaſt frend, and ſcornes my frendſhip ſo. 
Nay N nay, thou mayſt of two things choſe the one, 
Eyther to ſee thy caſtaway, as ſoone as thou art gone, 

Hedlong to throw her ſelfe downe from the windowe's haight, 
And fo to breake her ſlender necke with all the bodie's waight, 
Or ſuffer her to be companion of thy payne, ; 
Where ſo thou go (Fortune thy guide), tyll thou retourne agayne. 
So wholy into thine transformed is my hart, e 
That even as oft as I do thinke that thou and I ſhall part, 
So oft, methinkes, my lyfe withdrawes it ſelfe awaye, 
Which I retaine to no endels but ta the end I may 

In ſpite of all thy foes thy preſent partes enjoye, 

And in diſtres to beare with thee the halfe of thine annoye. 
Wherefore, in humble ſort, Romeus, I make requeſt, 

It ever tender pity yet were lodgde in gentle breſt, 

O, let it now have place to reſt within thy hart; 

Recelve me as thy ſervant, and the fellow of thy ſmart : 
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Thy abſence is my death, thy ſight ſhall geve me lyfe, 
But if perhaps thou ſtand in dred to lead me as a wyfe, 
Art thou all counſelleſſe? canſt thou no ſhift deviſe ? 
What letteth but in other weede I may my ſelfe diſguyſe ? 
What, ſhall I be the firſt ? hath none done fo ere this, 


| To ſcape the bondage of theyr frends ; thyſelfe can aunſwer, yer, 


Or doſt thou ſtand in doute that I thy wife ne can 
By ſervice pleaſure thee as much, as may thy hyred man? 
Or is my loyalte of both accompted leſſe? 
Perhaps thou fear'ſt leſt I for gayne forſake thee in diſtreſſe, 
What hath my pay now no powre at all on you, 
Whoſe brightnes, force, and prayſe, ſometime up to the ſcyes 
you blew ? 
My teares, my frendſhip and my pleaſures donne of olde, 
Shall hey be quite forgote in dede? When Romeus dyd be. 
hol 
The wildnes of her looke, her cooller pale and ded, 
The woorſt of all that might betyde to her, he gan to dred; 
And once agayne he dyd in armes his Juliet take, 
And kiſt her with a loving kiſſe, and thus to her he ſpake ; 
« Ah Juliet, (quoth he) the miſtres of my * 
For whom, even now, thy ſervant doth abyde in dedly ſmart, 
Even for the happy dayes which thou deſyreſt to ſee, | 
And for the fervent frendſhip's ſake that thou doſt owe to mee, 
At once theſe fanſies vayne out of thy mynd roote out, 
Except, perhaps, unto thy blame, thou fondly go about 
To haſten forth my death, and to thine owne to ronne, 
Which Nature's law and wiſdome's lore teach every wight to 
ſhonne. | 
For, but thou chaunge thy mynde, (I do foretell the end) 
Thou ſhalt undoo thyſelfe for aye, and me thy truſty frend. 
For why ?—thy abſence knowne, thy father will be wroth, 
And in his rage ſo narowly he will purſue us both, 
That we ſhall trye in vayne to ſcape away by flight, 
And vainely ſeeke a loorking place to hyde us from his fight... 
Then we found out, and caught, quite voyde of ſtrong defence, 
Shall cruelly be puniſhed ſor thy departure hence; 
I as a raviſher, thou as a careles childe, 
I as a man that doth defile, thou as a mayde defilde ; - 
Thinking to lead in eaſe a long contented life 
Shall ſhort our dayes by ſhamefulldeath ; but if, my loving wife, 
Thou baniſh from thy mynd two foes that counſell hath, 
(That wont to hinder ſound adviſe) raſhe haſtines and wrath, 


If thou be bent to obey the love of reaſon's ſkill, 


And wiſely by her princely powre ſuppreſſe rebelling will, 
If thou our belle — more then thine own delight, : 


_ * ſtandes in parting, and thy pleaſures growe of 
gat,) SHE 


Forbeare 
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Forbeare the cauſe of joy, and ſuffer for a while, 

80 ſhall I ſafely live abrode, and ſafe torne from exile * 

So ſhall no ſlander's blot thy ſpotles lyfe diſtayne, | 

So ſhall thy kinſmen be unflyrd, and I exempte from payne. 

And thinke thou not, that aye the cauſe of care ſhall laſt ; 

Theſe ſtormy broyles ſhall over-blowe, much like a winter's blaſt. 

For Fortune chaungeth more than fickel fantaſie ; 

jn nothing Fortune conſtant is ſave in unconſtancie. 

Her haſty ronning wheele is of a reſtles coorſe, 

That _ the clymers hedlong downe, from better to the 
woorſe, 3 4 | 

And thoſe that are beneth ſhe heaveth up agayne : 

So we ſhall riſe to pleaſure's mount, out of the pit of payne. 

Ere foure monthes overpaſſe, ſuch order will I take, 

And by my letters and my frendes ſuch meanes I mynd to make, 

That of my wandring race ended ſhal be thy toyle, 

And Icald home with honor great unto my native ſoyle. 

But if I be condemnd to wander ſtill in thrall, 

I will returne to you, mine owne, befall what may befall. 

And then by ſtrength of frendes, and with a mighty hand, 

From Veron will I carry thee into a foreign lande ; 

Not in man's weede diſguyſd, or as one — knowne, - 

But as my Wife and onely feere, in garment of thyne owne. 

Wherefore repreſſe at once the paſſions of thy hart, 

And where there is no cauſe of greefe, cauſe hope to heaje thy 
ſmart. | 

For of this one thyng thou may*ſt well aſſured bee, 

That nothing els but onely death ſhall ſunder me from thee,” 

The reaſons that he made did ſeem of ſo great waight, 

And — with her fuch force, that ſhe to him gan aunſwere 

raight, oy 

* Dear of nought els wiſh J but to obey your will; 

But ſure where ſo you go, your hart with me ſhall tarry Y, 

As ſigne and certaine pledge, tyll here F ſhall you ſee, 

Of all the powre that over you your ſelfe did graunt to me; 

And in his ſtead take myne, the gage of my good will. 

One promeſſe erave I at your hand, that graunt me to fulfill; 

Fayle not to let me have, at fryer Laurence hand, 

The rydinges of your health, and bowe your doutfull caſe ſhall 
{tan | 


And all the wery whyle that you fhall ſpend abrode, 
Cauſe me from time to time to know. the place of your abode.” 
His eyes did guſh out teares, a figh brake from his breſt, 
When he did graunt and with an othe did vowe to kepe the heſt. 
Thus theſe two lovers paſſe awaye the wery night, | 
In payne and plaint, not, as they wont, in pleaſure and delight. 
But now, ſomewhat too ſoone, in fartheſt eaſt aroſe = 
Fayre Lucifer, the golden ſtarre that lady Venus choſe ; 


Whoſe 
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Whoſe courſe appoynted is with ſpedy race to ronne, 

A meflenger of dawning daye, and of the ryſing ſonne. 

Then freſh Aurora with her pale and ſilver glade n war 
Did clear the ſkies, and from the earth had chaſed ougly ſhade, 
When thou ne lookeſt wide, ne cloſely doſt thou winke, 
When Pheœbus from our hemiſphere in weſterne wave doth finke, 
What cooller then the heavens do ſhew unto thine eyes, 
The ſame, or. like, ſatve-Romeus in fartheſt eaſterne ſkies, 

As yet he ſaw no daye, ne could he call it night, 

With equall force decreaſing darke fought with increaſing light, 
Then Romeus in armes his lady gan to folde, 

With frendly kiſſe, and ruthfully ſhe gan her knight beholde. 
With ſolemne othe they both theyr ſorowfull leave do take ; 
They ſweare no ſtormy troubles ſhall theyr ſteady friendſhip ſhake, 
Then carefull Romeus agayne to cell retoornes, 

And in her chaumber ſecretly our joy les j uliet moornes. - 
Now hugy cloudes of care, of ſorow, and of dread, | 

The clearnes of theyr gladfome harts hath wholy overſpread, 
When golden-creſted Phoebus boſted him in ſkye,  - 

And under earth, to ſcape revenge, his dedly foe doth flye, 
Then hath theſe lovers? day an ende, theyr night begonne, 

For eche of them to other is as to the world the ſonne. 

The dawning they ſhall ſee, ne ſommer any more, 
But black-faced night with winter rough ah! beaten over ſore, 
The wery watch diſcharged did bye them home to ſlepe, 
The warders, and the ſkowtes were charged theyr place and 

courſe to kepe, | | 

And Verone gates awide the porters had ſet open, 

When Romeus had of hys affayres with fryer Laurence ſpoken, 
Warely he walked forth, unknowne of frend or foe, 
Clad like a marchant venterer, from top even to the toe. 
He ſpurd apace, and came, withouten ſtoppe or ſtay, 

To Mantua gates, where lighted downe, he ſent his man away 
With woordes of comfort to his olde afflicted ſyre; 

And ſtraight, in mynde to ſojourne there, a lodging doth he hyre. 
And with the nobler ſort he doth himſelte acquaynt. 

And of his open wrong receaved the duke doth heare his playnt. 
He practiſeth by — 5 for pardon of exile ; | 
The whilſt, he ſeeketh every way his ſorowes to begyle, 

But who forgets the cole that burneth in his breſt ? 

Alas! his cares denye his hart the ſweet deſy red reſt, _ 

No time findes he of myrth, he fyndes no place of joy, 

But every thing occaſion gives of ſorowe and annoye. 

For when in toorging {kyes the heavens' lamps are light, 

And from the other hemiſphere fayre Phœbus chaſeth night, 
When every man and beaſt hath reſt from paynefull toy le, 
Then in the breſt of Romeus his paſſions gin to boyle. . 
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Then doth he wet with teares the couche whereon he lyes, 

And then his ſighes the chaumber fill, and out aloude he cryes 

Againſt the reſtles ſtarres in rolling ſkies that raunge, 

Againſt the fatall ſiſters three, and Fortune full of chaunge. 

Eche night a thouſand times he calleth for the day, 

He thinketh Titan's reſtles ſteedes of reſtines do ſtay 

Or that at length they have ſome bayting place found our, 

Or, gyded yll, have loſdtheyr way and wandred farre about. 

Whyle thus in ydell thoughts the wery time he ſpendeth, 

The night hath end, but not with night the plaint of night he 
endeth. | 

Is he accompanied? is he in place alone? 

In cumpany he wayles his harme, apart he maketh mone. 

For if his feeres rejoyce, what cauſe hath he to joy, 


That wanteth {till his cheefe delight, while they theyr loves en- 


joye ? 
But if wich heavy cheere they ſhew their inward greefe, 
He wayleth moſt his wretchedneſs that is of wretches cheefe. 
When he doth heare abrode the prayſe of ladies blowne, 
Within his thought he ſcorneth them, and doth prefer his owne. 
When pleaſant ſonges he heares, wheile others do rejoyce, 
The melody of muſicke doth ſtyrre up his mourning voyce. 
But if in ſecret place he walke ſome where alone, 
The place it felte and ſecretnes redoubled all his mone. 
Then ſpeakes he to the beaſtes, to featherd fowles and trees, 
Unto the earth, the cloudes, and what ſo beſide he ſees. 
To the m he ſheweth his ſmart, as though they reaſon had, 
Eche thing may cauſe his heavines, but nought may make him 
lad, | 
And Bi of the world agayne he calleth night, | 
The ſunne he curſeth, and the howre when firſt his eyes ſaw light. 
And as the night and day theyr courſe do enterchaunge. 
So doth our Romeus nightly cares for cares of day exchaunge. 
In abſence of her knight the lady no way could 
Kepe trewoe betweene her greefes and her, though nere ſo fayne 
ſhe would ; | 
And though with greater payne ſhe cloked ſorowe's ſmart, 
Yet did her paled face diſcloſe the paſſions of her hart. 
Her ſighing every howre, her weeping every where, 
Her recheles heede of meate, of flepe, and wearing of her geare, 
The carefull mother markes ; then of her health afrayde, | 
Becauſe the greefes increaſed fill, thus to her child ſhe ſayde: 
Deere daughter, if you ſhoulde long languiſhe in this ſorte, 
land in doute that over-ſoone your ſorowes will make ſhort - 
Your loving father's life and myne, that love you more 
nen our one propre breth and lyfe. Brydel henceforth there 
ore | The 4 nw ne gaaþ 1d Aff 


1 | Your 
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Your greefe and payne, yourſelfe on joy your thought to ſet, | 

For time it is that now you ſhould our Tybalt's death forget. 

Of whom ſince God hath claymd the life that was but lent, 

Hle is in bliſſe, ne is there cauſe why you ſhould thus lament - 

You cannot call him backe with teares and ſhrikinges ſhrill y 

It is a falt thus fill to grudge at God's appoynted wil 

The ſeely ſoule hath now no longer powre to fayne, 

No longer could ſhe hide her harme, but aunſwered thus agayre, 

With heavy broken ſighes, with viſage pale and ded : 

1% Madame, the laſt of Tybalt's teares a great while fince I ſhed . 

Whoſe ſpring hath been ere this ſo laded out by me, ; 

That empty quite and moyſtureles I gefle it now to be, 

So that my payned hart by conduytes of the eyne _ 

No * henceforth (as wont it was) ſhall guſh forth dropping 

5 

The — mother knew not what her daughter ment, 

And loth to vexe her chylde by woordes, her pace ſhe warely bent. 

But when from howre to howre, from morow to the morow, 

Still more and more ſhe ſaw increaſt her daughter's wonted ſorow, 

All meanes ſhe ſonght of her and houſhold folke to know - 

The certain roote whereon her greefe and booteleſs mone doth 

We. ' 

But lo, ſhe hath in vayne her time and labor lore, | 

Wherefore without all meaſure is her-hart tormented fore, 

And ſith herſelfe could not fynde out the cauſe of care. 

She thought it good to tell the ſyre how ill his childe did fare, 

And when ſhe ſaw her time, thus to her feere the ſayde : 

«« Syr, of you marke our daughter well, the countenance of the 
mayde, 

And how ſhe fareth ſince that Tybalt unto death 

Before his time, forſt by his foe, did yeld his living breath, 

Hei face ſhall ſeeme ſo chaunged, her doynges eke ſo Kraunge, 

That you will greatly wonder at ſo pou and ſodain chaunge, 

Not onely ſhe forbeares ber meate, her drinke and ſleepe, 

But now the tendeth nothing els but to lament and weepe. 

No greater joy hath ſhe, nothing contents her hart 

So much, as in the chaumber cloſe to ſhut her ſelfe apart : 

Where ſhe doth ſo torment her poore afflicted mynde. 

TER in daunger ſtandes her lyfe, except ſome helpe ſhe 
inde. 

But, out alas! I ſee not how it may be founde, | 

Unleſſe that fyrſt we might fynd whence her ſorowes thus 
abounde. 

For though with buſy care I have employde my wit, 

And uſed all the wayes I have to learne the truth of it, 

Neither extremitie ne gentle meanes could boote; 

She hydeth cloſe within her breſt her ſecret ſorbwe's roote. 
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This was my fyrſt conceite, —that all her ruth aroſe | | 
Out of her coofin Tybalt's death, late flayne of dedly foes. 
ut now my hart doth hold a new repugnant thought; 
Somme greater thing, not Tybalt's death, this chaunge in her hath 
wrought, | | | | 
Her ſelfe aſlured rhe that many days age | 
dhe ſhed the laſt of Tybalt's teares ; (which woordes amaſd me fo 
That I then could not geſſe what thing els might her greeve: 
But now at length I have bethought me; and 1 do beleve 
The only crop and roote of all my daughter's payne 
Is grudging envie's faynt diſeaſe ; perhaps ſhe doth diſdayne 
To ſee in wedlocke yoke the moſt part of her feeres, | 
Whilſt only ſhe unmaried doth loſe ſo many yeres. | 
And more, perchaunce ſhe thinkes you mydd to kepe her ſo ; 
Wherefore diſpayring doth ſhe weare her ſelte away with woe. 
Therefore, deere Syr, in tyme, take on your daughter ruth; 
For why? a brickle thing is glaſſe, and frayle is ſkilleſſe youth. 
joyne her at once to ſomme in linke of mariage, 4 
That may be meete for our degree, and much about her age. 
$0 ſhall you baniſh care out of your daughter's breſt, 
80 we her parentes, in our age, ſhall live iti qulet reſt.” 
Whereto gan eaſely her huſband to agree, ge "a 
And to the mother's ſkilfull talke thus ſtraightwiy aunſwered he; 
« Oft have I thought, deere wife; of all theſe thinges ere this, 
But evermore my mynd me gave; it ſhould not be amlſſe 
By farther leyſure had a huſband to proryde; I. 
rce ſar ſhe yet full ſixteen yeres,—too yong to be a bryde. 
But ſince her ſtate doth ſtande on termes ſo perilous, 
And that a mayden daughter is a treaſure daungerous, 
With ſo great ſpeede | will endeavour to procure 
A huſband for our daughter yong, her ſicknes faynt to cure, 
That you ſhall reſt content, ſo warely will 1 chooſe, 
And ſhe recover ſoon enough the tithe ſhe ſeems to looſe. 
The whilſt ſeeke you to learne, if ſhe in any part 
Already hath, unware to us, fixed her frendly hart ; 
Leſt we have more reſpect to honor and to welth, 
Then to our daughter's quiet lyfe, and to her happy helth: 
Whom I do hold as deere as thapple of myne eye, 
\nd rather with in poore eſtate and daughterles'todye, 
hen leave my goodes and her y-thrald to ſuch a one, 
Vhoſe chorliſh dealing, (I once dead) ſhould be het cauſe of 
mone,? 
This pleaſant aunſwer Heard, the lady partes agayne, 
und Capilet, the mayden's ſyre, within a day or rwayne, 
onferreth with his 8 or martage of bis daughter, 
nd many gentilmen there were, with buſy care that ſought her; 
Bath, for the mayden was well-ſhaped, young and fayre, | 
: alſo well brought up, and wiſe ; her father's onely heyre. 
his Vol. X. .  Emony 
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Both of his owne good will, and of his frendly ayde, 


Iuto the mother's breſt, that ſhe ne knoweth what to thinke 
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Emong the reſt was one inflamde with her deſyre, 
Who county Paris cleeped was 3 an earle he had to ſyre. 
Of all the ſuters him the father lyketh beſt, 

And eaſely unto the earle he maketh his beheſt, 


To win his wyfe unto his will, and to perſuade the 
The wyfe did joye ta heare the joyful huſband ſay 
How happy hap, how meęte a match, he had found out that day; 
Ne did ſhe ſeeke to hyde her joyes within her hart, 
But ſtraight ſhe hyeth to Juliet; to her ſhe telles, apart 
What happy talke, by meane of her, was paſt no rather 
Betwene the woing Paris and her careful loving father. 
The perſon of the man, the featers of his face, 
His youthfull yeres, his fayrenes, and his port, and teemely 
race, 
Wi os woordes ſhe payntes before her daughter's eyes 
And then with ſtore of yertue's prayſe ſhe heaves him tothe kkyes, 
She vauntes his race, and gyftes that Fortune did him geve, 
Whereby ſhe ſayth, both ſhe and hers in great delight ſhall live, 
When Juliet conceaved her parente's whole entent, | 
Whereto both love and reaſon's right forbod her to aſſent, 
Within herſelfe ſhe thought rather than be forſworne, 
With horſes wilde her render partes aſunder ſhould be torne, 
Not now, with baſhful brow, in wonted wiſe, ſhe ſpake, 
But with unwonted boldnes ſtraight into theſe wordes ſhe brake: 
„Madame, I marvell much, that you ſo lavaſſe are 
Of me your childe, your jewell once, your onely joy and cart, 
As thus to yelde me up at pleaſure of another, 
Before you know if I do lyke or els miſſike my lover. 
Doo what you liſt ; but yet of this aſſure you ſtill, ' 
If you do as you ſay you will, I yelde not there untill. 
For had I choyce of twayne, farre rather would I chooſe 
My part of all your goodes and eke my breath and lyfe tolooſe, 
Then graunt that he poſſeſs of me the ſmalleſt part: | 
Fyrſt, weary of my wor gr lyfe, my cares Hall kill my hart 
Els will I perce my breſt with ſharpe and bloody knife; 1 
And you, my mother, ſhall becomme the murdreſſe of my life, 
In geving me to him whom I ne can, ne may, - 43 
Ne ought, to love: wherefore, on knees, * mother, I youu 
ray, ; 
To Na 4 live henceforth, as I have lived tofore; | 4 
Ceaſe all your troubles for my ſake and care for me no more ; i 
But ſuffer Fortune feerce to worke on me her will, 43 
In her it lyeth to do me boote, in her it lyeth to ſpill. 
For whilft you for the beſt deſyre to place me fo. 
You haſt away my lingring death, and double all my woe.“ 
So deepe this aunſwere made the ſorrowes downe to finke 
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or theſe her daughter's woordes, but all appalde ſhe ſtandes, | 
And ap unto the heavens ſhe throwes her wondring head and 

handes. *. | Tai 
And, nigh beſyde her ſelſe, her huſband hath ſhe ſought : 


She telles him all ; ſhe doth forget ne yet ſhe hydeth ought. | 
The teſty old man, wroth, diſdainfull without meaſure, | 
| 
| 
| 
' 


gendes forth his felke in haſte for her, and bids them take no 
leyſure 3 | ö | So 

Ne on her teares or plaint at all to have remorſe, 

But, if they cannot with her will, to bring the mayde perfurce. 

The meſſage heard, they part, to fetch that they myit fet, 

And willingly with them walkes forth obedient Juliet, 

Arrived in the place, when ſhe her father ſaw, * 1 

Of whom, as much as duety would, the daughter ſtoode in awe, 0 

The ſervantes ſent away (the mother thought it meete), | 

The woefull daughter all bewept fell 8 at his feete, 1 

Which ſhe doth waſh with teares as ſhe thus groyeling lyes ; | 

$0 faſt and eke ſo plenteoufly diſfill they from her eyes: 

When ſhe to call 2 grace her mouth doth thinke to open, 
Muet ſhe is; for ſighes and ſobes her fearefull talke have hroken. 
The ſyre, whoſe ſwelling wroth her teares could not aſſwage, 

With ſiery eyen, and ſcarlet cheekes, thus ſpake her in his rage 

(Whilſt ruthfully ſtood by the mayden's mother mylde): 

Liſten (quoth be) unthankfull and thou diſobedient childe; 

Haſt thou ſo ſoone let flip out of thy mynde the woord, 

That thou ſo often times haſt heard rehearſed at my boord ? 

How much the Romayne youth of parentes ſtoode in awe, 

and eke what powre upon theyr ſeede the parentes had by lawe-? 

Whom they not onely might pledge, alienate, and fell, 

(When ſo they ſtood in neede) but more, if children did rebell, | 

The parentes had the power of life and ſodayn death. F | 

What if theſe good men ſhould agayne receve the living breth ? 4 

In how ſtraight bondes would they thy ſtubborne body bynde ? | 

What whey would they ſeeke for thee ? what torments would 
they fynde, a 

To chaſlen, if they ſaw the lewdueſs of thy life, 

Thy great unthankfulaes to me, and ſhameful ſturdy ſtryfe ? 

duch care thy mother had, ſo deere thou wert to mee, 

That } with long and earneſt ſute provyded have for thee 

One of the greateſt lordes that wonnes about this towne, 

And for his many vertues' ſake a man of great renowne, 

0f whom both don and I unworthy are too much, 

© 5 rich ere long he ſhal be left, his father's welth is ſuch, 

duch is the noblenes and honor of the race _ | > 

from whence his father came: and yet thou playeſt in this cafs 

The dainty foole and ſtubborne gyrle ; for want of {kill 

Thou doſt xefuſe thy offered 1 and diſobey my will. 
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Even by his ftrength I ſweare, that firſt did give me lyfe, Mer 
And gave me in my youth the ſtrength to ger thee on my wyſe, 

Onleſſe by Wenſday next thou bend as I am bent. 
And at our caſtle cald Freetowne thou freely do aſſent 


To Countie Paris? ſute, and 3 to ugree = 
To whatſoever then ſhall paſſe *ewixt him, my wife, and me, Her 
Not only will I geve all that I have away | | Her 
From thee, to thoſe that ſhall me love, me honor, and obay, « 0 
But alſo to ſo cloſe and to ſo hard a gayle bort 
I ſhall thee wed, for all thy life, that ſure thou ſhale not fayle wh 
A thouſand times a day to wiſh for ſodayn death, My p 
And curſe the day and howre when fyrſt thy lunges did geve thee Wh 
breath. | | | 
Adviſe thee well and ſay that thou are warned now, . * 
And thinke not that I ſpeake in ſporte, or mynde to break my Wil 
Fs . So m) 
For were it not that I to Counte Paris gave kad? 
My faith, which I muſt keepe unfalſt, my honor ſo to fave, Have 
Ere thou goe hence, my ſelfe would ſee thee chaſtned ſo, et 
That thou ſhouldſt once for all be taught thy, duetie how to fler g 
knowe; ee Did w 
And what revenge of olde the angry ſyres did finde When 
Againſt theyr children that rebeld, and ſhewd them ſelſe un- Let i 
kinde,” | « Ah 
Theſe ſayde, the olde man ſtraight is gone in haſte away; [pray 
Ne for his daughter's aunſwere would the teſty father ſtay. "Bs 
And after him his wyfe doth follow out of doore, Whilf 
And there they leave theyr chidden childe kneeling upon the "ay 
floore. A eg And fe 
Then ſhe that oft had ſeen the fury bf her ſyre, & hol 
Dreading what might come of his rage, nould farther ſtytre his That 3 
| re. His wo 
Voce ber chaumber ſhe withdrew her ſelfe aparte, Her bl 
Where ſhe was wonted to unlode the ſorowes of her hart. Fl 
There did {te not ſo much buſy her eyes in fleping, : And he 
As (overpreſt with reſtles thoughts) in piteous booteles weeping. Where 
The faſt falling of teares make not her teares decreaſe, The ol, 
Ne, by the powring forth of plaint, the cauſe of plaint to ceaſe, "9K 
So that to thend the mone and ſorowe may decaye, To ler 
Tbe beſt is that ſhe ſeek ſome meane to take the cauſe away. The ch 
Her wery bed betyme the woful wight forſakes, = KI7 
And ſo ſainct Frauncis? church, to maſle, her way devoutely takes. rv 
The fryer forth is calde; ſhe prayes him heare her ſhrift ; | Hi ref 
Devotion is in ſo yong yeres a rare and pretious gyft. Fen o 
When on her tender er the dainty lady kneeles, The ex 


That to 


In mynd to poivre foorth all the greefe that inwardly ſhe feles, 
- That y 


With fighes and ſalted teares her ſhriving doth beginne, 
For ſhe of heaped ſorowes hath to ſpeake, and not of ſinne. 
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Her voyce with piteous plaint was made already horce, ' 
And haſty ſobs, when ſhe would ſpeake, brake of her woordes 
perforce, ., ; 5 er 
But 4 ſhe may, peace meale, ſhe powreth in his klappe 
The mariage newes, a miſchiefe newe, goo by miſhappe z 
Her parentesꝰ promiſſe erſt to Counte Paris paſt, 2 
Her tather's threats ſhe telleth him, and thus concludes at laſt: 
« Once was. wedded well, ne will I wed againe ; | 
For ſince know I may not be the wedded wyfe of twaine, 
(For I am bound to have one God, one fayth, one make,) 
My purpoſe is as ſoone as I ſhall hence my jorney take, _ 
With theſe two handes, which joynde unto the heavens I ſtretch, 
The haſty death which I deſyre, unto my ſelfe to reach. 
This day, O Romeus, this day, thy wofull wife | 
Will bring the end of all her cares by ending carefull lyfe, 
do my departed ſpirit ſhall witnes to the ſkye, | 
Andeke my blood unto the earth beare record, how that I 
Have kept my faith unbroke, ſtedfaſt unto my frend.” 
When thys her heavy tale was told, her vowe eke at the ende, 
Her gaſing here and there, her feerce and ſtaring lobke, 
Did witnes that ſome lewd attempt her hart had undertooke. 
Whereat the fryer aſtonde, and gaſifully afrayde 
Leſt ſhe by dede perfourme her woord, thus much to her he ſayde: 
Ah! lady Juliet, what nede the wordes you ſpake ? 
[ pray you, graunt me one requeſt, for bleſſed Marie's ſake, 
Meaſure ſomewhat your greeſe, hold here a while your peace, 
Whilſt I bethinke me of your caſe, your plaintand ſorowes? ceaſe, 
Some comfort will I geve you, ere you part from hence, | 
And for thaſſaults of Fortune's yre prepare ſo ſure defence 
do holeſome ſalve will 1 for your afflictions fynde, 
That you ſhall hence depart againe with well contented mynde.“ 
His wordes have chaſed ſtraight out of her hart deſpayre, 
ler blacke and ougly dredfull thoughts by hope are waxen fayre. 
Y fryer Lawrence now hath left her there alone, | 
aud he out of the church in haſte is to the chaumber gonne ; 
Where ſundry thoughtes within his carefull head — 3 
Theolde man's foreſight divers doutes hath ſet before his eyes. 
is conſcience one while condemns it for a. ſinne 47 
Lo let her take Paris to ſpouſe, ſince he him ſelfe hath byn 
The chefeſt cauſe that ſhe unknown to father or mother, | 
Not five monthes paſt, in that ſelfe place was wedded to another. 
in other while an hugy heape of dangers dred 
ts reſtles thoughtes hath heaped up within his troubled hed, 
ten of itſelfe thattempte he judged perilous ; | 


bl 
j 


The execution eke he demes ſo much more daungerous, 

That to a woman's grace he muſt him ſelfe commit, 

That yong is, fimple and unware, for waighty affayres unfit. 
"I Rs For 


| 
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\ 
For, if ſhe fayle in ought, the matter publiſhed, 4 
Both ſhe and Romeus were undonne, himſelfe eke puniſhed. Ti 

When too and fro in mynde he divers thoughts had caſt, Ot 
With tender pity and with ruth his hart was wonhe at laſt; 
He thought be rather would in hazard ſet his fame, W 
Then ſuffer ſuch adultery. Reſolving on the ſame, A 
Out of his cloſet ſtraight he tooke a little glaſſe, W 
And then with double haſt retotnde where wofull Juliet was; w 
Whom he bath found wel nigh in traunce, fearee drawing breath, (2 
Attending till to heare the newes of lyfe orels of death. W 
Of whom be did enquire of the appoynted day; Tl 
On Wenſday next, (quoth Juliet) ſo doth my father ſay, (I 
I muſt geve my conſent ; but, as I do remember, Fe 
The ſolemne day of mariage 1s the tenth day of September, Bi 
Deere daughter, (quoth the fryer) of good cheere fee thou be, A 
For loe! ſain& Francis of his grace hath ſhewde a way to me, Bi 
By which I may both thee and Romeus together, N 
Out of the bondage which you feare, aſſuredly deliver. T. 
Even from the holy font thy huſband have I Know ne, 
And, fince he grew in yeres, have kept his counſels as myne owne, W 
For from his youth he would unfold to me his hart, W 
And often have I cured him of anguiſh and of ſmart. 
I know that by deſert his frendſhip I have wonne, K 
And him to holde as deere, as if he were my propre ſonne. H 
Wherefore my frendly hart can not abyde that he L 
Should wrongfully in oughte be harmde, if that it lay in me 0 
To right or to revenge the wrong by my ndviſe, U 
Or timely to prevent the ſame in any other wiſe. A 
And fith thou art his wyfe, thee am I bound to love, It 
For Romeus' frendſhip ſake, and ſeeke thy anguiſh to remove, A 
And dredful torments, which thy hart beſegen rounde ; R 
Wherefore, my daughter, geve good care unto my counte!s T 
ſounde. 0 
Forget not what I ſay, ne tell it any wight, ; T 
Not to the nurce thou rruſteſt fo, as Romeus is thy knight, B 

For on this threed doth hang thy death and eke thy life, Ir 

My fame or ſhame, his weale or woe that choſe thee to his wyfe. F 

Thou art not ignorant, becauſe of ſuch renowne L 

As every where is ſpred of me, but chefely in this towne, A 

That in my youthfult dayes abrode 1 travayled, H 

Through every land founde out by men, by men inhabited ; V 

So twenty yeres from home, in landes unknowne a geſt, A 

I never gave my weary limmes long time of quiet reſt, C 

But, in the deſerte woodes, to beaites of cruell kinde, * 

Or on the ſeas to drenching waves, at pleaſure of the winde, F 

1 have committed them, to ruth of rovers? hand, 4 


And to a thouſand daupgers more, by water and by lande. 


1 
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But not in vaine, my childe, bath all my wandring byn : 

Beſide the great contentednes my ſprete abideth in, 

That by the pleaſant thought of paſſed thinges doth grow, 

One private frute more have I pluckd, which thou ſhalt ſhortly 
know: | | 

What force the ſtones, the plants, and metals have to worke, 

And divers other thinges that in the bowels of earth do loorke, 

With care I have ſought out, with paine I did them prove 

With them eke can I helpe my ſelfe at times of my behove, 

(Although the ſcience be againſt the lawes of men) | 

When ſodayn daunger forceth me; but yet moſt cheefly wien 

The worke to doe is leaſt diſpleaſing unto God 

(Not helping to do any fin that wrekefull Jove forbode.) 

For ſince in lyfe no hope of long abode I have, 

But now am comme unto the brinke of my appoynted grave, 

And that my death drawes nere, whoſe ſtripe I may not ſhonae, 

But ſhall be calde to make account of all that I have donne, 

Now ought I from henceforth more depely print in mynde 

The army of the Lord, then when youthes folly made me 

lynde ; 

When — and fond deſyre were boyling in my breſt, 1 

W * hope and dred by ſtriving thoughts had baniſhd frendly 
reſt. — 5 ES, 

Know therefore, daughter, that with other gyftes which I 

Have well attained to, by grace and favour of the ſkye, 

Long fince I did finde our, and yet the way I knowe, 

Of certain rootes and ſavory herbes to make a kynd of dowe, 

Which baked hard, and bet into a powder fyne, 

And dranke with conduite water, or with any kynd of wine, 

It doth in half an howre aſtone the taker fo | 

And maſtreth all his ſences, that he feeleth weale nor woe: 

And fo it burieth up the ſprite and living breath, 

That even the ſkilful leche would ſay, that he is ſlayne by death. 

One vertue more it hath, as marvelous as this; Wes 

The taker, by receaving it, at all not greeved is; 

But paineleſs as a man that thinketh nought at all, 

Into a ſweete and quiet flepe immediately doth fall; 

From which, according to the quantitie he taketh, 

Longer or ſhorter is the time before the ſleeper waketh : 

And thence (theffe once wrought) againe it doth reſtore 

Him that receaved unto the ſtate wherein he was before. 

Wherefore, marke well the ende of this my tale begonne, 

And thereby learne what is by thee herafter to be donne. 

Caſt of from thee at once the weede of womanniſh dread, . 

With manly courage arme thy ſelfe from heele unto thee head ; 

For onely on the feare or boldnes of thy breſt 

The happy happe or yll miſhappe of thy affayre doth reſt, 

| 224 *Q.+ 7 5 Receve 
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Receve this vyoll ſmall and kepe it as thine eye 

And on the mariage day, before the ſunne doe clcare the ſkye, 

Fill it with water full up to the very brim, 

Then drinke it of, and thou ſhalt feele throughout eche vayne 

and lym | 

A pleaſant flumber flyde, and quite diſpred at length 

On all thy partes, from every part reve all thy kindly ſtrength ; 

Withouten' moving thus thy ydle partes ſhall reſt, 

No pulſe ſhall goe, ve hart once beate within thy hollow breſt, 

But thou ſhalt lye as ſhe that dyeth in a traunce : 

Thy kinſmen and thy truſty frendes ſhall wayle the ſodayne 
chaunce ); 

Thy corpes then will they bring to grave in this churchyarde, 

Where thy forefathers long agoe a coſtly tombe preparde, 


Both for them ſelfe and eke for choſe that ſhould come after, 


(Both depe it is, and long and large) where thou ſhalt reſt, my 
daughter, | 

Till Ito Mantua ſende for Romens, thy knight; 5 

Out of the tombe both he and } will take thee forth that night. 

And when out of thy flepe thou ſhalt awake againe, 

Then mayſt thou goe with him from hence; and, healed of thy 

ayne, 

In Manns lead with him unknowne a pleaſant ly fe; 

And 3 perhaps in tyme to comme, when ceaſe ſhall all the 
ſtryte, | 

And that the peace is made *rwixt Romcus and his foes, 

My ſelfe may finde ſo fit a time theſe ſecretes to diſcloſe, 

Both to my prayſe, and to thy render parents' joy, 

I hat dangerles, without reproche, thou ſhalt thy love enjoy. 

When of his ſkilfull tale the fryer had made an ende, 
To which our ſuliet fo well her care and wits did bend, 
That ſhe hath heard it all and hath forgotten nought, 


Her fainting hart was comforted with hope and pleaſant thought. 


And then to him ſhe {fayd—** Doubt not but that I will 

With ſtout and unapauled hart your happy heſt fulfill. 

Yea, if I wiſt it were a venemous dedly drinke, 

Rather would I that through my throte the certaine bane ſhould 

| ſinke, | | | | 

Then I, not drinking it, into lus handes ſhould fall, 

I hat hath no part of me as yet, ne ought to have at all, 

Much more I ought with bold and with a willing hart 

To greateſt daunger yeld my ſelfe, and to the dedly ſmart, 

To come to him on whom my lyte doth wholly ſtay, 

That is my onely hart's delight, and fo he ſhall beaye.” 

Then goe, quoth he, my childe, I pray that God on hye 

Direct thy foote, and by thy hund upon the way thee gye. 

God graunt he ſo confirme in thee thy preſent will. 

That no inconſtant toy thee let thy promiſe to fulfill.“ * p 
* f | . 
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A thouſand thankes and more our Juliet gave the frier, 
And homeward to her father's houſe joyfull ſhe doth retyre ; 
And as with-ſtately gate ſhe paſſed through the ſtreate, 
She ſaw her mother in the doore, that with her there would mcete, 
In mynde to alk if ſhe her purpoſe yet did hold, 
In mynde alſo, apart *twixt them, her duety to have tolde ; 
Wherefore wich pleaſant face, and with wonted chere, 
As ſoone as ſhe was unto her approched ſumwhat nere, 
Before the mother ſpake, thus did the fyrſt begyn : 
« Madame, at ſainct Francis“ churche have I this morning byn, 
Yhere I did make abode a longer while, percaſe, 
Then dewty would ; yet have I not been abſent from this place 
So long a while, without a great and juſt cauſe why; 
This frute have I receaved there ; my hart, erſt lyke to dye, 
Is now revived agayne, and my afflicted breſt, | 
Releaſed from affliction, reſtored is to reſt, 
For lo! my troubled goſt, alas too ſure diſeaſde, 
By goſtly counſell and adviſe hath fryer Lawrence eaſde; 
To whom I did at large diſcourſe my former lyte, 
And in confeſſion did I tell of all our paſſed ſtryfe ; 
Of Counte Paris? ſute, and how my lord, my ſyre, 
By my ungrate and ſtubborne ſtry fe I ſtyrred unto yre. 
But lo, the holy frier hath by his goſtly lore 
Made me another woman now than I had been before, 
By ſtrength of argumentes he charged ſo my mynde, 
That, though I ſought, no ſure defence my ſearching thought 
could finde. 
So forced I was at length to yeld up witles will, 
And promiſt to be ordered by the tryer's praiſed ſkill. 
Wherefore, albeit I had raſhely, long before, 
Ihe bed and rytes of mariage 2 many yeres forſwore, 
Vet mother, now: behold your daughter at your will, 
Ready, if you commaunde her aught, your pleaſure to fulfill, 
Wherefore in humble wiſe, dere madam, I you pray, 
To go unto my lord and fyre, withouten long delay; 
Ot him tyrſt pardon crave of faultes already pail, 
And ew him, if it pleaſeth you, his child is now at laſt 
Obedient to bis juſt and to his ſkilfull heſt, 
And that I will, God lending lyfe, on Wenſday next, be preſt 
To wait on him and you, unto thappoynted place, 
Where J will, in your hearing, and before my father's face, 
Unto the Counte geve my fayth and whole aſſent, 
And take him for my lord and ſpouſe ; thus fully am I bent: 
Aud that out of your mynde I may remove all doute, 
Unto my cloſet fare I now, to ſearche and to chooſe out 
The braveſt garmentes and the richeſt jewels there, 
Which better him to pleaſe, I mynde on Wenſday next to 
weare. a | h | 
For 
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For if I did excell the famous Grecian rape, 
Yet might attyre helpe to amende my bewty and my ſhape,” 
The ſimple mother was rapt into great delight; 
Not halte a word could ſhe bring forth, but in this joyfull plight 
With nimble foote ſhe ran, and with unwonted pace, 
Unto her penſive huſband, and to him with pleaſant face 
She tolde what ſhe had hearde, and prayſeth much the fryer ; 
A teares ranne downe the checkes of this gray-berded 
er. 
With hands and eyes heaved - up he thankes God in his hart, 
And _ he ſayth : This is not, wyte, the fryer's firſt de- 
art; | | 
Oft hath he ſhewde to us great frendſhip heretofore, 
By helping us ar nedefull times with wiſdome's pretious lore, 
In all our common weale ſcarce one 1s to be founde . 
But is, for ſomme good torne, unto this holy father bounde. 
Oh chat the third part of my goodes (I doe not fayne) 
But twenty of his paſſed yeres might purchaſe him agayne ! 
So much in recompence of frend({hip would I geve, | 
So much, in fayth, his extreme age my frendly hart doth greeve. 
Theſe faid, the glad old man from home goeth ſtraight abrode, 
And to the ſtately palace hyeth where Paris made abode ; 
Whom he deſyres to be on Wenſday next his geaſt, 
At Freetowne, where he myndes to make for him a coſtly feaſt, 
But loe, the earle ſaith, ſuch feaſting were bur loſt, | 
And counfels him till marriage time to ſpare fo great a coſt. 
For then he knoweth well the charges will be great; 
The whilſt, his bart deſyreth MU her ſight, and not his meate. 
He craves of Capilet that he may ſtraight goe ſee 
Fayre Juliet ; wherto he doth right willingly agree. 
The mother, warnde before, her daughter doth prepare; 
She warneth and ſhe chargeth her that in no wiſe ſhe ſpare 
Her courteous ſpeche, her pleaſant lookes, and commely grace, 
But liberally to geve them forth when Paris comes in place: 
Which ſhe as cunningly could fer forth to the ſnew, 
As cunning craftſmen to the ſale do ſet their wares on rew ; 
That ere the County did out of her fight depart, 
So ſecretely unwares to him ſhe ſtale away his hart, 
That of his lyfe and death the wily wench hath powre ; | 
And now his longing hart thinkes long for yr appoynted 
howre, | | . 
And with importune ſute the parents doth he pray 
The wedlocke knot to knit ſoone up, and haſt rhe mariage day. 
The woer hath paſt forth the fyrit day in this ſort, 
And many other more then this, in pleaſure and diſport. 
At length the wiſhed time of long hoped delight 
(As Paris thought) drew nere; but nere approched 8 
8 gaynſt 
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nſt the brydall day the parentes did prepare 

Ag rich GT ſuch furniture, ſuch 4 of dainty fare, 

That they which did behold the ſame the night before, 

Did think and ſay, a man could ſcarcely willi for any more. 
Nothing did ſeem to deere; the deareſt things were bought; 
And, as the written ſtory ſayth, in dede there wanted noughr, 
That longd to his degree, and honor of his ſtocks ; 
But Juliet, the whilſt, her thoughts within her breſt did locke; 

Even from the truſty nurce, whoſe ſecretnes was tride, | 
The ſecret counſell of her hart the nurce-childe ſeekes to hyde. 
For fith, to mocke her dame, ſhe did not ſticke to lye, 

She thought no ſinne with ſhe of truth to blear her nurce's eye. 
In chaumber ſecretly the tale ſhe gan renew, 
That at the doore ſhe told her dame, as though it had been trew. 
The flatt'ring nurce did prayſe the fryer for his ſkill, | 
And faid that ſhe had done right well by wit to order will, 
She ſetteth forth at large the father's furious rage, 
And eke ſhe prayſeth much to her the ſecond mariage ; 
And County Paris now ſhe prayleth ten times more, 


By wrong, then ſhe her ſelſe by right had Romeus prayſde be- 


re, 
Paris ſhall dwell there fill, Romeus ſhall not retourne ; 
What ſhall it boote her all her lyfe to languiſhe till and mourne. 
The pleaſures paſt before ſhe mult account as gayne ; 
But if he doe retorne—what then ? for one ſhe ſhall have twayne, 
The one ſhall uſe her as his lawful wedded wyfe ; 
In wanton love with equal joy the other leade his lyfe ; 
And beſt ſhall ſhe be ſped of any towniſh dame, 
Of huſband and of paramour to fynde her chaunge of game. 
Theſe wordes and like the nurce did ſpeake, in hope to pleaſe, 
But greatly did theſe wicked wordes the ladie's mynde diſeaſe ; 
But ay ſhe hid her wrath, and ſeemed well-content, 
When dayly did the naughty nurce new argumentes invent. 
But when the bryde perceved her howre aproched nere, 


She ſought, the beſt ſhe could, to fayne, and temper'd ſo her 
cheere, | 


” 
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That by her outward looke no living wight could geſſe 
Her inward woe; and yet anew renewde is her diſtreſſe. 
Unto her chaumber doth the penſive wight repayre, | 
And in her hand a pereber light the nurce beares up the ſtayre. 
In Juliet's chaumber was her wontcd uſe to lye ; 

Wherefore her miſtres, dreading that ſhe ſhould her work deſcrye, 
As ſoone as ſhe began her pallet to unfold, 5 
Thinking to lye that night where ſhe was wont to lye of olde, 
Doth gently pray her ſeeke her lodgeing ſomewhere els; 

And, left the crafty ſhould ſuſpect, a ready reaſon telles. 

6« Dere frend, quoth ſhe, you knowe, tomorow is the day 
Of new contract; wherefore, this night, my purpoſe. is to pra 
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Unto the heavenly myndes that dwell above the ſkyes, 

And order all the courſe of thinges as they can beſt devyſe, 
That they ſo ſmyle upon the doinges of to-morow, - 

That all the remnant of my lyfe may be exempt from ſorow: 
Wherefore, I pray you, leave me here alone this night, 


But ſee that you tomorow come before the dawning light, 
For you muſt coorle my heare, and ſet on my attyre; 


And eaſely the loving nurce did yelde to her deſyre. 
For ſhe within her hed did caſt before no aoute ; 
She little knew the cloſe attempt her nurce-child went about. 

The nurſe Sa once, the chaniber doore ſhut cloſe, 
Aſſured that no living wight her doing might diſcloſe, 
She powred forth into the vyoll of the fryer, 
Water, out of a filver ewer, that on the boorde ſtoode by her, 
The ſlepy mixture made, fayre juliet doth it hyde ..* © 
Under her bolſter ſoft, and fo unto her bed ſhe hyed: 
Where divers novel thoughts ariſe within her hed, _ 
And ſhe is fo invironed about with deadly dred, 
That what before fhe had reſolved undoubtedly 
That fame ſhe calletb into doute; and lying doutefully 
Whilſt honeſt love did ſtrive with dred of dedly payne, 
With bandes y-wrong, and weeping eyes, thus gan ſhe to can - 

laine : Tak: * | 
T What, is there any one, beneth the heavens hye, 
So much unfortunate as I ? fo much paſt hope as I ? 
What, am I not my felfe, of all that yet were borne, 
The depeſt drenched in diſpayre, and moſt in Fortune's ſkorne 2? 
For loe the world for me hath nothing els to finde, J 
Beſide miſhap and wretchednes and anguiſh of the mynde; 
Since thac the cruell cauſe of my unhapines . 
Hath put me to this ſodayne plonge, and brought to ſuch diſtres, 
As, to the end I may my name and conſcience fave, 
I muſt devowre the maxed drinke that by me here ] have, 
Whoſe working and whoſe force as yet I do not know..“ 
And of this piteous plaint began an other dout to growe': 
«© What do I know (quoth the) if that this powder ſhall 
Sooner or latter then it ſhould or els not woorke at all? 
And then my craft deſeryde as open as the day, "© 
The people's tale and laughing ſtocke ſhall f remayne for aye, 
And what know I, * ſhe, if ſerpentes odious, 
And other beaſtes and wormes that are of nature venemous, 
That wonted are to lurke in darke caves under grounde, 
And * as I have heard, in dead men's tombes are 
found, | | 25 
Shall harme me, yea or nay, where I ſhall lhe as ded ? 
Or how ſhall I that alway have in fo freſhe'ayre been bred, © 
Endure the loathſome ſtinke of ſuch an heaped ſtore 9 
Ot carcaſes, not yet conſumde, and bones that long before . 
| "Jo -. | ai In. 
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jntombed were, where I my ſleping place ſhall have, 
Where all my anceſtors do reſt, my kindred's common grave? 
Shall not the fryer and my Romeus, when they come, 
Fynd me, if I awake before, y- ſtifled in the tombe ?“ 

And whilſt ſhe in theſe thoughts doth dwell ſomw hat too long, 
The force of her ymagining anon dorh waxe fo ſtrongg, 
That ſhe ſurmiſde ſhe ſaw, out of the hollow vaulte, 

A griſly thing to looke upon, the carkas of Tybalt ; 

Right in the ſelfe ſame ſort that ſhe few dayes before 

Had ſeen him in his blood embrewed, to death eke wounded 
ſore. | Bris | 

And then when. ſhe agayne within her ſelfe had wayde 

That quicke ſhe ſhould be buried there, and by his fide be layde, 

All comfortles, for ſhe ſhall living feere have none, 3 

But many a rotten carkas, and full many a naked bone; 

Her daynty tender partes gan ſhever all for dred, 

Her golden heares did ſtand upright upon her chilliſh hed. 

Then preſſed with the feare that ſhe there lived in, 

A ſweat as colde as mountayne yſe pearſt through her ſlender 
ſkin, - | * 

That with the moyſture hath wet every part of hers : 

And more beſides, ſhe vainely thinkes, whilſt vainely thus ſhe 
feares, , | 

A thouſand bodies dead have compaſt her about, 7 

And leſt they will diſmember her ſhe greatly ſtandes in doute, 

But when ſhe felt r began to weare away, 

By little and little, and in her hart her feare enereaſed ay, 

Dreading that weaknes might, or fooliſh cowardiſe, | 

Hinder the execution of the purpoſde enterpriſe, _— 

As ſhe had frantike been, in haſt the glaſſe ſhe cought, 

And up ſhe dranke the mixture quite, withouten farther thought. 

Then on her breſt ſhe croſt her armes long and ſmall, + 

And ſo, her ſenſes fayling her, into a traunce did fall. 

And when that Phoebus bright heaved up his ſeemely hed, 
And from the Eaſt in open ſkies his gliſtring rayes difpred, 
The nurce unſhut the doore, for ſhe the key did keepe, 

And douting ſhe had flept to long, ſhe thought to breake her flepe : 
Fyrſt ſoftly did ſhe call, then lowder thus did crye, | 
Lagdy, you ſlepe to long, the earle will rayſe you by and by.“ 
But wele away, in vayne unto the deafe ſne calles, 5. 

She thinkes to ſpeak 10 Juliet, but ſpeaketh to the walles. 
It all the dreadfull noyſe that might on earth be found, 

Or on the roaring ſeas, or if the dreadful thunder's ſound, 
Had blowne into her eares, I thinke they could not make 

J he fleping wight before the time by any meanes awake; 
So were the ſprites of lyfe ſhut up, and ſenſes thrald ; g 
V herewith the ſeely carefull nurce was wondrouſly a palde. 


She 
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She thought to da her now as ſhe had donne of olde, 
Bur loe, ſhe found her parts were ſtiffe and more than marble 


colde ; | | | 
Nether at mouth nor noſe found ſhe recourſe of hreth ; 
'Two certaine argumentes were theſe of her untimely death, 
Wherefore as one diſtraught ſhe to her mother ranne, 


With ſcratched face, and heare betorne, but no word ſpeake ſhe 


Can. 
At laſt with much adoe, Dead (quoth ſhe) is my childe ;"” 
Now, Out alas,” the mother cryde and as a tyger wilde, 
Whoſe whelpes, whilſt ſhe is gonne out of her den to prey, 
The hunter gredy of his game doth kill or cary away ; 
So raging forth ſhe ran unto her Juliet's bed, 
And there ſhe found her derling and her onely comfort ded. 
Then ſhrieked ſhe out as lowde as ſerve her would her breth, 
And then, that pity was to heare, thus cryde ſhe out on death: 
« Ahcruell death (quoth ſhe) that thus againſt all right, 
Haſt ended my felicitie, and robde my hartes delight, 
Do now thy worſt to me, once wreake thy wrath for all, 
Even in deſpite I crye to thee, thy vengeance let thou fall. 
Wherto itay I, alas ! ſince Juliet is gonne ? 
WIereto live I ſince ſhe is dead, except to wayle and mone, 
Alack<, dere chylde, my teares for thee ſhall never ceaſe 
Even as my days of lyfe increaſe, ſo ſhall my plaint increaſe : 
Such ſtore of forow ſhall afflit my tender hart, 


700 panges, when they aſſayle, ſhall not augment my 
art 


Then gan ſhe ſo to ſobbe, in ſeemde her hart would braſt ; 
And while ſhe cryeth thus, behold, the father at the laſt, 
The County Paris, and of gentlemen a route, 
And ladies of Verona towne and cou round about, 
Both kindreds and allies thether apace have preaſt, 
For by theyr preſence there they fought to honor ſo the feaſt ; 
But when the heavy newes the byden geaſtes did heare, 
So much they mournd, that who had ſeene theyr count'nance 
and theyr cheere, 

Might eaſely have judgde by that that they had ſeene, 
That day the day ef wrath and eke of pity to have beene. 
But more then all the reſt the father's hart was fo 
Smit with the beavy newes, and fo ſhut up with ſodayn wor, 
Tbat he ne had the powre his daughter to bewepe, 
Ne yet to ſpeak, but long is forſd his teares and plaint to kepe. 
In all the haſt he hath for ſxilfull leaches ſent; 

nd, * of her paſſed life, they judge with one aſſent 

he cauſe of this her death was iuward care and thought; 
And chen with double force agayne the doubled ſorows wrought. 
If ever there hath been a lamentable day, | 
A day, ruthfull, unfortunate and fatall, then 1 ſay, 
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The ſame was it in which through Veron town was ſpred 

The woful news how Juliet was ſterved in her bed. 

For ſo ſhe was bemonde both of the young and olde, 

That it might ſeeme to him that would the common plaint be- 
hold 


That all the common welth did ſtand in zeopardy ; 

So univerſal was the plaint, ſo piteous was the erye. 

For lo, beſide her ſhape and native bewtie's hewe, 

With which, like as ſhe grew in age, her vertue's prayſes grew, 

'She was alſo ſo wiſe, ſo lowly, and ſo mylde, 

That, even from the hory head unto the witles childe, 

She wan the hartes of all, ſo that there was not one, 

Ne great, ne ſmall, but did that day her wretched ſtate bemone, 
Whilſt Juliet ſlept, and whilſt the other wepen thus, 

Our fryer Lawrence hath by this ſent one to Romeus, 

A frier of his houſe, (there never was a better, 

He truſted him even as himſelfe) to whom he gave a letter, 

In which he written had of every thing at length, 

That paſt *rwixt Juliet and him, and of the powder's ſtrength ; 

The next night after that he willeth him to comme 

To belpe to take his Juliet out of the hollow toombe, 

For by that time, the drinke, he ſaith, will ceaſe to woorke, 

And for that night his wife and he within his cell ſhall loorke ; 

Then ſhall he cary her to Mantua ny, 

(Till fickell Fortune favour him), diſguyſde in man's aray. 
This letter cloſde he ſendes to Romeus by his brother ; 

He chargeth him that in no caſe he geve it any other. 

Apace our nan? way to Mantua him hyes: 

And, for, becaule in Italy it is a wonted gyſe 

That friers in the towne ſhould ſeldom walke alone, 

But of theyr covent aye ſhould be accompanide with one, 

Of his profeſſion ſtraight a houſe he findeth out, 

In mynde to take ſome frier with him, to walke the towne abour, 

But entred once, he might not iſſue out agayne, 

For that a brother of the houſe a day before or twayne 

Dyed of the plague, a ficknes which they greatly feare and hate : 

So were the brethren charged to kepe within their covent gate, 

Bard of their fellowſhip that in the towne do wonne ; 

The towne folke eke commaunded are the fryersꝰ houſe to ſhonne, 

Till they that had the care of health theyr. fredome ſhould re- 

new; 6 | 
Whereof, as you ſhall ſhortly heare, a miſcheefe great there 
rewe. | 

The Frome by this reſtraint, beſet with dred and ſorow, 

Not knowing what the letters held, differed untill the morowe ; 

And then he thought in time to ſend to Romeus. 

But whilſt at Mantua, where he was, theſe doinges framed thus, 
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The towne of juliet's byrth was wholly buſied 
About her obſequies, to ſee tbeyr darling buried. 
Now is the parentes* myrth quite chaunged into mone, 
And now to ſorow is retornde the joy ot every one; 
And now the wedding weades for mourning weades they chaunge, 
And Hymena into a dyrge ;—alas ! it ſeemeth ſtraunge: 
Inſteade of mariage gloves, now funerall gownes they have, 
And whom they ſhould ſce married, they follow to the grave, 
The feaſt that ſhould have been of pleaſure and of joy, 
Hath every diſh and cup fild full of forow and annoye. 
Now throughout Italy this common uſe they have, 
That all the best of every ſtocke are earthed in one grave; 
For every houſhold, if it be of any fame, . a 
Doth by lde a tombe, or digge a vault, that beares the houſholde*; 
name; | 
Wherein, if any of that kindred hap to dye, 
They are beſtowde; els in the ſame no other corps may lye. 
The Capilets her corps in ſuch a one did lay, 
Where Tybalt ſlaine of Romeus was laide the other-day. 
An other uſe there is, that whoſoever dyes, 
Borne to their church with open face upon the beere he lyes, 
Ji: wonted weede attyrde, not wrapt in winding ſheet, 
So, as by chaunce he walked abrode, our Romeus' man did meete 
His nies wife; the fight with ſorow ſtraight did wounde 
His honeſt hart; with teares he ſaw her lodged under ground. 
And, for he had been ſent to Verone tor a ſpye, 
1 he doinges of the Capilets by wiidome to deſerye, 
And, for he knew her death dyd tooch his maiſter moſt, 
Alas! too ſoone, with heavy newes, he hyed away in poſt ; 
And in his houſe he found his maiſter Romeus, 
Where he, beſprent with mavy teares, began to ſpeake him thus: 
„ Syr, unto yov of late is chaunced fo great a harme, 
That ſure, except with conſtancy you ſeeke yourſelfe to arme, 
I feare that ſtraight you will breathe out your latter breath, 
And I, moſt wretched wight, ſhall be thoceafion of your death. 
Know ſvr, that yeſterday, my lady and your wife, 
I wort not by what ſodin greefe, hath made exchaunge of lyſe; 
And for becauſe. on earth ſhe found nought but unreſt, 
In heaven hath ſhe ſought to fynde a place of quiet reſt ; 
And with thefe weping eyes my ſelfe have ſeene her layde 
Within the tombe of Capilets ;”—and herewithall he ſtayde. 
This ſodayne mefſage' ſounde, ſent forth with ſighes and teares, 
Our Romeus receaved too ſoone with open liſteniag cares; 
And therby hath ſonke ſuch ſorow in his hart, 
That loe, his ſprite annoyed fore with torment and with ſmart, 
Was like to break out of his priſon-houſe perforce, 


And that he might flye after hers, would leare the maſſy — 
x ut 
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gut carneſt love that will not fayle him till his ende, 

This fond and ſodain fantaſy iuto his head dyd ſende; 

That if near unto her he offred up his breath, 

That than an hundred thouſand parts more glorious were his 
death 2 * | 

Eke ſhould his painful heart a great deal more be eaſed, 

And more alſo, he vainely thought, his lady better pleaſed. 

Wherefore when he his face hath waſht with water cleane, 

Leſt that the ſtaynes of dryed teares might on his cheekes be 


ſcene, 

And ſo his ſorow ſhould of every one be ſpyde, ; 
Which he with all his care did feeke from every one to hyde, 
Straight, wery of the houſe, he walketh forth abrode ; 
His ſervant, at the maſter's heſt, in chaumber ſtill abode : 
And then fro ſtreate to ſtreate he wandreth up and downe, 
o ſee if he in any place may fynde, in all the towne, 
A falve meet for his ſore, an oyle fit for his wounde ; 
And ſeeking long, alac too ſoone! the thing he ſought, he founde. 
An apothecary fate unbuſied at his doore, 
Whom by his heavy countenaunce he geſſed to be poore. 
And in his ſhop he ſaw his boxes were but few, 
And in his window of his wares there was ſo ſmall a ſhew ; 
\Wherefore our Romeus aſſuredly hath thought, 
What by no friendſhip ſhould be got, with money could be bought; 
ror nedy lacke is like the poor man to compel] : 
J ſell that which the citie's lawe forbiddeth him to ſell. 
Ihen by the hand he drew the nedy man apart, 
And with the fight of glittering gold inflamed hath his hart : 
6+ Take fiftie crownes of gold (quoth he) I geve them thee, 
So that, before I part from hence, thou ſtraight deliver me 
Somme poyſon ſtrong, that may in leſſe than helfe an howre 
Kill him whoſe wretched hap ſhall be the potion to devowre.” 
The wretch by covetiſe is wonne, and doth aſſent 
To ſell the thing, whoſe ſale ere long, too late, he doth repent. 
in haſte he poy ſon ſought, and cloſely he it bounde, | 
And then beganne with whiſpering voyce thus in his eare to rounde: 
+ Fayre ſyr, quoth he, be ſure this is the ſpeding gere, 
nd more there is than you ſhall nede ; for halfe of that 1s there 
\Vill ſerve, J undertake, in leſſe than halfe an howre 
To kill the ſtrongeſt man alive ; ſuch is the poyſon's power.” 

Then Romeus, ſomewhat eaſd of one part of his care, 
Within his boſome putteth up his dere unthrifty ware. 
Retoorning home agayne, he ſeat his man away 
To Verone towne, and chargeth him that he, without delay, 
Provyde both inſtruments to open wide the toombe, 
And lightes to ſhew him Juliet; and Ray till he ſhall comme, 
Nere to the place whereas his loving wife doth reſt, 
And chargeth him not to bewray the dolours of his breſt, 
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Ol 
Peter, theſe heard, his leave doth of his maſter take; ha 
Betimes he commes to towne, ſuch haſt the painfult man aul Wha 
make : 
And then with buſy care he ſeeketh to fulfill, 85 0 
But doth diſcloſe unto no wight his wofull maſter's will. As it 
Would God, he had herein broken his maſter's heſt! Wha 
Would God, that to the frier he had diſcloſed all his breſt } oe 
But Romeus the while with many a dedly thought | As t 
Provoked much, hath cauſed inke and paper to be brought, Of 1 
And in few lines he did of all his love dyſcoorſe, And 
How by the frier's helpe, and by the knowledge of the noorſe, His 
The wedlocke knot was knit, and by what meane that night Wh 
And many moe be did enjoy his happy hart's delight ; And 
Where he the poyſon bought, and how his Iyfe ſhould ende; He 
And ſq his waile ful tragedy the wretched man hath pend. Bol 
The leiters eloſd and ſeald, directed to his ſyre, To 
He locketh in his purſe, and then a poſt-hors doth he hyre, « / 
When he approched nere, he warely lighted downe ; | Wi 
And even with the ſhade of night he entred Verone towne ; Fot 
Where he hath found his man, wayting when he ſhould comme, Bu 
With lanterne, and with inſtruments to open juliet's toomme. Bu 
Helj e Peter, helpe, quode he, helpe to remove the ſtone, WI 
And ſtraight when I am gone fro thee, my Juliet to bemone, To 
ce that thou get thee hence, and cn the payne of death W. 
] charge thee that thou come not nere while [ abyde beneath, Th 
Ne ſeeke thou not to let thy maſter's enterpriſe, _ 
Which he hath fully purpoſcd to doe, in any wiſe, Ar 
"Fake there a letter, which, as ſoone at he ſhall ryſe, T 
Preſent it in the morning to my loving father's eyes; Tl 


Which unto him perhaps tarre pleaſanter ſtall ſeeme, 
Than eyther I do mynd to ſay, or thy groſe head can deeme. 
Now Peter, that knew not the purpoſe of his hart, 
Obediently a little way withdrewe himſelfe apart; 
And then our Romeus, the vault ſtone ſet upright, 
Deſcended downe, and in his hand he bare the candle light, 
And then with piteous eye the body of his wyfe 
He gan behold, who ſurely was the organ of his ly ſe; 
For whom unhappy now he is, but erſt was blyſt; 
He watred her with teares, and then a hundred times her kyſt; 
And in his folded armes full ſtraightly he her plight, 
But no way could his greedy eyes be filled with her fight: 
Bis fearfull handes he laide upon her ſtomach colde, 
And them on divers partes beſyde the wofull wight did hold. 
But when be could not fynd the ſignes of lyfe he ſought, 
ut of his curſed box be drew the poyſon that he bought; 
V hereof he gredely devowrde the greater part, | 


- Aud In he cryde, with dedly ſigh fetcht from his mourning 
nart— | * 
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„Oh Juliet, of whom the world unworthy was, 25 

From which, for worlde's unworthines thy worthy goſt did paſſe, 

hat death more pleaſant could my hart wiſh to abyde 

Then that which here it ſuffreth now, ſo nere thy frendly ſyde ? 

Or els ſo glorious tombe how could my youth have craved, 

As in one ſelfe ſame vaulte with thee haply to be engraved ? 

What epitaph more worth, or halfe ſo excellent, 

To conſecrate my memorye, could any man invent, 

As this our mutual and our piteous ſacrifice 

Of lyfe, ſet light for love?“ but while he talketh in this wiſe, 

And thought as yet a while his dolours to enforce, 

His tender hart began to faynt, preſt with the venom's force; 

Which little and little gan to overcomme his hart, 

And whilſt his buſy eyne he threw about to every part, 

He ſaw, hard by the corce of ſleeping Juliet, 

Bold Tybalt's carkas dead, which was not all confumed yet. 

To whom, as having lyfe, in this fort ſpeaketh he: 

© Ah coſin dere, Tybalt, where ſo thy reſtles ſprite now be, 

With ſtretched handes to thee for mercy now I crye, 

For that before thy kindly howre I forced thee to dye. 

But if with quenched lyfe not quenched be thine yre, 

But with revenging luſt as yet thy hart be ſet on tyre, 

What more amendes, or cruell wrecke deſyreſt thou 

"To ſee on me, then this which here is ſhewd forth to thee now? 

Who reft by force of armes from thee thy loving breath, 

The ſame with his owne hand, thou ſeeſt, doth poyſon himſelfe 
to death, | 

And for he cauſed thee in tombe too ſoone to Iye, 

Too foon alſo, younger than thou, himſelfe he layeth by.“ 

Theſe ſayd, when he gan feele the poyſon's force prevayle, 

And little and little maſtred lyfe for aye began to fayl, 

Kneeling upon his knees, he ſaid with voyce full lowe— 

Lord Chriſt, that ſo to raunſome me deſcended long agoe 

Out of thy father's boſome, and in the virgin's wombe 

Did(t put on fleſhe, oh let my plaint out of this hollow toombe, 

Perce through the ayre, and graunt my ſute may favour finde ; 

Take pity on my finneful 4 my poor affected mynde! 

For well enough I know, this body is but clay, 

Nought but a maſſe of ſinne, to frayle, and ſubje to decay.” 

Then preſſed with extreme greefe he threw with ſo great force 

His ovrerpreſſed parts upon his ladie's way led corps, 

That now his weakened hart, weakened with tormentes paſt, 

Unableto abyde this pang, the ſharpeſt and the laſt, 

Remayned quite deprived of ſenſe and kindly ſtrength, 

And ſo the long impriſoned ſoul hath freedome wonne at length. 

Ah cruell death, too ſoone, too ſoone was this devorſe, 

Twixt youthfull Romeus? heavenly ſprite, and his fayre earthly 
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The fryer that knew what time the powder had been taken, 
Knew eke the very inſtant when the ſſeper ſhould awaken ; 
But wondring that he could no kinde of aunſwer heare, 
Of letters which to Romevus his fellow fryer did bare. 
Out of Sainct Fravncis? church hymſelfe alone dyd fare, 
And for the opening of the tombe meete inſtrumentes he bare, 
Approching nigh the place, and ſecing there the light, 
Great horror-felt he in his hart, by ſtraunge and ſodaine ſight ; 
Jill Peter, Romeus' man, his coward hart made bolde, 
When of his maſler's beipg there the certaine newes he tolde : 
* There hath he been, quoth he, this halte howre at the leaſt, 
And in this time, I dare well ſay, his-plaint hath till inereaſt,“ 
Then both they entered in, where they alas! dyd fynde 
The breath&es corps of Romeus, forſaken of the mynde; 
Where they have made ſuch mone, as they may beſt conceve, 
bas <6 with perfect frendihip loved, whoſe frend teerce death 

yd reve, | 
But whilſt with piteous playnt they Romeus fate bewepe, 
An howre to late fayre Juliet awaked out cf fiepe *; 
8 And 


In the original Italian Novel Juliet awakes from her trance before 
the death of Romeo, Shakſpeare has heen arraigned for departing 
from it, and loſing ſo happy an opportunity of introducing an at- 
fecting ſcene. Ne was miſled, we ſee, by the piece now before u, 
The curious reader may perhaps not be diſpleaſed to compare tle 
eonclufion of this celebrated ſtory, as it ſtands in the Ciulictia of 
Luigi da Porto, with the preſent poem. It is as follows: 

& A queſto ultimo penſicro si gli fu la fortuna favorevole, che 
la ſera del di ſeguente, che la donna era ſtata ſeppellita, in Verona, 
ſenza eſſer Ca perſona conolciute, entro, e aſpettava la notte; e gia 
ſentendo ogni parte di ſilenzio piena, al luogo de' frati Minori, ove 


Yarca era {i riduſſe. Era queſta Chiefa nella Citadella, ove queſi 


frati in quel tempo ſtavonn : e avregnacche dipoi', non 86 come, 
laſciandola, veniſſero a ſtare nel borgo di $. Zeno, nel luogo, 
che ora ſanto Bernardino fi noma, pure fu ella dal proprio ſanto 
Tranceſco gia abitata : preſſo le mura deila quale, dal » canto 
di fuori, erano allora lucghi fuori Celle chieſe veggiamo : uno 
de quali antica ſepoltura de tutti e Cappellettù era, e nel quale 
la hella giovane fi ſtava. A queſto accoſtatoſi Romeo, (che Jake 
verſo- le quattro ore eſſer poteva) e come uomo di gran nerbe, 
che egli era, per forza il coperchio levatogli, e cont certi legni 
che ſeco portati aveva in modo puntellato avendolo, che contra 
ſua voglia chiuder non fi poteva, dentro vi entré, e lo richiuſe. 
Aveva feeo il ſventurato giovane recato una lume orba, per la ſua 
donna alquanto vedere; la quale, rinchiuſo nell arca, di ſubito 
tird fuori e aperſe. Et ivi la ſua bella Giulietta tra oſſa e ftracci 
di molti morti, come morta vide giacere. Onde immantinente 
forte piagnendo, coci comminciò: occhi, che agli occhi miei 
ſoſte, mentre al cielo piacqe, chiare luci! O bocca, da me mille 
volte si dolcemente baſciata, e dalla quale cosi ſaggie parole fi udi- 
vano ! O bel petto che il mio cuore intanta letizia albergafti! ove 
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And much amaſde to ſce in tombe ſo 22 Wa 

dhe wilt not if ſhe ſaw a dreame, of ſprite that walkd by night. 
Pur comming to her ſelfe ſhe knew them, and ſaid thus: 

„ What, fryer Lawrence, is it you? where is my Romeus?“ 
And then the auncient trier, that greatly ſtood in feare 
1-1 it they lingred over long they ſhould be takey theare, 1 
| n 


0 * . > * 
o ora ciechi, muti, e freddi vi retrovo? Come ſenza voi veggo, 
parlo, o vivo? O miſera mia donna, ove ſei d' Amore condotta? il 
quale vuole che poco ſpazio du triſti amante e ſpenga e alberghi? 
Oim? ! queſto non mi promiſe la ſperanza, e quel deſio; che del tug 
amore primieramente mi acceſero. O ſventurata mia vita, a che ti 
i? E cos dicendo, gli occhi, la bocta, e' petto le baſciava; 

reggi 0 » 8 7 , Pe 
oni ora in maggior pianto abbendando; nel qual diceva: O mura, 
che ſopra mi ſtate, perché, addoſſo cadendomiz non fate ancor 
piu brieve la mia vita? Ma perciocche la morte in liberta di ogn” 
uno eſler ſi vede, viliſſima coſa per certo è deſideratla e non pren- 
derla, E cosi Vampolla, che con l' acqua velenoſiſüma nella manica 
zveva, tirata fuori, parlando fſegui : lo non s> qual deſtino ſopra 
miei nimici e da me morti, nel lor ſepolchro a morire mi conduca 3 
ma poſciachè, o anima mia, preſſo alla, donna noſtra cos giova il 
morire, ora moriamo: e poſtaſi a bocca la cruda acqua nel tuo 
petto tutta la ricevettes Dapoi preſa ! amata giovane, nelle braccia 
forte ſtringendola, diceva : O bel corpo ultimo termine di ogni mio 
deſio, ſe alcun ſentimento dopo il partir dell' anima ti è reſtato, o 
ſe ella il mio crudo morir vede, priego che non le diſpiaccia, che 
non avendo io teco potuto lieto e paleſe vivere, almen fecreto ſe 
meſto teco mi muoja: e molto ſtretto tenendola, la morte aſpet- 
tava. = 

Gu era giunta Pora, che il calor della giovane la fredda e po- 
tente virta della polvere doveſſe avere eſtinta, e ella ſvegliarſi; per- 
che ſtretta e dimenata da Romeo, nelle ſve braccia ſi deſtò, e ri- 
ſentitaſi, dopo un Fran ſolpiro, diſſe: Oimè, ove ſono? chi 
ſicinge ? miſera me !, chi mi baſcia ? e eredendo che queſti frate Lo- 
reuzo fuſſe, grids : A queſto modo, frate, ſerbate la fede a Romeo? 


a queſto modo a lui mi condurrete ſicura? Romeo la donna viva 


ſeutendo, forte fi maraviglid, e forſe di Pigmalione ricordandoſi, 
diſſe : Non mi conolſcete, o dolce donna . non vedete che jo il 
triſto voſtro ſpoſo ſono, per morire appo voi, da Mantova qui ſolo e 
ſecreto venuto? La Giulietta nel monuments vedendoſi, e in brac- 
cio ad uno che diceva eſſere Romeo ſentendoſi. quaſi fuori di 88 
ſteſſa era, et da 8 alquanto ſoſpintolo, e nel viſo guatatolo, e ſus 
bito riconoſciutolo, abbracciandalo mille baſei gli dond, e diſſe 
Qual ſchiochezza vi fece qui entre e contanto pericolo, entrare ? 
Non vi baſtava per le mie lettere avere inteſo, come io mi dovea, con 
lo aiuto di. frate Lorenzo, finger morta, e che di brieve ſarei ftata con 
voi? Allora il triſto giovane, accorto del ſuo gran fallo, incomen- 
cid: Oh miſera la mia forte, oh sfortunato Romeo, oh vieꝑpit di tutti 
dli altri amanti doloroſiſſimo ! io di cid voſtre lettere non ebbi : 
1 le raccontd, come Pietro la ſua non vera morte per vera gli 

e; onde credendola morta, N per farle morende compagnia, 
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In few plaine woordes the whole that was betyde he tolde, 

And with his fingar ſhewd his corps out-ſtretched, ſtiffe, aud 
colde ; 

And then perſuaded her with patience to abyde 

This ſodain great miſchaunce ; and ſayth, that he will ſoone pro- 
vyde | 

In ſome religious houſe for her a quiet place, 

Whers ſhe may ſpend the reſt of lyſe, and where in time percaſe 


She 


ivi preſſo lei tolto il veleno : il quale, come acutiſſimo, ſentiva che 
per tutte le menibra la morte gli cominciaya mandare. 

La ſventurata fanciulla queſto udendo, si dal dolore vinta reſt, 
che altro che le belle ſue chiome, e I innocente petto batterie 
ſtracciarſi fare non ſapeva: e a Romeo, che gia reſupino giacea, baf- 
ciandolo ſpeſſo, un mare della ſue lagrime gli ſpargea ſopra ; e eſ- 
ſendo pin pallida che la cenere divenuta, tutta tremante, difſe— 
Dunque nella mia preſenza e per mia cagione dovete, figner 
mio, morire ? E il Cielo conſideri, che dopo voi (benchè poco) 
io viva? Miſera me! almeno a voi la mia vita poteſſi io donare, e 
ſola morire. | 

Al la quale il giovine con voce languida rifpoſe—Se la mia fede 
el mio amore mai caro vi fu, viva ſpeme mia, per quello vi priego, 
che dopo me non vi ſpiaccia la vita, fe non per altra cagione, almen 
per poter penſare di colui, che del voſtro amore preſo, per voi, di- 
nanzi a' bei voſtri occhi, fi muore. A queſto riſpoſe la donna—Se 
voi per la mia finta morte morite, che debbo io per le voſtra non 
finta fare? Dogliomi foto, che io qui ora dinanzi a voi non abbia il 
modo di morire, e a me ſtella, perciocchè tanto vivo, odio porto; 
ma io ſpero bene che non paſſerà molto, si come ſtato ſono cagione, 
coli ſarò della noſtra morte compagna : — e con fatica, queſte pa- 
role finite, tramortita fit cadde : e riſentitaſi, andava miferamente 
con la bella bocca gli eſtremi ſpirti del ſuo caro amante raccogli- 


endo; il qual verſo il ſuo fine a gran paſſo caminava. 


In queſto tempo avea frate Lorenzo inteſo, come e quando l 
giovane la polyere bevuta aveſſe, et che per morta era ſtata ſeppel- 
Uta: e ſapendo il termine eſſer giunto, nel quale le detta polvere 
la ſua virtù finiva, preſo un ſuo fidate compagno, forſe un' ora in- 
nanzi al giorno all area venne. Alla qual giungendo e ella piagnere 
e dolerſi udendo, per la feſtura del coperchio mirando, e un lume 
dentro vedendovi, maravigliateſi forte, penſò che la giovane, 4 
qualche guiſa, la lucerna con eſſa lei ivi entro portata aveſſe, e che 
{veghata, per tema di alcun morto, o forſe di non ſtar ſempre in 
quel luogo rinchiuſa, ſi rammaricaſſe, e piagneſſe in tal modo. E 
con Vaita del compagno preſtamente aperta la ſepoltura, vide Giu- 
lietta, la quale, tutta ſcapigliata e dolente, s'cra in ſedere levata, et i! 
quaſi morto amante nel fuo grembo recato s'avea; alla quale eg 
diſſe; Dunque temevi, $>livola mia, che io qui dentro ti laſcialc! 
morire? E ella il frate vedendo, e il piantg raddoppiando, riſpoſe— 
Anzi temo io, che voi con la vita me ne traggiate. Deh, per la pi- 
eta di Dio, reſerrate il ſepolchro, e andatevene, in guiſa che 10 qui 
mi muoja: ovvero porgetemi un coltello, che io nel mio petto ferendo, 
di doglia mi tragga. Oh padre mio, oh padre mio, ben * 7 
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che may with wiſdome's meane meaſure her mourning breſt, 
And unto her tormented ſoule call back exiled reſt, 
But loe, as ſoon as ſhe had caſt her ruthfull eye w 
On Romeus' face, that pale and wan faſt by her fide dyd lye, 
Straight way ſhe dyd unitop the conduites of her teares, 
And out they guſhe ;—with cruell hand ſhe tare her golden heates, 
But when ſhe neither could her ſwelling ſorow ſwage, 
Ne yet her tender hart abyde her ſieknes“ furious rage, 
Falne on his corps ſhe lay Jong panting on his face, 
And then with all her force and ſtrength the ded corps did em- 
brace, | 


i-ttera! Ben ſard io maritata ? Ben me guidarete a Romeo. Ve- 
detelo, gli nel mio grembo gia morto. raccontandogli tutto il 
fatto, glielo moſtrͤ. Frate Lorenzo queſto coſe udendo, come in- 
ſenſato ſi ſtava; e mirando il giovine, il qual per paſſare di queſta 
all altra vita era, forte piagnendo, lo chiamo, dicendo: O Romeo, 
qual ſciagura mi tha tolto ? parlami alquanto, ; drizza a me un poco 
gui occhi tuo? O Romeo, vedi la tua cariſſima Giuilietta, che ti 
prega che la miri; perche non reſpondi almeno a lei, nel cui bel 
zrembo ti giaci? Romeo al caro nome della ſua donna, alzo al- 
quanto gli languidi occhi dalla vicina morte gravati, e vedutala, gli 
richiuſe ; e poco dipoi per le ſue membra la morte diſcorrendo, tutte 
torcendoſi, fatto un brieve ſoſpiro, fi mori.“ 8 
Morto nella guiſa che divilato vi ho il miſero amante, dopo molto 
pianto, gia vicinandoſi il giorns, diſſe il frate alla giovane A tu 
Giulietta, che farai ? la qual teſtamente riſpoſe - morrommi qui entro. 
Come, figliuola, diſſe egli, non dire queſto; eſci fuori, che quan- 
tunque non ſappia che di te farmi, pur non ti manchera il rin- 
chiu lerta in qualche ſanto moniſtero, et ivi pregar ſempre Dio 
te de per lo morto tuo ſpoſo, ſe biſogno ne ba. Al qual diſſe la 
donna: „ Padre, altro non vi domando io che queſta grazia, la quale 
per lo amor che voi alla felice memoria de coſtui portafte, (e mo 
itrogli Romeo) mii farete volentieri, e queſto fie, di non far mai 
paleſe la noſtra morte: acciocche gli noſtri corpi poſſano inſieme ſem - 
pre in queſto ſepolchro ſtare; et ſe per caſo il morir noſtro ſi riſa- 
peſſe, per Io gia detto amore, vi priego che i noſtri miſeri padri, in 
nome di ambo noi, vogliate pregare, che quelli, i quali Amore in 
und ſteſſo fuoco arſe, e ad una iſteſſa morte conduſſe, non fia loro 
grave in uno iſteſſo ſepolchro laſciare. E voltataſi al giacente cor- 
po di Romeo, il cui capo ſopfa uno origliere, che con lei nell“ arca 
era ſtato laſciata, poſto aveva, gli occhi meglio rinchiuſi avendogli, 
e di lagrime il freddo volto bagnandogli, diſſe— Che debbo io ſenza 
te in vita piu fare, Signor mio? E che altro mi reſta verſo te, ſe 
non con la mia morte ſeguirti? niente altro certo: accioectie da te, 
dal quale la morte ſolo mi poteva ſeparare, la iſteſſa morte ſeparare 
non mi poſſa. E detto queſto, la ſua gran ſciagura nell' auimo re- 
catad, e la perdita del cara amante ricordandoli, deliberando di 
piu non vivere, raccolto a se il fiato, e per bono ſpazio tenutolo, e 
polcia con un gran grids fuori mandando, ſopra il morto corpo 
morta ricadde,** f ; 
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As though with ſigles, with ſobs, with force, and buſy payne, 
She would him rayſe, and him reſtore from death to lyfe agayne: 
A thouſand times ſhe kiſt his mouth, as cold as ſtone, 

And it unkiſt agayne as oft; then gan ſhe thus to mone : 
Ah pleaſant prop of all my thoughts, ah onely grounde 
Of all the ſweete delights that yet in all my life J founde, 

Did ſuch aſſured truſt within thy hart repoſe, 


1 hat in this place and at this time, thy church- yard thou haft 
choſe; £3 

Betwixt the armes of me, thy perfect- loving make, 

Ahd thus by meanes of me to ende thy life, and for my ſake ? 

Even in the flowring of thy youth, when unto thee 

Thy lyte mutt deare (as to the moſt) and pleaſant ought to bee, 
How could this tender corps withſtand the cruell fight 

Of furious death, that wonts to fray the ſtouteſt with his ſight ? 
How could thy dainty youth agree with willing hart 

In this ſo fowle infected place ro dwell, where now thou art? 
Where ſpitefull Fortune hath appoynted thee to bee 

The dainty foode of 23 wormes, unworthy ſure of thee. 
Alas, alas, alas, what neded now anew 

My wonted ſorowes, doubled twiſe, againe thus to renewe; 
Which both the time and eke my patient long abode - 

Should now at length have quenched quite, and under foote have 

trode ? | | Ron's 

Ah wretch and caytive that T am, even when I thought 

To tynd my paintull paſſion's ſalve, | myſt the thing 1 ſought z 
And to my mortall harine the tatal knife I grounce, 

That gave to me ſo depe, ſo wide, ſo cruell dedly wounde. 

Ah thou, moſt forturate and moſt unhappy tombe! 

For thou ſhalt beare, from age to age, witnes in time to comme 
Of the molt perfect league betwixt a payre of lovers, 

That were the moſt unfortunate and fortunate of others; 
Receare the latter ſigh, receave the latter pang, | 

Of the moſt cruell of cruell ſlaves that wrath and death ay wrang.“ 
And when our Juliet would continue {till her mone,. 

The fryer and the ſervant fled, and left her there alone; 
For they a ſodayne noyſe faſt by the place did heare, 

And leſt they might be taken there, greatly they ſtood in ſcare, 
When Juliet ſaw herſelf leit in the vault alone, 

That trecly ſhe might woorke her will, for let or ſtay was none, 
Then once for all ſhe tooke the cauſe of all her harmes, 
The body dead of Romeus, and cla'ped it in her armes; 

Then ſhe with earneſt kiſſe ſufhciently did prove, 1. 
hat more than by the feare of death, ſhe was attaint by love; 
And then paſt deadly teare, (for lyfe he had ſhe care) | 
With haſty hand ſhe did draw out the dagger that he ware. 
O welcome death, quoth ſhe, end of unhappines,  - 
"I'hat alſo are beginning of aſſured happines, 
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gear not to dart me nowe, thy ſtripe no longer ſtay, 
Protong no longer now my lyte, I hate this long delaye ; 
For ſtraight my parting ſprite, out of this carkas fled, 
At eaſe, ſhall finde my Romeus' ſprite emong ſo many ded, 
And thou my loving lord, Romeus, my truſty feere, 
If knowledge yet doe reſt in thee, if thou theſe woordes doſt heer, 
Receve thou her, whom thou didſt love fo lawfully, * 
That cauſd alas! thy violent death, although unwillingly; 
And therefore willingly offers to thee her goſt, 
To thend that no wight els but thou might have juſt cauſe to 
boſte 
Thinjoying of my love, which ay I have reſerved 
Free from the reſt, bound unto thee, that haſt it well deſerved : 
That ſo our parted ſprites from light that we ſee here, 
In place of eudleſſe light and bliſſe may ever live y- fore.“ 
Theſe ſaid, her ruthleſſe hand through gyrt her valiant hart: 
Ah, ladies, helpe with teares to wayle the ladie's dedly ſmart ! 
She grones, ſhe ſtretcheth out her limmes, ſhe ſhuttes her eyes, 
And from her corps the ſprite doth flye ;—what ſhould I ſay ? ſhe 
dyes. 
The 2 of the towne the whilſt are paſſed by, 
And through the grates the candle light within the tombe they 
ſpye ; | | 
Whereby they did ſuppoſe inchaunters to be comme, | 
That with prepared inſtruments had opend wide the tombe, 
In purpoſe ro abuſe the bodies of the ded, | 
Which by their ſcience? ayde abuſde, do ſtand them oft in ſted. 
"Theyr curious harts deſyre the truth hereof to know; 
T wy they by certaine ſteppes deſcend. - where they do fynd be- 
ow, | | 
in claſped armes y-wrapt the huſband and the wyfe, 
In whom as yet they ſeemd to ſee ſomme certaine markes of lyfe. 
But when more euriouſly with leyſure they did vew, | 
The certainty of both theyr deaths aſſuredly they knew: 
Then here and there ſo long with carefull eye they ſought, 
That at the length hidden they found the murtherers ; — fo they 
thought, n. een — | 
In 3 depe that night they lodgde them under grounde ; 
The _ day do they tell the prince the miſcheefe that they 
ound. " . 
The newes was by and by throughout the towne dyſpred, 
Both of the taking of the fryer, and of the two found ded, 
Thether you might have ſeene whole houſholds forth to ronne, 
Tor 1 the tombe where they did heare this wonder ſtraunge was 
onne, - « | | | | 
The great, the ſmall, the riche, the poore, the yong, the olde, 
Wich haſty pace do ronne to ſee, but rew when they beholde. 


And 
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And that the murtherers to all men might be knowne, 
Gy as the murder's brute abrode through all the towne way 
lowne) | 
The prince did ſtraight ordaine, the corſes that wer founde. 
Should be ſet forth upon a ſtage hye rayſed from tho grounde, 
Right in the ſelfe ſame fourme, ſhewde forth to all mens fight, 
That in the hollow valt they had been found that other night ; 
And eke that Romeus' man and fryer Lawrence ſhould | 
Be openly examined ; for els the people would 
Have muxmured, or faynd there were ſome waighty cauſe 
Why openly they were not calde, and ſo convict by lawes. 
The holy fryer now, and reverent by his age, 
In great reproche ſet to the ſhew upon the open ſtage, 
(A thing that ill beſeemde a man of ſilver heares) 
His beard as whyte as mylke he bathes with great faſt-falling 
teares : | | 
Whom ſtraight the dredfull judge commaundeth to declare 
Both, how this murther hath been donne, and who the murtherer; 
are ; a 
For that he nere the tombe was founde at howres unfitte, 
And had with him thoſe iron tooles for ſuch a purpoſe fitte. 
The frier was of lively ſprite and free of ſpeche, 
The judge's woords appald him not, ne were his witres to ſeeche 
But with adviſed heed a while fyrit did he ſtay, 
And then with bold aſſured yoyce aloud thus gan he ſay: 
„My lordes, there is not one emong you, ſet togyther, 
So that, affection ſet aſide, by wiſdome he conſider 
My former paſſed lyfe, and this my extreme age, 
And eke this heavy fight, the wreke of frantike Fortune's rage, 
But that, amaſed much, doth wonder at this chaunge, 
So great, ſo ſodainly befalne, unlooked for, and ſtraunge. 
For I rhat in the ſpace of fixty yeres and tenne, 
Since fyrſt I did begin, to ſoone, to lead my lyfe with men, 
And with the worlde's vaine thinges-myſelte 1 did acquaint, 
Was never yet, in open place, at any time attaynt 
With any cryme, in weight as heavy as a ruſhe, 
Ne is there any ſtander by can make me gylty bluſhe 
Although before the face of God I doe confeſſe | 
My ſelfe to be the finfulſt wretch of all this mighty preſſe, 
When readieſt | am and likelieſt to make 
My great accompt, which no man els for me ſhall undertake ; 
When wormes, the earth, and death, doe cyte me every howre, 
Tappeare before the judgment ſeate of everlaſting powre, 
And falling ripe I ſteppe upon my grave's brinke, 
Even then, am !, moſt wretched wight, as eche of you doth thinke, 
Through my moſt hay nous deede, with hedlong ſway throwne 
downe, 


In greateſt daunger of my lyfe, and damage of renow:.e, 


L 


(And for a witnes of my woordes my hart atteſteth him, 
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ring, whence in your head this new conceite doth ryſe, 
1 — hart increaſeth ſtill your vayne and in farmile) 
May be the hugenes of theſe teares of myne, percaſe, | 
That ſo abundantly downe fall by eyther ſyde my face 
As though the memory in ſcriptures were not kept Y 
That Chriſt our Saviour himſelfe tor ruth and pitie wept: 
And more, who ſo will reade, y-written ſhall he fynde, 
That teares are as true meſſengers of man's ungylty mynde. 
Or els, a liker proofe that I am in the cryme, 
You ſay theſe preſent yrons are, and the ſuſpected time: 
As though all howres alike had not been made above ! | 
Did Chriſt not ſay, the day had twelve? whereby he ſought to 
roveys | 
That no reſpec of howres ought juſtly to be had, 
But at all times men have the choyſe of doing good or bad ; 
Even as the ſprite of God the harts of men doth gyde, 
Or as it leaveth them to ſtray from virtue's path aſyde. 
As for the yrons that were taken in my hand, | 
As now I deeme, I need not ſeeke to make ye underſtand 
ro what uſe yron firſt was made, when it began; 
How of it ſelfe it helpeth not, ne yet can hurt a man. 
The thing that hurteth is the malice of his will, 
That ſuch indifferent thinges is wont to uſe and order yl1l. 
Thus much I thought to ſay, to cauſe you ſo to know 
That neither theſe my pucous teares, though nere ſo faſt they 
flowe, 4 
Ne yet theſe yron tooles, nor the ſuſpected time, 
Can juſtly prove the murther donne, or damne me of the eryme: 
No one of theſe hath powre, ne power have all the three, 
To make me other than I am, how ſo I ſeeme to be. 
But ſure my conſcience, if I fo gylt deſerve, | 
For an appeacher, witneſſe, and a hangman, eke ſhould ſerve ; 
For through: mine age, whole heares of long time ſince were hore, - 
And credyt greate that I was in, with you, in time tofore, 
And eke the ſojorne ſhort that Jon earth muſt make, 
That every day and howre do loke my journey hence to take, 
My conſcience inwardly ſhould more torment me thriſe, 
Then all the outward deadly payne that all you could devyſe. 
But God I prayſe, I feele no worme that gnaweth me, 
And from remorſes pricking ſting I joy that I am free: 
I mcane, as touching this, wherewith you troubled are, | 
Wherewith you ſhould be troubled {U11, if I my ſpeche ſhout ſpare, 
But tothe end 1 may fet all your hearts at reſt, | 
And pluck out all the ſerupels that are rooted in your breſt, 


Which might perhappes henceforth inereaſiog more and more, 


Within your conſcience alſo increaſe your cuteleſſe fore, 
Iſweare by yonder heavens, whither I hope to clym, 
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Whoſe mighty hand doth welde them in+thyer violent ſway, — 
And on the rolling ſtormy ſeas the heavy earth doth ſtay) When 
That 1 will make a ſhort and eke a true dy ſcourſe A cet 


Of this moſt wofull tragedy, and ſhew both thend and ſourſe 
Of theyr unhappy death, which you perchaunce no leſſe 

Will wonder at then they alas! poore lovers in diſtreſſe, 
Tormented much in mynd, not forcing lively breath, _ 
With ſtrong and patient hart did yelde them ſelfe to cruell death 
Such was the mutual love wherein they burned both, ; 
And of theyr promyſt frendſhippe's fayth ſo ſtedy was the troth,” 


And then the auncient fryer began to make diſcourſe, Deſy 
Even from the firſt, of Romeus' and Juliet's amours ; And 
How firſt by ſodayn fight the one the other choſe, And! 
And 'twixt them ſelfe dyd knitte the knotte which onely death | 

might loſe ; . And | 
And how, within a while, with hotter love oppreſt, The 
Under confeſſion's cloke, to him themſelte they have addreſt; To | 
And how with ſolemne othes they have proteſted both, And, 
That they in hart are maried by promiſe and by othe ; 
And that —_ he graunt the rytes of church to geve, He p 
They hal be forſt by earneſt love in ſinneſul ſtate to live: And 
Which thing when he had wayde, and when he underſtoode Tl 
That the agreement rwixt them twayne was lawfull, honeſt, good, My! 
And all thinges peyſed well, it ſeemed meet to bee And 
(For lyke they were of nobleneſſe, age, riches, and degree); This 
Hoping that ſo at length ended might te the ſtryfe Whi 
Of Montagewes and Capelets, that led in hate theyr lyfe, And 
Thinking to woorke a worke well-pleaſing in God's fight, The 
In fecrer ſhrift he wedded them ; and they the ſelfe ſame night Tha 
Made up the mariage in houſe of Capilet, Tha 
As well doth know (if ſhe be aſkt) the nurce of Juliet. The 
He told how Romeus fled ſor reving Tybalt's lyfe, The 
And how, the whilſt, Paris the earle was offred to his wife; Tha 
And how the lady dyd ſo great a wrong dyſdayne, 
And how to arif. unto his church ſhe came to him agayne; Soo 
And how ſhe fell flat downe before his feet aground, Tha 
And how ſhe ſware, her hand and bloody knife ſhould wound 1 
Her harmleſs hart, except that he ſome meane dyd fynde Hay 
To dyſappoynt the earles attempt; and ſpotles fave her mynde, The 
Wherefore, he doth conclude, although that long before Bec: 
By thought of death and age he had refuſde for evermore Wh 


The hidden arts which he delighted in, in youth, | 
Yet wonne by her importunenes, and by his inward ruth, 
And fearing leſt ſhe would her cruell vowe dyfcharge, 
His cloſed confcience he had opened and ſet at large 
And rather did he chooſe to ſuffer for one tyme 


Ilis ſoule to be ſpotted ſomdeale with ſmall and eaſy * 
| | n 
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hat the lady ſhould, wery of lyving breath 2 
122 her telle, and daunger much her ſeely foul by death; 
Wherefore his auncient artes agay ne he puttes in ure; 

A certaine powder gave he her, that made her ſlepe ſo ſure, 

That they her held for dead ; and how that fryer John 

With letters ſent to Romeue to Mantua is gone; 

Of whom he knoweth not as yet, what is become ; | 

And how that dead he found his frend within her kindred's tombe. 

He thinkes with poy ſon ſtrong, tor care the young man ſterved, 

Suppofing Juliet dead; and how that Juliet hath carved 

| wich Romeus dagger drawne her hart, and yelded breath, 

Deſyrous to accompany her lover after death ; 

And how they could not fave her, ſo they were afeard, 

And hidde themſelfe, dreading the noyſe of watchmen, that they 
heard, | 

And for the proofe of this his tale, he doth deſyer 

The judge to ſend forthwith to Mantua for the fryer, 

To learne his cauſe of ſtay, and eke to read his letter, . 

And, more beſide, to thend that they might judge his cauſe the 
better, | 

He pruyeth them depoſe the nurce of juliet, 8 

And Romeus' man, whom at unawares beſyde the tombe he met. 

Then Peter, not ſo much, as erſt he was, diſmayd: 

My lordes, quoth he, too true is all that tryer Laurence ſayd. 

And when my maiſter went into my miſtres' grave, 

This letter that J offer you, unto me he gave, 

Which he him ſelfe dyd write, as I do underſtand, 

And charged me to offer them unto his father's hand. 

The opened packet doth conteyne in it the {ame 

That erſt the ſkilfull fryer fayd ; and eke the wretche's name 

That had at his requeſt the dedly poyſon ſold, 

The price of it, and why he bought his letters playne have tolde. 

The caſe unfolded fo and open now it lyes, | 

That they could wiſh no better proofe, ſave ſeeing it with theyr 
eyes: 

So orderly all thinges were tolde, and tryed out, 

That in the preaſe there was not one that ſtoode at all in doute, 

The wyſer ſort, to counſell called by Eſcalus, 

Have geven advice, and Eſcalus ſagely decreeth thus: 

The nurſe of Juliet is baniſht in her age, 

Becauſe that from the parentes ſhe dyd hyde the mariage, 

Which might have wrought much good had it in time been 
knowne, 


Where now by her concealing it a miſcheefe great is growne ; 
And Peter, for he dyd obey his maſter's heſt, a 
In woonted freedome had good leave to leade his lyfe in reſt ; 
Thapothecary high is hanged by the throte, 


And, for the pay nes he tooke with him, the hangman had his cote. 
0 But 


, 
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Bur row what ſhall betyde of this gray-bearded ſyre, 
Of fryer Lawrence thus araynde, that good barefooted fryre 3 
Becauſe that many times he woorthily did ſerve „ 
The common welth, and 'in his lyfe was never found to ſwerve, 
He was diſcharged quyte, and no marke of defame 
Did ſeeme to blot or touch at all the honour of his name, 
But of him ſelfe he went into an hermitage, 
Two miles from Veron towne, where he in prayers paſt ſorth his 
age ; — 
Till that from earth to heaven his heavenly ſprite dyd flye : 
Fyve yeres he lived an hermite, and an hermite dyd he dye. 
The ſtraungenes of the chaunce, when tryed was the truth, 
The Montagewes and Capelets hath moved fo to ruth, 
That with theyr emptyed teares theyr choler and theyr rage 
as emptied quite; and they, whoſe wrath no wiſdom could af. 
wage, af. 5 
Nor — of the prince, ne mynde of murthers donne, 
At length, (fo mighty Jove it would) by pitye they are wonne, 
And left that length of time might from our myndes remove . 
The memory of ſo perfect, ſound, and ſo approved love, 
The bodies dead, removed from vaulte where they did dye, 
In ſtately toimbe, on pillars great of marble, rayſe they bye, 
On every ſyde above were ſet, and eke beneath, 


| Great ſtore of cunning epitaphes, in honor of thyer death, 


And even at this day the tombe is to be ſeene ; 

So that among the monumentes that in Verona been, 
'T here is no monument more worthy of the ſight, 
Then 1s the tombe of Juliet and Romeus her knight. 


+ Imprinted at London in Fleete Streete within Temble 
barre, at the ſigne of the hand and ſtarre, by 
Richard Tottill the xix day of November. An. 
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Perſons Repreſented. 


CLAUDIUS, king of Denmark. 
Hamlet, /on zo the former, and nephew to the preſ; 
king. 
Fortinbras, RE of Norway. 
Polonius, lord chamberlain. 
Horatio, friend Io Hamlet. 
Laertes, ſon to Polonius. 
Voltimand, 
Cornelius, 
Roſencrantz, 
Guildenſtern, 
Oſrick, a courtter. 
Another courtier. 
A prieſt. 
Marcellus INS 
Bernardo, 8 Meers. 
Franciſco, à ſoldier. 
Reynaldo, ſervant to Polonius. | 
A captain ; an Ambaſſador. 3 
Get of Hamlet's father. . LT 


5 | been 


Gertrude, queen of Deumark, and mother to Hamlli. 5 
Ophelia, daughter to Polonius. 


cour tiers. 


Lords, ladies, players, grave Ares, ſailors, meſſengers, 
and other attendants. 
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Franciſco on his pofl. Enter to him Bernardo. 


Her. Who's there? | 

Fran. Nay, anſwer me“; ſtand, and unfold your- 
ſelf. 

Ber. Long live the king ! 

I'ran, Bernardo? 


Ber. He. 
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Hamlet. ] The original ſtory on which this play is built, may 
be found in Saxo Grammaticus the Daniſh hiſtorian. | From 
thence Felleforeſt adopted it in his collection of novels, in ſeven 
rolumes, which he began in 1564, and continued to publiſh 
trough ſuceedingyears. From this work, The Hy/icrie of Hamblett, 
quarto, bl. I. was tranflated. -T have hitherto met with no earlier 
edition of the play than one in the year 1604, though it muſt have 
been performed before that time, as I have ſeen a copy of Speght's 
edition of Chaucer, which formerly belonged to Dr. Gabriel 
Harvey, (the antagoniſt of Naſh) who, in his own hand-writing, 
has ſet down the play, as a performance with which he was well ac- 
quainted, in the year 1598, His words are theſe : “The younger 
„ ſort take much delight in Shakeſpeare's Venus and Adonis; but 
* his Lucrece, and his tragedy. of Hamlet Prince of Denmarke, 
have it in them to pleaſe the wiſer ſort, 1598.” 

In the books. of the Stationers? Company this play was entered 
by James Roberts, July 26, 1602, under the title of. A booke 
called The Rewenge of Hamlett, Prince of Denmarke, as it was 
lately ated by the Lord Chamberlain his ſervantes.“ 
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Fran. You come moſt carefully upon your Bous 
Ber. Tis now ſtruck twelve; get thee to bed, 
Franciſco, | 
Fran. For this relief, much thanks: 'tis bitter cold 
And I am fick at heart. 
Ber. Have you had quiet guard? 
Fran. Not a moule ſtirring. 
Ber. Well, good night. 
If you do meet Horatio and Marcellus, 
3 The rivals of my watch, bid them make hafte, 


Enter 


In Eaftwvard Hoe by Geo. Chapman, Ben Jonſon, and Jobn 
Marſton, 1605, is a fling at the hero of this tragedy. A footman 
named Hamlet enters, md a tankard-bearer aſks him“ *$foote, 
Hamlet, are you mad: The following particulars relative to 
the date of this piece, are borrowed from Dr. Farmer's Eſſay on 
the Learning of Shakſpeare, p. 85, 86, ſecond edition. 


Greene, in the Epiſtle prefixed to his Arcadia, hath a laſh at | 


ſome „ vaine glorious tragedians,” and very plainly at Shakſpeare 
in particular. —** I leave all theſe to the mercy of their mother- 
tonguc, that feed on nought but the crums that fall from the 27. 
{ator's trencher. That could ſcarcely /atizize their neck verſe if 
they mould have neede, yet £xgli/h Seneca read by candlelight 
yeelds many good ſentences—hee will aftord you whole Hamlets, I 
| ſhould ſay, haxudfuls of tragicall ſpeeches.” I cannot determine ex- 
actly when this Eile was firſt publifhed ; but, I fancy, it will 
carry the original Hamlet ſomewhat further back than we hare 
hitherto done: and it may be obſerved, that the oldeſt copy now 
extant, is faid to be ** enlarged to almoſt as much againe as it was.” 


Gabriel Harwey printed at the end of the year 1592, © Foure Let- 


ters and certaine Sonnetts, eſpecially touching Robert Greene:” in 
one of which his Arcadia is mentioned. Now Naſb's Epiſtle muſt 
have been previous to theſe, as Gabriel is quoted in it with ap- 
plauſe ; and the Foure Letters were the beginning of a quarrel. 
Naj replied, in Strange News of the intercepting certaine Let- 
ters, and a Convoy of Verſes, as they were going privilie to vic- 
tual the Low Countries, 1593. Harvey rejoined. the fame year 
in © Pierce's Supererogation, or a new Praiſe of the old Aſſe.“ 
And Naſh again, in Have with you to Saffron Walden, or Ca- 
Briell Harvey's Hunt is up; containing a full anſwer to the eldeſt 
ſonne of the halter- maker, 1596.“ V/ died before 1606, 33 
appears from an old comedy called The Return from Par- 
naſſus“ STEEVENS. | f 

3 Therivals of my watch,] Rivals, for partners. 3 


V 
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Enter Horatio, and Marcellus. 


Fran. I think, I hear them. —Stand, ho! Who is 
there ? 

Her. Friends to this ground. 

Mar. And liegemen to the Dane. 

Fran. Give you good night. 

Mar. O, farewel, honeſt ſoldier : 

Who hath reliev'd you ? 

Fran. Bernardo hath my place. 

Give you good night. [Exit Franciſco. 

Mar. Holla ! Bernardo ! 

Ber. Say, 

What, is Horatio there ? 


Hor. 


By rivals of the watch ate meant thoſe who were to watch on the 
next adjoining ground. Rivals, in the original ſenſe of the word, 
were proprietors of neighbouring lands, parted only by a brook, 
which belonged equally to both, Hanmer. 
So, in Heywood's Rape of Lucrece, 1636: 
© Tullia. Aruns, aſſociate him. 
« Aruns, A rival with my brother, &c,”? 
Again, in the T he Tragedy of Hoffman, 1637: 

% And make thee rival in thoſe governments.“ 
Again, in Antony and Cleopatra, act iii. ſc, 5 :—having made uſe 
of him in the wars againſt Pompey, preſently deny'd him vi- 
valry,” STEEYENS. | 
I ſhould propoſe to point and alter this paſſage thus — 
It you do meet Horatio, and Marcellus 
The rival of my watch— 
Horatio is repreſented throughout the play as a gentleman of no 
profeſſion. Marcellus was an officer, and conſequently did that 
through duty, for which Horatio had no motive but curioſity, 
Beſides, there is but one perſon on each watch, Bernardo comes 
to relieve Franciſco, and Marcellus to ſupply the place of ſome 
o her on the adjoining ſtation. The reaſon why Bernardo as well 
a5 the reſt expect Horatio, was becauſe he knew him to be in- 
formed of what had happened the night before. WaR NEN. 
by rivals the ſpeaker certaiply means partners (according to Dr, 
Warburton's explanation), or thoſe whom he expected to watch 
with him. Marcellus had watched with him before; whether as à 
centinel, a volunteer, or from mere curioſity, we do not learn: but, 
vhich ever it was, it ſeems evident that his ſtation was on the ſame 


8 2 ſpot 
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+ Hor. A piece of him. 19 
Ber. Welcome, Horatio; welcome, good Marcellus 
Mar. What 5, has this thing appear'd again to- 
night? 
5 Ber. I have ſeen nothing. 
| ets Mar. Horatio ſays, tis but our phantaſy ; 
| And will not let belief take hold of him, 
| Touching this dreaded fight, twice ſeen of us: 
Therefore J have intreated him along, 
With us to watch 5 the minutes of this night: 
| That, if again this apparition come, 
| He may approve our eyes, and ſpeak to it. 
Hor. Tuſh! tuſh ! "twill not appear. 


fpot with Bernardo, and that there is noother centinel by them relicy. 
ed. Poſſibly Marcellus was an officer, whole buſineſs it was to Ui 
each watch, and perhaps continue with it ſome time. Horatio, us 
it appears, watches out of curiolity, But in act ii. ſc. 1. to Ham. 
let's queſtion, Hold you the watch to night ? Horatio, Marcellus, 
and Bernardo, all anſwer, Ve do, my honour'd lord. The folio in- 
deed, reads both, which one may with greater propriety refer to 
Marcellus and Bernardo. If we did not find the latter gentleman 
in ſuch good company, we might have taken him to have been 
like Franciſco whom he reheves, an honeft but common ſoldier, 
The ſtrange indiſcriminate uſe of Italian and Roman names in 
this and other plays, makes 1t obvious that the author was very 
Jittle converſant in even the rudiments of either layguaze. 
| | REMARKS, 

4 Hor. A piece of him. ] But why a picce? He fays this as he 

gives his hand. Which direction thould be marked. 
| | Wan BUR rox. 
OR A piece of him, is, T believe, no more than a cant expreſſion. 
| STEEVENS, 

s What, &c.] The quarto gives this ſpeech to Horatio. 

6 —the minutes of this night ;] This ſeems to have been an ex- 
preſſion common in Shakſpeare's time. I find it in one of Ford's 
plays, The Fancies, act v: ö | 

*© ] promile ere the minutes of the night,” STEEVENS» 


7 « — approve our eyes Add a new eltimony to that of 
our eyes. JoꝝxsOox. : | 
do, in Heywood's Iron Age, 1632: The 

] can by grounded arguments approve 
«© Your power and potency,” "3p 
See vol. vii. p. 450. STEEVENS» 


Ber. 
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Her. Sat down a while; - 

And let us once again aflail your ears, 

That are fo fortified againſt our ſtory, 

» What we two nights have ſeen. 

Ho,. Well, fit we down, 

And let us hear Bernardo ſpeak of this. 

Her. Laſt night of all, 
When yon ſame ſtar, that's weſtward from the pole, 
Had made his courſe to illume that part of heaven 
Where now it burns, Marcellus, and my ſelf, 

The bell then beating one, 
Mar. P cace, break t thee off; look, aha it comes 
again! 


Enter Ghoſt. 


Her. In the ſame figure, like the king that's dead, 
Maur. Thou art a ſcholar, ſpeak to it, Horatio “. 
Ber. Looks 1t not like the king ? mark it, Ho- 
ratio. 

Hor. Moſt like: it harrows me with thaw, and 
wonder, 

B-r. It would be ſpoke to. 

lar. Speak to it, Horatio. 


23 


NM Hat «ve two nights have ſeen.] This line is by Hanmer given 

to Marcellus, but without neceſſity. Jouxsox. | 

Thou art a ſcholar, /þeak to it Horatio.) It has always been a 

rulgar notion that ſpirits and ſupernatural beings can only be 

ſpoken to with propriety or effect by perſons of learning. Thus 

Toby in The Night=walier, by Beaumont and F letcher, ſays : 

10 It grows ſtill longer, 

is ſteeple-high now; and it ſails away Nurſe, 

« Let's call the butler up, for he peals Latin, 

% And that will daunt the devil.“ 

In like manner the honeſt Butler in Mr. Addiſon's Drummer, 

. recommends the ſteward to ſpeak ne to the ghoſt in that play. 
EvprTor, 

It harrows me, &c.] To harrow is to conquer, to ſubdue, 

The word is of Saxon origin, 80, in the old bl. 1, romance of 

ge Folamoure of Artoys : 

«the ſyore by him that harorued hell.” Sree ves, 


8 3 ; Hor. 
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Hor. R 4-0 thou, that uſurp'ſt this time of 
nignt, p £25 
Together with that fair and warlike form 
In which the majeſty of bury'd Denmark 
Did ſometime march ? by heaven I charge thee 
ſpeak. : ; 

Mar. It is offended. 

Ber. See! it ſtalks away, 

Hor. Stay ; ſpeak ; I charge thee, ſpeak. 
| — * [Exit Ghept, 
Mar. Tis gone, and will not anſwer. | 

Ber. How now, Horatio? you tremble, and look 

ale : | 
Is not this ſomething more than phantaſy ? 
What think you of it? 

Her. Before my God, I might not this believe, 
Without the ſenſible and true avouch  _ 
Of mine own eyes. 222 

Mar. Is it not like the king? 
Hor. As thou art to thyſelt : 
Such was the very armour he had on, 
When he the ambitious Norway combated ; 
So frown'd he once, when in an angry parle 2, 
He ſmote the + ſledded Polack on the ice. 
"Tis ſtrange. e 


earn 


Mar. 


2 -an angry parle, ] This is one of the affected words intro- 
duced by Lily. So, in Two Wiſe Men and all the Reſ Fools, 1619: 
. r you told me at our laſt parle.“ STEEvEns, 
3 He ſmote the /ledded Polack on the ice.) Pole-ax in the com- 
mon editions, He ſpeaks of a prince of Poland whom' he flew in 
battle. He uſes the word Polack again, act ii. ſc. 4. Porr. 
Polack was, in that age, the term for an inhabitant of Poland: 
Polaque, French. As in FE. Daviſon's tranſlation of Paſſeratius“s 
epitaph on Henry III. of France, publiſhed by Camden: 
Whether thy chance or choice thee hither brings, 
&« Stay, paſſenger, and wail the beſt of kings. K) 
„This little ſtone a great king's heart doth hold, 
© Who rul'd the fickle French and Polacks bold: 
J 
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Mar. Thus, twice before, 5 and juſt at this dead 
hour, | | . 
With martial ſtalk he hath gone by our watch. 
Hr. In what particular thought to work, I know 
not; | | 
But, in the 7 groſs and ſcope of mine opinion, 
This bodes ſome ſtrange eruption to our ſtate. 
Mar. Good now, fit down, and tell me, he that 
knows, 
Why this ſame ſtrict and moſt obſervant watch 
So nightly toils the ſubject of the land ? 
And why ſuch daily caft * of brazen cannon, 


© Whom, with a mighty warlike hoſt attended, 
& With trait'rous knife a cowled monſter ended. 
© So frail are even the higheſt earthly things, 
Go, paſſenger, and wail the hap of kings.” Jokxsox. 
Again, in Vittoria Corombona, &c. 1612 : 
. &« — | ſcorn him 
« Like a ſhav*'d Pohack—” STEEvENS. 
+ A /led, or /ledge] Is a carriage without wheels, made uſe of in 
the cold countries. So, in Tamburlaine, or the Scythian Shepherd, 


1590. 


cc 


upon an ivory. e 
„%% Thou ſhalt be drawn among the frozen poles.” 
| STEEVENS. 

5 — and juſt at this dead hour,] The old quarto reads zumpe : 
but the following editions diſcarded it for a more faſiionable 
word, WARBURTON. 

The old reading is, jump at this fame hour; ſame is a kind of 
correlative to Jump ; juft is in the oldeſt folio. I he correction 
Was 7 made my the author. JQH NSON, 

Jump and juft were ſynonymous in the time of Shakſpeare. 
Ben Jonſon ſpeaks of verſes made on jump names, i. e. names that 
ſuit exactly. Naſh ſays—“ and ;zzpe, imitating a verſe in As in 
præſenti.“ So, in Chapman's May Day, 1611; 

„ Your appointment was /zmpe at three, with me,” 
Again, in M. u', tranſlation of the Andria of Terence, 1588 : 
Comes he this day ſo imp in the very time of this 
marriage?“ STEEV4NS, 

5 Ir what particular thought to wort,] i, e. What particular 
train of thinking to follow. ,STEEVENS: 

7 — Groſs and ſcope J General thoughts, and tendency at 
large. JouNsow. | 
* — daily cait-] The quartos read cf, STEEVENS, 
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And foreign mart for implements of war ? 

Why ſuch impreſs of ſhip-wrights, whoſe fore taf 
Ds not divide the Sunday from the week ? 
What might be toward, that this ſweaty haſte 
Doth make the night joint-labourer of the day ; 
Who is't, that can inform me I 

Hor. That can I; 
At leaſt, the whiſper goes ſo, Our laſt king, 
Whole image even but now appear'd to us, 
Was, as you know, by Fortinbras of Norway, 
Thereto prick'd on by a moſt emulate pride, 
Dar'd to the combat; in which, our valiant Hamlet 
(For ſo this fide of our known world eſteem'd him 
Did ſlay this Fortinbras ; * who, by a ſeal'd compact, 
| Well 


91s by ſuch ROE of 2 izhts ?] Judge Barrington, Oh. 
eations on the more ancient Satutes, p. 300. having obſerved that 
Shakſpeare gives Engliſh manners to every country where his 
ſcene lies, inters from this paffage, that in time of queen Eliza- 
beth, ſhip-wrights as well as ſeamen were forced to ſerve. 
WurHaLLEv. 
1 — who by a /ealed compa, 

Well ratified by lazv and beralchy, The ſubject ſy oken of i3 
a duel between wo monarchs, who fought for a wager, and entered 
into articles for the juſt performance of the terms agreed upon. 
"Two forts of law then were neceſſary to regulate the deciſion of 
the aflair: the ch law, and the /awv of arme; as, had thcre 
been a wager without a duel, it had been the ew] latu only ; or 
a duel without a wager, the /aw of arms only. Let us ſee now 
how our author 1s made to expreſs this ſenſe, 
| a /eaÞd compact, 

IWell ratified by law and heraldry. 

Now law, as diſtinguiſhed from heraldry ſignifying the civil latu; 
and this ſeal d compact being a civil lato act, it is as much as to 
ſay, Au ac of law æuell ratifie d by lato, which is abſurd. For the 
nature of ratification requires that which ratifies, and that which 13 
ratified, ſhould not be one and the ſame, but different, For theſe 


reaſons I conclude *hakſpeare wrote: 


— ch by ſeal'd compact 


Well ratifie | by las of heraldry, 
i. e. the execution of the civil compact was ratified by the law of 
arms; which, in our author's time, was called the la- of heraldry, 
So the den and exacteſt f peaker of that age: In the third Kind, [1.0 
of 
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Well ratify'd by law, and heraldry, | | 
Did forfeit, with his life, all thoſe his lands, 
Which he ſtood ſeiz'd of, to the conqueror 3 
Againſt the which, a moiety competent 

Was gaged by our king - Which had return'd 
To the inheritance of Fortinbras, - 

Had he been vanquiſher ; * as, by that covenant, 
3 And carriage of the articles deſign'd, 

His fell to Hamlet: Now, fir, young Fortinbras, 
+ Of unimproved. mettle hot and full, 

Hath in the ſkirts of Norway, here and there, 

« Shark'd up a lift of landleſs reſolutes, 

For food and diet, to ſome enterprize 

That hath a ſtomach in't; which is no other 


of the Jus gentium] the law of heraldry in war is poſitive, &c. 
Hookers Eccleſiaſtical Polity.” WaRBURTON. 

Mr. Upton {ays, that Shakſpeare ſometimes expreſſes one thing 
by two ſubſtantives, and that Jaw and heraldry means, by the 
herald lawv. So Ant. and Cleop. act iv: 

«« Where rather I expect victorious life, 
„Than death and honour, 1. e. honourable death.“ 
OT EEVENS. 

Putten ham, in his Art of Poefie, ſpeaks of the Figure of Tevynncs, 
© horſes and barbes, for barbed horſes, venim & Dartes, tor venimous 
Dartes, &c.”* FARMER» 

2 — as, by that cov'nant 


Aud carriage of the articles dc d,] The old quarto reads: 
— as. by the ſame comart; 
and this is right. Comart ſignifies a bargain, and carrying of the 
arlicles, the covenants entered into to confirm that bargain. Hence 
we ſee the common reading makes a tautology. WAR BURTON. 
i can find no ſuch word as comart in any dictionary, 
| OTEEVENS., 
And carriage of” the articles deſign'd,] Carriage, is import; 
defrgn'd, is formed, drawn up between them. JounsoN. 
+ Of unimproved——] Unimproved, tor unrefined. 
| Wak us rox. 
Full of unimproved mettle, is full of ſpirit not regulated or guid- 
ed by knowledge or experience. Joans0N. _ 21 
* Shark'd up a liſt, &c.}] I believe to hr zp means to pick up 
without diſtinction, as the ark-fiſh coliefs his prey. The quartos 
read lawleſs inſtead of landet. STEEVErS. 5 
* That hath a ſtomach in't ; —} Stomach, in the time of our 
author, was uſed for coy/fancy, reſolution. Jouxsox. | 
| (As 


* 
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(As it doth well appear unto our ſtate) 

But to recover of us, by ſtrong hand, 

And terms compulſatory, thoſe foreſaid lands 
So by his father loſt: And this, I take it, 

Is the main motive of our preparations ; 

The ſource of this our watch ; and the chief head 
Of this poſt-haſte and romage s in the land. 

Ber. [o think, it be no other, but even ſo: 
Well may it ſort ', that this portentous figure 
Comes armed through our watch; fo like the King 
That was, and 1s the queſtion of theſe wars. 

Hor. A mote it 1s *, to trouble the mind's eye, 
In the moſt high and * palmy ſtate of Rome, 

A little ere the mightieſt Julius fell, 

The grave ſtood tenantleſs, and the ſheeted dead 
Did ſqueak and gibber in the Roman ſtreets ; 
Stars ſhone with trains of fire; dews of blood fell“ 


7 And terms compulfative,-] the old quarto, better, compu|: 
farory, WARBURTON, 
 8$...romage] Tumultuous hurry, Jonxsox. 

2 [1 think, &c.] Theſe, and all other lines confin'd within 
crotchets throughout this play, are omitted in the folio edition, of 
1623. 'The omiſſions leave the play ſometimes better and ſome- 
times worſe, and ſeem made only for the ſake of abbreviation, 

Joansox, 

It may be worth while to obſerve, that the title pages of the fir 
quartos in 1604 and 1605, declare this play to be enlarged to almoſt 
as much againe as it was, according to the true and perfect copy. 

| | OTE EVENS, 

„ Nell may it ſort,.—] The cauſe and the effect are proportion- 
ate and ſuitable, JoxnsoN. 

2 J mote it is,—] The firſt quarto reads, a moth. SrEEvens, 

3 — palmy Hate of Rome, ] Palmy, for victorious; in the other 


} 


editions, flouriſhing. POPE. | 
+ Stars ſhone with trains of fire, dews of blood fell; &c.] Thus 
NTr. Rowe altered theſe lines, which have no immediate connecs 
tion with the preceding ones. The quartos read (for the paſſage 
is not in the folio) : | | 3 
As ſtars with trains of fire, and dews of blood, 
Diſaſters in the ſun.— 
Perhaps an intermediate line is loft, STEEyENs, 


Diſaſters 


15 


' 


. 
1 
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: Diſaſters veil'd the ſun; and the moiſt ſtar, 
Upon whoſe influence Neptune's empire ſtands, 
| Was 


: Diſaſters veil'd the ſun; —] Diſaſters is here finely uſed in its 
original fignification of evil conjunction of ſtars, WarBURTON. 

Fears ſhone with trains of fire; dews of blood fell; 

Diſafters veild the ſun; )—The words hone, fell, and veiPd, hav- 
ing been introduced by Mr. Rowe without authority, may be ſafe - 
ly rejected, Might we not come nearer the original copy by 
rcading— 
9 with trains of fire and dews of blood, 
Diſaſtrous, dimm' d the ſun, 


There is, I acknowledge, no authority for the word aftre ; but 


our author has coined many words, and in this very ſpeech there 
are two, gibber and precur/e, that are uſed, I believe, by no other 
writer, He ſeems to have laboured here to make his language 
correſpond with the preternatural appearances that he deſcribes. 
Ares | from afirum} is of exactly the ſame formation as antres, 
which he has introduced in Othello, and which is not, I believe, 
found elſewhere. 'The word now propoſed Dong uncomman, it 
is not ſurpriſing that the tranſcriber's car ſhould have deceived 
him, and that he ſhould have written, inſtead of it, two words ( 4s 
fars) of nearly the ſame found, The word fer, which occurs in 
the next line, is thus rendered not fo offenfive to the ear, as it is as 
the text now ſtands, If, however, this be thought too licentious, 
we might read, with leſs departure from the old copy than Mr. 
Rowe's text, | | 
Hs ſtars, with trains of fire, and dews of blood, 
„ Diſaſtrous, dimm'd the ſun; —— 
i. e. the ſtars that preſided over Cæſar's fortunes. So, in our au- 
thor's 26th Sonnet: | 
Till whatſoever far, that guides my moving, 
« Points on me graciouſly with fair aſpect.” 
Each of the words propoſed, and printed above in italicks, might 
have been eaſily confounded by the ear with thoſe that have been 
ſubſtituted in their room. The latter, dimm d, is fully ſupported 
not only by Plutarch's account in the life of Cæſar, [“ alſo the 
brightneſs of the ſunne was darkened, the which, all that yeare 
through, role very pale, and /hined not out,] but by various paſ- 
Jages in our author's works. So, in the 7 empeſt : 
— I have be- mm c ö 
: © The noon-tide ſun. | 
Again, in King Richard III: | | 
As doth the bluſhing diſcontented n. 
„When he perceives the envious clouds are bent 
To dim his glory,” ] a 
bf Again, 


2 
- 2. 
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Was fick almoſt to dooms-day with eclipſe. 
And even the like 4 precurſe of fierce events. 
As harbingers preceding ſtill the fates, 

And prologue to the omen coming on,— 


Have heaven and earth together demonſtrated 
Unto our climatures and countrymen.— 


Re-enter Ghoſt. d 


But, ſoft ; behold ! lo, where it comes again! 
I'll croſs it, though it blaſt me.—Stay, illuſion ! 
6 If thou haſt any ſound, or uſe of voice, 


Again, in our author's 18th Sonnet : 
„ Sometimes too hot e eye of heaven ſhines, 
& And often is his gold complexion dimm*d.” 

In the firſt act of this play the quarto, 1611, reads“ *Tis not 
my inky cloke could ſimot her“ | tor good mother]. If, as in the 
preſent inſtance, there had been but one copy, how could this 
{trange error have been rectiſi: d but by the boldneſs of conjec- 
ture? Marovne. 

And even——] Not only ſuch prodigies have been ſeen in 
Rome, bur the elements have ſhewn our countrymen like fore. 
runners and foretokens of violent events. Jou xs. 

4 —fprectrſe ef fierce events, Fierce, for terrible. War BURTON, 

rather believe that ſerce ſignifies conſpicuous, glaring. It is uſed 
in a ſomewhat ſimilar ſenſe in Timon. — O the Fferce wretchedneſs 
that glory brings! Sr REVE RS. | | 

5 And prologue to the omen coming on,] But prologue and omen 
are merely ſynonymous here. The poet means, that theſe ſtrange 
plæuomena are prologues and forerunners of the events preſag'd: 
and ſuch ſenſe the flight alteration, which J have ventured to 
make, by changing omen to omen d, very aptly gives. THEORAL D. 

Omen, for fates WARBUkTON, 

Hanmeg#ollows Theobald. | | 

A diſtich from the life of Merlin, by Heywood, will ſkew that 
there is no occafron for correction: ee 

Merlin well vers'd in many an hidden ſpell, 

« His countries omen did long fince foretell.“ Farmes, 
Again, in the Yowbreaker : | 

„And much | fear the weakneſs of her braine | 

& Shvuid draw her to ſome ominous exigent,” STEEVENS. 

6 Tf thou haft any found, —] The ſpeech of Horatio to the 
ſpeRre is very elegant and noble. and congruous to the commo 
traditions of the Cauſes of apparitions. Jon nson, | 


Speak 
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Speak to me : 2 | 
It there be any good thing to be done, 
That may to thee do eaſe, and grace to me, 
Speak to me: | | 
It thou art privy to thy country's fate, 
Which, bapily, foreknowing may avoid, 
O, ſp-ak | 
Or, if thou haſt uphoarded in thy life 
Extorted treaſure in the womb of earth, 
For which, they ſay, you ſpirits oft walk in death, 
| * [ Cock crows. 
Speak of it :—ſtay, and ſpeak. —Stop it, Marcellus, — 
Mar. Shall I ſtrike at it with my partizan ? 
Hor. Do if it will not ſtand. 
Her. Tis here! 
Hor. Tis here! | 
Mar. *Tis gone! 4 [Exit CHI. 
We do it wrong, being ſo majeſtical, 
To offer it the ſhew of violence; 
For it is, as the air invulnerable, | ; 
And our vain blows malicious mockery, 
Her. It was about to ſpeak, when the cock crew. 
Hor. And then it ſtarted like a guilty thing 
Upon a fearful ſummons. I have. heard, 
The cock, that is the trumpet to the morn, # 
Doth with his lofty and ſhrill- ſounding throat 
Awake the god of day; and, at his warning, 
: Whether in ſea or fire, in earth or air, 
e he 
7 Whether in fea, &.] According to the pneumatology of that 
time, every element was inhabited by its peculiar order of ſpirits, 
who had diſpoſitions different, according to their various places of P 
avode, The meaning therefore is, that all Hpirits extravagant, 
wandering out of their element, whether aerial, ſpirits „ 
earth, or earthly ſpirits ranging the air, return to their ſtation, to 
their proper limits in which they are confined, We might read, 
« And at his warning '; 
& Th' extravagant and erring ſpirit hies 14 
« To his confine, whether in ſea or air, 
« Or earth, or fire. And of,” &c, 


4 


But 
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* Theextravagant and erring ſpirit hies 
To his confine : and.of the'truth herein 
This preſent object madeprobation. 

Mar. It faded on the crowing of the cock », 
Some ſay, that ever *gainſt that ſeaſon comes 
Wherein our Saviour's birth is celebrated, 

This bird of dawning ſingeth all night long: 

And then, they ſay, no {ſpirit * dares ſtir abroad; 
The nights are wholeſome ; then no planets ſtrike, 
No fairy takes, nor witch hath power to charm, 
So hallow'd and ſo gracious is the time. 

Hor. So have I heard, and do in part believe it. 
But, look, the morn, in ruſſet mantle clad, 


But this change, though it would ſmooth the eonſtruction, is not 
' neceſſary, and, being unneceſlary, ſhould not be made againſt au- 
thority. JounsoN. RET TW 
Bourne of Newcaſfile, in his Antiqhities of the common People, 
informs us, © It is a received tradition among the vulgar, that 
* at the time of cock-crowing, the midnight ſpirits forſake theſe 
& lower regions, and, go to their proper places.—Hence it is, 
„ ſays he, that in country places, where the way of life requires 
„ more early labour, they always go chearfully to work at that 
% time; whereas if they are called abroad ſooner, they imagine 
„ every thing they ſee, a wandering ghoſt.” And he quotes on 
this occaſion, as all his predeceſſors had done, the well-known 
lines from the firſt hymn of Prudentius. I know not whoſe tranſ- 
lation he gives us, but there is an old one by Heywood. The 
pious Chanſons, the hymns and carrols, which Shakſpeare mentions 
preſently, were uſually copied from the elder Chizſtian poets, 
| | FARMER, 
3 Th extravagant—] 1. e. got out of its bounds. WarBuRToN, 
So, in Nobody and Somebody, 1598: —they took me up for a 
*Aravagant.” STEEVENS. | 
9 It faded on the crowing of the cock.] This is a very ancient 
ſuperſtition, Philoſtratus giving an account of the apparition of 
Achilles' ſhade to Apollonius Tyaneus, ſays that it vaniſhed with 
a little glimmer as ſoon as the cock crowed, Vit, Apol, iv. 16. 
Eh STEEVENS- 
1 Dares fiir abroad. Quarto, The folio reads—car - 
a — STEEVENS» 
2 No fairy takes,] No fairy rides with lameneſs or diſeaſes. 
This ſenſe of tale is frequent in this author. JonxsO. 
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Walks o'er the dew of yon high eaſtern hill: 
Break we our watch up; and, by my advice, 
Let us impart what we have ſeen to-night 
Unto young Hamlet; for upon my life, 
This ſpirit, dumb to us, will ſpeak to him: 
Do you conſent we ſhall acquaint him with it, 
As needful in our loves, fitting our duty ? 
Mar. Let's do't, I pray; and I this morning 
know, | 
Where we ſhall find him moſt convenient. { Exeunt. 


$::C: 018-08. 


A room of ſlate. 


Enter the King, Queen, Hamlet, Polonius, Laertes, 
Voltimand, Cornelius, Loras and Attendants. 


King. Though yet of Hamlet our dear brother's 

death | | 

The memory be green ; and that it us befitted 

To bear. our hearts in grief, and our whole kingdom 

To be contracted in one brow of woe; 

Yet ſo far hath diſcretion fought with nature, 

That we with wiſeſt ſorrow think on him, 

Together with remembrance of ourſelves, 

Therefore our ſometime ſiſter, now our queen, 

The imperial jointreſs of this warlike ſtate, 

Have we, as *twere, with a defeated joy,— 

With one auſpicious, and one dropping eye 4; 


With 


3 — high eaſtern Hill:] The old quarto has it better eaff- 
ward, AR BURTON. | | 

The ſuperiority of the latter of theſe readings is not, to me at 
leaſt, very apparent. I find the former uſed in Lingua, &c. 
160%: „and overchmbs | 

| © Yonder gilt eaſtern hills.“ 

Eaftern and eaſlavard, alike fignify toward the Eaſt, STEEvens, 

+ With one auſpicious, and one dropping eye ;} Thus the folio, 
The quarto, with ſomewhat leſs of quaintaeſs ; 4 

Wi 
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With mirth in funeral, and with dirge in marriage, 

In equal ſcale weighing delight and dole,— 

Taken to wife: nor have we herein barr'd 

Your better wiſdoms, which have freely gone 
With this affair along :—For all, our thanks. 

Nov follows, that you know, young Fortinbras,—. 

Holding a weak ſuppoſal of our worth; 

Or thinking, by our late dear brother's death, 

Our ſtate to be disjoint and out of frame,— 

s Colleagued with this dream of his advantage, 

He hath not fail'd to peſter us with meſſage, 

Importing the ſurrender of thoſe lands 

Loſt by his father, with all bands of law, 

To our moſt valiant brother. So much for him, 

Now for ourſelf, and for this time of meeting: 

Thus much the buſineſs is: We have here writ 

To Norway, uncle of young Fortinbras, — 

Who, impotent and bed-rid, ſcarcely hears 


With an auſpicious, and a dropping eye. | 
The ſame thought, however, occurs in the i} inter”s Fale ; „ She 
had one eye declined for the loſs, of her huſband ; another elevated 
that the oracle was fulfilled.” STEEveNs. 

I once thought that dropping in this line meant only depreſſed, 
or caſt downwards; an idea probably ſuggeſted by the paſſage in 
The Winter's Tale, quoted by Mr. Steevens. But it means, I be- 
lieve, aveeping. ** Dropping of the eyes“ was a technical expreſ- 
fion in our author's time,—* If the ſpring be wet with much 
ſouthwind,—the next ſummer will happen agues blearneſs, drep- 
ping of the eyes, and pains of the bowels.” Hopton's Concordancie 
* of yeares, 8vo, 1616. MaLone. | | ; 

5 Colleagued with this dream of his advantage, ] The meaning 
is, He goes to war ſo indiſcreetly, and unprepared, that he has no 
allies to ſupport him but a dream, with which he is colleagued or 
confederated, WARBURTON. PER 

Hanmer reads—coltogued, and perhaps rightly, as this word ly 
frequently uſed by Shakipeare's contemporaries. So, in Marſton s 
Malecontent, 1604 : Why look you, we muſt collogae ſometimes, 
forſwear ſometimes,” Again, in Green's Tu Zuoguc, 1599 5 
& Collogue with her again.” Again, in Heywood's Love's Marge 
1635: Tbis collagucd lad.” Again, in Severnam Arraign 5 
1620: © For they are cozening, colleguing, ungrateful, &c. 

STLEVENS» 
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Of this his nephew's purpoſe, — to ſuppreſs 


His further gait herein 5; in that he levies, 
The liſts, and full proportions, are all made 
Out of his ſubje& : and we here diſpatch 
You, good Cornelius, and you, Voltimand, 
For bearers of this greeting to old Norway ; 
Giving to you no further perſonal power 
To bufineſs with the king, more than the ſcope 7 
Of theſe dilated articles allows *, A 
Farewel ; and let your haſte commend your duty. 
Val. In that, and all things, will we ſhew out 
duty. TS | 8 8 
King. We doubt it nothing; heartily farewel, 
{ Exeunt Voltimand and Cornelius. 
And now, Laertes, what's the news with you? 
You told us of ſome ſuit : What is't, Laertes 9 
You cannot ſpeak of reaſon to the Dane, 


And loſe your voice: What would'ſt thou beg, 


Lr bw bf n ct 

That ſhall not be my offer, not thy aſking ? - 
The head is not more native to the heart, 1 
F 


* 3 1 
* 


— to ſuppreſs | 
His further gait therein;] Gate or ait is here uſed in the 
northern ſenſe, 25 proceeding, alert rom the A. S. verb gae. 
A gate for a path, paſſage, or ſtreet, is ſtill current in = north. 
n ; ERC TY. 
— more than the ſcope] More than is compriſed in the general 
deſign of theſe articles, which you may explain in a more diffuſe 
and dilated ſtyle. Jounson. ! 
$ — theſe dilated articles] 1. e. the articles when dilated. 
| | | Muscaavz. 


9 The head 7s not more native to the heart, 
The hand more inflirumental io the mouth, | 


Than is the throne of Denmark to thy father.) This is a fla nt 


inſtance of the firſt editor's ſtupidĩity, in preferring ſound to ſenſe. 
But head, heart, and hand, he thought mult needs go together, 


where an honeſt man was the ſubject of the'encomium : though 


what he could mean by the head's being native to the heart, I can- 
not conceive, The mouth indeed of an honeſt man might, per- 
haps, in ſome ſenſe, be ſaid to be native, that is, allied to the 

Vol. X. | T”T | heart 


bo » 


— 
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— 
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The hand more inſtrumental to the mouth, 


Than is the throne of Denmark to thy father, 
What would'ſt thou have, Laertes ? 

Laer. My dread lord, 
Your leave and favour to return to France; 
From whence though willingly I came to Denmark, 
To ſhew my duty in your coronation 3 
Yet now, 1 muff confeſs, that duty done, 
My thoughts and withes bend again toward France, 
And bow them to your gracious leave and pardon. 
King. Have you your father's leave ? What ſays 

Polonius ? 

Pol. Fe hath, my lord, | wrung from me my flow 
| eave, 
By labourſome petition ; and, at laſt, 
Upon his will I ſeal'd my hard conſent :] 
I do beſeech you, give him leave to go. 


heart. But the ſpeaker is here talking not of a moral but 1 


Feber alliance. And the force of what is ſaid is ſupported only 
y that diſtinction. I ſuppoſe, then, that Shakſpeare wrote: 
The blood is not more native to the heart. 
Than to the throne of Denmark is thy father. 
This makes the ſentiment juſt and pertinent. As the blood is 
formed and ſuſtained by the labour of the heart, the mouth ſup- 
plied by the office of the hand, ſo is the throne of Denmark by 
your father, &c. The expreſhon too of the 5lood”s being native to 
the heart, is extremely fine. For the heart is the laboratory where 
that vital liquor is digeſted; diſtributed, and (when weakened and 
debilitated) again reſtored to the vigour neceſſary for the diſcharge 
of its functions. WAR BURTON, 

Part of this emendation I have received, but cannot diſcern why 
the head is not as much native to the heart, as the blood, that is, na- 
tural and congenial to it, born 2vith it, and co-operating with it. 
The relation is likewiſe by this reading better. preſerved, the cour- 

fellor being to the king as the head to the heart. Johxso . 

I am not certain that the part of Dr. Warburton's emendation 
which is received, is neceſſary. The ſenſe ſeems to be this, the 
head is not formed to be more uſeful to the heart, the hand 1s not 
more at the ſervice of the mouth, than my power is at your father's 
ſervice. That is, he may command me to the utmoſt ; he may 


do what he pleaſes with my kingly authority, STEEVENS» 


Kine. 
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King. Take thy fair hour, Laertes ; time be 
- thine, . N | 
And thy beſt graces ſpend it at thy will.— 
But now, my couſin Hamlet, and my fon, — ' 
Ham. * A little more than kin, and leſs than kind, 


{ Aſide. 
— King. 
1 Take thy fair hour, Laertes; time be thine, 

And thy fair graces : ſpend it at thy will.] This is the pointing 
in both Mr. Pope's editions; but the poet's meaning is loſt by 
it, and the cloſe of the ſentence miſerably flatten d. The point - 
ing, I have reſtored, is. that of the beſt copies; and the ſenſe, 
this “ You have my leave to go, Laertes; make the faireſt uſe - 
« you pleaſe of your time, and ſpend it at your will with the fair- 
e eſt graces you are maſter of,” TNHTOBAU D. 

I rather think this line is in want of emendation. I read, 

Jie is tbine, e | 

And my beft graces : ſpend it at thy will, Jounson. _ 
Ham. A little more than kin, and leſs than kind.] Kind is the 
'Teutonick word for child. Hamlet therefore anſwers with pro- 
priety, to the titles of con and /on, which the king had given 

him, that he was ſomewhat more than corn, and leſs than /n. 

OHNSON-e 
In this line, with which Shakſpeare introduces asl, Dr. 
Johnſon has 1 pointed aut a nicer diſtinction than it can 
juſtly boaſt of. To eſtabliſh the ſenſe contended for, it ſhould 


| have been proved that i was ever uſed by any Engliſh writer for 


child. A little more than kin, is a little more than common re- 
lation. The king was certainly ſomething lo than kind, by hav- 


ing betrayed the mother of Hamlet into an indecent and inceſtuous 


marriage, and obtained the crown by means which he ſuſpects to 
be unjuſtifiable. In the gth Act, the Prince accuſes his uncle of 
having popt in betaveen the eledt ion and his hopes, which obviates Dr. 
Warburton's objection to the old reading, viz. that * the king had 
given no oecaſion for ſuch a reflection.“ | 

A jingle of the ſame fort is found in Mother Bombie 1594, and 
ſeems to have been proverbial, as I have met with it more than 
once: “ — the nearer we are in blood, the further we muſt be 
5 love; the greater the 4idred is, the leſs the kindneſs muſt 

e. ; a 
Again, in Gorboduc, a tragedy, 1565: | 
In kinde a father, but not 4indelyneſ.” 

As kind, however, fignifies nature, Hamlet may mean that his 
clationſhip was become an unnatural one, as it was partly founded 
pon inceſt. Our author's Julias Ceſar, Antony and Cleopatra, 

Tx | King 
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456 ene 


Do not, for ever, with thy + vailed lids 


Why ſeems it fo particular with thee ? 


King, How is it that the clouds ſtill hang on you! 
Ham. Not ſo, my lord, I am too much 7the 
ſun. IS | | 

Queen, Good Hamlet, caſt thy nighted colour of 
And let thine eye look like a friend on Denmark. 


Seek for thy noble father in the duſt : 
Thou know'ſt, tis common; all, that live, muſt die. 
Paſſing through nature to eternity. 
Ham: Ay, madam, 1t 18 common. 
Queen. If it be, ö 


Ham. Seems, madam ! nay, it is; I know not 
ſeems. | 
Tis not alone my inky cloak, good mother, 


King Richard II, and Titus Andronicus, exhibit inſtances of hu 
being uſed for nature ; and fo too in this play of Hamlet, afti, 
ſc, the laſt : 
Remorſeleſs, treacherous, lecherous, &indlefs villain, 
Dr. Farmer, however, obſerves that iz, is {till uſed for conf 
in the midland counties. STEEVENS. 8 
Hamlet does not, I think, mean to ſay, that h uncle is a linie 
more than kin, &c. The king had called the Prince—* M. 
couſin Hamlet, and my ſon.“— His reply therefore is“ | an 
a little more than thy kinſman, [for I am thy ſtep-ſon ;] an 
ſomewhat leſs than kind to thee, [for I hate thee, as being the 
perſon who has entered into an inceſtuous marriage with my 
mother.] Or, if we underſtand iind, in its ancient ſenſe, then the 
meaning will be- am more than thy kinſman, for I am ftep-ſm; 
being ſuch, I am 49ſ% near to thee than thy natural offjpring, and 
therefore not entitled to the appellation of /az, which you hare 
now given me. MaLoNne. | 8 — 2 
too much i” the ſun.] He perhaps alludes to the proreih 
Out of heaven's bleſſing into the warm ſun. JOHNSON» 
— too much i ſun, | | 
Meaning probably his being ſent for from, his ſtudies to be ei 
poſed at his uncle's marriage as his chiefe/t courtier, &. 
wy | | STEEVENS. 
I queſtion whethere a quibble between ſun and ſon be not het 
intended. FAR R. | | 
4 -vailed lid,] With lowering eyes, caſt down eyes. 
Jonn0s, 
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Nor cuſtomary ſuits of ſolemn black, 
Nor windy ſuſpiration of forc'd breath, 
No, nor the fruitful river in the eye, 
Nor the dejected haviour of the viſage, 
Together with all forms, modes, ſhews of grief *, 
That can denote me truely : Theſe, indeed, ſeem, 
For they are actions that a man might play: 
But I have that within, which paſteth ſhew ; 
Theſe, but the trappings and the ſuits of woe, 
King. Tis ſweet and commendable in your nature, 
Hamlet, | 
To give theſe mourning duties to your father ; 
But, you muſt know, * your father loſt a father; 
That father loſt, loſt his ; and the ſurvivor bound 
In filial obligation, for ſome term 
To do? obſequious ſorrow: But to perſever 


In 


5 —ſhews of grief,] Thus the folio, The firſt quarto reads 
chapes—l ſuppole for ſhapes, STEEVENS. 
your father loft a father ; | | | 
That father, his; and the ſurvivor bound] Thus Mr, Pope 
judiciouſly eorrected the faulty copies, On which the editor Mr. 
Theobald thus deſcants : This Suppoſed refinement is from Mr. 
Pope, but all the editions elſe, that I have met with, old and modern, 


read 
' That father loft, loſt bis z— — 
The reduplication of which æword here gives an energy and an ele · 
gance, WHICH is MUCH EASIER TO BE CONCEIVED THAN Ex- 
PLAINED IN TERMS | believe ſo: for when explained in 
terms it comes to this: That father after he had loſt himſelf, 
loſt his father. But the reading is ex fide codicis, and that is 
enough, WaRBURTON, | 
I do not admire the repetition of the word, but it has ſo much 
of our author's manner, that I find no temptation to recede from 
the old copies. Jon NS; . . 
— your father loft a father; 
That father loft, loft his; | 
The meaning of the paſſage is no more than this. Yowr father loft 
a father, i. e. your grandfather, which Je grandfather, alſo loſt 
his father. SregvExs. | A > | 
7 — obſequious ſorroto.— ] Ob/equioss is here from ob/equies or 
Tantra ceremonies. Jouxsox. eas f 


278 tA LE 87, 
s In obſtinate condolement, is a courſe 
Of impious ſtubbornneſs; *tis unmanly grief: 
It ſhews ? a will moſt incorrect to heaven ; 
A heart unfortify'd, or mind impatient ; 
An underftanding ſimple and unſchool'd; 
For what, we know, mult be, and is as common 
As any the moſt vulgar thing to ſenſe, 
Why ſhould we, in our peeviſh oppoſition, 
Take it to heart? Fie! 'tis a fault to heaven, 
A fault againſt the dead, a fault to nature, 
To reaſon moſt abſurd, whoſe common theme 
Is death of fathers, and who ſtill hath cry'd, 
From the firſt corſe, till he that died to-day, 
This muſt be ſo. We pray you, throw to earth 
This unprevailing woe ; and think of us 
As of a father: for, let the world take note, 
You are the moſt immediate to our throne ; 
* And, with no leſs nobility of love 
Than that which deareft father bears his ſon, 
3 Po I impart toward you, For your intent 
| In 
So, in Titus Andronicus : | | 
; To ſhed o&/equioys tears upon his trunk.“ See vol. zi. 
c. 12. STEEVENS. | 
8 In obſtinate condolement, ] Condolement, for ſorrogv. 
WARBURTON, 


9 — a will moſt incorrect .] Incorrect, for untutor'd, 
= | ' WäçsBu rox. 
Jo reaſon moft abſurd ;——] Reaſon for eaperience. 
3 Wa EVs ron. 
Reaſon is here uſed in its common ſenſe, for the faculty by 
which we form concluſions from arguments. Jonunson, 
And with no ifs nobility of love,] - Nobility, for magnitude. 
4 fk ARBURTON, 
_ Nobility is rather generofity. Jouns0n. f 
3 Do I impart toward 50.1 Impart, for profeſs. 
oy | $6 2 2 WAV ron. 
I believe impart is, impart myſelf, communicate Whatever I cin 
beſtow. Jon NsJ0x. | | | 
Do I impart teward your nr , 
The crown of Denmark was elective. 80, in Sir Clyomon Knight 
of the Golden Shield, &c. 1599. 5 Fr 


Vi, 


a ſon, 
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In going back to ſchool in Wittenberg, 


It it is moſt retrogade to our defire : 
And, we beſeech you, + bend you to remain 


Here, in the chear and comfort of our eye, 
Our chiefeſt courtier, couſin, and our ſon. 
Queen. Let not thy mother loſe her prayers, Ham- 
letz; . WO. 
| pray thee, ſtay with us, go not to Wittenberg, 
Ham. I ſhall in all my beſt obey you, madam. 


« And me poſſeſs for ſpouſed wife, who in ele. von am 

« To hare the crown of Denmark here, as heir unto the ſame.” 
The king means, that as Hamlet ſtands the faireſt chance to be 
next elected, he will ſtrive with as much love to enſure the crown 
to him, as a father would ſhew 1n the continuance of heirdom 
ST FEVENS, 3 1 
I agree with Mr. Steevens, that the crown of Denmark (as in 
moſt of the Gothic kingdoms) was elective, and not hereditary z 
though it might be cuſtomary, in elections, to pay ſome attention 
to the royal blood, which by degrees produced hereditary ſuc- 
ceſſion. Why then do the reſt of the commentators ſo often treat 
Claudius as an w/urper, who had deprived young Hamlet of his 
right by heir/hip to his father's crown ? Hamlet calls him drunk- 
ard, murderer, and villain ; one who had carried the election by 
low and mean practices ; had 
_ « Popt in between the election and my hopes 

i | | | 


«© From a ſhelf the precious diadem. ſtole, 

And put it in his pocket :* 
but never hints at his being an gſurper. His diſcontent aroſe from 
his uncle's being preferred before him, not from any legal right 
which he pretended ta ſet up to the crown, Some regard was pro- - 
bably bad to the recommendation of the preceding prince, in 
electing the ſucceſſor, And therefore young Hamlet had “ the 
voice of the king himſelf for his ſuecoſſion in Denmark ;” and he 
at his own death propheſies that the election would light on 
Fortinbras, who had his dying voice,“ conceiving that by the 
death of his uncle, he himſelf had been king for an inſtant, and 
had therefore a right to recommend. When in the fourth act, the 
rabble wiſhed to chooſe Laertes king, I underſtood that antiquity 
was forgot, and cuſtom violated, by electing a new king in the 
lite-time of the old. one, and perhaps alſo by the calling in a 
{tranger to the royal blood. BrLagrstoNE. . 446: 

+ —bend you to remain] i, e. ſubdue your inclination to go from 


hence, and remain, &. Srgsvzus, 


"2 Ting. 


Ur TT EE: 5 


King. Why, tis a loving and a fair reply; 

De as ourſelf in Denmark. Madam, come; 
This gentle and unforc'd accord of Hamlet 

Sits ſmiling to my heart: in grace whereof, 
No jocund health, that Denmark drinks to-day, 
But the great cannon to the clouds ſhall tell: 
And the king's rouze the heaven ſhall bruit again, 
Re-ſpeaking earthly thunder, Come, away. [ Exeunt, 


Manet Hamlet, 


Ham. O, that this too too ſolid fleſh would melt, 
Thaw, and reſolve itſelf into a dew *! 
7 Or that the Everlaſting had not fix'd 
His canon *gainſt ſelf- ſlaughter! O God! O God! 
How weary, ſtale, flat, and unprofitable 
Seem to me all the uſes of this world ! 
Fie on't! O fie! 'tis an unweeded garden, 
That grows to ſeed; things rank, and groſs in nature, 
Poſſeſs it merely. That it ſhould come to this! 
But two months dead! nay, nat ſo much, nat two: 


5 No jocund health, J The king's intemperance is very 
ſtrongly impreſſed; every thing that happens to him gives bim 
occaſion to drink. Jounspn, | 

6 reſolve % f into a deo] Reſolve means the ſame as i 
2 Ben Jonſon uſes the word in his Yalpone, and in the ſame 

enſe: 

% Forth the reſolved corners of his eyes.“ 

Again, in the Country Girl, 16437 

my ſwolngrietre/olved in theſe tears.“ STEEveNs, 

7 Or that the Everlaſting had not ſix d 
His canon *gainft ſelf-flaughter “] The generality of the edi- 

tions read thus, a: if the poet's thoughts were, Or that the Almighty 
bad not planted his artillery, or arms of vengeance, agarnft ſelf- 
murder, But the word which I reſtored (and which was eſpouſ. 
ed by the accurate Mr. Hughes, who gave an edition of this play) 
is the true reading, i. e. that be had not reflrained ſuicide by bis ex- 

refs law and peremptory prohibition, TazovaLD. 
There are yet thoſe who ſuppoſe the old reading to be the true 
one, as they ſay the word fixed ſeems to decide very N in its 
favour. I would adviſe ſuch to recollect Virgil's expreſſion: 
| „ fixit leges pretio, atque refixit.”* STEEVENS 


80 
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80 excellent a king; that was, to this, . 
Hyperion to 2 ſatyr : fo my ro my mother, 
„That he might not let &en the winds of heaven 
Vifit her face too roughly. Heaven and earth ! 
Muſt I remember ? why, ſhe would hang on him, 
As if increaſe of appetite had grown | 
By what it fed on: And yer, within a month, — ö 
t Let me not think on't. ;— Frailty, thy name is 

woman! 5 t 


3 go excellent a king, that was, to this, - 1 
Hyperion to @ Satyr ; —] This ſimilitude at firſt fight 
ſeems to be a little far-ferch'd ; but it has an exquiſite beauty. 
By the Satyr is meant Pan, as by Hyperion, Apollo. Pan and 
Apollo were brothers, and the alluſion is to the contention be- 
nyeen thoſe gods for the preference in muſick. WAs BUN TO. 
All our Engliſh poets are guilty of the ſame falſe quantity, and 
call Hypërlon Hyperion ; at leaſt the only inſtance I have met 
with to the contrary is in the old play of Fuimus Troes, 1633 
«« — Blow gentle Africus, 
« Play on our poops, when Hyp&Ton's ſon 
« Shall couch in Weſt.” Srztvens. 
9 In former editions, 

That he permitted not the winds of heaven] This is a ſophi- 
ſtical reading, copied from the players in ſome of the modern edi- 
tions, for want of underſtanding the poet, whoſe text is corrupt in 
the old impreſſions : all of which that I have had the fortune to 
ſce, concur in reading; 

So loving to my mother, 
That he might not beteene the winds of heaven 
Viſit her face too roughly. 

Beteene is a corruption without doubt, but not ſa inveterate a 
one, but that, by the change of a fingle letter, and the ſeparation 
of two words miſtakenly jumbled together, I am verily perſuaded, 
I have retrieved the poet's reading hat he might not let een 
the winds of heaven, &c, THEOBALD, 

So, in the Enterlude of the Lyfe and Rejentaunce of Marie 
Magdalaine, &c. by Lewis Wager, 1567 : Ares 

*« Butevermore they were unto me very tender, 
* They would not /ufer the avynde on me to blowe.“ 
| STEEVENS, 


So again, in Marſton's In/atiate Counteſs, 1603: 
| 66... ſhe had a lord, 
]Jealous that the air ſhould raviſh her chaſte looks,” 
| - Matons, 
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A little month; or ere thoſe ſhoes were old, 


With which ſhe follow'd my poor father's body, 


Like Niobe, all tears: - why ſhe, even ſhe,—. 

O heaven! a beaſt, that wants diſcourſe of reaſon 
Would have mourn'd longer, —marry'd with my 
uncle, | 2 l hl 
My father's brother; but no more like my father 
Than I to Hercules: Within a month; b 

Ere yet the ſalt of moſt unrighteous tears 

Had left the fluſhing in her gauled eyes, 

She marry'd. -O moſt wicked ſpeed, to poſt 
With ſuch dexterity to inceſtuous ſheets ! 

It is not, nor it cannot come to, good. 

But break, my heart; for I muſt hold my tongue 


Enter Horatio, Bernardo, aud Marcellus. 


Hor. Hait to your lordſhip ! 
Ham. I am glad to ſee you well: 
Horatio,—or I do forget myſelf ? 
Hor. The ſame, my lord, and your poar feryant 
ever. 
Ham. Sir, my good friend; I'll change that name 
with you *. | 
And what make you from Wittenberg, Horatio?— 
Marcellus ? 
Mar. My good lord, — 
Ham. I am very glad to ſee you; * good even * 
ut 


Lite Niobe, all tears.) Shakſpeare caught this idea from an 
ancient ballad intitled T he falling out of Lovers is the renewing of 
Love: gs 
& Now I, like weeping Viobe, 

% May wafh my handes in teares, &c. 
Of this ballad Amaniium ire, &c. is the burden.  STEEvens. 

* — I! change that name—} I'll be your ſervant, you ſhall 
be my friend. jornson, 

3 — what nale you-—] A familiar phraſe for chf are y04 
doing. Jos . | 


* — good even, fir.] So the copies. Sir Th, Hanmer and 
Dr. Warburton put it, good morning. The alteration is of no im- 


portaue: 
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But what, in faith, make you from Wittenberg? 
Hor. A truant diſpoſition, good my lord. 
Ham. 1 would not hear your enemy ſay ſo; 

Nor ſhall you do mine ear that violence, 

To make it truſter of your own report 

Againſt yourſelf ; I know, you are no truant. 

But what is your affair in Elfinour ? 

We'll teach you to drink deep, ere you depart. 
Hor. My lord, I came to ſee your father's funeral. 
Ham. I pray thee, do not mock me, fellow- 


/ 


ſtudent ; 2K: 
| think, it was ta ſee my mother's wedding. 
Hor. Indeed, my lord, it follow'd hard upon, 


Ham. Thrift, thrift, Horatio! the funeral bak'd 
meats 5 


Did coldly furniſh forth the marriage tables. 
Would I had met my deareſt foe in heaven, 


portance, but all licence is dangerous, There is no need of any 
change. Between the firſt and eighth ſcene of this act it is appa- 
rent, that a natural day muſt paſs, and how much of it-is already 
over, there is nothing that can determine. The king has held a 
council, It may now as well be evening as morning. JOHNSON. 
the funeral bak*d meats] It was anciently the general cuſtom 

to give a cold entertainment to mourners at a funeral, In diſtant 
counties this practice is continued among the yeomanry, See 
The Tragique Hiftorie of the Fairie Valeria of London, 1598. His 
corpes was With funerall pompe conveyed to the church, and there 
ſollemuly entered, nothing omitted which neceflitie or cuſtom 
could claime ; a ſermon, a banquet, and like obſervations.” Again, 
in the old romance of Sr Degore, bl. I. no date: 

A great feaſſe would he holde 

„ Upon his quenes mornynge day 

© That was buryed in an abbay.” Corrtins. 

5: Deareft for direft, moſt dreadful, molt dangerous. Jonxsou- 
Deareſt is moſt immediate, conſequential, important, So, in Romeo 
end Julie: | 

« —a ring that I muſt uſe 
© Tn dear employment.“ 
Again, in Beaumont and Fletcher's Maid in the Mill: 
+ You meet your dearef enemy in love, 


Wich all his hate about him.” STEevexs. 
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Ben Jonſon has borrowed it in his Maſque called Love's Triung“ 


Telemachus lamenting the abſence of Ulyſſus, Is repreſent in like 
like manner: | 


234 H A M I. E T. 


Or ever I had feen that day, Horatio! 
My father, —Methinks, I ſee my father. 
Hor. O where, my lord? Y 
Ham. In my mind's eye ?, Horatio. 
Hor. I ſaw him once, he was a goodly king. 
Ham. He was a man, take him for all in all, 

3 ] ſhall not look upon his like again. 
Hor. My lord, I think I faw him yeſternight, 
Ham. Saw | who? 

Hor. My lord, the king your father. 
Ham. The king my father ! 
Hor.“ Seaſon your admiration for a while 

With an attent ear; *till I may deliver, 

= Tg the witneſs of theſe gentlemen, 

This marvel to you. 5 
Ham. For heaven's love, let me hear. 
Hor. Two nights together had theſe gentlemen, 

Marcellus and Bernardo, on their watch, 

In the dead waſte and middle of the night”, 


Been 


7 In my minds cye.] This expreſſion occurs again in our author's 


Rape of Lucrece ; 
| «© — himſelf behind 
© Was left unſcen, ſave to the eye of mind.” 


through Callipolis: 
„As only by the mind”s cye may be ſeen.” 


"OTJouires warte ic avi geeoty, — STEEVENS. 

8 I /ball not look upon bis lite again.) Mr. Holt propoſes to read 

from an emendation by Sir Thomas Samwell, Bart. of Upton near 
Northampton, 

% Eye ſhall not look upon his like again ;” 
andthinks it is more in the true ſpirit of Shakſpeare than theother, 
So, in Storve*s Chronicle, p. 746 : In the greateſt pomp that ever 
eve behelde.“ Again, in Sandy's Travels, p. 150: We went 
this day through the moſt pregnant and pleaſant vally that ever 
ce beheld,” Er SEVEN S. 3 

9 Seaſon your admiration—] That is, temper it. JOHNSON. 
1 In the dead waſte and middle of the nigbt.] The quarto, 1637, 

reads — va, which, may be right, So, in the Tempe: 
| | „% - ct 


* 
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geen thus encounter'd. A figure like your father, 
Arm'd at all points *, exactly, cap-a-pe, 

Appears before them, and, with ſolemn march, 
Goes ſlow and ſtately by them: thrice he walk'd, 
By their oppreſt and fear-ſurprized eyes, 
Within his truncheon's length; whilſt they, diſtilld 
Almoſt to jelly * with the act of fear, 
Stand dumb and ſpeak not to him. This to me 
jn dreadful ſecreſy impart they did; 
And I with them, the third night, kept the watch 
Where as they had deliver'd, both in time, 
Form of the thing, each word made true and good, 
The apparition comes : I knew your father. 
Theſe hands are not more like. 
Ham. But where was this ? | 
Mar. My lord, upon the platform where we 
watch'd. 
Ham. Did you not ſpeak to it ? | 
Hor. My lord, I did; | 
But anſwer made it none: yet once, methought, 


* 
* 


12 ——urchins, 


„Shall for that v of night that they may work, 
« All exerciſe on thee.“ | 
The folio has not wwaffe, but aua. See vol. i. p. 31. 
. Marone. 

* Arm'd at all points,) Thus the folio. The quartos—armed 
at point. STEEVENS. | | - 

5 — wvith the act of fear,] Shakſpeare could never write ſo im- 
properly as to call the paſſion of fear, the af of fear. Without 
doubt the true reading is, | F219 

| with th* eſſect of fear. WaR BURTON. 

Here 1s an affectation of ſubtilty without accuracy, Fear is 
every day conſidered as an agent. Fear laid hold on him; fear 
drove him awvay. If it were proper to be rigorous in examining 
trifles, it might be replied, that Shakſpeare would write more er- 
roncouſly, it he wrote by the direction of this eritio; they were 
not diftilled, whatever the word may mean, þy the effect of fear ; for 
that diſtillation was itſelf the effe# ; fear was the cauſe, the active © 
cauſe that diffilled them by that force of operation which we ſtrict- 
ly call a# involuntary, and power in involuntary agents, but po- 
pularly call a# in both. But of this too much. JonNsox. 
| The folio reads -bei d. STEEVENS, 


It 


It lifted up its head, and did addreſs 

Itſelf to motion, like as it would fpeak : 
+ But, even then, the morning cock crew loud; 
And at the ſound it ſhrunk in haſte away, 

And vaniſh'd from our ſight. | 

Ham. Tis very ſtrange. | 

Hor. As I do live, my honour'd lord, *is true; 
And we did think it writ down in our duty, 
To let you know of it. | 

Ham. Indeed, indeed, firs, but this troubles me, 
Hold you the watch to-night 

All. We do, my lord. 

Ham. Arm'd, fay you? 

All. Arm'd, my lord. 

Ham. From top to toe? 

All. My lord, from head to foot. 

Ham. Then ſaw you not his face. | 

Hor. O, yes, my lord ; he wore his beaver up, 

Ham. What, look'd he frowning]y ? 

Hor. A countenance more 
In ſorrow than in anger. 

Ham. Pale, or red? 

Hor. Nay, very pale. TERS 

Ham. And fix'd his eyes upon you 

Hor. Moſt conſtantly. 

Ham. I would, I had been there. 

Hor. It would have much amaz'd you. 

Ham. Very like, 

Very like: ſtay'd it long? 

Hor. While one with moderate haſte 

Might tell a hundred. 
| Bork. Longer, longer. | 
Hor. Not when I ſaw it. 

Ham. His beard was grizzl'd ? no? 
Hor. It was as I have ſeen it in his life, 
A fable filyer'd. | | 

Ham. I will watch to-night; 
Perchance, 'twill walk again. 


' 
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Hor. I warrant, it will. - 
Ham. If it aſſume my noble father's perſon, 

P11 ſpeak to it, though hell itſelf ſhould gape, 

And bid me hold my peace. I pray you all, 

It you have hitherto conceal'd this fight, 

Let it be tenable in you filence ſtill; - 

And whatſoever elſe ſhall, hap to- night, 

Give it an underſtanding, but no tongue; 

I will requite your loves: So, fare you well: 

Upon the platform, twixt eleven and twelve, 

111 viſit you. | 
All. Our duty to your honour. | 
Ham. Your loves, as mine to you : Farewel. 

| i [ Exeunt. 

; My father's ſpirit in arms ! all is not well; 

doubt ſome foul play: would, the night were 

come ! | 

Till then fit ſtill, my ſoul: Foul deeds will riſe, 

(Though all the earth o'erwhelm them) to men's 


eyes. L Exit. 
S E N W . 
An apartment in Polonius' Houſe. 


Enter Laertes, and Ophelia. 


Laer. My neceſſaries are embark'd ; farewel: 
And, ſiſter, as the winds give benefit, 


| — 


+ Let it be treble in your filcnce fiill :] If treble be right, in pro- 
priety it ſhould be read, ff f a 3 N . 


Let it be treble in your filence now: 
But the old quatto reads, | 


Let it be TENABLE in your filence fill. 
And this is right. WAS BURTON. # 


5 My father 'i ſpirit in arms] From what went before, I once 


hinted to Mr, Garrick, that theſe words might be ſpoken in this 
manner: 


My father's ſpirit ! in arms! all is net well jo — 


And 
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And convoy is aſſiſtant, do not ſleep, 
But let me hear from you. 
Oph. Do you doubt that 
Laer. For Hamlet, and the trifling of his favour 
Hold it a faſhion, and a toy in blood; f 
A violet in the youth of primy nature, 
Forward, not permanent, ſweet, not laſting, 
s The perfume and ſuppliance of a minute; 
No more: 
Oph. No more but ſo? 
Laer. Think it no more : 
For nature, creſcent, does not grow alone 
In thews 7, and bulk; but, as this temple waxes, 
The inward ſervice of the mind and ſoul 
Grows wide withal, Perhaps, he loves you now; 


And now no ſoil, nor cautel, doth beſmirch 
| The 


6 T he perfume, and ſuppliance of a minute :] Thus the quarto: 
the folio has it, 


Saveet, not laſting, ow. 
T he ſuppliance of a minutes 
It is plain that perfume is neceſſary to exampliſy the idea of faveer, 
not laſting. With the word /uppliance I am not ſatisfied, and yet 
dare hardly offer what I imagine to be right. I ſuſpect that Jef 
ucc, or ſome ſuch word, formed from the Italian, was then uſed 
for the act of fumigating with ſweet ſcents, Jounson. 

The perfume, and ſuppliance of a minute; i. e. what is ſup- 
plied to us for a minute, The idea ſeems to be taken from the 
ſhort duration of vegetable perfumes. STEEvENs. 

7 Inthews,] i. e. in finews, muſcular ſtrength, STztvens. 

And notv no ſoil, nor cautel, =] From cautela, which ſignifies 
only a prudent foreſight or caution ; but, paſſing through French 
hands, it loſt its innocence, and now fignifies fraud, deceit. And ſo 
he uſes the adjectire in Julius Ce/ar | | 

Sͤ)ecvear prieſts and cowards, and men eautelous. 

But I believe Shakfpeare wrote, | 
. And now no ſoil of cautel— 
which the following words confirm: 

. doth beſmirch 


1 The virtue of his uu :=— ; 
For by virtue is meant the ſimplicity of his will, not wirtzous will: 
and both this and be/mirch refer only to ſoil, and to the ſoil of craft 
and inſincerityj. WAR BURTON« 3 
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The virtue of his will: but, you muſt fear, 

His greatneſs weigh'd, his will is not his own; 

For he himſelf is ſubject to his bicth : _ 

He may not, as unvalued perſons do, 

Carve for himſelf ; for on his choice depends 

The ſafety and the health of the whole ſtate ; 

And therefore muſt his. choice be circumſcrib'd 

Unto the voice and yielding of that body, 

Whereof he is the head : Then if he ſays, he loves 
N | 

[t fits DS: wiſdom fo far to believe it, 

As he in his particular act and place 

May give his ſaying deed ; which is no further, 

Than the main voice of Denmark goes withal. 

Then weigh what loſs your honour may ſuſtain, 

If with too credent ear you liſt his ſongs ; 

Or loſe your heart ; or your chaſte treaſure open 

To his * unmaſter'd importunity. ; 
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So, in the ſecond part of Greene's Art of Coneycatching, 1592: 
© —and their ſubtill cautels to amend the ſtatute.” To amend the 
Jatute was the cant phraſe for evading the law. STEEVENS- 

This word is again uſed in our author's Lover's Complaints: 

In him a plenitude of ſubtle matter, 
« Applied to cautels, all ſtrange forms receives.” | 
MaLows. 

Virtue ſeems here to compriſe both excellence and power, and 
may be explained the ory ect. JounsoN. I 

9 The ſanctity and the health of the whole flate ;] What has the 
ſanity of the ſtate to do with the prince's diſproportionate mar- 
riage? We ſhould read with the old quarto ſafety. WarBuURTON. 

Hanmer reads very rightly, ſanity. Sanctip is elſewhere print- 
ed for ſanity, in the old edition of this play. Jotysov. 

Sanity and health may have the ſame meaning. I therefore read 
with all the quartos, | $1.36] ; 
The /afety and the health, &c, STEEvens. | 
The quarto readg— 
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The ſafety and health of the whole ſtate, 
and ſo perhaps our author wrote. Safety was, I believe, ſortie- 
times pronounced as a triſylable. Thus in Locrine, a tragedy, 
15353 ff Hon 4 

“ Fight always for the Britons /afety.” MaLoxs. 
— unmaſter d-) i. e. litentions, JOHNSON» | 


Vor. X. U "> "Far 


1 


r. 8 

Fear it, Ophelia, fear it, my dear ſiſter; 

And * keep you in the rear of your affection, 

Out of the ſhot and danger of defire. | 

The charieſt maid 3 is prodigal enough, 

It ſhe unmafk her beauty to the moon: 

Virtue itſelf ſcapes-not ealumnious ſtrokes : 

The canker galls the infants of the ſpring, 

Foo oft before their buttons be difclos'd ; 

And in the morn, and liquid dew of youth 

Contagious blaſtments axe moſt imminent. 

Be wary then: beſt ſafety lies in fear; 

Youth to itſelf rebels, though none elſe near. 
Oph. I ſhall the effect of this good leſſon keep, 

As watchman to my heart : But, good my brother, 

Do not, as ſome ungracious paſtors do, 


Shew me the ſteep and thorny way to heaven ; 
+ Whilft, like a puft and reckleſs libertine, 
8 Himſelf 


* — keep within the rear, &e. ] That is, do not advance fo far 


28 your affection would lead you. Jonnson. 


3 The chariſt maid} Chary is cautious. So, in Greene's Never 
zoo Late, 1616: Love requires not chaſtity, but that her ſoldiers 
be chary.“ Again, She liveth chaſtly enough, that liveth 
charily.** © STEEVENS. | 
V pill, like a puft and careleſ5 libertine,] This reading gives us 
a ſenſe to this effect, Do not you be lite an ungracious preacher, 
who 1s like a careleſs libertine. And there we find, that he who 1s 


ſo like a careleſs libertine, is the careleſs libertine himſelf, This 


could not come from Shakſpeare. The old quarto reads, 
IWhiles a puft and reckleſs libertine, 
which directs us to the right reading, 
| Whilſt he, a puft and reckleſs libertine. 
The firſt impreſſion of theſe plays being taken from the play- 
houſe copies, and thoſe, for the better direction of the actor, be- 
ing written as they were pronounced, theſe circumſtances have 
occaſioned innumerable errors. So a for he every where. 
a was A goodly king, 
A was a man take him for all in all. 
1 warn't- it «vill, 


for 1 warrant, This ſhoutd be well attended to in correcting 
Shakſpeare, WarBURTON. ö 6 
The emendation is not amiſs, but the reaſon for its very in- 


coneluſive: * uſe the ſame mode of ſpeaking on _— > 


9 
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Himſelf the primroſe path of dalliance treads, 
Ands recks not his own read. 

Laer. O, fear me not. | 
I ſtay too long But hear my father cones; 


Enter Polonins; 


A double bleſſing is a double grace 

Occaſion ſmiles upon a ſecond leave. 

Pol. Yet here, Laertes ! aboard, aboard, for 

ſhame z 1 5 ; 

The wind fits in the 5 ſhoulder of your ſail; 

And you are ſtaid for: There, —my bleſſings with 
M ou; [ Laying his hand on Laertes head, 

And theſe few precepts in thy memory Rf 

| | ook 


caſions. When I ſay of one, be eee, like a N of 
another, he robbed me like a thief, the phraſe produces no am- 
biguity ; it is under ſtood that the one is a Hendthriſt, and the 
other a — JonnsoN. > I | 
5 — recks not his own read.] That is, heeds not his own 
leſſons. Pore. - | 
So, in Hycke Scorner: 
« I rect not a feder.“ 1 
Ben Jonſon uſes the word reed in his Catiline 5 
«6 Jo that thou couldſt not move 
| & Againſt a public red. | hers 2 
Again, in Sir Tho, North's tranſlation of Plutafch: © Diſ- 
patch, I read you, for your enterprize is betray d.“ Again, in 
the old Morality of Hycke Scorner ; de 
„And of hy living, I reed amend thee,” 
do the Old Proverb in the Two Angry Women of Abington; 1 $99 3 
« Take heed, is a good reed.” STzzvens, 
So, Sternhold, Pſalm i: | 
„ —— that hath not lent -_ 
© To wicked rede his ear.” Bracxiront, 
che. ſhoulder of your ſail,] This is a common ſea phraſes 
| STEEVENS, 


And theſe few precepts in thy memorx 5 
Tool thou character ] i. e. engrave, imprint. The fame 
phraſe is again uſed by our author in His 122 Sonnet: 
„ thy tables are within my brain 
« F all aa in laſting memory.” 

2 


Katie, 
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Look thou character. Give thy thoughts no tongye 
Nor any unproportion'd thought his act. 

Be thou familiar, but by no means vulgar. 

The friends thou haſt, and their adoption try'd, 
Grapple them to thy ſoul with hoops of ſteel ; 

$ But do not dull thy palm with entertainment 

Of each new-hatch'd unfledg'd comrade. Beware 
Of entrance to a quarrel ; bur, being in, | 
Bear it that the oppoſer may beware of thee. 

Give every man thine ear, but few thy voice : 
Take each man's cenſure ?, but reſerve thy judgmen:, 
Coſtly thy habit as thy purſe can buy, | | 
But not expreſs'd in fancy; rich not gaudy : 

For the apparel oft proclaims the man; 
And they in France, of the beſt rank and ſtation, 
Are molt ſelect, and generous chief, in that. 
Neither a borrower, nor a lender be : 


For 


Again, in the T<vo Gentlemen of Verona. 
Ch | — I do conjure thee, 
* Who are the table wherein all my thoughts 
Are vihbly chara#er'd and engrav'd.“ MaLoNne, 
* But do not dull thy palm with entertainment 
Of each new-batch'd, unfledg'd comrade.) The literal ſenſe 
is, Do not make thy palm callous by ſhaking every man by the hand. 
be figurative meaning may be, Do not by promiſcuous converſation 
make thy mind inſonſ/ible to the difference of characters. Jonngon. 
9 — each man's cenſure,] Cenſure is opinion. See vol, vil. p. 
69. STEFVENS, | 
Are moft [tle and generous, chief in that.] I think the whole 


deſign of the precept ſhews we ſhould read, 
Are mo ſole, and g-nerous chief, in that. 

Chief is an adjefive uſed aduerbially, aprattice common to our 
author. Chiefly generous, Vet it muſt be awned that the punc · 
tuation recommended is very ſtiff and harſh. STEEVENS 

Here has been a ſilent deviation in all the modern editions 
from the old copies, which all read, 

Are of a molt ſelect and generous chef in that. 

May we ſuppoſe that Shakſpeare borrowed the word chef from 
heraldry, with which he ſeems to have been very converſant ? 
They in France approve themſelves to be of a moſi ſeleff and gener 14 
eſchutcheon by heir. dreſs, Chef in heraldry is the upper thi 


part is of the ſhield, — This is very harſh ; yet 1 hardly mw 
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For loan oft loſes both itſelf and friend; 
And borrowing dulls the edge of huſbandry. 
This above all, to thine ownſelt be true; 

: And it muſt follow, as the night the day, 
Thou canſt not then be faile to any man. 


,uthority from the MS. Maroxk. N 
The genuine meaning of the paſſage requires us to point the 
line thus: n 
Are moſt ſelect and generous, chief in that. 

1. % te nobility ot France are ſelect and generous above all other 
n.ti ns, aud chiefly in the point of apparel ; the richneſs and ele- 
„ne of their dreſs, REManrKs. | 

=Y And it muffl follow, as the night the day.] The ſenſe here re- 
quires, that the fimilitude ſhould give an image not of two effets 
of different natures, that tollow one another alternately, but of a 
cauſe and 18 where the effect follows the cauſe by a phyſical 
neceſſity. For the afſertion is, Be true to thyſelf, and then thou 


cauſe, truth to others the 4 eff, To illuſtrate this neceſſity, the 
ſpcaxer employs a fimilitude ; but no ſimilitude can illuſtrate it, 
but what preſents an image ot a cauſe and effect ; and ſuch a cauſe 
as that, where the effect follows by a phy/ical, not a moral neceſſity, 
tor if only, by a moral neceſſity, the thing z{{u/frrating would not 
be more certain than the thing rate; which would be a great 
ab urdity, This being premiſed, let us ſee what the text ſays, 

aud it muſt 2 as the niglit the day. — 
In this we are fo far from being preſented with an of following 
a cauſe by a phyſical neceſſity, that, there is no cauſe at all: but 


and ſuceediug one another alternately. Shakſpeare, therefore, 

without queition wrote, TIER | 
Aud it muft follow, as the light the day. | 

As much as to ſay, 1'ruth to thyſelf, and truch to others, are in- 

leparable, the latter depending neceſſarily on the former as 1155. 

d pends upon the day; where it is to be ubſerved, thut day is uſed 

tizuratively for the ſun, The ignorance of which, I ſuppole, con- 

tributed to mitlead the editors. WARBURTON, 

Aud it muſt follow, as the night the day. 

This note is very acute, dut the common ſucceſſion of night to 

day was, | believe, all that our author meant to make Polonius 

tank of, on the preſent occaſion, 

So, in the 145th Sonnet of Shakſpeare ; 

++ That follow'd it as gentle day 

** Dots follow night, &e. 'DISBVENS. 
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Farewel ; my bleſſing ſeaſon this in thee ! 
Laer. Moſt humbly do ] take my leave, my lord, 
Pol. The time invites you; go, your ſervants 

tend, 
Laer. Farewel Ophelia; and remember well 

What I have ſaid to you. 

Oph. Tis in my memory lock'd, 

And you“ yourſelf ſhall keep the key of it. 
Laer. Farewel. Le [ Exit Laerte, 
Pol. What is't, Ophelia, he hath ſaid to you? 
Oph. So pleaſe you, ſomething touching the lard 

HFamlet. 
Pol. Marry, well bethought: 

Tis told me, he hath very oft of late 

Given private time to you ; and you yourſelf 

Have of your audience been moſt free and bounteous; 

If it be fo, (as ſo 'tis put on me, 

And that in way of caution) I muſt tell you, 

You do not underſtand yourſelf ſo clearly, 

As it behoves my daughter, and your honour : 

What is between you ? give me up the truth, 
Oph. He hath, my lord, of late made man 

tenders | 
Of his affection to me. 


3 — my bleſſing ſeaſon this in thee !] Seaſon, for infuſe. 
RY WaRrBURTON, | 
It is more than to :e, it is to infix it in ſuch a manner as that 
it never may wear out, JOHNSON. 7 
So, in the mock tragedy repreſented before the king ; 
Lubo in want a hollow friend did try, 
Directly /ea/ons him his enemy. STEEVENS, 
4 The time invites you —] Macbeth ſays, | 
« 1 go, and it is done, the bell ;zvztes me,” STEEVENS, 
S — your ſercants tend] i. e. your ſervants are waiting for 
you. JOHNSON, | 123 
6 — yourſclf ſhall keep the key of ity] That is, By thinking on 
you, I ſhall think on your leſſons. Jonnson, 2 
The meaning is, that your counſels are ſo ſure of remaining 
locked up in my memory, 3s if yourſelf carried the key of ft. 
So, in North-ward Hoe, by Decker and Webſter, 1607 : „ You 
Mall cloſe it up like a treaſure of your own, and yourſelf hl keep 
the key of it.” STEEVENS. | Pal 


Pol. Affection? puh! you ſpeak like a green girl, 
7 Unſiited in ſuch perilous circumſtance. 
Do you beheve his tenders, as you call them ? 
Oph. I do not know, my lord, what I ſhould 
think. CAL 
Pol. Marry, I'll teach you: think yourſelf a baby; 
That you have ta'en theſe tenders for true pay, 
Which are not ſterling. Tender yourſelf more 
dearly ; 


7 Unſifted i ſuch periloxs circumſlance.] Unſifted, for untried. 
Untried ſignifies either not tempted, or not refined ; unfifted, ſiguifies 
the latter only, though the ſenſe requires the former. 

WARBURTON. 

3 Tender yourſelf more dearly ; 

Or ¶ not to crack the wind of the poor phraſe ) | 

Wronging it thus, youll tender me a fool.) The farentheſis 
is cloſed at the wrong place; and we muſt have likewiſe a flight 
correction in the laſt verſe. Polonius is racking and playing on 
the word tender, till he thinks proper to correct himſelf for the 
licence; and then he would ſay not farther to crack the wind 
of the phraſe, by tviliing and contorting it, as I have done. 

' WarBURTON*®. 

I believe the word «<vroxging has reference, not to the phraſe, 
but to Ophelia; if you go on avronging it thus, that is, if you con- 
tinue to go on thus wrong, This is a mode of ſpeaking perhaps not 
very grammatical, but very common; nor have the beſt writers 
refuſed it. 

To finner it or ſaint it, 
is in Pope. And Rowe, 
— Thus to coy it, 
To onexvho knows you tos. 
The folio has it, | 
— roaming 17 thus, — JO 
That is, Jerting yourſelf looſe to ſuch improper liberty, But wronging 
ſeems to be more proper. Jonrxs0N. 

See you do not coy it, is in Maſſinger's New Way to pay old 
Debts. Mr, Rowe had read this author, and borrowed from him 
che plan of the Fair Penitent, though without the moſt trivial ac- 
Knowledgement. STEEVENS. | 

I thiak, the parentheſis ſhould be extended to the word tas, 
and that Polonius means to ſay , Or, (nor to crack the wind of 
the poor phraſe by thus pl;ying upon and abaſing it) you'll &.? 
da, in our author's Rape of Lucrece 2, _ . 5 
+ To wrozg the wronger, till he render right.“ 
a | MaLoxE. 
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Or (not to crack the wind of the poor phraſe) 
Wronging it thus, you'll tender me a fool. 
Oph. My lord, he hath importun'd me with love 
In honourable faſhion. 
Pol. Ay, faſhion you may call it; go to, go to. 
Oph. And hath given countenance to his ſpeech 
| my lord, 
With almoſt all the koly vows of heaven. 
» Pol. Ay, ſpringes to catch woodcocks *, I do 
| know, 


When the blood burns, how prodigal the ſoul 


Lends the tongue vows : Theſe blazes, daughter, 
Giving more light than heat, —extinct in both, 
Even in their promiſe, as it is a making, — 
You muſt not take for fire, From this time, 
Be ſomewhat ſcanter of your maiden preſence ; 
Set your entreatments at a higher rate, 


Than a command to parley. For lord Hamlet, 


Believe ſo much in him, That he is young; 

And with a larger tether may he walk, 

Than may be given you: In few, Ophelia, 

+ Do not believe his vows : for they are brokers; 


Not of that dye which their inveſtments ſhew, 


9 — faſhion you may coll it := ] She uſes aſbion for manner, 
and he for a !ranfient practice. JounsoN. 

1 — ſpringes to cat. h wwoodcocks.] A proverbial ſaying. 

*« Every woman has a pringe to catch a woodcock,” 
OTEEVENS. 

2 Set your entreatments] Entreatments here mean company, con. 
zer ation, from the French entretien. | ph 6 

3 larger tether—] A ſtring to tie horſes. Pore. 

Tether is that ſtring by which an animal, ſer to graze in grounds 
unincloſed, is confined within the proper limits. Jouxsox. 

So, in Green's Cardof Fancy, 1601 : To rye the ape aud the 
bear in one zedder.”” Tether is à ſtring by which any animal is 
faſtened, whether for the ſake of feeding or the air, & EEVENS, 

+ Do not believe his vows, for they are brokers, ] A broker in old 
Fogliſh meant a bawd or pimp. See the Gloſſary to Gaviu 


Douglaſſes tranſlation of Virgil, in verb. See vol. i, p- 146, 


Ma LONE. 


But 
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But mere implorators of unholy ſuits, 
; Breathing like ſanctified and pious bonds, 
The better to beguile. This is for all, — 
I would not, in plain terms, from this time forth, 
Have vou 10 ſlander any moment's leiſure, 
As to give words or talk with the lord Hamlet. 
Look to't, I charge you; come your ways. 
Ooh. I hall obey, my lord. 


SCEN E uv. 
The Platform. 
Enter Hamlet, Horatio, and Kren 
Ham. The air bites ſhrewdly ; it is very cold. 


5 Breathing like ſanfified and pious bonds, ] On which the edi- 
tor Mr. Theobald remarks, Though all the editors have fvallowed 
this reading implicitly, it is certainly corrupt; and I have been ſur- 
prize how men of genius aud learning could let it paſs without ”—_ 
ſuſpicions What idea can <ve frame to ourſelves of a breathing bond, 
or of its being ſanctiſied and ious, &c.? But he was tov haſty in 
framing ideas before he underſtood thoſe already framed by the 
poet, and expreſſed in very plain words. Do not believe (ſays 
Polonius to his daughter) Hamle.'s amorous vows made 70 you 5 
which pretend religion in them the better to beguile) like thoſe 
ſanctified and pious vows [or bends] made to heaven. And why 
ſhould not this paſs without ſuſpicion * WAX BURTON. 

Theobald for bonds ſubſtitutes Batu. Jounson, 

The old reading is certainly right. We have in our author's 
142d Sonnet: | 

66 falſe bonds of love.” Marlowe. 

6 I <vould not, in plain terms, from this time forth, 

Have you ſo flander any moment's leiſure,] The humour of 
this is fine, The ſpeaker's character is all aftetation, Ar laſt he 
ſiys he will Heal plain, and yet cannot for his liie; his plain 
ſpeech of landering a moment*s leiſure beiug of the like fuſtain ſtuff 
with the reſt, WAKR BURTON. 

Here is another fine paſſage, of which I take the beauty to be 


only imaginary. Polonius fays, i plain terms, that is, not in lan- 


guage leſs elevated or embelliſhed than before, but in terms that 
cannot be miſunderflord : I <vould not have you ſo di grace your not 
idle moments, as not to find better employment for them than lord Ham- 
berg converſation. JOHNSON» 


| Hor. 
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Hor. It is a nipping and an eager air. 
Ham. What hour now? 
Hor. I think, it lacks of twelve. 
Mar. No, it is ſtruck. 
Hor. Indeed? I heard it not: it then draws near 
2 the ſeaſon, 
Wherein the ſpirit held his wont to walk. 
Noiſe of mufick withiy, 
What does this mean, my 100 ? 905 4 
Ham. The king doth wake to-night, and takes his 
rouſe”, * 
eeps waſſel, and ? the ſwaggering up- ſpring reels ; 
And, as he drains his res of Nheniſh 2 
The kettle- drum, and trumpet, thus bray out 
The triumph of his pledge. 
Hor. Is it a cuſtom ? 
Ham. Ay, marry, is't: | 
But, to my mind, though I am native here, 


tale bis rouſe,] A rouſe is a large doſe of liquor, a de- 
bauch. So, in Othello : | 
&© they have given me a rox/e already 
It ſhould ſeem from the following paſlage in Decker's Guls Horn- 
book, 1609, that the word rotſe was of Daniſh extraction. Teach 
me, thou ſoveraigne ſkinker, how to take the German's upſy 
freeze, the Dazxi/h rouſa, the Switzer's ſtoop of rheniſh, &c.“ 
STEEVENS, 
e * waſſal,) See Macbeth, vol. iv. 50g. Again, in the 
Hog hath loft his Pearl, 1614 : _ | 
„ By Croeſus name and by his caſtle, 
„Where winter nights he keepeth wwaſ7zl.”” STEEVENS. 
9 — the ſewage” ring\up-ſpring--] The bluſtering upſtart. JIonNsox. 
It appears from the following paſſage in Alphonſus Emperor of 
Germany, by Chapman, that the 2p. ring was a German dance: 
„We Germans have no changes in our dances ; 
* An almain and an wþ-ſpring, that is all.“ 
Spring was anciently the name of a tune, ſo in Beaumont and 
Fletcher's Propneteſs : * X 
& — we will meet him, | 
& And ſtrike him ſuch new ſprings —” ; 
The word is uſed by G. Douglas in his tranſlation of Virgil, and 
I think, by Chaucer. Again, in an old Scots proverb. —** An- 
other would play a bring ere you tune your pipes,” STEBVENS. 


And 
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And to the manner born, —it is a cuſtom 

More honour'd in the breach, than the obſervance. 
This heavy-headed revel, caſt and weſt, 

Makes us traduc'd, and tax'd of other nations: 
They clepe us drunkards, and with ſwiniſh phraſe 
Soil our addition; and, indeed, it takes 

From our atchievements,though perform'd at height, 
The pitch and marrow of our attribute. 

So, oft it chances in particular men, 

That, for ſome vicious mole of nature in them, 
As, in their birth, (wherein they are not guilty, 
Since nature cannot chuſe his origin) 

By the o'er-growth of ſome * complexion, 

Oft breaking down the pales and forts of reaſon ; 
Or by ſome habit, that too much o'er-leavens 

The form of plauſive manners; that theſe men, — 
Carrying, I ſay, the ſtamp of one defect; 

Being nature's livery, or * fortune's ſtar, — 

Their virtues elſe (be they as pure as grace, 

As infinite as man may undergo) 


1 This heavy-headed revel, eaſt and weſt,] i.e. This revelling 
that obſerves no hours, but continues from morning to night, 
&., WARBURTON. . | 

I ſhould not have ſuſpected this paſſage of ambiguity or obſcu- 
rity, had I not found my opinion of it differing from that of the 
learned critic. I conſtrue it thus, This heawy-headed revel makes 
us traduced eaſt and weſt, and taxed of other nations. Jon xsON. 

This heavy headed-revel—- From this to the entrance of the 
Ghoſt has been reſtored from the quarto ; theſe lines not being in 
the folio. MarLonE. 

* 7 he pitch und marrow of our attribute. ] The beſt and moſt 
valuable part of the praiſe that would be otherwiſe attributed to 
us. JouNson, | | 

— complexion, i. e. humour; as ſanguine, melancholy, 
phlegmatic, S. WAA BUR TO. | 

4 — fortune's ſcar,] All the quartos read ar. STEEVENS. 
The word far in the text ſignifies a ſcar of that appearance. It 
is a term of fgrriery : the white //ar or mark ſo common on the 
forehead of a dark coloured horſe is uſually produced by making 
a /car on the place. Remarks. | 

As infinite as man may under go,] As large as can be accumu- 
lated upon man. JOHNSON. 7 ä : 
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Shall in the general cenſure take corruption 
From that particular fault: The dram of baſe 
Doth all the noble ſubſtance of worth our 7, 

To his own ſcandal. 


Enter 


6 The dram of eaſe 
Doth all the noble ſubtance of a doubt, 

To his ownſecandal.] I do not remember a paſſage through. 
out all our poet's works, more intricate and depraved in the 
text, of leſs meaning to outward appearance, or more likely to 
baffle the atteinpts of criticiſm in its aid. It is certain, there is 
neither ſenſe nor grammar as it now ſtands : yet with a ſlight al. 
teration, I'll endeavour to cure thoſe defects, aud give a ſentiment 
too, that ſhall make the poet's thought cloſe nobly. The dram of 
baſe (as I have corrected the text) means the leaſt alloy of baſe- 
neſs or vice. It is very frequent with our poet to uſe the adjefive 
of quality inſtead of the ſubſtantixe ſignifying the thing, Beſides, 
T have obſerved, that elſewhere, ſpeaking of worth, he delights to 
conſider it as a quality that adds weight to a perſon, and conuetts 
the word with that idea. TrzoBALD. 

7 Doth all the noble ſubfiance of worth out,] Various conjectures 
have been employed about this paſſage. The author of {he 
Reviſal would read, | 

Poth all the noble ſubſtance of? eat out.” 


. 
«© Doth all the noble ſubſtance /o:/ wwith doubt.“ 
Mr. Holt reads, 28 
% Doth all the noble ſubſtance oft adopr.” 
And Dr. Johnſon thinks, that Theobald's reading may ſtand, 
I would read, | | 

Doth all the noble ſublance (i. e. the ſum of good qualities) of? 
do out. Perhaps we ſhould ſay, To its own ſcandal, His and its 
are perpetually confounded in the old copies. 

As I underitand the paſſage, there is little difficulty in it, This 
is one of the low colloquial phraſes which at preſent are neither 
employed in writing, nor perhaps are reconcileable to the pro- 
priety of language. To do a thing out, is to extinguiſh it, or to 
Face or obliterate any thing painted or <written. | 

In the firſt of theſe ſignifications it is uſed by Drayton, in the 
sth Canto of his Baron“ Wars : | 
„Was ta'en in battle, and his eyes ont. done. 
STEEVENS. 

If with Mr. Steevens we underſtand the words doth out to mean 
efaceth, the following lines in The Firj! Part of Henry IV. may 
perhaps prove the beſt comment on this paſſage: 

46 ——Oftentimes it doth preſent harth rage, 


10 Deſect 
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Hor. Look, my lord, it comes! | 
Ham. Angels and miniſters of grace defend us *!— 

Be thou a ſpirit of health, or goblin damn'd 9, _ 
Bring with thee airs from heaven, or blaſts from hell, 
| | Be 


« Defect of manners, want of government, 

«© Pride, hanghtineſs, opinion, and diſdain ; 
The leaſt of which, haunting a nobleman, 

« Loſeth mens? hearts, and leaves behind a lain 

«© Upon the beauty of all parts beſides, 

« Heguiling them of commendation,” 

There is no neceſſity for ſuppoſing an error in the copies. H. 
is frequently uſed by our author and his contemporaries for :ts. 
So, in Grim, the Collier of Croydon : | 

« Contented life, that gives the heart his eaſe——” 
I would, however, wiſh to read: | 
« By his own ſcandal. Martors. 
Perhaps at ſhould'be, | 


- 


the dram of baſe 

© Doth all the noble ſubſtance oft work out.“ 
That 1s eat through as braſs does filver when it is plated with 
it... 8. . | 

3 Angels and miniſters of grace defend us !] Hamlet's ſpeech to 
the apprition of his father ſeems to me to conſiſt of three parts. 
When firit he ſees the ſpectre, he fortifies himſelf with a in- 
vocation: | f 

Angels and miniſſers of grace defend us ! 
As the ſpectre approaches, he deliberates with himſelf, and de- 
?ermines, that whatever it be he will venture to addreſs it. 
Be thou a ſpirit of health, or goblin damn'd, | 
Bring with thee airs from heaven, or blaſts from bell, 
Be thy intents wicked or charitable, | 
5 hou com'ſt in ſuch a queſtionable ſhape, 
T hat I «vill ſpeak to thee, Ill call thee, &c. 

This he ſays while his father is advancing ; he then, as he had 
determined, ſpeaks to him, and calis him— Hamlet, King, Father, 
Royal Dane: oh ! anſwer me. JonrxsoN. | 

Be thou a ſpirit of health, or goblin damn'd, &c.) So, in Aco- 
lafius' his After-wwit, 1600: | | | 
Art thou a god, a man, or elſe a ghoſt ? 

« Com'ft thou from heaven, where bliſs and ſolace dyells ? 
Or from the airie cold-engendring coaſt ? 


# Or from the darkſome dungeon - hold of hell? 
a Th, 
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Be thy intents wicked, or charitable, 

Thou com'ſt in ſuch a queſtionable ſhape, 

That I will ſpeak to thee; I'll call thee, Hamlet, 

King, father, royal Dane: O, anſwer me! 

Let me not burſt in ignorance ! but * tell, 
Why 

The firſt known edition of this play is in 1604. 

The ſame queſtion occurs alſo in the MS. known by the title 
of William and Werwolf, in the Library of King's-College 
Cambridge : 

„Whether thou be a god, goſt in goddis name that 
ſpeakeſt, 
4 Or any foul fend fourmed in this wiſe, 
« And if we ſchul of the hent harme or gode.“ 
| p- 36. STEEvENs, 

Y — gueſiionable pape, ] By gueſtionable is meant provoking 

ueſtion. HAN MEK. 

So, in Macbeth: 

Live you, or are you aught 
That man may queſtion? Jonnson, 

Queſtionable, I believe, means only propitions to converſation, eaſy 
and willing to be converſed with. So, in As you like it. An ur- 
27 Age ſpirit, which you have not.” Ungue/tionable in this laſt 
inſtance certainly ſignifies wawzlling to be talked with. STEEvens, 

Dueftionable, I believe, only means capable of being converſed 
with, To queſtion, certainly in our author's time fignified 10 con- 
werſe. See vol. ii. p. 69. vol. iii. p. 228, 361, vol. iv. p. 320, 
vol. viii. p. 173. MALONE» | 

VS tell, | | 

Why thy canoniz'd bones, hearſed in death, 

Hawe burſt their ccarments?] Hamlet here ſpeaks with wonder, 
that he who was dead ſhould rife again and walk, But this, ac- 
cording to the vulgar ſuperſtition here followed, was no wonder, 
Their only wonder was, that one, who had the 7:tes of 1 wt per- 
formed to him, ſhould walk, the want of which was ſuppoſed to 
be the reaſon of walking ghoſts, Hamlet's wonder then ſhould 
have been placed here: and ſo Shakſpeare placed it, as we ſhall 
ſee preſently, For hearſed is uſed figuratively, to ſignify repofited, 
therefore the place where ſhould be defigned : but death being no 
place, but a privation only, hearſed in death is nonſenſe, We 
ſhould read, | F | 
8 tell, | 


Why 7 canoniꝝ d bones, hearſed in earth, 
Have burſt their cearments ? 


It appears, for the two reaſons. given above, that earth is the true 
reading. It will further appear for theſe two other reaſons, Fill, 


From 


PRINCE or DENMARK. 4364 
Why thy canoniz'd bones, hearſed in death,“ i 


Have burſt their cearments? why the ſepulehre, a 
Se mn. 


From the words, canoniꝝ d bones ; by which is not meant (as one 
would imagine) a compliment for. made holy, or fainted; but tor 
Zones to which the rites of ſepulture have been performed; or 
which were buried according to the canon. For we are told he 
was murdered with all his fins freſh upon him, and therefore in 
no way to be fainted. But if this licentious uſe of the word 
aun be allowed, then earth muſt. be the true reading, for in- 
hyming bodies was one of the eſſential parts of ſepulchral rites. 
Secondly, From the words, Have burſt their. cearments, which im- 
ply the preceding mention of inhuming, but no mention is made of 
it in the common reading. This enabled the Oxford editor to im- 
prove upon the emendation ; ſo he reads, 
Why thy bones heard in canonized earth. 

I ſuppoſe for the ſake of harmony, not of ſenſe. For though 
the rites of ſepulture performed canonizes the body brried ; yet it 
does not canonize the earth in which it is laid, unleſs every funeral 
ſervice be a new conſecration, WARBURTON. | 

It were too long to examine this note period by period, though 
almoſt every period ſeems to me to contain ſomething reprehen- 
ſible. The critic, in his zeal for change, writes with ſo little con- 
fideration, as to ſay, that Hamlet cannot call his father canonized, 
becauſe wwe are told he was murdered with all his fins freſh npon him. 
He was not then told it, and had fo little the power of knowing 
it, that he was to be told it by an apparition. The long ſuccefſion 
ot reaſons upon reaſons proves nothing, but what every reader 
diſcovers, that the king had been buried, which is implied by ſo 
many adjuncts of burial, that the direct mention of earth is not 
neceſſary. Hamlet, amazed at an apparition, which, though in 
all ages credited, has in all ages been confidered as the moſt 
wonderful and moſt dreadful operation of ſupernatural agency, 
enquires of the ſpectre, in the moſt emphatic terms, why he 
breaks the order of nature, by returning from the dead ; this he 
aſks in a very confuſed circumlocution, confounding in his fright 
the foul and body. Why, ſays he; have by bones, which with 
due ceremonies have been entombed in death, in the common ſtare 
of departed mortals, Bur the folds in which they were embalmed? 
Why has the tomb, m which we ſaw thee quietly laid, opened 
59 mouth that mouth which, by it weight and ſtability, ſeemed / 
ine 2 "yes Mop Rain cents is this: Why doſt thou appear, 

Had the Change of the word removed any obſcurity, or added 
any beauty, it might bave been worth a ſtruggle; but either 
reading leaves the ſenſe the ſame. | ? 
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As if it ſome impartment did defire 


% © 04 01-150 
Whemwin we ſaw thee quietly in-urn'd ?, 
Hath op'd his ponderous and marble jaws, 
To caſt thee up again? What may this mean,.. 
That thou, dead corſe, again, in complete ſteel, 
Reviſit'ſt thus the glimpſes of the moon, 
Making night hideous ; and“ we fools of nature 
So horridly “ to ſhake our diſpoſition, 

With thoughts beyond the reaches of our ſouls ? 
Say, why is this? wherefore ? what ſhould we do? 

Hor. fr beckons you to go away with it, 


To you alone. 
Mar. Look, with what courteous action 

It waves you to a more removed ground : 

But do not go with it. 
Hor. No, by no means. 
Ham. It will not ſpeak ; then I will follow it. 


If there be any afperity in this controverſial note, it muſi be 
imputed to the contagion of peevrſhneſs, or ſome reſentment of 
the incivility ſhewn to the Oxford editor, who is repreſented a 
ſuppoſing the ground caronized by a funeral, when he only meant 
to ſay, that the body was depoſited in hy ground, in ground con- 
ſecrated according to the canon. JornsoN. 

e grzirrly in- urn'd.] The quartos read interr'd. STEEvENs, 

* That thou, dead corſe, again, in complete feel,] It is pro- 
bable that Shakſpeare introduced his ghoſt 1n armour, that 
it might appear more ſolemn by ſuch a diſcrimination from the 
other characters; though it was really the cuſtom of the Daniſh 
kings to be buried in that manner. Vide Olaus Wornin, 
cap. 7. 

2 Struem regi nee veſtibus, nec odoribus'cumulant, / cuique 
% Arma, quorundam igni et equus adjicitur.“ 

—ſed poſtquam magnanimus ille Danorum rex collem 
© fiby magnĩtudiuis conſpicuæ extruxiſſet, (cui peſt obitum 
regio diademate exornatum, armis indutum, inferendum eflet 
& cadaver,” &. STEEVENS. | 

5 w——— 7s fools of nature] The expreſſion is fine, as int- 
mating we were only kept (as formerly, fools in a great family) 
to make ſport for nature, who lay hid only to mock and laugh at 
ve, for our vain ſearches into her myſteries. WAR BURTON. 

ade our diſpoſition] Diſpoſition, for frame. 

| | WARBURTON: 


Hor 


- 


PRINCE or D DENMARK; 
”— 


Hor. Do not; my lord. 
| Him. Why, what ſhould be the fear ? 
l do not ſet my life at a pin's fee 7; 
and, for my ſoul, what can it do to that, 
Being a thing immortal as itſelf ? 
it waves me forth again; I'Il follow it. | 

Hor, What, if it tempt you toward the flood; my 

lord ? | | 

Or to the dreadful ſummit of the cliff; 
That bettles o'er his baſe into the ſea? 
And there aſſume ſome other horrible form, 
Which might * deprive your ſovereignty of reafop, 
And draw you into madneſs ? think of it : 
The very place * puts toys of deſperation, 
Without more motive, into every brain, 
That looks ſo many fathoms to the ſea, 
And hears it roar beneath. 

Ham, It waves me {till ;— 
Go on, I'll follow thee, 

Mar, You ſhall not go, my lord. 

Ham. Hold off your 4 

Hor. Be rul'd, you ſhall not go. 

Ham. My fate eries out, | 
And makes each petty artery in this body - 
As hardy as the Nemean lion's nerve, —— 
Still am I cal}d—unhand me, gentlemen ; 

| [ Breaking from them. 

By heaven, I'll make a ghoſt of him that lets me z— 
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7 — fins fee :] The, value of a pin. Jon xsov. 

 — deprive your ſovereignty, 2 Dr: Warburton would 
rend deprave 3 but ſeveral proots are given in the notes to King 
Lear of Shakſpeare's uſe of the word deprive, which is the true 
reading. STEEVENS. | 

[ behieve deprive in this place ſignifies fimply to ta le away, 

| BAER Jorxnsow 

* The wery place] The four following lines added from the firſt 

ion. O PE. 

1— Puts toys of deſperation, ] See vol, vii. P- 8. Ev1Toss 

* —— that rf me ] See vol, i. p- 188. STEEVENS/ 


Ven, Wo, X | Jay, 


\ 


306 HAMLET, 


I ſay, away :—Go on, ——TI follow thee. . W 
1 5 Exeunt Ghoſt, and Han, 
| Hor. He waxes deſperate with imagination, = -: 
| Mar. Let's follow; tis not fit thus to obey him, 
| Hor. Have after: To what iſſue will this come 
| Mar. Something is rotten in the ſtate of Denmatk. fo 0 
1 Hor. Heaven will direct it *. for 
1 Mar. Nay, let's follow him. [ Exeum. ®. 
| N . 
| A more remote Part of the Platform. _ 
Re-enter Ghoſt, and Hamlet. N 
Ham. Whither wilt thou lead me? ſpeak, III 90 has 
no further. 5 
Ghoſt. Mark me. {upp 
Ham. I will. | ora 
GH. My hour is almoſt come, 25 
When I to ſulphurous and tormenting flames 1 
Muſt render up myſelf. 
Ham. Alas, poor ghoſt ! 
GH. Pity me not, but lend thy ſerious hearing el 
To what J ſhall unfold. and i 
Ham. Speak, I am bound to hear. doon 
Ghoft. So art thou to revenge, when thou ſhalt 
hear. the e 
Ham. What? verlic 
Ghoſt, Jam thy father's ſpirit ; Aa 
Doom'd for a certain term to walk the night; 1 
And, for the day, “ confin'd to faſt in fires, 
| Til 
3 Heaven will direct it;] Perhaps it may be more appolite to Sow 
read “ Heaven will dete& it.“ FARMER. gn 


Marcellus anſwers Horatio's queſtion, © To what iflue wil 
this cove ?”” and Horatio alſo anſwers it himſelf with a pious 
ſignation, Heaven will direct it.” BLACKSTONE» 
4 — confin'd to faſt in fires, ] We ſhould read, 

| too faft in fires, 


Rot O! 
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„Till the foul crimes, done in my days of nature, 


5 Are burnt and purg'd away. But that I am forbid 
To tell the ſecrets of my priſon-houſe, 


i. e, very cloſely conined, The particle too is uſed frequently 
for the ſuperlative 29, or voy. WaARBURTON« 
Lam rather inclined to read, conjir'd lo laſting fires, to fires au- 
yetitted and unconſumed. The change is flight, Jotixson, 
Doom d for a certain time to walk the night, 
And for the day confin'd to faſt in fires. 
Chaucer has a ſimilar paſſage with regard to puniſhments of 
hell. Parſon's Tale, p. 193. Mr. Urry's edition: © And more- 
over the miſeſe of hell, ſhall be in defaute of mete and drinke.” 
"Wk. OM1TH« 
Naſh, in his Pierce Pennileſs's Supplication to the Devil, 1595, 
has the ſame idea: Whether it be a place of horror, ſtench, 
and darkneſs, where men /ze meat, but can get none, and are ever 
thiiſty, &c.“ Before I had read the Per/oxes Tale of Chaucer, I 
ſuppoſed that he meant rather to drop a ſtroke of ſatire on ſacer- 
dotal luxury, than to give a ſerious account of the place of future 
torment. Chaucer, however, is as grave as Shakſpeare. So like- 


wiſe at the concluſion of an ancient pamphlet called The u of 
tbe Dewyll, bl. I. no date: | | 


„ Thou fhalt lye in froſt and fre 
„With ſickneſſe and Hunger; &c.” STrevens. 
Are burnt and purg d away, —] Gawin Douglas really changes 

the Platonic hell into the “ punytion of Saulis in purgatory:“ 
and it is obſervable, that when the gholt informs Hamlet of his 
doom there, 

„Jill the foul crimes done in his days of nature 

„Are burnt and purg'd away, — 3 
the expreſſien is very ſimiliar to the biſhop's : I will give you his 
verſion as conciſely as I can; ** It is a nedeful thyng to ſuffer 
{ pants and torment—Sum in the wyndis, ſum under the watter, 
and the fire uthir ſum: thus the mony vices— 


Contrakkit in the corpis be done away 
And purgit.” 


Sixte Boos of Eneados, fol. p. 191: 
; | 09G FARMER. 
»hakſpeare might have found this expreſſion in the Hy/torie of 
Hamblet, bl. I. F. 2. edit. 1608 ; He ſet fire in the foure cor- 
ners of the hal, in ſuch ſort, that of all that were as then therein 
not one eſcaped away, but were forced 20 purge their finnes by fre.“ 


SD ES» : | | | ALONE. 
Sbakſpeare talks more like a Papiſt, than a Platoniſt; but the 


languags of biſhop Douglas js that of a good Proteſtant: | 
| X 2 | * Thug 
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I could a tale unfold, whoſe lighteſt word 
Would harrow up thy ſoul; freeze thy young blood ; 
Make thy two eyes, like ſtars, ſtart from their ſpheres ; 
Thy knotty and combined locks to part, a 
And each particular hair to ſtand on end 
Like quills upon the fretful porpentine s: 
But this eternal blazon muſt not be 
To cars of fleſh and blood: Liſt, liſt, O liſt !— 
It thou did'ſt ever thy dear father love. 
Ham. O heaven | | 
Gol. 8 his foul and moſt unnatural mur- 
er!“. | 
Ham. Murder ? 
Ghoſt. Murder moſt foul, as in the beſt it is:? 
But this moſt foul, ſtrange, and unnatural. 


Thus the mony vices 
«© Contrakkit in the corpis be done away 
« And purgit.“ 
Theſe are the very words of our Liturgy, in the commendatory 


prayer for a ſick perſon at the point of departure, in the office for 


the vifitation of the fick ;?—— Phatſvever defilements it may have 
contraftled—— being purged and done away.” WHALLEY. 

6 —fretful porpentine :] The quartos read fearfu! porpentine, 
Either may ſerve. This animal is at once iraſcible and timid, Ihe 
fame image occurs in the Romant of the Roſe, where Chaucer is de- 
fcribing the perſonage of danger : 

„Like ſharpe urchons his Beere was grow.“ 
An urcbin is a hedge-hog, STEEvVENS. 

7 Revenge his foul and meſt unnatural murder.) As a proof that 
this play was written before 1597, of which tle contrary has been 
aſſerted by Mr. Holt in Dr. Johnſon's appendix, I muſt borrow, as 
uſual, from Dr, Farmer. Shakſpeare is faid to have been no 
& extraordinary actor; and that the top of his performance was the 
« Ghoſt in his own Hamlet. Yet this chef d æuvre did not pleaſe ; 
& I will give you an original ſtroke at it. Dr. Lodge publiſhed 
« jn the year 1596 a pamphlet called e Miſerie, or the World's 
% Madneſ5, diſcovering the incarnate devils of the age, quarto. 
& One of theſe devils is, Hate virtue, or ſorrow for another man's 
& good ſucceſſe, who, ſays the doctor, is 4. foule lubber, and looks as 
& pale as the vizard of the G, which cried ſo miſerably at the 
« theatre; Hamler's revenge.” SrEE VERS. 
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PRINCE or DENMARK. 309 
Ham. Haſte me to know it ; that I, with wings as 


ſwift | | 
As meditation, or the thoughts of love, 


May ſweep to my revenge. 
Ghoſt. 1 find thee apt; 
9 And duller ſhould'ſt thou be than the fat weed 


! That rots itſelf in eaſe on Lethe's wharf, 

Wouldſt thou not ſtir in this. Now, Hamlet, hear: 
Tis given out, that, ſleeping in my orchard, 

A ſerpent ſtung me; ſo the whole ear of Denmark 


Is by a forged proceſs of my death 

Rankly abus'd : but know, thou noble youth, 
The ſerpent, that did ſting thy father's life, 
Now wears his crown, 


3 4s meditation, or the thoughts of love,] This ſimilitude js ex- 
tremely beautiful. The word meditation is conſecrated, by the 
myſlics, to ſignify that ſtretch and g ght of mind which aſpires to 
the enjoyment of the ſupreme good, So that Hamlet, confider- 
ing with what to compare the iwiftneſs of his revenge, chooſes 
two of rhe moſt rapid things 1n nature, the ardency of divine and 
human paſſion, in an enthyſiaft and a lower. WAR BURTON. 

The comment on the word meditation is ſo ingenious, that J 
hope it is juſt, Jokxsox. 

9 And duller ſhouldft thou be than the fat weed 

That roots itſelf in eaſe. on Lethe's wharf, &c.] Shakſpeare, 
apparently through ignorance, makes Roman Catholics of theſe 
Pagan Danes; and here gives a deſcription of purgatory ; but yet 
mixes it with the Pagan table of Lethe's wharf. Whether he did 
it to infinuate to the zealous Proteſtants of his time, that the Pagan 
and Popiſh purgatory ſtood both upon the ſame tooting of credi- 
bility, or whether it was by the ſame kind of licentious inad- 
vertance that Michael Angelo brought Charon's bark into his 
picture of the Laſt Judgment, is not eaſy to decide, 

| g War BURTON. 
: That rot, itſelf, &c.] The quarto reads — Thar roots itſelf. 
r. Pore follows it. Orwar has the ſame thought: | 
va like a coarſe and uſeleſs dunghill weed 
„ Fix'd to one ſpot, and rot juſt as I grow,” | 

The ſuperiority of the reading of the folio is to me apparent: 
to be in a creſent ſtate (i. e. to root itſelf) affords an idea of activi- 
tz; to rot better ſuits with the dullneſs and inaction to which the 
Ghoſt refers, Nevertheleſs, the accuſative caſe (77/e{/) may ſeem 
to demand the verb roots, STBEEVENS. A 


X 3 | Ham, 


310 N N l. 


Ham. O, my prophetick ſoul ! my uncle? 
Gheft. Ay, that inceſtuous, that adulterate beaſt 
With witchcraft of his wit, with traiterous gift 8 
(O wicked wit, and gifts, that have the power 
So to ſeduce !) won to his ſhameful luſt 
The will of my moſt ſeeming-virtuous queen: 
O, Hamlet, what a falling-off was there ! 
From me, whole love was of that dignity, 
That it went hand in hand even with the vow 
1 made to her in marriage; and to decline 
Upon a wretch, whoſe natural gitts were poor 
To thoſe of mine! 
But virtue, as it never will be mov'd, | 
Though lewdneſs court it in a ſhape of heaven; 
So luſt, though to a radiant angel link'd, 
Will fate itſelf in a celeſtial bed, 
And prey on garbage. 
But, ſoft ! methinks, I ſcent the morning air 
Brief let me be: Sleeping within mine orchard?, 
My cuſtom always of the afternoon, 
Upon my ſecure hour thy uncle ſtole, _ 
3 With juice of curſed hebenon in a vaal, 


85 


And 


* — mine orcbard.] Orchard for garden. So, in Romeo and 
allet: 
1 „The orchard walls are high, and hard to climb.” 
| OT EEVENS» 

3 With juice of curſed hebenon in @ viel, ] The word here uſed 
was more probably defigned by a metdthefis, either of the poet or 
tranſcriber, for henebon, that is, Henbane; of which the molt com- 
mon kind (hyo/cyammus niger) is certainly nareotic, and 2 if 
taken in a conſiderable quantity, might prove poiſonous, Galen 
calls it cold in the third degree; by which in this, as well as 
opi um, he ſeems not to mean an actual coldneſs, but the power it 
has of benumbing the faculties, Dioſcorides aſeribes to it the 
property of producing madneſs (tooxrews; wanudn;). Theſe qua- 
lities have been confirmed by ſeveral caſes related in modern ob- 
ſervations, In Wepter we have a good account of the various 
effects of this root upon moſt of the members of a convent in 
Germany, who eat of it for ſupper by miſtake, mixed with ſuc- 


cory ; 
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And in the porches of mine ears did pour 

The leperous diſtilment ; whoſe effect | 

Holds ſuch an enmity with blood of man, 

That, ſwift as quick-ftiver, it courſes through 
The natural gates and alleys of the body ; 

And, with a ſudden vigour, it doth poſſet 

And curd, like eager droppings into milk, 

The thin and wholeſome blood: ſo did it mine; 
And a moſt inſtant tetter bark'd about, 

Moſt lazar-like, with vile and loathſome cruſt, 
All my ſmooth body. 

Thus was I, ſleeping, by a brother's hand, 

Of life, of crown, of queen, at once diſpatch'd : 
5 Cut off even in the blofſoms of my fin, 
Unhouſell'd diſappointed, * unanea[l'd ; 
Ws No 


cory ;—heat in the throat, giddineſs, dimneſs of ſight, and deli- 
rium. Cicut. Aquatic. C. 18. GREY. 
8o in Drayton's Barons Wars, p.51 : 

«© The pois'ning Henbane, and the mandrake drad.” 
Again, the Philoſopher's 4th Satire of Mars, by Robert Anton, 
i016 : | | 

+ The poiſon'd Henbane whoſe cold juice doth kill.“ 

In Marlowe's Jew off Malta, 1633, the word is written in a 


dilferent manner, 
0 the blood of Hydra, Lerna's bane, 


Ihe juice of Hebon, and Cocytus? breath,” 
___ OT BEVENS, 

* — at once diſpatch'd :] Diſpatch*d, for bereft. 

| . WARBURTON. 

Cut off even in the bloſſoms of my ſin, &c.] The very words 
of this part of the ſpeech are taken (as I have been informed by 
a gentleman of undoubted veracity) from an old Legends of Saints, 
where a man, who was accidentally drowned, is introduced- ag 
waking the ſame complaint. STEEvens. 

* Uuhouſea,} Without the ſacrament being taken. Pore, 

7 Unanointed, | Without extreme unction. Pork. 

Y Unancal'd :] No knell rung. Pope. 

In other editions, 

Uhouzzled, unanointed, unanecal'd: | 
The ghoſt, having recounted the proceſs of his murder, proceeds 
io exaggerate the 1humanity and unnaturalneſs of the fact, from 
the circumſiance in which he was ſurpriſed, But theſe, 1 fing 


X 4 h hay. 
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No reckoning made, but ſent to my account 
With all my imperfections on my head: 


„ hor. 


have been ſtumbling blocks to our editors; and therefore I mug 
amend and explain theſe are three compound adjectives in their or. 
der. Inſtead of znhouzzePd, we muſt reſtore, anboꝝſel d, i, e. with. 
out the ſacrament taten; from the old Saxon word for the ſacrament, 
Soufel. In the next place, wn@nointed is a ſophiſtication of the text: 
the old copies concur in reading, diſappointed. I correct, 
Unhouſel'd, unappointed. ; | 
i. e. no confeſſion of fins made, no reconciliation to heaven, ng 
appointment of penance by the church. Unanea/'d I agree to bo 
the poet's genuine word; but I muſt take the liberty to diſpute 
Mr. Pope's explication of it, wiz. no Ane rung. The adjective 
formed trom rel! muſt have been wnknelFd, or unknolPd, There 
is no rule in orthography for ſinking the & in the deflection of any 
verb or compound formed from 4n2/l, and melting it into a vowel, 
What ſenſe does unaneald then bear? Skinner, in his Lexicon of 
old and obſolete Engliſh terms, tells us, that azcal'd 1s unfus; from 
the Teutonic prepoſition an, and ole, i. e, oil: ſo that unancald 
muſt conſequently ſignify; ananointed, not having the extreme unc - 
tion. The poet's reading and explication being aſcertained, he 
very finely makes bis g complain af theſe four dreadful hard- 
ſhips: that he had been diſpatched out of liſe without receivin 
the hole, or ſacrament ; without being reconcil'd to heaven 2 
a3/olv'd ; without the benefit of extreme unction; or without ſo 
much as a confeſſion made of his fins. The having no nel] rung, 
I think, is not a point of equal conſequence to any of theſe ; 
eſpecially, if we conſider, that the Romiſh church admits the 
efficacy of praying for the dead, THEOBALD. | 
This is a very difficult line. I think Theobald's objection to 
the ſenſe of znancald, for notificd by the bell, muſt be owned to be 
very ſtrong, | have not yet by my enquiry fatisfied myſelf, 
Hanmer explication of unaneal'd hy wnprepar'd, becauſe to aunea! 
metals, is to prepare them in manufacture, is too general and vague; 
there is no reſemblance between any funeral ceremony, and the 
practiſe of annealing metals. 
' Diſappointed is the ſame as unappointed, and may be properly 
explained unprepared ; a man well furniſhed with things neceſſary 
for any enterprize, was ſaid to be well appointed, Joux son. 
Dr. Johnſon's explanation of the word di/appointed may be 
countenanced by the advice which Iſabella gives to her brother 
in Meaſure fer Meaſure: WR ROK" 
Therefore your beſt appointment make with . 
The hope of gaining a worthleſs alliteration is all that can 
te mpt an editor to prefer wnapy binted or uuuniuted to 1 
| 11 


” 
. 


* 
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„O, horrible O, horrible! moſt horrible! 
If thou haſt nature in thee, bear it not; 


Let 


Mit ron has the following lines, conſiſting of three words each, 
in which this childiſh practice is conſtantly obſerved. 
Unreſpited, unpitied, unreprieved. Par. Loſt, B. 2. 


uno d, 


Un/haken, unſeduc'd, unterrified. B. 5. 

Unhumbled, unrepentant, unreform'd. Par. Reg. B. 3. 
Again, in Daniel's Civil Wars, &c, B. 2. 

+ Uxcourred, anreſpected, znobey'd.” 
Again, in Spenſer's Farry Queen. B. 2. C. 10. 

% Unpeopled, wnmanur'd, anprov'd, vaprais'd,” 

In the Textus Roffenfis we meet with two of theſe words 
« The monks offering themſelves to perform all prieſtly functions 
of houſeling and aveyling.” Awveyling, I believe, is miſprinted for 
ancyling. STEEVENS. FH 

See Mort d' Arthur, p. iii. e. 175. So when he was Horſeled 
and aneled, and had all that a Chriſlian man ought to have, &c.“ 
. T yRWHLTT. 

The ſubſequent extract from a very ſcarce and curious copy of 
Fabian's Chronicle, printed by Pynſon, 1516, ſeems to remove 
every poſſbiliry of doubt concerning the true ſignification of the 
words unhouſel d and unaneaPd. The hiſtorian, ſpeaking of Pope 
Innocent's having laid the whole kingdom of England under an 
interdict, has theſe words: Of the manner of this interdiccion of 
this lande have I ſeen dyverſe opynyons, as ſome ther be that ſaye 
that the lande was interdyted thorwly and the churchis and 
houſys of relygyon cloſyd, that no where was uſed maſe, nor 
dyvyne ſervyce, by whiche reaſon none of the VII ſacramentis all 
this terme ſhould be mynyitred or occupyed, nor chyld cryſened, 
nor man confeſſed nor marryed ; but it was not ſo 3 For 
there were dy verſe placys in Englond, whiche were occupyed with 
dyvyne ſervyſe all that ſeaſon by lycence purchaſed than or be- 
tore, alſo chyldren were chryſtenyd throughe all the lande and 
men houſelyd and anelyd, Fol 14. Septima Pars Johannis. 

The Anglo-Saxon noun-ſubſtantives þx/el, (the euchariſt) and 
ele (oil) are plainly the roots of theſe laſt-quoted compound 
achective For the meaning of the affix az to the laſt, I quote 
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O, horrible ! O, horrible! muſt borrible !] It was ingeniouſly 
hinted to me by a very learned lady, that this line ſeems to belong 
to Hamlet, in whoſe mouth it is a proper and natural exclama- 
tion; and who, according to the practice of the ſtage, may be 
luppoled to interrupt ſo long a ſpeech. Jonnson, 
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Let not the royal bed of Denmark be 

A couch for luxury and damned inceſt. 

But, howſoever thou purſu'ſt this act, 

Taint not thy mind, nor let thy ſoul contrive 
Againſt thy mother aught; leave her to heaven, 
And to thoſe thorns that in her boſom lodge, 
To prick and ſting her. Fare thee well at once 
The glow- worm ſhews the matin to be near, 
And *gins to pale his uneffectual fire“: 


Adieu, adieu, adieu! remember me. [ Exit, 
Ham. O all you hoſt of heaven! O earth! What 
elſe? 


Spelman's Gloſſ. in Loco. Quin et dictionibus (an) adjungitur, 
ſiquidem vel majorts notationis gratia, vel ad fingulare aliguid, vel 
znicum demonſtrandum.“ Hence anehd ſhould ſeem to fignify 
oiled or anointed by way of eminence, 1. e. having received ex. 
treme unction. For the confirmation of the ſenſe given here ther 
is the ſtrongeſt internal evidence in the paſſage. The hiſtorian is 
ſpeaking of the VII. facraments and he expreſsly names five of 
them, viz, baptiſm, marriage, auricular confeſſion, the euchariſt, 
and extreme unction. 

The antiquary is deſired to conſult the edition of Fabian, 
printed by Pynſon, 18 16, becauſe there are others, and I remem- 
ber to bave ſeen one in the Bodleian Library at Oxford, with a 
continuation to the end of Queen Mary, London, 1 559, in which 
the language is much modernized, Brann. | X 


— 


] i. e. for lewdneſs. See vol. i. p. 


A couch for luxury 
396. STEEVENS. 
* —zneffetual fre. ] i. e. ſhining without heat, WARBURTON. 
To pale is a verb uſed by Lady Elizabeth Carew, in her Tragedy 
of Mariam, 1613: | | 
HD Death can pale as well 
A cheek of roſes as a check leſs bright.“ 
Again, in Urry's Chaucer, p. 358 : The ſterre paleth her white 
cheres by the flambes of the ſonne, &c.“ | 
Uneſtectual fire, | believe, rather means, fire that is no longer 
ſeen when the light of morning approaches. So, in Peri 
Prince of Tyre, 16cg ; 
| „% like a plow arm. 
„ The which hath fire in darkneſs, none in light.“ 
hy SrEEVIXCS. 
3 Alieu! adieu! adieu &.] The folio reads: 


Adieu, adieu, Hamlet: remember me. STEEVENS» And 
| NC 
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And ſhall I couple hell? O fie !—Hold, hold, my 


heart; 
And you, my finews, grow not inſtant old, 
But bear me ſtiffly up Remember 3 
Ay, thou poor ghoſt, while memory holds a ſeat 
In this diſtracted globe :. Remember thee ? 
Yea, from the table of my memory 5 
P11 wipe away all trivial fond records, 
All ſaws of books, all forms, all preſſures paſt, 
That youth and obſervation copied there; 
And thy commandment all alone ſhall live 
Within the book and volume of my brain, 
Unmix'd with baſer matter: yes, by heaven. 
0 moſt pernicious woman |! 
O villain, villain, ſmiling, damned villain ! 
My tables, meet it is, I ſet it down *, ' 


4 — this difrafted globe.) i. e. in this head confuſed with 
thought, STEEVENS, 

Lira from the table of my memory ] This expreſſion is 
ufed by Sir Philip Sydney in his Defexce of Poefie, Matone. 

6 My tables, — meet it is I. ſet it down,] This is a ridicule of the 
pe ctice of the time.. Hall ſays, in his character of the Hypocrite, 
le will ever fit where he may be ſcene beſt, and in the midſt of 
« the ſermon pulles out his ables in haſte, as if he feared to looſe 
« that note, &c. FARMER. | 

No ridicule on the practice of the time could with propriety be 
introduced on this occaſion. Hamlet avails himſelf of the ſame 
caution obſerved by the doctor in the fifth act of Macbeth I 
ill ſet down what comes from her, to ſatisfy my remembrance 
the more ſtrongly.“ | 


So, in the induction to the Malecontent, 1604: © I tell 


intelligence for their action: I hgve moſt of the jeſts of it here in 
my table- book.“ Again, in Love's Sacrifice, 633 
© Youare one loves courtſhip : ' 
He had ſome change of words; *rwere no loſt labour 
£© To ſtuff your table-books.”? | | 
Arain, in Autonio's Revenge, 1602: 
** Balurdo draws out his writing-tables and writes,” 


** Retort and obtuſe, good words, very good words,” 


6 Let your tables befriend your memory; write, &c.“ 
| | | 'DTEEVENS. 


( That 


you | am one that hath ſeen this play often, and can give them 


Again, In Every A omas in her Humour, 1609 2 2 
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1 H A M L E 1. 
That one may ſmile, and ſmile, and be a villain « 
At leaſt, I am ſure, it may be fo in Denmark: 
1 | Writi 
So, uncle, there you are.“ Now to my on . 
It is, Adieu, adieu ! remember me. f 
J have ſworn it. 


Hor. My lord, my lord. uiii 
Mar. Lord. Hamlet, ; . 
Hor. Heaven ſecure him! - Within, 
Ham. So be it 


Mar. Illo, ho, ho, my lord! [Within, 
Ham. Hillo, ho, ho, boy! come, bird, come. 


Enter Horatio, and Marcellus, 


Mar. How 1s't, my noble lord? 
Hor. What news, my lord ? 
Ham. O, wonderful! 
Hor. Good my lord, tell it. 
Ham. No; you will reveal it. 
Hor. Not I, my lord, by heaven. 
Mar. Nor I, my lord. 
Ham. How ſay you then; would heart of man 
once think it? 
But you'll be ſecret, — 
Both. Ay, by heaven, my lord, 
Ham. There's ne'er a villian, dwelling in all Den- 
| mark, | 4 
But he's an arrant knave, 


7 — now to my cuord ; | Hogs alludes to the watch-word given WM 
every day in military ſervice, which at this time he ſays is, Adieu, 
adieu, remember me. So, in The Deuil's Charter, a tragedy, 1607: 
% Now to my watch-word,''——— STEEVENS» E 
s come, Bird, come.] This is the call which falconers uſe to Wl 
their hawk in the air when they would have him come down tio 
them. HaNMER. 
This expreſſion is uſed in Marfon's Dutch Courteſan, and by 
many others among the old dramatic writers. , = 
Tr appears from all theſe paſſages, that it was the falconer 5 Wl 
call, as Hanmer has obſerved. STEEVENS, 51 
Hor „ 


- 
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Hor. There needs no ghoſt, my lord, come from 
the grave, | 5 

ro tell us this. | 1 

Ham. Why, right; you are in the right; 
And ſo, without more circumſtance at all, 
J hold it fit, that we ſhake hands, and part: 
You, as your buſineſs, and defire, ſhall point you ;— 
For every man. hath buſineſs, and defire, 
Such as it is,—and, for my own poor part, 
Look you, I will go pray. 

Hor. Theſe are but wild and whirling words, my 

lord. : 

Ham, I am ſorry they offend you, heartily ; 
Yes *faith, heartily. 

Hor. There's no offence, my lord. | 

Ham. Yes, * by faint Patrick, butthere is, Horatio, 
And much offence too, Touching this viſion here, —- 
t is an honeſt ghoſt, that let me tell you: 
For your defire to know what is between us, 
O'er-maſter it as you may. And now, good friends, 
As you are friends, ſcholars, and ſoldiers, 
Give me one poor requeſt. 

Hor. What is't, my lord? we will. 

Ham. Never make known what you have ſeen to- 

night. 

Both. My lord, we will not. 

Ham. Nay, but ſwear it. 

Hor. In faith, my lord, not I. 

Mar. Nor I, my lord, in faith. 


Were needs no ghoſt, &c] This piece of humour is repeated 
by our outhor in Timon, &c, At. v. ſc. 2. STEEVERsS. 

' — by St. Patrick, —] How the poet comes to make Hamlet 
ſwear by St. Patrick, I know not. However, at this time all the 
whole northern world had their learning from Ireland ; to which 
place it had retired, and there flou riſhed under the auſpices of this 
Saint. But it was, I ſuppoſe, only ſaid at random; for he makes 
Hamlet a ſtudent of Wittenberg. Warzur To. a 

Dean Swift's . Verſes on the ſudden drying · up of St. Patrick's 
2 V. ell, 1720, contain many learned allufions to the early cul - 
uvation of literature in Ireland, Nicaois, 5 

Ham. 
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Ham. Upon my ſword. 
Mar. We have ſworn, my lord, already, 
Ham. Indeed, upon my ſword, indeed. 
Ghoſt. Are Swear. 
Ham. Ha, ha, boy ! ſay'ſt thou ſo? art thou there 
+ true-penny * ? | | 
Come on,—you hear this fellow in the cellaridge,— 
Conſent to ſwear. 
Hor. Propoſe the oath, my lord. | 
Ham. Never to ſpeak of this that you have ſeen, 
3 Swear by my ſword, | 


Ghoſt 


* true: penny.] This word, as well as ſome of Hamlet's for- 
mer exclamations, we find in the Malecontent, 1604: 

Illo, ho, ho, ho; art there old True-penny f” STEEveNs, 

3 Savear by my ſword. ] Here the poet has preſerved the man- 

ners of the ancient Danes, with whom it was religion to ſwear 

upon their ſwords. See Bartholinus, De cauſis contempt. mort. apud 
Dau. WARBURTON. 

I was once inclinable to this opinion, which is likewiſe well de- 
fended by Mr. Upton; but Mr. Garrick produced me a paſſage, 
I think, in Brantome, from which it appeared, that it was com- 
mon to ſwear upon the ſword, that is, upon the croſs which the 
old ſwords always had upon the hilt. Jotnson. 

Shakſpeare; it is more than probable, knew nothing of the an- 
cient Danes, or their manners. Every extract from Dr. Farmer's 
pamphlet muſt prove as inſtructive to the reader as the following: 

« In the Paſſus Primus of Pierce Plowman, 

% David in his dates dubbed knightes, 
And did them were on her ford to ſerve truth ever,” _ 

& And in Hieronymo, the common butt of our author, and the 
6 wits of the time, ſays Lorenzo to Pedringano : =— 

„% Syear on this cro/5, that what thou ſay'ſt is true, 
«© Butif I prove thee perjur'd and unjul, 

« This very fevord, whereon thou took'ſt thine oath, 
«© Shall be a worker of thy tragedy.” 

To the authorites produced by Dr. Farmer, the following may 
be added from Holinſbed, p. 664 : * Warwick kiſſed the croſs of 
« K. Edward's ſword, as it were a vow to his promiſe,” 

Again, p. 1038. it is ſaid, © that Warwick drew out his ſword, 
« which other of the honourable and worſhipful that were then 
«© preſent likewiſe did, whom he commanded, that each one ſhould 
$6 kiſ other's ſword, according to an ancient cuſtom amongſt men 
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Ghoſt. .[ beneath ] Swear. | | 
Ham, Hic & ubique # then we'll ſhift our ground ;— 
Come hither, gentlemen, ' | 
And lay your hands again upon my ſword ; 
Swear by my ſword, 
Never to ſpeak of this that you have heard. 
Ghoſt. [beneath] Swear by his ſword. 
Ham. Well ſaid, old mole ! can'ſt work i'the earth 
ſo faſt ? | OR ee 
Aworthy pioneer !--Once more remove, good friends. 
Hor. O day and night, but this is wondrous 
ſtrange |! 3 a as 
Ham.“ And therefore as a ſtranger give it welcome. 
There are more things in heaven and earth, Horatio, 
Than are dreamt of in your philoſophy. 
But come; | I and 1 
Here, as before, never, ſo help you mercy y! 


« of war in time of great danger; and herewith they made a ſo- 
„ lemn vow,” &c. | 
Again, in Decker's comedy of Old Fortunatus, 160: 

«© He has {worn to me on the cr of his pure Toledo.“ 
Again, in Decker*s Satiromaftis : ** By the cri of this ſword and 


dagger, captain, you ſhall take it.“ BY | 
In the ſoliloquy of Roland addreſſed to his ſword, the croſ on 


it is not forgotten: capulo eburneo candidiſſime, cruce aurea 


ſplendidiſſime, &c.“ . | 
Turpini Hiſt. de Geſtis Caroli Mag. cap. 22. 
Again, in an ancient MS. of which ſome account is given in a 
note on the firſt ſcene of the firſt act of the Merry Wives of Wind- 
/or, the oath taken by a maſjler of defence when his degree was 
conferred on him, is preſerved and runs as follows: „ Firft you 
ſhall ſweare (fo help you God and halidome, and by'all the chriſ- 
tendome which God gave you at che fount-ſtone, and by {he croſſe 
of this ſevord which doth "repreſent unto you the craſſè which our Fa- 
viour Jeſus Chriſte ſufered his moſt payneful deatbe upon, that you 
ſtall upholde, maynteyne, and kepe to your power all ſoch ar- 


ticles as ſhal be heare declared unto you, and receve in the pre- 


lence of me your maiſter, and theſe the reſt af the maiſlers my 
bretheren heare with me at this tyme.” SrkEVExNs. 

+ And therefore as a firanger give it welcome.} i. e. receive It to 
yourſelf; take it under your own roof; as much as to ſay, Keep it 
/Jecret, Alluding to the laws of hoſpitality, Warnzur Tor. 
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How ſtrange or odd ſoe er I bear myſelf.— 
As I, perchance, hereaftet ſhall think mee 
To put an antic diſpoſition on,— ; 
That you, at ſuch times ſeeing me, never ſhall, 
(With arms encumber'd thus; or this head-ſhake ; 
Or by pronouncing of ſome doubtful phraſe, 

As, Well, well, we know ;—or, We could, an if we 


. | 0 
would ;—or, If we lift to ſpeak ;—or, There be, an if g 
they might ; N. 
| Or ſuch ambiguous giving out) denote s Py, 
| That you know aught of me: This do ye ſwear, gefo 
So grace and mercy at your moſt need help you! Of h 
Swear. R 
Ghoſt. | beneath) Swear, | 2 
Ham. Reſt, reſt, perturbed ſpirit !—So, gentlemen, Eng 
With all my love I do commend me to you: And 
And what ſo poor a man as Hamlet is Wha 
May do, to expreſs his love and friending to you, By tl 
| God willing, ſhall not lack. Let us $0 in together; That 
| And till your fingers on your lips, 1 pray. Ther 
The time is out of joint ;—O curſed ſpight ! Take 
That ever I was born to ſet it right! — As th 
Nay, come, let's go together. ; { Exeunt, 440, 
| 5 — denotes) The old copies concur in reading to note. The 5 
| alteration, which ſeems neceſſary, is Theobald's. STEEve ns. | 
| | If we read ** Nor by pronouncing,” the paſſage as it ſtands in 
| | the folio, though embarraſſed, is ſtill intelligible, provided thy RF bat, 
| ; ion be changed. | = Addie: 
| That you, at ſuch time ſeeing me, never ſhall What 
| With armsencumber'd thus, or thus; head ſhake ; 
| | Nor by uncing of ſome doubtful phraſe, 8 AS m 
| As, well, we know, or we could and if wwe would, 3 A But, | 
| Or, if we lift to ſpeake ; or, there be and if there might,  \; ar 
| Or ſach ambiguous giving out, to note 
That you know aught of me; this not to do + 9. 
(So grace and mercy at your molt need help you 1) þ Ke 
Swear, Matos g- —" 
6 alis do gos ſwear, &c. ] The folio reads, this not to do. £2: 7 TI 
4 DTEEEVNS- Z 
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An apartment in Polonius“ houſe, 


"me 


Enter Polonins, and Reynaldo 7, 


pol. Give him this money, and theſe notes, 
Reynaldo. 


Rey. I will, my lord. | 
Pol. You ſhall do marvellouswiſely, good Reynaldo, 
Before you viſit him, to make enquiry 
Of his behaviour. 
Rey. My lord, I did intend it. 
Pol. Marry, well ſaid; very well ſaid. Look you, fir, 
Enquire me firſt what Danſkers are in Paris; 
And how, and who, what means, and where they keep, 
What company, at what expence ; and finding, 
By this encompaſſment and drift of queſtion, 
That they do know my ſon, come you more nearer ; 
Then your particular demands will touch it: 
Take you, as *twere ſomediſtant knowledge of him; 
As thus, — I know his father, and his friends, | 
Aud, in part, him. Do you mark this, Reynaldo ? 
Rey. Ay, very well, my lord. 
Pol. And, in part, him ;—but, you may ſay, not 
well : | 
But, if t be he I mean, he's very wild; 
Addicted ſo and ſo; — and there put on him 
What forgeries you pleaſe 3 marry, none ſo rank 
As may diſhonour him ; take heed of that ; 
But, fir, ſuch wanton, wild, and uſual flips, 
As are companions noted and moſt known 
To youth and liberty. 


Key. As gaming, my lord. 


The quartos read, Enter old Polonius with his man or tw, 


. | STEEVENS, 
' Danſkers) Danſke (in Warner's Albions England) is the 

tctent name of Denmark. STzEveNs. | 
Pol: 
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Pol. Ay, or ? drinking, fencing, ſwearing, 

uarrelling, drabbing :—You may go ſo far. 

Rey. My lord, that would diſhonour him. A 

Pol. Faith, no; as you may ſeaſon it in the charge, 1 
You mult not put another ſcandal on him, 
That he is open to incontineney ; ; 
That's not my meaning: but breathe his faults ſo Wl 

quaintly, 4 

That they may ſeem the taints of liberty: 
The flaſh and out- break of a fiery mind; 
A ſavageneſs in unreclaimed blood, 
Of general aſſault. 

Rey. But, my good lord, 

Pol. Wherefore ſhould you do this? 

Rey. Ay, my lord, | | 
I would know that. 

Pol, Marry, fir, here's my drift ; 
And, I believe, it is a fetch of warrant +: 
You laying theſe ſlight ſullies on my ſon, 
As 'twere a thing a little ſoil'd i' the working, 
Mark you, Your party in converſe, him you would 

ſound, 

Having ever ſeen, in the prenominate crimes *, 
The youth, you breathe of, guilty, be affur'd, 
He cloſes with you in this conſequence ; 
Good fir, or ſo; or friend, or gentleman,— 
According to the phraſe, or the addition, 
Of man, and country. 


v — drinking, [ fencing, ] ſwearing, ] J ſuppoſe, by fencing is 
meant a too diligent frequentation of the fencing-ſchool, a rciore W 
of violent and lawleſs young men. JoansoN. $5 

1 — another—] Thus the old editions. Theobald reads, aa 
utter. JOHNSON, KA 

2 4 ſavageneſs—] Sawaveneſi, for wzildneſs, WaRrBUuRTON. ih 

3 Of general aſſault. ] i. e. ſuch as youth in general is liable 
to. WAR BURTON. 5 

4 And, 1 believe, it is a fcb of warrant :] So the folio. The 
quarto reads, —a fetch of St STEEVENS. 


. 5 eprexominalc Crimes.) i. e. crimes already named. 
| STEEVENS. 


KR 0 : 
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Rey. Very good, my lord. | 
Pol. And then, fir, does he this, He does What 
was I 
About to ſay? I was about to ſay 
Something: Where did I leave? 
lee. At, cloſes in the conſequence. 
At, friend or ſo, or gentleman. 
Lol. At, cloſes in the conſequence, —Fy, marry ; 
He cloſes with you thus: 7 knozy the gentleman ; 
I ſaw him yeſterday, or t'other day, 
Or then, or then; with ſuch, or ſuch ; and, as you ſay, 
There was he gaming ; there o'ertook in his rouſe ; . 
There falling out at tennis: or, perchance, 
T lazy him enter ſuch a houſe of ſale, - 
idelicet, a brothel) or ſo forth. - See you now; 
our bait of falſehood takes this carp of truth: 
And thus do we of wiſdom and of reach, 
With windlaces, and with aſſays of bias, 
By indirections find directions out; 
So, by my former lecture and advice, , 
Shall you my ſon : You have me, heve you not? 
Rey. My lord, I have, mtg 
Pol God be wi'you ; fare you well. 
Rey. Good my lord, — 
Pol. Obſerve his inclination 5 in yourſelf, 
Rey. I ſhall, my lord. 
Pol. And let him ply his muſfick. 
Rey. Well, my lord. [ Exit. 


Enter Ophelia. 


Fol. Farewel ! —How now, Ophelia? what's the 
matter?! 

Opb. O, my lord, my lord, I have been ſo af- 
frighted ! 


ix yourſelf.) Hanmer reads, e'en yourſelf, and is followed 
by Dr, Warburton ; but perhaps ia yourſelf means, in your own 
eon, not by ſpies, Jouxsox. 
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Pol. With what in the name of heaven? 

Oph. My lord, as I was ſewing in my cloſet, 
Lord Hamlet,—with his doublet all unbrac'd ; 
No hat upon his head; * his ſtockings foul'd, 
Ungarter'd, and down-gyved to his ancle ; 

Pale as his ſhirt ; his knees knocking each other ; 


And with a look ſo piteous in purport, 
As it he had been looſed out of hell, 
To ſpeak of horrors, —he.comes before me. 


6 —his floeckings foul'd, 

Ungarter*d, and dowon-gyved to his ancle, ] T have reſtored the 
reading of the elder guarios—his fockings looſe, —The change, [ 
{uſpect, was firſt from the players, who ſaw a contradiction in his 
flockings being loſe, and yet /hackled down at ancle. But ther, in 
their ignorance, blundercd away our author's word, becauſe they 
did not underſtand it: 7 

Ungarter'd and down-gyred. 
7. e. turned down. So, the oldeſt copies; and, ſo his ſtockings 
were properly looſe, as they were angarter'd and rowÞPd down to the 
ancle. 'I HEOBALD. 

Theobald is unfaithful in his account of this elder quarts, I 
have all the quartos and the folios before me, and they concur in 
reading : * | 

— h;s flockings foul'd. 

I believe gyred to be nothing more than a falſe print. Down- 
z2yved means hanging down like the looſe cincture which confines 
the fetters round the ancles, Gyre always ſignifies a circle tormed 
by a top, or any other body when put into motion. 

It is ſo uſed by Drayton in the Black Prince's letter to Alice 
counteſs of Saliſbury : 

4 Tn little circlets firſt it doth ariſe, 
«© Then ſomewhat larger ſoemeth in mine eyes; 
« Andin this gyring compals as it goes, 
&« So more and more my love in greatneſs grows,” 
Again, in the Second Part of Heywood's Iron Age, 1632 : 
& —this bright and flaming brand 
©* Which I fo often gyre about mine cars.” 
Again, in Lingua, &c, 1607: 
& Firſt | beheld him hovering in the air, 
& And then down ſtooping with a hundred get, &e.“ 
A-ain, in Barten Holyday's Poem, called the Joes of Eſay: 
His charivt wheels wrapt in the whirlwind's gyre, 
„ IIis horſes hoof'd with flint, and ſhod with fire.“ 
OTEEVENS. 
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Pol, Mad for thy love ? 
Oph. My lord, I do not know ; 
But, truly, I do fear it. 
Pol. What ſaid he? 
Oph. He took me by the wriſt, and held me hard; 
Then goes he to the length of all his arm ; 
And, with his other hand thus o'er his brow, 
He falls to ſuch peruſal of my face, 
As he would draw it. Long ſtaid he ſo; 
At laſt, —a little ſhaking of mine arm, 
And thrice his head thus waving up and down. — 
He rais'd a figh ſo piteous and profound, 
As it did ſeem to ſhatter all his bulk, 
And end his*being : That done, he lets me go : 
And, with his head over his ſhoulder turn'd, 
He ſeem'd to find his way without his eyes; 
For out o'doors he went without their helps, 
And, to the laſt, bending their light on me. 
Pol. Come, go with me; I will go ſeek the king. 
This is the very ecſtaſy of love; 
Whoſe violent property foredoes 7 itſelf, 
And leads the will to deſperate undertakings, 
As oft as any paſhon under heayen, 
That does afflict our natures. I am ſorry,— 
What, have you given him any hard words of late ? 
Op. No, my good lord; but, as youdid command, 
did repel his letters, and deny'd 
His acceſs to me, 
Pol. That hath made him mad. 
lam ſorry, that with better heed, and judgment, 
had not quoted him; I fear'd, he did but . 
An 


7 — foredoes itſelf.] To foredo is to deſtroy, So, in Otbello: 
That either makes me, or foredoes me quite.” 
STEEVENS. 
I had not quoted him :—=)] The old quarto reads coted. It 
eppears dh; k peare wrote noted. Quoted is nonſenſe. 
WARBURTON, 
a To quote is, I believe, to reckon, to take an account of, to take 
''* q29%nt or reſult of a computation, JonNsON. 
= Sinee 
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And meant to wreck thee; but, beſhrew my Jealouſy f 

It ſeems, ? it is as proper to our age 

To caſt beyond ourſelves in our opinions, 

As it is common for the younger ſort 

To lack diſcretion. Come, go we to the king: 

This muſt be known; which, being kept cloſe 
| might move 

More grief to hide, than hate to utter love. 


Come. [ Exennt, 


Since I propoſed a former explanation, I met with a paſſage in 
the e of Gulls, a comedy, by Jobn Day, 1633, which proves Dr, 
Johnlon's ſenſe of the word to be not far from the true one: 

& twill be a ſcene of mirth ; | 
& For me to quote his paſſions, and his ſmiles,” 

To quote on this oecaſion undoubtedly means to obſerve. Again, 

in Drayton's Mooncalf : 4 

% This honeſt man the prophecy that noted, 

„And things therein moſt curiouſly had quoted ; 

« Found all theſe ſigns, &c.” 
Again, in The Woman Hater, by Beaumont and Fletcher, the in- 
telligencer ſays, —** I'll vote him to a tittle.“ i. e. I will obſeryg 
him. STEEVENS. ; 

9 it is as proper to our age 

To caſt beyond ourſelves in our opinions, 

As it is common for the younger ſort 

To lack diſeretion.—] This is not the remark of a weak man, 
The vice of age is too much ſuſpicion. Men long accuſtomed to 

the wiles of life ca/7 commonly beyond themſelve,, let their cun- 

ning go farther than reaſon can attend it. This is always the 
fault of a little mind, made artful by long commerce with the 
world, JoHnsON. | 

The quartos read — By heaven it is as proper, &c. STEEVENS. 

1 This mut be known ; which, being kept cloſe, might move 

Move grief to hide, than hate to utter lowe.] i, e. This mult be 
made known to the king, for (being kept ſecret) the hiding 
Hamlet's love might occaſion more miſchief to us from him and 
the queen, than the uttering or revealing of it wait occaſion hate 
and reſentment from Hamlet. The pet's ill and obſcure expret- 
ſion ſeems to have been cauſed by his affectation of conclucing the 
ſcene with a couplet, 

Hanmer reads, 

More grief to hide hate, than fo utter love. Jonxsox. 


SCENE 
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The palace. 


Euter King, Queen, Rofincrantz, Guildenſtern, and 
attendants. 


King. bio ng eas Rofincrantz, and Guilden- 
ſtern ! 

Morcover that we much did long to ſee you, 
The need, we have to uſe you, did provoke 
Our haſty ſending. Something have you heard 
Of Hamlet's transformation; fo Icall it, 
Since nor the exterior nor the inward man 
Reſembles that it was: What it ſhould be, 
More than his father's death, that thus hath put him 
So much from the underftanding of himſelf, 
cannot dream of: I entreat you both, 
That, — being of ſo young days brought up with him; 
And, fince, ſo neighbour'd to his youth and hu- 
f mour *,— | | 
That you vouchſafe your reſt here in our court 
Some little time: ſo by your companies 
To draw him on to pleaſures; and to gather, 
So much as from occaſion you may glean, 
Whether, aught, to us unknown, afflicts him thus, 
That, open'd, hes within our remedy. 

Lucen. Good gentlemen, he hath much talk'd of 
And, Ps. am, two men there are not living, 
To whom he more adheres, If it will pleaſe you 
To ſhew us ſo much gentry, and good will, 
As to expend your time with us a while, 


* —and humour. ] Thus the folio. The quartos read, Baviour. 
SrEkEkvExs. 
3 Whether aught, &c.] This line is omitted in the folio. 
| STEEVENS« 
* To ſhew us ſo much gentry—] Gentry, for complaiſance. 
gs | WAREURTONe 


Y 4 For 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


* For the ſupply and profit of our hope, 
Your viſitation ſhall receive ſuch thanks 
As fits a king's remembrance. 
Roſ. Both your majeſties 
Might, by the ſovereign power you have of us, 
Put your dread pleaſures more into command 
Than to entreaty. 
Guil. But we both obey ; 
And here give up ourſelves, © in the full bent, 
To lay our ſervice freely at your feet, 
To be commanded. 
King. Thanks, Roſincrantz, and gentle Guilden. 
ſtern. | j 
Queen, Thanks, Guildenſtern, and gentle Roſen. 
 -CrantZ 1 
And I beſeech you inſtantly ta viſit 
My too much changed ſon. Go, ſome of you, 
And bring theſe gentlemen where Hamlet is. 
Euil. Heavens make our preſence, and our prac- 
tices, 
Pleaſant and helpful to him! | Exeunt Rof. and Guil. 
Queen. Ay, amen! 


hn rd 


”® A 


Euter Polonius. 


Pol. The embaſſadors from Norway, my good 
lord, | 
Are joyfully return'd. 
King. Thou ftill haſt been the father of good news. 
Pol. Havel, my lord? Aſſure you, my good liege, 
I hold my duty, as I hold my ſoul, | 
Both to my God, and to my gracious king : 


«us. 4 Leeds ol 0. i» flat out 


FI nn FI 


For the ſupply, &.] That the hope which your arrival has 
raiſed may be completed by the deſired effect. Jo xo. 
6 in the Full bent,] Bent, for endeavour, application. 
| | _"WARBURTON- 
The full bent is the utmoſt extremity of exertion. The alluſion 
is to a bow bent as far it will go. So afterwards in this play: 
% They fool me to zop of my bent. MALONE: | 
| And 
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And I do think (or elſe this brain of mine 
Hunts not the? trail of policy ſo ſure 
As it hath us'd to do) that I have found 
The very cauſe of Hamlet's lunacy. | 
King. O, ſpeak of that; that I do long to hear. 
pol. Give firſt admittance to the embaſſadors z 
My news ſhall be » the fruit to that great feaſt, 
King Thyſelf do grace to them, and bring them 
in. [ Exit Polonius. 
He tells me, my dear Gertrude, he hath found 
The head and ſource of all your ſon's diſtemper. 
Queen. I doubt, it is no other but the main; 
His father's death, and our o'er-haſty marriage. 


Re-enter Polonius, with Voltimand, and Cornelius. 


King. Well, we ſhall fift him. Welcome, my 
ood friends ! | 
day, Voltimand, what from our brother Norway? 
Volt. Moſt fair return of greetings, and defires. 
Upon our firſt, he ſent out to ſuppreſs 
His nephew's levies ; which to him appear'd 
To be a preparation *gainſt the Polack ; 
But, better look'd into, he truly found 
It was againſt your highneſs : Whereat griev'd.— 
That ſo his ſickneſs, age, and impotence, 
Was falſely borne in hand ?,—ſends out arreſts 
On Fortinbras; which he, in brief, obeys ; 
Receives rebuke from Norway ; and, in fine, 
Makes vow before his uncle, never more 
To give the aſſay of arms againſt your majeſty, 
Whereon old Norway, overcome with joy, 


7 —the trial of policy] The trail is the cour/e of an animal 
purſued by the ſcent. Jou xsox. 


* —the fruit] The deſert after the meat. Joann. 
9 — borne in hand, —] i. e. deceived, impoſed on. See vol. iv, 
p.58 2. STEEVENS, c 


Give 


Gives him three thouſand crowns in annual 


fee : 
And his commiſſion, to employ thoſe ſoldiers ee i; 


So levied as before, againſt the Polack : N 
With an entreaty, herein further ſhewn, 
That it might pleaſe you to give quiet paſs 
Through you dominions for this enterprize ; 
On ſuch regard of fafety, and allowance, An 
As therein are ſet down. vl 
King. It likes us well ; | A: 
And, at our more confider'd time, we'll read . 
. x , q 
Anſwer, and think upon this buſineſs, It 
Mean time, we thank you for your well-took labour: " 
Go to your reſt; z at night we'll feaſt together : 7 
Moſt welcome home! | Exeunt Volt. and Cor. ni 
Pol. This bufinefs 1s well ended. ſer 
My liege, and madam 5 to expoſtulate 1 
Ja 
7 Gives him three thouſand crowns in annual fee ;] This readin m 
firſt obtained in the edition put out by the players. But all the ol: th 
quartos (from 1605, downwards) read hregſcore as I have re- th 
tormed thc text, 'TreEOBALD. 1 
> — annual fee.) Fee in this place f:gnifies reward, recompence. le 
So, in All's avell that ends well : a 5. th 
Not helping, death's my /ee ; FE. in 
& But if I help, what do you promiſe me?“ f th 
The word is commonly uſed in Scotland, for avages, as we fay c: 
lawwyer”s fee, phiſician's fees DTEEVBNS. v 
I have reſtored the reading of the folio, The author of Tus f 
RE MAR Ks explains it, T think, rightly thus, the king gave his 
nephew a feud or fee (in land) of that yearly value. Ep1Tos. 
3 —at night we'll feat.] The king's intemperance is never 
ſuffered to be forgotten. Jo xsOx. 1 


4 My liege, and madam, to expo/*ulate] The ſtrokes of humour 
in this ſpeech are admirable, Polonius's character is that of a RY h 
weak, pedant, miniſter of ſtate. His declamation is a fine ſatire on 
the impertinent oratory then in vogue, which placed reaſon in the 
formality of method, and wit in the gingle and play of words. 
With what art is he made to pride himſelf in his wit: 

T hat he is mad, *tis true: *tis true, lis pity : 
And pity *tis, *tis true: A taolth figure, 
But farewel it - 


And 


4 „„ — 3 - 


— 


3 o ex poſtulate] To capelate, for to enqrire or diſcuſs. 
WARBURTON» 
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What majeſty ſhould be, what duty is, 

Why day is day, night, night, and time is time, 

Were nothing but to waſte night, day, and time. 

Thcrcfore,—fince brevity is the ſoul of wit, 4 
Ane 


1 


4nd how exquiſitely does the poet ridicule the regſoning in faſhion, 
where he makes Polantus remark on Hamlet's madneis: 

7 hough this be madneſs, yet there's method in?: 
if method, which the wits of that age thought the molt eſſential 


quality of a good diſcourſe, would make amends for the madneſs. ' 


It was madre/5 indeed, yet Polonius could comfort himſelf with 

this reflection, that at leaſt it was ethο It is certain Shakſpeare 
excels in nothing more than in the preſervation of his characters; 

To this life and varicty of charafter (ſays our great poet in his ad- 
narable preface to Shakſpeare) ave muſt add the wwonder/ul pre- 
ſervation, We have {aid what is the character of Polonius ; and 
it i allowed on all hands to be drawn with wonderful lite and ſpi- 
rit, yet the unity of it has been thought by ſome 10 be groſsly vio- 
luted in the excellent precepts and inſtructions which Shakipeare 
makes his ſtateſman give to his Ton and ſervant in the middle of 
the , and beginning of the ſecond act. But I will venture to ſay, 
theſe critics have not entered into the poet's art and addreſs in this 
particular, He had a mind to ornament his ſcenes with thoſe fine 
«ſons of ſocial life; but his Polonius was too weak to be au- 
thor of them, though he was pedant enough to have met with them 
in his reading, and fop enough to get them by heart, and retail 
them for his own. And this the poet has finely ſhewn us was the 
caſe, where, in the middle of Polonius's inſtructions to his ſer- 


vant, he makes him, though without having received any inter- 


ruption, forget his leſſon, and ſay, < 

And then, fir, does he this; 

He does What was I about to ſay ? 

I wwas about to ſay ſomething avhere did I leave ? 
The ſervant replies, 

a, cloſes in the conſequence, This ſets Polonius right, and 

he goes on, 

At, cloſes in the conſequence. 

— Ay marry, 

He cloſes thus : I know the gentleman, Sc. 
which ſhews the very words got by heart which he was repeat- 
ing. Otherwiſe cloſes in the conſequence, which conveys no par- 
ticular idea of the ſubject he was upon, could never have made 
him recollect where he broke off. This is an extraordinary in- 
tance of the poet's art, and attention to the prefervation of cha- 
Tacter, WARBURTON, 
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And tediouſneſs the limbs and outward flour 

J will be brief: Your noble ſon is mad: 

Mad call I it ; for, to define true madneſ; 

What is't, but to be nothing 

But let that go. 
Queen. More matter, with leſs art. 

Pol. Madam, I ſwear, I uſe no art at all, 

That he is mad, *tis true: *tis true, *tis pity ; 

And pity *tis, *tis true: a fooliſh figure; 

But farewel it, for I will uſe no art. 

Mad let us grant him then : and now remains 

That we find out the cauſe of this effect; 7 

Or, rather jay, the cauſe of this deffect ; 

For this effect, defective, comes by cauſe: 

Thus it remains, and the remainder thus perpend, 

J have a daughter; have, whilft ſhe is mine; 

Who, in her duty and obedience, mark, 

Hath given me this: Now gather, and ſurmiſe. 
This account of the character of Polomus, though it ſufficiently 


yeconciles the ſeeming inconfiftency of ſo much wiſdom with {© 
much folly, does not perhaps correſpond exactly to the ideas of 


our author. 


elſe but mad : 


The commentator makes the character of Polonius, 


a character only of manners, diſcriminated by properties ſuperiicial, 
accidental, and acquired. The poet intended a nobler delineation 
of a mixed character of manners and of nature. Polonius is a man 
bred in courts, exerciſed in buſineſs, ſtored with obſervation, con- 
ident of his knowledge, proud of his eloquence, and declinivg 


into dotage. 


-115 mode of oratory is truly repreſented as deſign- 


ed to ridicule the practice of thoſe times, of prefaces that made 
no introduction, and of method that embarraſſed rather than ex- 
plained. This part of his character is accidental, the reſt is na- 


tural, 


Such a man is poſitive and confident, becauſe he knows 


g, and knows not that it is become 


that his mind was once ſtron 


weak. 


Such a man'excels in general principles, but fails in the 


particular application. He is knowing 1n retroſpect, and 1gnorant 


in foreſig 


ht. While he depends upon his memory, and can draw 


from his repoſitories of knowledge, he utters weighty ſentences, 
and gives ufeful counſel; but as the mind in its enfeebled ſtate 
cannot be kept long buſy and intent, the old man is ſubject to 
ſudden dereliction of his faculties, he loſes the order of his ideas 
and entangles himſelf in his own thoughts, till he recovers the 
leading principle, and falls again into his former train, This idea 
of dotage encroaching upon wiſdom, will ſolve all the phanomena 
ef the character of b'olonius. JonunsoN, , 
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4 To the celeſtial, and my ſoul's idol, the moſt' beautified 
Opbelia | 
That's an ill * a vile phraſe ; beautify'd 
B; 2 vile phraſe ; but you ſhall hear :— 

Theſe in her excellent wwhue boſom, * theſe, &c. 

Oveen. Came this from Hamlet to her? 

Pel. Good madam, ſtay a while; I will be faith- 

ful.— 


Doubt thou, the flars are fire ;; Reading. 
Doubt, that the ſun doth move; 

Doubt truth to be a liar ; 
But never doubt, I love. 


O dear Ophelia, 1 am ill at theſe numbers; I have not 
art to reckon my groans : but that I love thee beſt, O moſt 
bet, believe it. Adieu. 

Thine evermore, maſt dear lady, whilſt 
this machine is to him, Hamlet. 


Jo the celeſtial, and my ſouls idol, the moſt beautified Ophelia—] 
Heywood, in his Hifory of Edward VI, ſays ** Katherine Parre, 
queen dowager to king Henry VIII, was a woman beautificd with 
many excellent virtues.” FARMER. 

So, in The Hog hath loft his Pearl, 1614: 

« A i. of rich endowments, beaut: fied 
% With all the virtues nature could beſtow,” 


Again, Naſh dedicates his Chri/”s Tears over Jeruſalem, 15. 


* to the moſt beautified lady the lady Elizabeth Carey.“ 
Again, in Greene's Mamillia, 1593 : ** —although thy perſon 
is ſo bravely beaztified with the dowries of nature.“ 
Il and wile as the phraſe may be, our author has uſed it again 
in the Tavo Gentlemen of Verona: 
— ſeeing you are beautified 
With good ſhape, &c. STEEVENS. 
* Theſe in her excellent <uhite boſom,] So, in the Tavo Gentlemen 
ef Verona: 
Thy letters 
Which, being writ to me, ſhall be deliver'd 
Even in the mill-cohite bo/om of thy love. 
See a note on this paſſage, vol. i. p. 193. STEEVENS. 
* —O moſt bg] So, in Acolaſius, a comedy, 1540: 
that ſame i beft redreſſer or reformer, is God.“ 
| OTEEVENS. 
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334 r 
This, in obedience, hath my daughter ſhewn me: 
And, ? more above, hath his ſolicitings, ; 
As they tell out by time, by means, and place, 
All given to mine ear. 
Ring. But how hath ſhe 
Receiv'd his love? 15 — 
Pol. What do you think of me? | 
King. As of a man faithful and honourable. 
Pol. I would fain prove ſo. ' But what might you 
think, f 
When I had ſeen this hot love on the wing, 
(As I perceiv'd it, I muſt tell you that, 
Before my daughter told me) what might you, 
Or my dear majeſty your queen here, think, 
3 If I had play'd the deſk, or table-book ; 
? Or given my heart a working, mute and dumb; 
Or look'd upon this love with idle fight ? 
Waat might you think? no, I went round to work, 
And my young miſtreſs thus I did beſpeak; 
Lord Hamlet is à prince: out of thy ſphere , 
7 more above, —] is, moreover, befides, JOHNSON» 
3 FVI had play'd the deſk or table- boot; | « 


r giv*n my heart a working, mute and dumb ; 
Or loet'd upon this lame qvith idle ſight ; 
What might you thin? ] i. e. If either J had conveyed 


intelligence between them, and been the confident of their amours 
| [play'd the deſk or table- boot,] or had connived at it, only obſerred 


them in ſeeret, without acequainting my daughter with my diſco- 
very [given my heart a mute and dumb <vorking ;] or laitly, had been 
negligent in obſerving the intrigue, and overlooked it | /ooked on 


. this love awith idle fight; ] what would you have thought af me? 


WARBURTON. 
9 Or given my heart @ working, —] The folio reads à c. 
ing. OSTEEVENS, 
Or given my heart a <vorking mute and dumb; — The ſame 
pleonaſm is found in our author's Rape of Lucrece : 
„And in my hearing be you mute and dumb.” 
Marons. 
Tord Hamlet is a prince out of thy ſphere,] All princes were 
alike out of her ſphere. I give it thus: | 
Lord Hamlet is a prince: ont of thy ſphere. | 
Two of the quartos, and the firſt folio, read far. STEEVENS» 


» T 11 


It 
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5 
715 muſt not be : and then I precepts gave her *, = 
That ſhe ſhould lock herſelf from his reſort, 
Admit no meſſengers, receive no tokens, 
Which done 3, ſhe took the fruits of my advice: | 
And he, repulſed, (a ſhort tale to make) | 
Fell into a ſadneſs; then into a faſt ; i 
Thence to a watch, thence into a weakneſs ; | 
Thence to a lightneſs ; and, by this declenſion, | 
Into the madneſs wherein now he raves, 
And all we mourn for. 
King. Do you think, tis this? 
gueen. It may be, very likely. | 
Pol. Hath there been ſuch a time, (I'd fain know 1 
that | 
That I have FIRE ſaid, *T1s ſo, 
When it prov'd otherwile ? 
King. Not that I Know. 
Pol. Take this from this, if this be otherwiſe : 
[Pointing to his head and ſhoulder. 
If circumſtances lead me, I will find 


- 


: — precepts gave ber.] Thus the folio, The two clder 9 
quartos read, preſcriptss STEEVENS. | 
3 Which done, ſhe took the fruits of my advice ; . 
And he, repulſed] The fruits of advice are the effects of | 
advice, But how could ſhe be ſaid to take them? The reading 
is corrupt. Shakſpeare wrote, 
Which done, fee too the fruits of my advice ; | 
For, he repulſed —— WARBURTON. | 
She took the Auits of advice when ſhe obeyed advice, tae advice 
was then made fraitful. JounsoN. 
+ — a ſhort tale to male, 
Fell into a ſadneſs; then into a faff, &c.) The ridicule of 
this character is here admirably ſuſtained. He would not only 
be thought to have diſcovered this intrigue by his own ſagacity, 
but to have remarked all the ſtages of Hamlet's diſorder, from 
bis ſadneſs to his raving, as regularly as his phyfician could bave 
done; when all the while the madneſs was only feigned. The | 
humour of this is exquiſite from a man who tells us, with a con- | 
ence peculiar to ſmall politicians, that he could find | 
Where truth was hid, though it were hid indred 
Within the centre. WARBURTON» 
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Where truth is hid, though it were hid indeed 
Within the centre. 

King. How may we try it further? 

Pol. You know, ſometimes he walks for hours 

together, 

Here in the lobby. 

Qucen. So he does, indeed. 

Pol. At ſuch a time I'll looſe my daughter to him: 
Be you and I behind the arras then; 


Mark 


5 — four hours together,] Perhaps it would be better were we 
to read indefinitely, 

-for hours together. TyRwHITT, 

IT ſhould not heſitate to admit Mr, Tyrwhitt's conjecture into 
the text, The ſame miſtake has I think happened in Webſter's 
Dutcheſs of Malſy, 1623 : 

She will muſe our hours together; and her ſilence 
& Methinks expreſſed more than if ſhe ſpeak,” Matoxe. 
6 At ſuch a time I'll looſe my daughter to him: 

Be you and I behind an arras then; 

Mark the encounter: if be love her not, 

And be not from his reaſon fallen thereon, 

Let me be no aſſiſlant for a ſlate, 

But keep a farm and carters.] The ſcheme of throwing 
Ophelia in Hamlet's way, 1n order to try his ſanity, as well as 
the addreſs of the king in a former ſcene to Roſencrantz and 
Guildenſtern, 


„ T entreat you both 

& That you vouchſafe your reſt here in our court 

Some little time; ſo by your companies 

« To draw bim on to pleaſures, and to gather 

«© So much as from occaſion you may glean, 

% Whether aught to us unknown afflicts him thus, 

© That open'd lies within our remedy——” 
ſeem to have been formed on the following light hints in 7h 
Hyſtory of Hamblet, bl. let. fig. C 3 : They counſelled to try 
and know if poſſible, how to diſcover the intent and meaning of 
the young prince; and they could find no better nor more fit 
invention to intrap him, then to ſet ſome faire and beautiful wo- 
man in ſecret place, t hat with flattering ſpeeches and all the 
craftieſt meanes ſhe could, ſhould purpoſely ſeek to allure bis 
mind to have his pleaſure of her. To this end certain courtiers 
were appointed to lead Hambler into a ſolitary place, within the 


woods, where they brought the woman inciting him to take their 
| pleaſures 


* 
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Mark the encounter: if he love her not, 
And be not from his reaſon fallen thereon; 
Let me be no aſſiſtant for a ſtate, 
But keep a farm, and carters: 
King: We will try it. 


Euter Hamlet; readings 


9nen. But; look, were ſadly the poor Wtetch | 
comes reading. Wo | 
Pol. Away, I do beſeech you, both away; | 
l board him preſently : O, give me leave.— | 
[ Exeunt King and Queen; 
How does my good lord Hamlet? 


pleaſures together. And ſurely the poor prince at this aſſault | 
had beene in great datiger, if a gentleman that in Horvendille's | 
time h.d bezne nouriſhed with him, had not ſhowne himſelfe 
more atfetioned to the bringing up he had received with Hamblet, 
than defirous to pleaſe the ty rant. This gentleman bare the cour- 
tiers company, making full account that the leaſt ſhowe of per- 
ſect ſence and wiſdome that Hamblet ſhould make, would be ſuf- 
ficient to cauſe him to looſe his life; and therefore by certaine 
fignes he gave Hamblet intelligence in what danger he was like 
to fall, if by any meanes he ſeemed to obaye, or once like the 
wanton toyes and vicious provocations of the gentlewoman ſent 
thither by his uncle: which much abaſhed the prince, as then 
wholly being in affection to the lady. But by her he was like- 
wiſe informed of the treaſon, as one that from her infahcy loved 
and favoured him, — The prince in this ſort having deceived the 
courtiers and the ladye's expectation, that affirmed and ſwore 
hee never once offered to have his pleaſure of the woman, 
although in ſubrilty he affirmed the contrary, every man there- 
upon aſſured themſelves that without doubt he was diſtraught 
4 x {ences 3 — ſo that as then Fengon's practice took no 
elle N 

Here we find the rude outlines of the characters of Ophelia 
aud Horatio the gentleman that in the time of Horvendille (the 
lather of Hamlet) had been nouriſhed with him. But in this piece 
there are no traits of the character of Polonius. There is indeed 
a counſellor, and he places himſelf in the queen's chamber be- 
hind the arras but this is the whole. The Ghoſt of the old | 
Hamlet is likewiſe the offspring of our author's creative ĩmagina- 
non. Matonss ES | 

' Il board him] i, e. addreſs him. See vol. iv. p. 169. => 

| ___ _ Evirtor« 
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Ham. Well, god-a'-mercy. 

Pol. Do you know me, my lord ? 

Ham. Excellent well : 
You are a fiſhmonger. 

Pol. Not I, my lord. 

Ham. Then I would you were ſo honeſt a man. 

Pol. Honeſt, my lord ? 

Ham. Ay, fir; to be honeſt, as this world goes, 
Is to be one man pick'd out of ten thouſand, 

Pol. That's very true, my lord. 

Ham. For if the fun breeds maggots in a dead dog, 
Being < god, kiſſing carrion, Have you a daughter? 

Pol, 


* For if the ſun breed maggots in a dead dog, 
Being a 2 kiſſing 3 | 4 

Ha ve you a daughter? ] The editors ſeeing Hamlet counterfelr 
madneſs, thought they might ſafely put any nonſenſe into his 
mouth, But this ſtrange paſſage, when ſet right, will be ſeen to 
contain as great and ſublime a reflection as any the poet puts into 
his hero's mouth thrgughout the whole play. We will firſt give 

the true reading, which is this ; 

For if the ſun breed maggots in a dead dog, 

Being a god, Xing carrion 
As to the ſenſe we may obſerve, that the illative particle [for] 
fhews the ſpeaker to be reaſoning from ſomething he had faid 
before: what that was we learn in theſe words, to be honeſt, as 
this world get, is to be one picked out of ten thouſand. Having ſaid, 
this, the chain of ideas led him to reflect upon the argument which 
libertines briog againſt Providence from the circumſtance of a- 
bounding evil. In the next ſpeech therefore he endeavours to 
anſwer that objection, and vindicate Providence, even on a ſup- 
poſition of the fact, that almoſt all men were wicked. His argu- 
ment in the two lines in queſtion is to this purpoſe, - But «v/y need 
ave wwonder at this abounding of evil ? For if the ſun lreed maggots: 
a dead dog, which though a god, yet ſhedding its heat and influence 
vpon carrion — = Here he ſtops ſhort, leſt talking too conſequenti- 
ally the hearer ſhould ſuſpect his madneſs to be feigned ; and fo 
turns him off from the ſubject, by enquiring of his daughter. But 
the inference which he intended to make, was a very noble one, 


and to this purpoſe. If this (ſays he) be the caſe, that the eflect 


follows the thing operated upon ſcarrion] and not the thing ope- 
rating {a god,] why need we wonder, that the. ſupreme cauſe 
all things diffuſing its bleſſings on mankind, who is, as it were, 3 


dead carrion, dead in original fin, man inſtead of a proper n 


— 
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Pol. I have, my lord. 
Ham. Let her not walk i' the ſun : conception is 


a bleſſing 9 ; but not as your daughter may conceive ; 
friend, look toꝰt. < 


pol. How ſay you by that? [ Afde.] ſtill harping 
on my daughter :—yet he knew me not at firſt ; he 


/ 


of duty, ſhould breed only corruption and vices? This is the ar- 
ument at length; and is as noble a one in behalf of Providence 

a; could come from the ſchools of divinity, But this wonderful 
man had an art not only of acquainting the audience with what 
his actors ſay, but with what they ink. The ſentiment too is 
altogether in character, for Hamlet is perpetually moralizing, 
and his circumſtances make this reflection very natural. The 
ſame thought, ſomething diverſified, as on a different occaſion, he 
uſes again in Meaſure for Meaſure, which will ſerve to confirm 
theſe obſervations : | | 

The tempter or the tempted, who fins moſt ? 

Not ſhe ; nor doth ſhe tempt ; but it is T 

That lying by the wiolet in the ſun, 

Do as the carrion does, not as the flozwer, 

Corrupt by virtuous ſeaſon. 
And the ſame kind of expreſſion is in Cymbeline : 

Common-kiſſing Titan. WARBURTON. . 

This is a noble emendation, which almoſt ſets the critic on a 
level with the authon Jornnson, 

Being a god, kiſſing carrion,] Our author, I imagine, wrote 
being a god- Aiſing carrion,” —1, e. a carrion that kiſſes the ſun. 
$0 in this play: | 

„New. lighted on a heawver-t;//ing hill.” 
Again, in the Rape of Lucrece: 
«© Threat'ning c/oud-4iſing Thon with annoy.” » 

| do not believe that Shakſpeare had any of the profound 
meaning, in this paſſage, that Dr. Warburton has aſcribed to him. 

Matone. 
To 0 conception is a bleſſing ; &c.] Thus the folio. The quartos 
thus: 77 


conception 1s a bleſſing; 
Put as your daughter may conceive, friend, look to't. 

The meaning ſeems to be, conception (i. e. underſtanding) is a 
blefling ; but as your daughter may conceive (i. e. be pregnant, ); 
friend look tot, i. e. have a care of has The ſame quibble occurs 
in the firſt ſcene of X. Lear: | 

* Kent. I cannot conceive you, fir. 

„le. Sir, this young fellow's mother could.” _ 
| STEVENS, 


L2 2 ſaid, 


* 
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ſaid, I was a fiſhmonger : He is far gone, far gone; 
and, truly, in my youth J ſuffered much extremir, 
for love; very near this.— I'll ſpeak to him again 0 
What do you read, my lord? 

Ham.. Words, words, words ! | 

Pel. What is the matter, my lord? 

Ham. Between who? 

Pol. I mean, the matter that you read, my lord, 

Ham. * Slanders, ſir: for the ſatirical rogue ſays 
here, that old men have grey beards ; that their faces 
are wrinkled ; their eyes purging thick amber, and 
plum-tree gum ; and that they have a plentiful lack 
of wit, together with moſt weak hams: All which, 
fir, though I muſt powerfully and potently believe, 
yet I hold it not honeſty to have it thus ſet down; 
for yourſelf, fir, ſhall be as old as I am, if, like a 
crab, you could go backward. Ts 


Pol. 


41 ' Slanders, fir : for the ſatirical flawe ſays here, that old men, &,) 
i By the /atirical ave he means Juvenal in his tenth ſatire ; 
4 | Da ſbatium vitæ, multos da Jupiter annos : 
Hoc recto wultu, ſolum hoc et pallidus optas. 
| Sed quam continuis et quantis longa ſenetus 
| Plena malis ! deformem, et tetrum ante omnia vultum, 
| | Diſſimilemque ſui, Cc. 
| 


f Nothing could be finer imagined for Hamlet, in his circumſtances, 
than the bringing him in reading a deſeription of the evils of long 
life. WARBURTON. | 

Had Shakſpeare read Juvenal in the original, he had met with 
„ De temone Britano, Eæcidet Arviragus' —— 
=. and 

. — ** Uxorem, Poſhume, ducis ? 

We ſhould not then have had continually in Cymbeline, Arvirigus 
f and Poſ/himus. Should it be ſaid that the guantity in the former 
q word might be forgotten, it is clear from the miſtake in the latter, 
W that Shakſpeare could not poſſibly have read any one of the Ro- 
4 man poets, r . 
i I here was a tranſlatien of the xcth ſatire of . by dir 
if John Beaumont, the elder brother of the famous Francis: but | 
1 cannot tell whether it was printed in Shakſpeare's time. In that 
age of quotation, every claflic might be picked up by 1 
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pol. Though this be madneſs, yet there's method 
in't. | [ Aide, 
Will you walk out of the air, my lord? 

Ham, Into my grave ? : 

pol. Indeed, that is out o' the air. How preg- 
nant * ſometimes his replies are ! a happineſs that 
often madneſs hits on, which reafon and ſanity could 
not ſo proſperouſly be deliver'd of. I will leave him 
and ſuddenly contrive * the means of meeting be- 
tween him and my daughter. My honourable lord, 
[ will moſt humbly take my leave of you. 

Hem. You cannot, fir, take from me anv thing 
that I will more willingly part withal ; except my 
life, except my life, except my lite, 

Pol. Fare you well, my lord. 

Ham. Theſe tedious old fools ! 


Enter Roſencrants *, aud Guildenſlern. 


Pol. You go to ſcek lord Hamlet; there he is. 
[ Exit. 
Ro. God fave you, fir! | 
Cuil. Mine honour'd lord! 
Roſ. My moſt dear lord! 
Ham. My excellent good friends! How doſt thou, 
Guildenſtern ? Ah, Roſencrantz! Good lads, how 


do you both? 


forgot to mention in its proper place, that another deſcription 
of Old Age in As you like it, has been called a parody on a paſſage 
a French poem of Garnier. It is trifting to ſay any thing about 
this, after the obſervation I made in Macbeth : but one may re- 
mark once for all, that Shakſpeare wrote for the people; and could 
not have heen ſo abſurd to bring forward any allufion, which had 
rot been familiarized by ſome accident.or other. FME. 
* How pregnant, &c.] Pregnant is ready, dexterous, apt, «+ 
STEEVENS. 
Aud ſuddenly, &c.] This, and the greateſt part of the two 
following lines, are omitted in the quartos. STEEVENS., 
* Roſencrantz] There was an embaſſador of that name in 
England about the time when this play was written. : 
OTEEVENS. 


ba. Rof. 


342 Ho EL 0: 

Roſ. As the indifferent children of the earth. 

Guil. Happy, in that we are not over-happy; 
On fortune's cap we are not the very button. 

Ham. Nor the ſoals of her ſhoe ? 

Rof. Neither, my lord. 

Ham. Then you live about her waiſt, or in the 
middle of her favours ? 

Guil. Faith, her privates we. 

Ham. In the ſecret parts of fortune? O, moſt 
true; ſhe is a ſtrumpet. What news? 

Ro /. None, my lord; but that the world's grown 
honeſt. 

Ham. Then is dooms-day near: But your news is 
not true. [Let me queſtion more in particular: 
What have you, my good friends, deſerved at the 
hands of fortune, that ſhe ſends you to priſon hither? 

Guil, Priſon, my lord! 

Ham. Denmark's a priſon. 

Roſ. Then is the world one. 

Ham. A goodly one; in which there are many 
confines, wards, and dungeons; Denmark being one 
of the worſt. 

Roſ. We think not ſo, my lord. | 

Ham. Why, then 'tis none to you; for there is 
nothing either good or bad, but thinking makes it 
ſo : to me it is a priſon. 

Ref. Why, then your ambition makes it one; tis 
too narrow for your mind. 

Ham. O God ! I could be bounded in a nut: ſhell, 
and count myſelf a king of infinite ſpace; were 1: 
not that I have bad dreams. 8 | 

Cuil. Which dreams, indeed, are ambition; for 
the very ſubſtance of the ambitious is merely * the 
thadow of a dream. x | 2 

| an. 


{ a 


Tes me, &c.] All within the crotchets is wanting in the 
quartos. STEEVENS, © 
„ = the ſhadow of 4 dream. ] Shakſpeare has accidentally 1n- 


vertcd 
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Ham. A dream itſelf is but a ſhadow, 
Roſ. Truly, and I hold ambition of fo airy and 
light a quality, that 1t 1s but a ſhadow's ſhadow, 

Ham. 7 Then are our beggars, bodies ; and our 
monarchs, andout-ſtretch'd heroes, the beggars ſhae 
dows : Shall we to the court ? for by my fay, I 
cannot reaſon, 

Both. We'll both wait upon you# 8 

Ham. No ſuch matter: Iwill not fort you with 
the reſt of my ſervants ; for, to ſpeak to you like an 
honeſt man, I am moſt dreadfully attended,} But, 
in the beaten way of. friendſhip, what make you at 
Elfinour ? ; 

Roſ. To viſit you, my lord; no other occaſion, 

Ham. Beggar that I am; I am even poor in thanks; 
but I thank you : and ſure, dear friends, my thanks 
are too dear at a half- penny. Were you not ſent for? 
Is it your own inclining ?- Is it a free viſitation ? 
Come, come ; deal juſtly with me : come, come ; 
nay, ſpeak. 

Guil. What ſhould we ſay, my lord? 

Ham. Any thing —but to the purpoſe. You were 
ſent for; and there is a kind of confeſſion in your 
looks, which your modeſties have not craft enough 
to colour: I know, the good king and queen have 
ſent for you. | | 


f 


R/. To what end, my lord? 


* 


verted an expreſſion of Pindar, that the ſtate of humanity js 
oxiz; h the dream of a ſhadow. Jounson, 
So Davies, | | | | 
Man's life is but a dreame, nay, leſs than fo, 
HA ſhadow of a dreame. FARMER. , 
So, in the tragedy of Darizs, 1603, by Lord Sterline ; 
© Whoſe beſt was but the ſhadow of a dream. 
STEEVENS. 


7 Then are our beggars, bodies ;<] Shakſpeare ſeems here to 
deſign a ridicule of theſe declamations againſt wealth and great- 
bels, that ſeem to make happineſs conſiſt in poverty, JonxsOx. 
7 4 Ham, 
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Ham. That you muſt teach me. But let me con- 


344 


ſonancy of our youth, by the obligation of our eyer. 
preſerved love, and by what more dear a better pro- 
poſer could charge you withal, be even and direct 
with me, whether you were ſent for, or no? 

Roſ. What ſay you? To Guild, 

Ham. Nay, then I have an eye of you ;—if you 
love me, hold not off. : 2 hy bk 

Guil. My lord, we were ſent for, 

Ham. I will tell you why; fo ſhall, my anticipation 
prevent your diſcovery, and your ſecrecy to the king 
and queen moult no feather. ? I have of late, (but 
wherefore, I know not) loſt all my mirth, foregone 
all cuſtom of exerciſes : and, indeed, it goes fo hea- 
vily with my diſpoſition, that this goodly frame, the 
earth, ſeems to me a ſteril promontory ; this moſt 
excellent canopy, the air, look you, this brave o'er 
hanging firmament, this majeſtical roof fretted 
with golden fire, why, it appears no other thing to 
me, than a foul and peſtilent congregation of va- 

ours. What a piece of work is a man! How noble 
in reaſon ! how infinite in faculties ! in form, and 
moving, how expreſs and admirable ! in action, 
how like an angel! in apprehenſion, how like a god! 
the beauty of the world! the paragon of animals | 
And yet, to me, what is this quinteſſence of duſt ? 
man delights not me,—nor woman neither; though, 
by your ſmiling, you ſeem to ſay fo. 


8 Nay, then IT have an eye of you -] An eye of you means, [ 
have a glimpſe of your meaning. STEEVENS. : 

9 I have of late, &c.] I his is an admirable deſcription of 4 
rooted melancholly ſprung from thickneſs of blood ; and art- 
fully imagined to hide the true cauſe of his diforder from the 
8 of theſe two friends, who were ſet over him 48 
ſpies. WAR ZUR TW | 

1 — this brave over-banging firmament,] Thus the quarto- 
The folio reads, — this brave o'er-hanging, this, &c. 
9 | D $TSEVERS. 


Ro. 
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Roß, My lord, there was no ſuch ſtuff in my | 


thoughts. | 

Ham. Why did you laugh then, when I ſaid Mar 
delights not me? 3 8 

Roſ. To think, my lord, if you delight not in 
man, what lenten entertainment * the players ſhall 
receive from you: we coted them on the way; and 
hither are they coming to offer you ſervice, 

Ham. He that plays the king, ſhall be welcome; 
his majeſty ſhall have tribute of me: the adventurous 
knight ſhall uſe his foil, and target: the lover ſhall 
not ſigh gratis; the humorous man + ſhall end his 


2 —[enten entertainment] i. e. ſparing, like the entertainments 


giren in Lent, So, in the Duke's Miſtreſs, by Shirly, 1631: 
« to maintain you with biſker, 
« Poor John, and half a hvery, to read moral virtue 
« And /enten lectures. STEEVERS, 
1e coted rhem on the wvay,—] To cote is to overtake. I 
meet with this word in The Return from Parnaſſus, a comedy, 
to: | 
&«& —marry we preſently coted and outſtript them.“ 
have obſerved the ſame verb to be uſed in ſeveral more of 
the old plays. So, in the ſecond part of Marſton's Autonio aud 
Mellida, 1602: 
quick obſervation ſcud 
To cote the plot,” — See vol. ii. p. 473. 


In the laws of courſing, ſays Mr. Tollet. “ a cote is when a 


grey hound goes endways by the fide of his fellow, and gives the 
hare a turn.” I his quotation ſeems to point out the ety mology 
of the verb to be from the French coze, the fide. STEEve ns. 


+ — ſhall end his part in peace: ] After theſe words the folio adds 


the clown ſhall make thoſe laugh whoſe lungs are tickled o' th fere. 
OO | WARBURTON, 
The clown ſhall make thoſe laugh whoſe lungs ore tickled o“ th' fere, 
i. e. thoſe who are atthmatical, and to whom laughter is moſt 
uneaſy, This is the caſe (as I am told) with thoſe whoſe lungs 
are tickled by the /ere or /erum : but about this paſſage I am nei- 
ther very confident, nor very ſolicitous. | 
The word ſrare occurs as unintelligibly in an ancient Dialogue 
betweene the Comen Secretary and Jelowfy, touchynge the unſtablenes 


of Harlottes, bl. I. no date: 
* And wyll byde whyiperynge in the eare, 
*« Thynke ye her tayle is not light of the ſeare,” 
The ſere is likewiſe a part about a hawk. STEEYENS. | 
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part in peace: the clown ſhall make thoſe laugh 
whoſe lungs are tickled: o' the ſere: and 5 the lady 
ſhall ſay her mind freely, or the blank verſe ſpall 
halt for't. What players are they? 

Ro. Even thoſe you were wont to take ſuch de. 
light in, the tragedians of the city? 

Ham. How chances it, they travel? their rc. 
dence, both in reputation and profit, was better 
both ways. - 

Rof. *I think, their inhibition comes by the means 
of the late innovation. | 

Ham. 


S — the lady ſpall, &c.] The lady ſhall have no obſlru#ion, wnlſs 
from the lameneſs of the verſe. Joanson. 
I think the meaning 1s,—the lady ſhall mar the meaſure of the 
werſe, rather than not expreſs herſelf freely or fully, Henpero, 
I think, their inhibition] I fancy this is tranſpoſed : Hamlet 
enquires not about an inhibition, but an innovation; the anſwer 
therefore probably was, / think, their innovation, that is, their new 
practiſe of ſtrolling, comes by means of the late inhibition. 
ny OHNSON, 
The drift of Hamlet's queſtion appears to be 2 
chances it they travel? —i. e. How happens it that they are become 
firollers H — Their reſidence, both in reputation and profit, was 
better both ways. —i. e. to have remained in a ſettled theatre, was 
the more honourable as <vell as the more lucrative ſituation. To this, 
Roſencrantz replies — Their inhibition comes by means of the late 
innovation. —i, e. their permiſſion to ad any longer at an eftabliſhed 
houſe is taken arb, in conſequence of the NEW CUSTOM of introduc- 
ing perſonal abuſe into their comedies. Several companies of actors 
in the time of our author were ſilenced on account of this licenti- 
ous practice. Among thele (as appears from a paſſage in Have 
with you to Saffron Walden, or Gabriel Harvey's Hunt is up, &c. 
1596,) even the children of St. Paul's. Troth, would he 
might for mee (that's all the harme I wiſh him) for then we 
neede never wiſhe the playes at Poxules up againe,” &c, Seca dia- 
logue between Comedy and Euvy at the conclufion of Muc dbfus 
1598, as well as the preludium to Ariſtippus, or the Jovial Phi- 
laſopher, 1630, from whence the following paſſage is taken: 
„ Shervs having been long intermitted and forbidden by autho- 
rity, for their abuſes, could not be raiſed but by con) uring.“ Sew 
enters, whipped by two furies, and the prologue ſays to her: 
Mich tears waſh off that guilty fin, 
„% Purge out thoſe ill-digeſted dregs of wit, 


% That 
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Ham. Do they hold the ſame eſtimation they did 
when J was in the city? Are they ſo follow'd ? 
Roſ. No, indeed, they are not. 
![ Ham. How comes it? Do they grow ruſty ? 
Kof. Nay, their endeavour keeps in the wonted 
pace: But there 1s, fir, an airy of children, * little 
fs eyales, 


% That uſe their ink to blot a ſpotleſs name:: 
Let's have no one particular man traduc'd— 
« __... ſpare the per /ons, &c.“ 
Alteration therefore in the order of the words ſeems to be quite 
unneceſſary. STERVENS. | 
There wil! ſill, however, remain ſome difficulty, The ſtatute 
30 Eliz. ch. 4. which ſeems to be alluded to by the words their 
inhibition, was not made to inhibit the players from acting any 
longer at an Haie theatre, but to-prohibit them from frolling. 
« All fencers (ſays the act), bearwards, common players of inter- 
ludes and minſtrels, wvandering abroad, (other than players of en- 
terludes, belonging to any baron of this realm or any other honour- 
able perſonage of greater degree, to be authorized to play under 
the hand and ſeal of arms of ſuch baron or perſonage) ſhall be 
taken, adjudged and deemed, rogues, vagabonds, and ſturdy beg- 
gars, and ſhall ſuſtain ſuch pain and puniſhments as by this act is 
in that behalf appointed.” 7 

This circumſtance 1s equally repugnant to Dr. Johnſon's tranſ- 
poſition of the text, and to Mr. Steevens's explanation of it as it 
now ſtands, Marons, 

7 The lines encloſed in crotchets are in the folio of 1623, but 
not in the quarto of 1637, nor, I ſuppoſe, in any of the quartos. 

N Joa son. 

* —an Airy of children, &c.] This relates to the young 
ſinging men of St. Paul's, concerning whoſe performances and 
ſuccels in attracting the beſt company, I find the following 
paſſage in Fack Drum's Entertainment, or Paſquil and Kathe- 
rine, 1601 : 

** 1 ſaw the children of Porvles laſt night; 
« And troth they pleas'd me pretty, pretty well, 
« 'The apes, in time, will doit handſomely. _ 
— TI like the audience that frequenteth there 
„With much applauſe: a man ſhall not be choak'd 
With the ſtench of garlick, nor he paſted. 
To the barmy jacket of à beer-brewer. 
| —*© *T is a good gentle audience, &c. 8 
It is ſaid in Richard Flecknoe's Short Diſcourſe of the Engliſh 
Stage, 1674, that, “ both the children of the chappel and St. 
Paul's, acted playes, the one in White-Friers, the other behinde 
| the 
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eyaſes, that ꝰ cry out on the top of queſtion, and 
are moſt tyrannically clapp'd for't: theſe are now 
the faſhion; and fo berattle the common ages, ( 
, they call them) that many, wearing rapiers, are afraid 
of gooſe-quills, and dare ſcarce come thither, 
Ham. What, are they children? Who maintains 
*em ? how are they eſcoted ? * Will they purſue 


the 


the Convocation-houſe in Paul's ; till people growing more pre. 
cite, and playes more licentious, the theatre of Paul's was quite 
ſuppreſt, and that of the children of the chappel converted to the 
ule of the children of the revels.” STEEVENS. | 

Litile Yaſes, that cry out on the top of quefliion, — ] The 
poet here ſteps out of his ſubject ro give a laſh at home, and ſneer 
at the prevailing faſhion of following plays performed by the chil. 
dren of the chapel, and abandoning the eſtabliſhed theatres, But 
why are they called /;zile Yaſes ? As he firſt calls 'em an Aiery of 
children (now, an Hiery or Eyery is a hawk's or eagle's neſt); there 
is not the leaſt queſtion but we ought to reſtore e Eyaſes ; 
i. e. young neſtlings, creature juſt out of the egg. Treozarn, 

So, in the Boote of Haukying, &c. bl. |. no date: © And fo 
bycauſe the beſt knowledge is by the qe, they be called r5e/eg. 
Ye may alſo knowe an eye by the paleneſs of the ſeres of her 
legges, or the ſere over the beake,” STEEVENS, 

9 cry out on the top of (ueflion,—} The meaning ſeems to be, 
they aſk a common queſtion in the higheſt notes of the voice. 

| Jounsox, 

I believe u, ion, in this place, as in many others, ſignifies con- 
verſation, dialogue. So, in The Merchant Venice: — Think 
« you quefiion with a Jew.” The meaning of the paſſage may 
therefore be Children that perpetually recite in the higheſt notes of 
woice that can be uttered. STEEVENS. 

1 — eſcoted?] Paid, From the French ct, a ſhot or reckon- 
ing. Jonnsov., 

* Will they purſue the quality no longer than they can fing ?} Will 
they follow the profe/fon of players no longer than they keep the 
voices of boys, and ting in the choir ? So afterwards he ſays to 
the player, Come, give us a taſie of your qualuy ; come a paſſionate 


fpecch. Jonunsox. 


So, in the players“ Dedication, prefixed to the firſt edition of 
Fletcher's plays in folio, 1647: directed by the example 
of ſome who once ſteered in our quality, and ſo fortunately aſpir- 
ed to chuſe your honour joined with yonr now glorified brother, 

atrons to the flowing compoſitions of the then expired ſweet 
ws of Avon, Shakſpeare.” Again, in Heſtward Hoe, aa + 
ako | 8 
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the quality no longer than they can fing ? will they 
not fay afterwards, if they ſhould grow themſelves 
to common players, (as it is moſt like“, if their 
means are no better) their writers do them wrong, 
to make them exclaim againſt their own ſucceſſion + ? 

Roß. Faith, there has been much to do on both 
fdes ; and the nation holds it no fin, to tarre them 
on to controverſy s: There was, for a while no 
money bid for argument, unleſs the poet and the 
player went to cuffs in the queſtion. 

Han. Is it poſhble ? * 9 

Guil. O, there has been much throwing abou: cf 
brains. FEE fa 

Ham. Do the boys carry it away ? 

Roſ. Ay, that they do, my lord; Hercules and 
his load too. ] | | 

Ham. It is not very ſtrange: for my uncle is 


by Decker and Webſter, 1607 : O, ay, tis the curſe laid upon 
our quality ; what we glean from others we laviſh upon ſome 
toothleſs well-fac'd younger brother, that loves us only for main- 
tenance.” Again, in Goſſon's School of Abuſe, 1579 : ** I ſpeak 
not of this as though every one [of the players] that profeſſed the 
qualitie, ſo abuſed himſelf, —* Maroxe. 

3 — moſt like,—] The old copy reads, — lie moſt. 

STEEVENS. 

+ —their writers do them ævrong, &.] I ſhould have been very 
much ſurpriſed if I had not found Ben Jonſon among the writers 
here alluded to. STEEVENS, HR 

5 — to tarre them on to controverſy.) To provoke any animal 
to rage, is to tarre him. The word is ſaid to come from the Greek 
Tagzoow, JOHNSON. | 

+ — Hercules and his load too.) 7.c. they not only carry 
away the world, but the world-bearer too : alluding to the 
ſtory of Herculez's relieving Atlas. This is humorous, 

WARBURTON, 

The alluſion may be to the Globe playhouſe, on the Bankſide, 
the ſigne of which was Hercules carrying the Globe. STEgvens. 

Is it not very flrange : for mine uncle] I do not wonder that 
the new players have ſo ſuddenly riſen to reputation, my uncle 
ſupplies another example of the facility with which honour is can- 
jerred upon new claimants, JoHNsox. 


King 
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king of Denmark ; and thoſe, that would make 
mouths at him while my father liv'd, give twenty 
forty, fifty, an hundred ducats a-piece, for his pie. 
ture in little. There is ſomething ? in this more 
natural, if philoſophy could find it out. 


[Flourifh of trumpets, 


Guit. There are the players. 

Ham. Gentlemen, you are welcome to Elſinour. 
Your hands. Come then: the appurtenance of wel. 
come is faſhion and ceremony: let me comply with 
you 1n this garb; leſt my extent to the players, 
which, I tell you, muſt ſhew fairly outward, ſhould 
more appear like entertainment than yours. You are 
welcome: but my uncle-tather, and aunt-mother, 
are deceiv'd. 

Guil, In what, my dear lord? 

Ham. I am but mad north-north-weſt : when the 
wind is ſoutherly *, I know a hawk from a hand-ſaw*, 

Enter 


7 — i little.) i. c. in miniature, So, in the Noble Soldler 
I : 
a” The perfection of all Spaniards, Mars 7 little,” 
Again, in Drayton's Shepherd's Sirena: 

«© Paradiſe zz little done. 
Again, in Maſſinger's New Way to pay old Debts : 
| „ His father's picture 72 little.” STEEVENS, 

9 There is /ſomethiag—)] The old editions read, — lood, there 
Is, &c. SrEEVENs. 

1 — let me comply — ] Hanmer reads, Let me compliment 
zbith yon. JounsoN. ä 

2 When the wind is ſoutherly, Sc.] So, in Damon and Pythias, 
1582: 
. « But I perceive now, either the wiz 7s at the ſoath, 

« Or elſe your tunge cleaveth to the roofle of your mouth.“ 
STEEVENS, 

3 — [ know a hawk from a hand-ſaw.| This was a common 
proverbial ſpeech. The Oxford Editor alters it to, 1know a bawk 
from an hernſhaw, as if the other had been a corruption of the 
players; whereas the poet found the proverb thus corrupted in 
che mouths of the people: ſo that the critic's alteration only 
ſerves to ſhew us the original of the expreſſion. War BUkTON- 

Similarity of ſound is the ſource of many literary corruptions. 


In Holborn we have till the ſign of the Bull and Gate, —_ = 
+ 10s 
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Enter Polonins. 


pol. Well be with you, gentlemen ! 

Ham. Hark you, Guildenſtern ;—and you too ;— 
at each ear a hearer : That great baby, you ſee there, 
is not yet out of his ſwadling-clouts. | 

Roj. Haply, he's the ſecond time come to them; 
for, they ſay, an old man is twice a child. | 

Ham. I will propheſy, he comes to tell me of the 
players 3 mark it, —You ſay right, fir : on Monday 
morning ; 'twas then, indeed. 

Pol. My lord, I have news to tell you. 

Ham. My lord, I have news to tell you. When 
Roſcius was an actor in Rome, 

Pol. The actors are come hither, my lord. 

Ham, * Buz, buz ! 

Pol. Upon mine honour, — 


hibits but an odd combination of images. It was originally (as I 
learn from the title page of an old play) the Bullogne Gate, i. e. 
one of the gates of Bullogne ; deſigned perhaps as a compliment 
to Henry VI!I. who took the place in 2544. 
The Bullogne mouth, now the Bull and Mouth, had probably 
the ſame origin, i. e. the mouth of the harbour of Bullogne. 
a STEEVENSs 
4 Buz, buz !/—) Mere idle talk, the yz of the vulgar. 
Jon xsox. 
Bux, buz ! are, I believe, only interjections employed to in- 
terrupt Polonius. Ben Jonſon uſes them otten for the ſame pur- 
poſe, as well as Middleton in 4 Mad World my Maſters, 1608. 
STEEVENS. 


Bax uſed to be an interjection at Oxford, when any one began 


a ſtory that was generally known before. Bracksrone. 

Buzzer, in a ſubſequent ſcene in this play, is uſed for a 
buſy tal.er : 

And wants not Zazzers to infect his ear 

Wich peſtilent ſpeeches.” 
It is, therefore, probable from the anſwer of Polonĩus, that 3 
was uſed, as Dr. Johnſon, ſuppoſes, for an idle rumour without 
any foundation, 

In Ben ſonſon's Sraple of News, the collector of mercantile in- 
telligenee is called Emiſſary Bua. MaLone. 


Ham. 
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Ham. * Then came each actor on his aſs,— 
Pol. The beſt actors in the world, either for tra. 

gedy, comedy, hiſtory, paſtoral, paſtoral-comical 

k:iſtorical-paſtoral, ['tragical-hiſtorical, tragical-co. 
micat - hiſtorical - paſtoral, ] ſcene undividable, or 
poem unlimited: Seneca cannot be too heavy, nor 

Plautus too light : * For the law of writ, and the 

the liberty theſe are the only men. 

Ham. O TFephtha, judge of Iſrael, —what a trea. 

ſure hadſt thou! 
Pol. What a treaſure had he, my lord ? 
Ham. Why, —One fair daughter, and no more, 
The which he loved paſſing Tell. 


s Then came, &c. ] This ſeems to be a line of a ballad, 
s Jon xsox. 

6 — tragical, &c.] The words within the crotchets I have re- 
covered from the folio, and ſee no reaſon why they were hitherto 
omitted, There are many plays of the age, 1t not of Shakſpeare, 
that anſwer to theſe deſcriptions. SrEE ENS. 

Seneca cannot be too heavy, nor Plautus too light.) The tra- 
gedies of Seneca were tranſlated into Engliſh by Thomas New. 
ton, and others and publiſhed in 1581, One comedy of Plautus, 
i. the Menechmi, was likewiſe tranſlated and publiſhed in 1565. 

I believe the frequency ot plays performed at public ſchools, 
ſuggeſted to Shakſpeare the names of Seneca and Flautus as dra- 
matic authors. WanrTox. 

8 For thelaw of writ, and the liberty, theſe are the only men.] All 
che modern editions have, the lax of wit, and the liberty; but both 
my old copies have, te Jaw of writ, I believe rightly. Writ, for 
writing, compoſitions Wit was not, in our author's time, taken 
either for imagination, or acuteneſs, or both together, but for under- 

Handing, for the faculty by which we apprehend and judge. Thoſe 

who wrote of the human mind, diſtinguiſked its primary powers 
into <v/t and will, Aſcham diſtinguiſhes boys of tardy and of 
active faculties into quick avits and /loww wits, JOHNSON. 

The old copies are certainly right, Writ is uſed for auriting by 
authors contemporary with, Shakſpeare. Thus, in T he Apologie 
of Pierce Pennileſſe, by Thomas Naſh, 1593; For the lowlie 
circumſtance of his poverty before his death, and ſending that 
miſerable awrizze to his wife, it cannot be but thou lieſt, learned 
Gabriel.” Again, in biſhop Earle's Chara#er of a mere dull 
Phyſician, 1638 : „Then followes a writ to his drugger, in 

' a ſtrange tongue, which he underſtands, though he cannot 
conſtcr,” MaroNx. | 
h Pal, 
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Ham. Am T not i' the right, old Jephtha ? 


Pol. If you call me old Jephtha, my lord, have a 


daughter, that I love paſſing well: 

Ham. Nay, that follows not. | 

pol. What follows then, my lord? © _. 

Ham. 9 Why, as By It, God wot, —and then, you 
know, It came to paſs, As moſt like it Tas, — The 
arſt row of the prous chanſon. will ſhew you more; 
for look, where * my abridgment comes. | 


Enter 


9 Why, as by lot, God wot—&c.] The old ſong from which 
theſe quotations, are taken, I. communicated to Er. Percy, who 
has honoured it with a place in the ſecond and third editions of 
his Reliques of ancient Engliſh Poetry. In the books belonging to 
the Stationers? Company, there 1s a late entry of this Ballad among 
others. * Tefſa Fudge of Iſrael,” p- 93. vol: iii Dec. 14. 1624. 

| SF EEVENS. 

1 the pious chanſons ] It is ons chanſons in the firlt folio edĩ- 
tion. The old ballads ſung on bridges, and from thence called 
Pons chanſons. Hamlet is here repeating ends of old ages 

OPEs 

It is pons chanſons in the quarto too. I know not whence the 
rubric has bee brought, yet it has not the appearance of an ar- 
bitrary addition. The titles of old ballads were never printed 
red ; but pethaps rubric may ſtand for marginal explanation. 

| | | Jonunsow. 

There are five large vols, of ballads in Mr. Pepys's collection 
in Magdalen college library, Cambridge, fome as ancient as 
Henry VII's reign, and not one red letter upon any one of the 
titles, GREY. Oh | 

The fir/t row of the RUBR1C wwill, &.] The words, of the 
rubric were firſt inſerted by Mr. Rowe, in his edition in 1709, 
The old quartos in 1604, 1605, and-1611, read pious chanſon, 
which gives the ſenſe wanted, and I have accordingly inſerted 
it in the text. | | 

The pious chanſons were a kind of Chriſmas carols; containing 
ſome ſcriptural hiſtory thrown into looſe rhimes, and ſung about 
the ſtreets by the common people when they went at that ſeaſon 
to ſolicit alms: Hamlet is here repeating ſome ſcraps from a 
ſong of this kind, and when Polonius enquires what follows them, 
he refers him to the rt row Ci. e. diviſion) of one of theſe, to ob- 
tan the information he wanted, STEEVENS» 
© —ny abridgment—] He. calls the players afterwards, hp 

Vor. X. Aa J briz | 
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Pol. Still on my daughter. [ Afide. 
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Euter four or five Players. 


You are welcome, maſters ; welcome, all {= am 
glad to ſee thee well: welcome, good friends,—() 
old friend ! Why, thy face is valanc'd 3 fince I for 
thee laſt ; Com'ſt thou to beard me in Denmark? 
What ! my young lady and miftreſs ! By-.1ady, 
your ladyſhip is nearer to heaven, than when I ſay 
you laſt, + by the altitude of a chioppine. Pray 

| | God, 


Brief chronicles of the times; but I think he now means only thoſe 
<vho will ſhorten my talk. JoRxNsON. | 

An abridgment is uſed for a dramatic piece in the Mid/unmer 
Night's Dream, Act v. fc. 1: | 

„% Say what abridgment have you for this evening?“ 
but it does not commodiouſly apply to this paſſage, STeevens, 

E wvalanc'd]) Valanc'd means overhang with a canopy or 
teſter fike a bed. The folios read valiant which ſeems night, 
The comedian was probably bearded like a paid,” 

REMARKS. 

4 — by the altitude of a chioppinee.] A chiofpine is a high ſhoe 
worn by the Italians, as in Tho, Heywood's Challenge of Beavty, 
Act 5. Song. 

The Italian in her high chopecne, 
Scotch laſs and lovely froe too; 
The Spaniſh Donna, French Madame, 
He doth not feare to go to. 
So, in Ben Jonſon's Cyntbia's Revell: 

I do with myſelf one of my miſtreſs's C;oppini.” Another de- 
mands, why would he be one of his miſtreſs's Cioppiai ? a third 
anſwers, „ becauſe he would make her higher.” 

Again, in Decker's Match me in London, 1631 : I'm on! 
taking inſtructions to make her a lower Chopeene ; ſhe finds fault 
that ſhe's lifted too high.“ | | 

Again, in Chapman's Cz/ar and Pompey, 1613: 

Y and thou ſhalt _ 
% Have Chepines at commandement to an height 
“ Of life thou canſt wiſh,” STEEVENS» ; 

Tom Coryat in his Cradities, 1611, p. 262, calls them chaping% 
and gives the following account of them, ** There is one thing 
uſed of the Venetian women, and ſome others dwelling in the 
cities and townes fubject to the ſigniory of Venice, that is ny 
be obſerved (IL thinke). amongſt any other women in Chnilten® | 


dome: which is ſo common in Venice, that no woman 27 


” 
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God, your voice, like a piece of uncurrent gold, 5 be 
not crack'd within the ring.,— Maſters, you are all 
welcome. We'll een to't * like French falconers, fly 


erer goeth without it, either in her houſe or abroad, a thing made 
of «00d and covered with leather of ſundry colors, ſame with qwhite, 
fome redde, ſome yellow, It is called a chapiney, which they 
avear under their Jhoes. Many of them are curiouſly painted; 
ſome alſo of them J have ſeene fairely gilt: ſo uncomely a thing 
(in my opinion) that it is pitty this fooliſh cuſtom is not cleane 
baniſhed and exterminated out of the eitie. Here are many of theſe 


many of their women that are very ſhort ſeeme much taller than 
the talleſt women we have in England, Alſo I have heard that this 
is obſerved among them, that by how much the nobler a woman 
is, by ſo much the higher are her chapineys. All their gentle- 
women and moſt of their wives and widowes that are of any wealth, 
are aſſiſted and ſupported eyther by men or women, when they 
walke abroad, to the end they may not fall. They are borne up 
moſt commonly by the left arme, otherwiſe they might quickly 
take a fall,” Epi rox. 

5 —be not cract'd within the ring.] That is, crack'd too much 
for uſe, This is faid to a young player who acted the parts of 
women. JOHNSON» 


Fletcher : | 
© Come to be married to my lady's woman, 
After ſhe's cract'd in the ring.“ | 
Again, in Ben Jonſon's Magnetic Lady - 
„Light gold, and crack'd within the ring. 

Again, in Ram- Alley, or Merry Tricks, 1611: 
| 6 — not a penny the worſe 

« For a little uſe, ⁊uhole cuithin the ring. | | 
Again, in Decker's Honeſt Whore, 16328: You will not let 
my oaths be cracl'd in the ring, will you? STEeEvENSs, 

French falconers] The amuſement of falconry was much 
cultivated in France. In All's ell that ends well, Shakſpeare has 


Tollet, who has mentioned the ſame circumſtance; likewiſe adds 
that it is ſaid in Sir Thomas Browone's Trafts, p 116, that“ the 
French ſeem to have been the firſt and nobleſt falconers.in the 
weſtern part of Europe ;” and, that the French king ſent over hip 
falconers to ſhery that ſport to king James the Firſt,”! . 

See Weldon's Court of King James, 

| DT &EVENS. 


"7 ma Come, 


= 


at any thing we ſee; We'll have a ſpeech ſtraight: 


chapineys of a great height even half a yard high, which maketh - 


— —— —— rr 


I tind the ſame phraſe in The Captain, by Beaumogt and 


introduced an aſiringer or falconer at the French court. Mr, 
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Come, give us a taſte of your quality ; come, a paſs 


ſionate lpecch, 7 

.1 Play. What ſpeech, my good lord ? 

Ham. I heard thee ſpeak me a ſpeech once but 
it was never acted; or, if it was, not above once: 
for the play, 4 remember, pleas'd not the million; 
*twas caviare to the general: but it was (as I re- 
ceiv'd it, and others, whole judgments, in fuch 

matters, cricd in the top of mine) an excellent 


7 Caviare to the general :] Giles Fletcher in his Raſſe Con- 
monabcalihb, 161, p. 11, ſays in Roſſia they have divers kinds of 
fiſh very good and delicate: as the Bellouga or Bellougina of 

four or five elnes long, the Oſitrina or Sturgeon but not ſo thick 
nor long. I] hefe four kind of fiſh breed in the Wolgha and are 
catched in great plenty, and ſerved thence into the whole realme 
for a good food. Ot the roes of theſe tour kinds they make very 
© 1 | 
great ſtore of Icary or Caveary,” Ste alls REMaRKs. P. 199. 
0 EDtToR, 

Ben Jonſon has ridiculed the introduction of theſe foreign deli- 
cucies in his Cinthia's Kewvels.-—** He dorh learn to eat Anchovies, 
Macaroni, Bovoli, Fagioli, and Cawviare,” &e. 

Again, in the Mues Looking-Glafs, by Randolph, 1638: 
% - the pleaſure that I take in ſpending it, 
7 „% To feed on Caviare and eat anchovies.” 

Again, in the White Devil, 1612: 

66 one citizen 
& Ts lord of two fair manors that call'd you maſter, 
% Only tor Caviare.” | 
Again, in Marſton's eat yor will, 1607: 
| « — a man can ſcarce eat good meat, 
4 Anchovics, Cawiare; but he's ſatired.“ 

Mr. Malone oblerves that lord Clarendon uſes the general for 
te people, in the fame manner. And ſo by undervaluing many 
particulars (&hich they truly eſteemed) as rather to be con- 
ſented to than that zhe general ſhould ſuffer.“ B. 5. p. 530. 

| | STEEVENS, + 

8 — cried\in the top of mine -] i. e. whoſe judgment I had the 
higheſt opinion of. WARBURTON. 

. 1 think'it means only that avere Higher than mine. JOHNSON, 

Whoſe judgment, in ſuch matters, was in much higher vogue 

than mine. REvisAL.- : * 

Perhaps it means only hoſe judgment was more clamorouſly 
delivered thin mine. We ſtill ſay of a bawling actor, that le 
ſpeaks on the top of his voice. OTEEVENS» 
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play ; well digeſted in the ſcenes, » ſet down witk as 
much modeſty as cunning. I remember, one ſaid, 
Here were no ſallets in the lines, to make the mat- 
ter ſavoury 3 nor no matter in the phraſe, * that 
might indite the author of affection: but call'd it 
an honeſt method; | as * wholeſome as ſweet, and 
by very much more handſome than fine, ] One 
ſpeech in it I chiefly lov'd : *twas Encas' tale to 
Dido; and thereabout of it eſpecially, where he 
ſpeaks of Priam's laughter : if it live in your me- 
mory, begin at this line; let me ſee, let me ſee ; — 

The rugged Pyrrhus, like the Hyrcanian beaſt, — 
tis not ſo ; it begins with Pyrrhus. 

The rupged Pyrrbus,—he, whoſe ſable arms. 
Blick as his purpoſe, did the night reſemble 

When 


7 = ſet dotun wvith as much modeſty—] Mode/?y, for fimplicitys 

| VARBURTON» 

| — there was no ſallets, &c.] Such is the reading of the old 
copies. I know not why the later editors continued to adopt the 
aeration of Mr. Pope, and read, no /alt, &c. 

Mr. Pope's alteration may indeed be in ſome degree ſupported 
the following paſſage in Deck-r*s Satiromaſtiz; ** —a pre- 
par'd troop of gallants, who ſhall diſtaſte every wn/alted line in 
their fly-blown comedies.” Though the other phraſe was uſed as 
late as in the year 1665, in a Banquet of Jes, &c. ** —for 
jankets, joei; and for curious: /allets, ſales.” SrkEVExs. | 

* — that might indite the author] Tndite, for convid, 

WarBURTOY, 

—''dite the author of affe2tion :] i. e. convict the author of 
being a fantaſtical affected writer, See vol, ii. p. 492, vol. iv. p. 
207) OTEEVENS, | \ | 

* — but call it, an honeff method, —] Hamlet is telling how 
much his judgment diflered from that of others. One ſaid, there 
was no ſalt in the lines, &c. but called it an hone!l method. The au- 
taor probably gave it, But I called it an honeſt method, &c. 

| ſounsoNn, 

— an Honeſt method, ] Honeſt, for chaſle, WaR BURTON. 

+ — <vboleſome, &e,] This paſſage was recovered from the 
quartos by Dr. Johnſon, SrEEVENS. | | | 

IJ be rugged Pyrrhus, &c.] Mr. Malone once obſerved to me, 
chat a late editor ſuppoſed the ſpeech uttered by the Player b 
jore Hamlet, to have been taken — an ancient drama, eatitled 
A a 3 | 66 Dido 
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358 HAM LE T, 
When he lay couched in the ominous horſe.— 
Hath now this dread and black complexion ſmear'd 


With 


4% Dido Queen of Carthage.“ I had not then the means of jugi. 
fying or confuting his remark, the piece alluded to having eſeaped 
the hands of the moſt liberal and induſtrious collectors of ſuch 
curioſities. Since, however, our lait ſheet was printed off, I haye 
met with this performance, and am therefore at liberty to pro- 
nounce that it did not furnith our author with more than a gene. 
ral EM int for his deſcription of the death of Priam, &c ; unleſ; with 
reference to 338 
— the whiff and wwizd of his fell ſword 

The unnerved father falls. 
we read, ver. 2 37 

And with the wvixd thereof the king fell down; 
and can make out a reſemblance between | 

So as a painted tyrant, Pyrrhus ſtood ; 
and ver. 32: . | 

So leaning on his ſword, he ſtood ſtone till. 

The greater part of the following lines are ſurely more ridicu« 
lous in themſelves, than even Shakſpeare's happieſt vein of bur. 
leſque or parody could have made tem . 

% At laſt came Pirrhus fell and full of ire, 
« His harneſſe dropping bloud, and on his ſpeare 
«© The mangled head of Priams yongeſt ſonne, 
& And after him his band of Mirmidons, 
« With balles of wild fire in their murdering pawes, 
„Which made the funerall flame that burnt faire Troy: 
„ All which hemd me about, crying, this is he, 
4 Dido. Ah, how could poor AEneas ſcape their hands? 
& Hu. My motber Venus jealous of my bealth, 
| % Convaid me from their crooked nets and bands: 
„ So Teſcapt the furious Pirrbus wrath : 
& Who then ran to the pallace of the King, 
« Andat Jove Altar finding Priamus, 
« About whoſe withered necke hung Hecuba, 
« Foulding his hand 1n hers, and joyntly both 
&« Beating their breaſls and falling on the ground, 
« He with his faulchions point raiſde up at once; 
„% And with Megeras eyes ſtared in their face, 
6 Threatning a thouſand deaths at every glaunce. 
% To whom the aged king thus trembling ſpoke ;- &c.— 
_ © Not mov'd at all, but ſmiling at his teares, 
« This butcher, whilſt his hands were yet held up, 
& Treadivg upon his breaſt, ſtrooke off his hands. 
Dido. O end, /Eneas, I can heare no more. 14 
1 8 
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ith heraldry more diſmal ; head to foot 
Now is be total gules © ; Horridꝶ trick'd 
| | With 


« En, At which the franticke queene leapt on his face. 

« And in his eyelids hanging by the nayles, 

« A little while prolong'd her huſband's life: 

4% At laſt the ſouldiers puld her by the heeles, 

« And ſwong her howling in the emprie ayre, 

« Which ſent an echo to the wounded king + 

4 Whereat he lifted up his bedred lims, 

« And would have grappeld with Achilles ſonne, 

« Forgetting both his want of ſtrength and hands ; 

z Which he difdaining, whiſkt his ſword about, 

« And with the wound thereof the king fell downe : 

4% Then from the navell to the throat at once, 

He ript old Priam ; at whoſe latter gaſpe 

© Tove's marble ſtatue gan to bend the brow 

« As lothing Pirrhus * this wicked act: 

Vet he undaunted tooke his fathers flagge, 

« And dipt it in the old kings chill cold bloud, 

« And then in triumph ran into the ſtreetes, 

« Through which he could not paſſe for ſlaughtred men: 

© So leaning on his ſword he ſtood ſtone ſtill, | 

„% Viewing the fire wherewith rich Ilion burnt,” AR. 2. 

The exact title of the Play from which theſe lines are copied, is 
25 follows: The | Tragedie of Dido | 2xeen of Carthage | Play- 
ed by the Children of her | Maje/ies Chappel. | Written by 
Chriſtopher Marlowe, and | Thomas Naſh, Gent. | — Actors] Ju- 
piter.] Ganimed. | Venus. Cupid | Juno. Mercurie, or | Hermes, 
| Eneas. | 4ſcanins. | Dido. | Auna. | Achates. | Ilioneus.] lar- 
bas. | Cloanthes. ] Sergeſtus. | At London, | Printed, by the 
Widdowe Orin, for Thomas Woodcocke, and | are to be ſolde at 
his ſhop, in Paules Church-yeard, at | the figne of the blacke 
Beare. 1594. | STEEVENS. = 
All the biographers have afſerted that the tragedy of Dido, 

written by Marlowe and Naſue, was acted before Queen Eliza» 
beth, when the viſited the univerſity of Cambridge in 1564. 
Had this been the caſe, this piece would be a ſtill greater curio- 


ly than it is at preſent, as it would ſtand ſecond in the liſt of 
Engliſh tragedies, that of Ferrex and Porrex, which was acted in 


1501, being generally eſteemed the firſt, But Marlowe's Dido 
probably was not compoſed till at leaſt twenty years afterwards ; 
tor Naſlie, who aſſiſted him in writing that play, tells us in one 
ot his pamphlets, that he read Lilly's Eupbhucs (which did not 
appear Ull 1579) „ auen he wes little ape at Cambridge:“ he 
dic not theretore, we may preſume, commence a dramatick au- 
thor üll after 1580. | | 
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JJ NI EBW 
With blood of fathers, mothers, daughters, ſons 3 


Bak'd and impaſted with the parc hing. reets, 
That lend a tyrannous and a Land de 


The biographers have been led into an error by the Engliſh nar. 
rative of queen Elizabeth's reception and entertainment at Cam. 
bridge in 1564. (MY. Baker, 7037. p. 122. Brit. Muſeum), 
Had they confulted a Latin account of the ſame tranſaction written 

by Nicholas Robinſon, afterwards biſhop of Bangor, under the title 

of Commentarit rerum C antabrigie geftarum cum ſereniſ, Regina 
Elizabetha. in illam Academian venerat, (MH. Baker 70 37. p. 203) 
they would have ſeen that the Dido then ated, was not Mar- 
lowe's play, but a Latin performance, compoſed by one of the 
fellows of King's college. Having given a detail of the ſchol. 
aftic Exerciſes which were performed on the third day after the 
queen's arrival, (Monday the 7th of Auguſt,) the author pro- 
ceeds thus: 

& Hujus noctis ſilentio Didouis et Æueæ tragicum poema in 
ſcænam deducitur, Virgilianus verſibus maxima ex parte com- 
poſitum. Conſarciendi labores exantlavit Regalis Collegii olim 
ſocius, qui diſcendi ſtudio Maronis carmen, ſed tenuiori avenã ef 
imitatus; non infeliciter tamen ad tragediæ formam hiſtoriæ ſe. 
riem elaboravit. Novum opus, ſed veuuſtum et elegans, et doe- 
torum calculis comprobatum, niſi forte ſua lougitudine delicatos 
et moroſos non nihil offendat. A ores omnes collegium regale 

dedit; ſcæna ipſa in eo loco proponitur e in ſacello extractum 
ſuperiori die indicavimus. Per horas aliquot flebili hac Didonis 
calamitate occupata, ad gratam mortalibus requiem ſeſe contulit, 
Hic exitus tertii diet fuit.“ E | 

The author of this dramatic poem was, I believe, John Rit- 
wiſe, who was cleCted a fellow of King's College, Cambridge, 
in 1507, and, acco!ding to Antony Wood, made the tragedy of 
Dino out of Virgil, aud ated the ſame with the ſcholars of his ſchool, 
[St. Paul's, of which he was appointed maſter in 1522,] Before 
cardinal Molſey, woith great applanſe.“ 2 

Dr. Farmer thinks that Locrine, Titus Andronicus, and the lines 
ſpoben by the player in the interlude in Hamlet, were the produc- 
tion of the ſame hand. I believe they were all written by Mars 
lowe. MaLoNE. | 
0 Now is he total gules;] Gules is a term in the barbarous 

argon peculiar to heraldry, and ſignifies red. Shakſpeare has it 
agalu in Timon: | | 

« With man's blood paint the ground; les, gules.” 

Heywood, in his Second Part of the /roz Age, 187 made a verb 
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Ty their lords murder : Roaſted in wrath, and fire, 


Aud tus o'er: ſided with coagulate gore, 
- With eyes like carbuncles, the helliſh Pyrrhus 


01d grandſire Priam ſeeks : So, proceed you. 
Pol. Fore God, my lord, well ſpoken; with good 
accent, and good diſcretion, | 

I Play. Anon he finds him, | 
Striking. too ſhort at Greets; his antique ſword, 
Rebe llious to his arm, lies where it falls, 
Repugnant to command: Unequal maich'd, | 
Pyrrhus at Priam drives; in rage ſtrikes, wide 
But with the whiff ana wind of his fell ſword 
The unaerved father falls. Then ſenſeleſs Ilium, 
Sreming to cel this blow, with flaming top 
$109ps to his vaſe ; and. cvith a hideous craſh 
Tales priſoner Pyrrhus ear: for, lo! his ſword, 
IV ich was declining on the milky head 

Of reverend Priam, ſeem'd i the air to flick: 

So, 25 the painted tyrant, Pyrrhus flood ; 

Aud, like a neutral to his will and matter, 

Did no hing. 

Bu, 0s woe often ſee, againſt ſome ſtorm, 

A ſilence in the heavens, the rack ſtand jlill, 

The bold wind ſpeechleſs, and the orb below 

As buſh as death: anon, the dreadful thunder 
Doth rend the region: So, after Pyrrhus' pauſe, 
A roujed vengeance ſets him new a-work !; 
And never did the Cyclops* hammers fall 

On Mars's armour, forg'd for proof eterae, h 
With lefs remorſe than Pyrrhus bleeding ſcord 
Noro falls on Priam.— | 

Out, out, thou ſtrumpet Fortune! All you gods, 

In general ſynod, take away her power ; | 
break all the ſpokes and fellies from her wheel, 


: With gyes like carbuncles] So, Milton's Paradiſe Loft, b. ix, 
500 


D and carbyncles his e. STEEVENSe 
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Aud bowl the round nave down the hill of Heaven 

As low as to the fiends ! ; 

Pol. This is too long. | 

Ham. It ſhall to the barber's, with your beard,_ 
Pr'ythee, ſay on :—He's for a jigg, or a tale or 
bawdry, or he ſleeps : =ſay on; come to Hecuba. 

1 Play. But who, a woe] had ſeen* the mulls; 

ueen.— | 

Ham. The mobled queen? 

Pol. That's good ; mobled queen is good. 

1 Play. Run bare-foot up and down, threat'ning the 

flames 
With biſſon rheum ; a clout upon that head, 


3 — the mobled queen] Mobled or mabled ſignifies weiled, 80 

Sandys, ſpeaking of the Turkiſh women, fays, their heads and faces 

are mabled ix fine linen, that no more is to be ſeen of them than ilei- 
es. Travels, WarBURTON. 

Mobled ſignifies huddled, grofily covered. Jon non. 

The folio reads—the inobled queen; and in all probability it is 
the true reading. This pompous but unmeaning epithet migbt 
be introduced merely to make her Phrygian majeſty appear more 
ridiculous in the following lines, where ſhe is repreſented as wear- 
ing a clout on her head; or, innobled queen may however fignity 
the queen wnnobled, 1. e. diveſted of her former dignities. Mr. 
Upton would read mob-led queen :» Magna comitante caterva. 

1 am informed that ae, in Warwickſhire (where it is pro- 
nounced mob-led) fignifics led aftray by a will o' the wiſþ, an ignis 
Fatuuss STEEVENS. 

© The mobbl:d queen.“ 
I meet with this word in Shirley's Gentleman of Fenice : 
p „The moon does mo4bble up herſelt.” Farmer. 

In the letter end of the reign of King Charles II. the rabble 
that attended the Earl of Shat:eſbury's partizans was firſt called 


mobile vulg us, and afterwards, by contraction, the mob; and ever 


ſince, the word ob has become proper Engliſh. Conſequently 
Mr. Upton's ſuppolitioa muſt fall to the ground. ToLLET- 
But who, a woe, had ſeen, &c.] The folio reads, I believe, 
rightly : — 
But who, O who, had feen, Ke. Maron. 
9 With biſſon rheum ; —] Biſſon or beeſen, i. e. blind, A word 


till in uſe in ſome parts of the north of England. 


So in Coriolanus: What harm can your biſon conſpeRuities 
glean out of this character? STEzEVENS. 
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Where late the diadem flood ; and, for a robe, 

About ber lank and all oer-teemed loins, 

A blanket, in the alarm of fear caught up; 

Who this had ſeen, with tongue in venom fleep'd, 

Gainſt fortune's late would treajon have pronouuc'd: 

But if the gods themſelves aid fee her then, 

When ſhe ſazo Pyrrhus make malicious ſport 

In mincing With his ſtword her huſband's limbs; 

The inſtant burſt of clamour that ſhe made, 

{ Unleſs things mortal move them not at all) 

Would have made milch * the burning eye of heaven, 

Aud paſſion in the gods. | 

Pol. Look, whe'r he has not turn'd his colour, 
and has tears in's eyes. —Pr'ythee, no more. | 

Ham. Tis well; Pl have thee ſpeak out the reſt 
of this ſoon. -- Good my lord, will you ſee the players 


well beſtow'd ? Do you hear, let them be well uſed; - 


for they are the abſtract, and brief chronicles, of the 
time: After your death, you were better have a bad 
epitaph, than their ill report while you live. 

Pol. My lord, I will uſe them according to their 
deſert. - | 

Ham. Odd's bodikins, man, much better: Uſe 
every man after his deſert, and who ſhall "ſcape 
whipping ? Uſe them after your own honour and 
dignity : the leſs they deſerve, the more merit is in 
your bounty. Take them 1n. | 

Pol. Come, firs: [ Exit Polonius. 

Ham. Follow him, friends: we'll hear a play to- 
morrow. — Doſt thou hear me, old friend; can you 
play the murder of Gonzago? ; 

i Play. Ay, my lord, | 

Ham. We'll ha't to-morrow night. You could, 
for a need, ſtudy a ſpeech of ſome dozen or ſixteen 


made milch—] Drayton in the 13th Song of his Polyo/bien 
gives this epithet to dew, ** Exhaling the wich dew, &c,*? 


STEEVENS. 


lines, 
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lines, which I would ſet down, and inſert in't? could 
you not? 

1 Pliy. Ay, my lord. | 

Ha. Very well. Follow that lord; and look 
you mock him not. My good friends, [70 Ro, ang 


- Guild.) Fl leave you till night: you are welcome 


to Eifinour. 


Roſ. Good, my lord. [ Exeunt Roſ. and Guild 


Ham. Ay, fo, God be wi' you: Now I am alone, 


O, what a rogue and peaſant flave am I! 

Is it not monſtrous, that this player here *, 

But in a fiction, in a dream of paffion, 

Could force his ſoul ſo to his own conceit, 
That, from her working, all his viſage warm'd 
+ Tears in his gyes, diſtraction in's aſpect, 

A broken voice, and his whole function ſuiting 


. 
7 


? I; it not monſtrous, that this player here,] It ſhould ſeem from 
the complicated nature of ſuch parts as Hamlet, Lear, &c. that 
the time of Sbakſpeare had produced many excellent performers, 
He would ſcarce havetaken the pains to form the characters which 
he had no proſpect of ſeeing repreſented with force and propriety 
on the ſtage. STEEVENS. IE 

3 —all his viſage warm'd ;] This might do, did not the old 
quarto lead us to a more exact and pertinent reading, which is 

mA; wan'd ; { 
7. e. turn'd ale or wan. For ſo the viſage appears when the 
mind is thus affectioned, and not 2varm'd or fluſl'd. 
| WazBURTON, 

The working of the ſoul, and the effort to ſhed tears, will give 
2 colour to the actor's face, inſtead of taking it away, The 
viſage is always <varm'd and ftuſh'd by any unuſual exertion in a 
paſtionate ſpeech ; but no!pertormer was ever yet found, I believe, 
whoſe feelings were of ſuch exquiſite ſenſibility as to produce 
paleneſs in any fituation in which the drama could place him, 
But if the players were indeed poſſeſſed of that power, there is no 
ſuch circumſtance in the ſpeech yttered before Hamlet, as could 
introduce the wwazzc/5 for which Dr, Warburton contends, 

N ; STEEVENS. 

4 «« Tears in his eyes, diſtraction in's aſbect.“]! The word 
a/pea (as Dr. Farmer very properly obſerves) was in Shakſpeare's 
time accented on the ſecond ſyllable. The folio exhibits the 
pailage as I have printed it. STEEVENS, 


With 
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With forms to his conceit ? And all for nothing! 
For Hecuba | | 8 K | 

; What's Hecuba to him, or he to Hecuba, | 
That he ſhould weep- for her? What would he do, 
Had he the motive and the cue for pafſhon, _ 
That I bave ? He would drown the ſtage with tears, 
And cleave 7 the general ear with horrid ſpeech; 
Make mad the guilty, and appall the free, 

Confound the ignorant : and amaze, indeed, 

The very faculty of eyes and ears. 

Yet I, | 

A dull and muddy-mettled raſcal, peak, | 
Like John-a-dreams, ” unpregnant of my cauſe, 
And can ſay nothing; no, not for a king, 
Upon whoſe property, and moſt dear life, 


* 


5 What's Hecuba to him, &.] Tis plain Shakſpeare alludes to 
a ſtory told of Alexander the cruel tyrant of Pherae in Theflaly, 
who ſeeing a tamous tragedian att the Froades of Euripides was 
ſo ſenfibly touched that be left rhe theatre before the play was 
ended ; being aſhamed as he owned that he who never pitted thoſe 
he murdered ſhould weep at the ſufferings .of Hecuba and Androe 
mache. See Plutarch in the life of Pelopidas. Ur vox. 
6 --the cue for paſſion. | The hint, the Hection. jon so. 
7 —the general car] The car of all mankind. 80 before, 
Caviare to the general, that is, to the multitude, Joux sx. 
Like John-a-dreams,—] Fohn-a-dreams, 1. e. of dreams, 
means only John the dreamer ; as nick-name, I ſuppoſe for any 
ignorant filly fellow. Thus the puppet formerly thrown at during 
the ſeaſon of lent was called Tack-a-lent, and the ignis fatuus Jact- 
a- lanthoru. Johiu- a- droynes hob ever, if not a corruption of this 
nick-name ſeems to have been ſome well known character, 
as I have met with more than one alluſion to him. So, in Haas 
evith you to Saffron Walden, or Gabriel Harvey's Hunt is up, by 
Naſhe, 1596 : „ The defcription of that poor Job a droynes his 
min, whom he had hired, &c.“ Fx a Droynes is likewiſe a 
fooſiſn character in Whetſtone's Promos and Caſſandra, 1578, who 
is ſeized by informers, has not much to ſay in his defence, and 
13 cheated out of his money. STEEVENS. 

9 — unpregnant of my cauſe,] Unpregnant, for having no due 
ſenſe ef. WakBu® TON. | 5 | 
Rather, not quickned with a new defire of vengeance'; not tecming 
with revenge.” JOHNSON, 
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A damin'd defeat was made. Am I a coward) 

Who calls me villain ? breaks my pate acroſs ? 

Plucks off my beard, and blows it in my face ? 

Tweaks me by the noſe? gives me the lye 'the throat 

As deep as to the lungs ? Who does me this?: 

Ha! Why I ſhould take it: for it cannot be, 

But I am pigeon-liver'd, and lack gall 

To make oppreſſion bitter; or, ere this, 

1 ſhould have fatted all the region kites 

With this ſlave's offal : Bloody, bawdy, villain !_ 

Remorſeleſs, treacherous, lecherous, * kindleſ 
villain, 

Why, what an aſs am? This is moſt brave; 

That I, the ſon of a dear father murder'd, 

Prompted to my revenge by heaven, and hell, 

Muſt, like a whore, unpack my heart with words, 


And fall a curfing, like a very drab, | 
A ſcullion +! : 


1.4 damn'd defeat was made,—)] Defeat, for defirufion, 


WARBURTON, 
Rather, d//þo//e/fon. Joux sor. 
The word defeat is very licentiouſly uſed by the old writers, 
Shakſpeare in another play employs it yet more quaintly,—- 
% Defeat my favour with an uſurped beard ;*? and Middlewn, 
in his comedy called Any Thing for a Quiet Life, ſays I have 
heard of your defeat made upon 2 mercer,” 
Again, in Revenge for Honour, by Chapman : 
“% That he might meantime ale a ſure defeat 
&« On our aged father's life.“ "RE | 
Again, inthe its, by Sir W. D' Avenant, 1637 :—** Not all 


the ſkill I have can pronounce him free of the defeat upon my gold 
and jewels. . | 
Again, in the Ifle of Gulls, 16343 : ** My late ſhipwreck has 
made a defeat both of my friends and treaſure,” SrREVIXs, 
2 — kindleſi—] Unnatural, Joanson. 
3 Why, what an aſs am I This is moſt brave, ] The folio reads, 
„ O vengeance | | 
« Who? what an aſs am I? Sure this is moſt brave.” 
FER STEEVENS- 


4 Aſcullion ] Thus the folio, The quarto read, a Hallion. 
 PTEEVENS» 
6 


Fie, 
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n't! fob! 
1 my brains! Hum ! I have heard, 
That guilty creatures, fitting at a play, 
Have by the very cunning of the ſcene 
Been ſtruck ſo to the ſoul, that preſently 
They have proclaim'd their malefactions: 
For murder, though it have no tongue, will ſpeak 
With moſt miraculous organ, I'll have theſe players 
Play ſomething like the murder of my father, 
Before mine uncle: I'll obſerve his looks; 
711 - tent him to the quick ; if he do blench, 

I know my courſe. The ſpirit that I have ſeen, 
May be a devil: and the devil hath power 
To reſſume a pleaſing ſhape ; yea, and, perhaps 
Out of my weakneſs, and my melancholy, 

(As he is very potent with ſuch ſpirits) 

Abuſes me to damn me: I'll have grounds 

9 More relative than this ; The play's the thing, 
Wherein I'll catch the conſcience of the king. Exit. 


s About, my brains !] Mits, to your work, Brain, go about the 
preſent buſineſs, Jounson. HY 
This expreſſion occurs in the Second Part of the Iron Age, by 
Heywood, 16322 
© My brain about again! for thou haſt found 
„New projects now to work on.” STEEVENS. 
6 nn {Pe beard, 

T hat guilty creatures, ſitting at a play,] A number of theſe 
ſtories are collected together by Thomas Heywood, in his 4&or's 
Vindication, STEEVENS. 

tent him—] Search his wounds, JokxsOv. | 
* — if he but blench,] If he rink, or ſtart, See vol. ii. p- 
141. iv. p. 321. ix. p. 10. STEEVENS« 
9 More relative than this; —] Relative, for conviftive. 
Ire EP ; WARBURTON. 
Conviive is only the conſequential ſenſe. * Relative, is nearly 
related, cloſely connected. Jon x So. 
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The PALACE. 


Enter King, Qucen, Polbnius, Ophelia, Roſencranfz. 
7 


and Guildenſtern: 


King. And can you by no drift of conference: 
Get from him, w hy he puts on this contuſion; 
Grating ſo harſhly all his days of quiet 

With turbulent and dangetous lunac 

Noſ. He does confeſs, he feels himſelf diſtracted x 
But from what cauſe he will by no means ſpeak, 

Gril, Nor do we find him forward to be ſounded; 
But, with a crafty madneſs, keeps aloof, 

When we would bring him on to ſonie confeſſion 
Of his true ſtate. | 

Queen. Did he receive you well? 

Noſ. Moſt like a gentlemana 

Guil. But with much forcing of his diſpoſition, 

Rof. Niggard of queſtion * Put, of « our demands, 
Moſt free in his reply. 

Queen, Did you aſſay him 
To any paitime ? 

Roſ. Madam, it ſo fell out, that certain play ers 


I — confer ence] The folio reads, circumſtance. OTEBVENS. 
2 Niggard of gieeſt on; but, of our demands, 
Moſt free iz bis reply.) This is given as the deſcription of 
the converſation of a man whom the ſpeaker found not forward to 
be ſounded ; and who kept aloof when they would bring him to con- 


Hiſſion: but ſuch a deſcription can never paſs but at crols- Purpoſes, 


Shakſpeare certainly wrote it juſt the other way: 
Moſt free of que/tien ; out, of our demands, 
Niggard 7» his reply. 
That this is the true reading, we need but turn back to the 


preceding ſcene, for Hamlet's conduct, to be fatisfied. 


WARBURTON. 


We 
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We * o'er-raught on the way: of theſe we told him; 
And there did ſeem in him a kind of joy 
To hear of it: They are here about the court; 
And, as I think, they have already order | 
This night to play befote him. iS. 
Pol; *Tis moſt true: ; 3 
And he beſeech'd me to entreat your majeſties, 
To hear and ſee the matter. | 
King. With all my heart ; and it doth much con- 


To hear him ſo inclin'd. 805 
Good gentlemen, give him a further edge, 
And drive his purpoſe on to theſe delights. 
Roſ. We ſhall my lord. [ Exeunt Roſ. and Guil. 
King. Sweet Gertrude, leave us too : 
For we have cloſely ſent for Hamlet hither ; 
That he, as twere by accident, may here 
Affront Ophelia. | 
Her father, and myſelf (lawful eſpials ) 
Will ſo beſtow ourſelves, that, ſeeing, unſeeny 
We may of their encounter frankly judge; 
And gather by him, as he is behav'd, 
Ift be the affliction of his love, or no, 
That thus he ſuffers for. 
9ueen, I ſhall obey you * 
And, for my part, Ophelia, I do with, 
That your good beauties be the happy cauſe 


3 — ofer-raught on the way:==] Over. raugbt is owversreached; 
that is, over=toot, JOHNSON. PI 3 ä 
See vol. ii. p. 182. STBEVENS: 
Affront Opbelia.] To affront, is only 10 meet direfly. 
Jonxsov. 
Hffrontare. Ital. So, in the Devil's Charter, 166 . 


Again, in Sir W. D'Avenant's Cruel Brother, 1630+ 
In ſufferance affronts the winter's rage.” SrizVvEAS. 
5 — eſpials] i. e. ſpies, See vol. vi. p. 204. | 
The words —lauaful e/pials, are wanting in the quartos- 
. er *STERYENS: 


tent me — 


A ronting that port where pround Charles ſhould enter. 
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Of Hamlet's wildneſs ; ſo ſhall J hope, your Virtues 
Will bring him to his wonted way again, 0 
To both your honours. 
Opb. Madam, I wiſh it may. Exit Hun 
Pol. Ophelia, walk you here: — Gracious 10 
pleaſe you, ; 
We will beſtow ourſelves :——Read on this bool; 
| To 
That ſhow of ſuch an exerciſe may ERS: is 
Your lonelineſs. —* We are oft to blame in this, — 
Tis too much prov'd, — that, with devotion's Viſage, 
And pious action, we do ſugar o'er 
The devil himſelf. 
King. O, tis too true! how ſmart 
A laſh that ſpeech doth give my conſcience! ¶ Aid. 
The harlot's cheek, beauty'd with plaſtring art, 
Is not * more ugly to the thing that helps it, 
Than is my deed to my moſt painted word : 
O heavy burden ! | 
Pol. I hear him coming; let's withdraw, my lord, 
: L Exeunt King, and Polonis: 


Enter Hamlet. 


Ham. To be, or not to be, that is the queſtion:— 
Whether tis nobler in the mind, to ſuffer 
; Fhe 


6 Your lonelineſs.] Thus the folio. The firſt and fecond 
: quartos read lobi STEEVENS. | 
7 *Tis too much prov'd,-] It is found by too frequent expe- 1 
rience. JOHNSON. N | 
— more ugly to the thing that helps it,] That is, compares 3 ( 
with the thing that helps it. Jotnson, Shak 
9 To be, or not to be ?] Of this celebrated * which 

© burſting from a man diſtrafted with contrariety of deſires, aud 
overwhelmed with the magnitude of his own purpoſes, is cen. 
nected rather in the ſpeaker's mind, than on his tongue, I ſhall 
endeavour to diſcover the train, and to ſhew how one ſentiment 

produce another. 971 i 0 
Hamlet, knowing himſelf injured in the moſt tnormous and 
. Atrocious degree, and fſecing no means of redreſs, but uy 
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The ſlings and arrows of outrageous fortune; 


Or to take arms againſt a ſea of troubles, 


And 


muſt expoſe him to the extremity of hazard, meditates on his 
ſituation in this manner: Before I can form any rational ſcheme of 
Aion under this preſſure of difireſs, it is neceſſary to decide, whe- 
ther, after our preſent fate, we are to be, or not to be. That is 
the queſtion, which, as it ſhall be anſwered, ſhall determine, che- 
ther "tis nobler, and more ſuitable to the dignity of reaſon, to ſuffer 
he outrages of fortune patiently, or to take arms againſt ben, and 
by oppoling end them, though perhaps with the loſs of life, If 
to die, were to ſleepy no more, and by a ſleep to end the miſeries of 
our nature, ſuch a ſleep were dewoutly to be wiſhed ; but if to Heep 
in death, be 7o dream, to retain our powers of ſenſibility, we muſt 
auſe to conſider, in that ſleep of death what dreams may comes 
This conſideration makes calamity ſo long endured ; for who would 
bear the vexations of life, whieh might be ended by a bare bodkin, 
but that he is afraid of ſomething in unknowa futurity ? This fear 
it is that gives efficacy to conſcience, which by turning the mind 
upon this regard, Chills the ardour of refolztion, checks the vigour 
of enterprize, and makes the current of defire ſtagnate in inactivity. 

We may ſuppoſe that he would have applied theſe general 
obſervations to his own caſe, but that he diſcovered Ophelia, 

| | ( Jornson, 

[ carinot but think that Dr. Jobzſon's explication of this paſa 
ſage, though excellent on the whole, is wrong in the outſet. 
He explains the words. To be, or not to be“ Whether after our 
preſent ſtate, we are to be, or not; whereas the obvious ſenſe of 
them—To live, or to put an end to my life, ſeems clearly to be point- 


ed out by the following words, which are maniteitly a paraphraſe ' 


on the foregoing—Whether tis nobler in the mind to /uffer, &c. or 
to take arms —The train of Hamlet's reaſoning, which Dr. John/ou 
has ſo well explained, is ſufficiently clear, which ever way the 
words are underſtood, MaioxE. 
arrows of outrageous fortunc;] © Homines nos ut eſſe mes 
minerimus, eũ lege natos, ut omnibus telis fortenæ propuiita tir 
vita noſtra.“ Cic. Epiſt. Fam. v. 16. StTEEVENS. | 
Or to take arms againſt a ſea of troubles, ] Without queſtion 
Shakſpeate wrote, 
againſt allail of troubles; ; 


i. e. aſſault; WarBtur TON; | 
Mr. Pope propoſed ſſege. I know riot why there ſhould be (6 
much ſolicitude about this metaphor. Shakſpeare breaks his me- 
taphors often, and in this deſultory ſpeech there was leſs need of 
preſerving them. Jounson. | | 
The change which Mr. Pope would recommend, ay be jultis 


You 


fed from a paſſage in Romeo and Ce, ſcene the laſt 
88 
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372 H A M LD E T,. 

And, by oppoſing, end them? — To die to 

| \ . " | 

No more ?—and, by a ſleep, to ſay we end 

The heart-ach, and the thouſand natural ſhocks 

That fleſh is heir to, —'tis a conſummation 

Devoutly to be wiſh'd. To die to ſleep ;— 

To fleep ! perchance, to dream Ay, there's the 
„ 

For in that ſleep of death what dreams may come 

When we have ſhuffled off this * mortal coil i 

Muſt give us pauſe: There's the reſpect, 

That makes calamity of ſo long life: 

For who would bear 5 the whips and ſcorns of time, 


3 


axe 


*© You—to remove that ſege of grief from her“ STEVENS, 
The ſame metaphor is uſed by Marſton, in the Second Part of 
Antonio and Mellida, 1602 : | 
** Whom fretful galls of chance, ſtern fortune's fegt.“ 
| MarLone, 

Shakſpeare reſembles Æſchylus in the ſudden breaks of his me- 
taphors. To take up arms againſt a /n of troubles, is in the 
manner of our author. Were we to admit f/ege for ſea, we might 
improve the picture; but we ſhould endanger the likeneſs, [o 
ſays, in the Prometheus vinctus of Zſchylus, v. 885. 

My confuſed words ſtrike at random againſt a ſca of troll 
or the waves of miſery;“ by which ſhe means, =— I talk con- 
fuſedly in my misfortunes. S, W. 

3 To die, — to. ſlecp.—] This paſſage is ridiculed in the 
Scornful Lady of Beaumont and Fletcher, as follows: 

40 be deceas'd, that is, aſleep, for ſo the word is taken, 
% To. ſlecp, to die; to die, to fleep ; a very figure, ſir.“ &c, &e. 

| | STEEVENS. 
mortal coil, ] i. e. turmoil, buſtle, Wa ZU Tow. 

the <vhips and ſcorns of time,] The evils here complain. 
ed of are not the product of time or duration ſimply, but of a cor. 
rupted age or manners. We may be zſure, then, that Shakſpeare 
wrote: | 

— the whips and ſcorns of th' time. 

And the deſcription of the evils of a corrupt age, which follows, 
confirms this emendation. WARBURTON. 

I doubt whether the corruption of this paſſage is not more than 
the editor has ſuſpected. Whips and fcorns have no great con- 
nection with one other, or with te: whips and ſcorns are evils of 
very different magnitude, and though at all me ſcorn may be en. 
dured, yet the times that put men ordinarily in = 


2» = —* & =- 
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The oppreſſor's wrong, the proud man's contumelyꝰ, 
The pangs of deſpis'd love, 7 the laws delay, 
| 1255 The 


are very rare. Falſtaff has ſaid, that the courtiers would whip 
him avith their fine wits 3 but [ know not that vip can be uſed 
for a ſcoff or inſult, unleſs its meaning be fixed by the whole ex- 
n. 
Farm afraid leſt I ſhould venture too far in correCtingthis paſ- 
ſage. If to hips be retained, we may read, 
For obo would bear the wwhips and ſcorns of tyrants. 
But I think that qzzp, 2 ſneer, a ſarcaſm, a _contempruons jeſt, is 
the proper word, as ſuiting very exactly with ſcorn. What then 
mult be done with time! it ſuits no better with the new reading 
than with the old, and fyrant is an image too bulky and ſerious, 
read, but not confidently : | 
For who would bear the quips and ſcorns of title, 

ſt may be remarked, that Hamlet, in his enumeration of miſeries, 
forgets, whether properly or not, that he is a prince, and men- 
tions many evils to which inferior ſtations only are expoſed. 

1 g g Jon N SON. 

I think we might venture to read the w he and /corns o 1% 
times, i. e. of times ſatirical as the age of Shak ſpeare, which 
probably furniſhed him with the idea. | $2.56 | 

In the reign of Elizabeth and james (particularly in the for- 
mer) there was more illiberal private abuſe and peeviſh ſatire pub- 
liſhed, than in any others I ever knew of, except the preſent one, 
L have many of theſe publications, which were almoſt all pointed 
at individuals, | | | | 

Daniel, in his Muſophilus, 1595, has the ſame complaint: 

„Do you not ſee theſe pamphlets, /ibels, rhimes, 
&« "Theſe ſtrange confuſed tumults of the mind, 
« Are grown to be the ſickneſs of the/e times, 
** The great diſeaſe inflicted on mankind ? 

Whips and ſcorns are ſurely as inſeparable companions, as pub- 
lic puniſhment and infamy. 

Qips, the word which Dr. Johnſon would introduce, is de- 
ned, by all etymologiſts, from «vhips. . 

Hamlet 1s introduced as reaſoning on a queſtion of general con- 
cerument. He therefore takes in all {ach evils as could befall 
mankind in general, without conſidering himſelf at preſent as a 
prince, or wiſhing to avail himſelf of the few exemptions which 
high place might once have claimed, 5 

In part of K. James Iſt's Extertainment paſſing to his Coronat's », 
'y Ben Jonſon and Decker, is the following line, and note on that 
ne ; 

And firfl account of 3%? of months, OF TIME.” 


3 By 


The inſolence of office, and the ſpurns 


That patient merit of the unworthy takes, 
When he himſelf ' might his quietus make 


With 


« By imme we underſtand the preſent,” This explanation a 
the ſenſe for which | have ue and en mri ag 
1 * STEEVENS, 
The word <vhips is uſed by Marſton in his Satires, 1599, in 
the ſenſe required here: 2 | 
„ Ingenuous melanchol/ 
Inthrone thee in my blood ; let me entreat, 
Stay his quick jocund ſkips and force him run 
+ Aſad- pac'd courſe, untill my whips be done.“ Mal. 
6 ——he proud man's contumely,] The folio reads: 2 
—— the poor man's contumely, i 
which may be right; be contumely which the poor man is obliged 
to endure : « 
0 „Nil habet infelix paupertas durius in ſe, 
& Quam quod ridiculos homines facit.“ Matovr. 
7 — of deſpis'd love, ] 'The folio r cad Of diſpr iz'd love. 
7 OT EEVENS. 


8 —— might his quzetus make eg, 

With a bare bodkin ! -] The firſt expreſſion probable al- 
luded to the writ of diſcharge, Which was formerly granted to 
thoſe barons and knights who perſonally attended the king on any 
foreign expedition. This diſcharge was called a guietus. 

It is at this time the term for the acquittance which every 
ſheriff receives on ſettling his accounts at the exchequer. 
The word is uſed for the diſcharge of an account, by Webſter, 1 
in his Dutcheſs of Maſfy, 1623: A 
% You had the trick in audit time to be ſick 
„% Till I had ſigned your qguietus.”” 
Again, | 1 
And 'cauſe you ſhall not come to me in debt 
& (Being now my ſteward) here upon your lips 
6 I ſign your 2uietus.” 
A bodkin was the ancient term for a /mall dagger. 

So, in the Second Part of the Mirrour of Knighthood, 4to. bl. l. 
1598 : ——* Not having any more weapons but a poor pop: 
ado, which uſually he did weare about him, and taking it in 
his hand, delivered theſe ſpeeches unto it; Thou filly bodtin 
ſhalt finiſh the picce of worke, &c.“ 3 2 
In the margin of $0xve*s Chronicle, edit. 1614, it. is ſaid, that i 2 
Ceſar was flain with bodkins ; and in The Muſes" Looking-glaſs, by I , 

Randolph, 1638 | | oY 
„ 4pho. A rapier's but a bodiin, 0 
, Deil. And a bodkin 15 U 
, 5 i 0 


3 


7 
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With a bare bodkin? who would fardels bear, 
9 To groan and ſweat under a Weary life ; 

But that the dread of ſomething after death, — 
The undiſcover'd country, from whoſe bourn 
No traveller returns 1— puzzles the will ; 


And | 


4 Ts a moſt dang'coun weapon ; fince I read 
« Of Julius Czfar's death I durſt not venture 
« Into a taylor's ſhop for fear of bodkins.”” 
Again, in The Cuffomof the County, by Beaumont and Fletcher: 
:. Out with your bodkin, | 

% Your pocket dagger, your ſtilletto. | 
Again, in Sapho and Phao, 1591 ; — there will be a deſperate 
fray between two, made at all weapons, from the brown bill to 
the bodiin.”? EET? 
ain in Chaucer, as he is quoted at the end of a pamphlet 
called the Serpent of Diviſion, &c. wwhereunto is annexed the Tra- 
gedy of Gorvoduc, &C. 1591: 4 
« With bodkins was Cæſar Julius 
« Murdered at Rome, of Brutus Craſſus.” STzrvens. 
9 To groan and fiveat—] All the old copies have, zo grunt and 
ſeat. It is undoubtedly the true reading, but can ſcarcely be 
borne by modern ears. JOHNSON. | 

The change made by the editors, is however ſupported by the 
following lines in Julius Ceſar, act. iv. ſe. 12 

% To groan and ſweat under the buſineſſe.“ 
This word occurs in the Death of Zoroas, by Nicholas Gri- 
moald, a fragment in blank verſe, printed at the end of Lord 
durty poems: ; 
©*« none the charge could give; 
„Here grunts; here grones ; echwhere ſtrong youth is 
ſpent.” _ | 

And Samyburf in his tranſlation of Virgil, 1582, for ſupremum 
congemuit gives us: „ for ſighing it grunts.” STEEVENS. 
| That undiſeover'd country, from whoſe bourn | | 

No traveller returns—] This has been cavilled at by Lord 
Orrery and others, but without reaſon, The idea of a traveller in 
dhakſpeare's time, was of a perſon who gave an account of his 
adventures. Every voyage was a Diſcovery. John Taylor has 
i Diſcovery by ſea from London to Saliſbury.” Farmer, 
This paſſage has been objected ta by others on a ground which 
ſeems more plauſible. Hamlet himſelf has juſt had ocular de- 
nonſtration that travellers do ſometimes return from this ſtrange 
country, Shakſpeare, however, appears to have (ſeldom compared 
lle different parts of his plays, and contented himſelf with gene- 


Bb4 


% N 
And makes us rather bear thoſe ills we have, 
Than fly to others that we know not of; 
Thus conſcience does make cowards of us all ; 
And thus the native hue of reſolution 
Is fickly'd o'er with the pale caſt of thought; 
And enterprizes of great pith * and moment, 
With this regard, their currents turn awry ?, 
And loſe the name of action. Soft you, now 
an * [ Seeing Opbelia, 

The fair Ophelia ?—+ Nymph, in thy, oriſons 
Be all my fins remember'd, | 
5 Sh Oph. ood my-lord, 

How does your honour for this many a day? 

Ham. I humbly thank you; well. | 

_ ©ph, My lord, I have remembrances of yours, 


ral truths, It would have been eaſy to have written Feu ti 

pellers return. 9 - 
Marlowe had, before our author, compared death to a journey 
to an undiſcovered country: | | 
| $6 — weep not for Mortimer, 
% That ſcorns the world, and, as a traveller, 
Goes to di/cover countries yet unknown.“ 
King Edward II. 1598 (written before 159), 


Maron. 


Again, Marſton's Aſatiate Counteſs, 1603 : 
. x os wreſtled with death, 
& From whoſe ſiern cave none tracks a backward path,” 


Qui vune it per iter tenebrieoſum 
IIllue unde negant ſedire quenquam. Catullus. -STEEVER:, 
2 .— great ih]! Thus the folio. The quartos read, of gre 
itch, STEEVENS. ATT 
Fitch ſeems to be the better reading. The alluſion is to the 
_ pitching or throwing the bar z—a manly excerciſe, uſual in cou 
try villages. ReMAREKS. 
E turn &vry,} Thus the quartos. The ſolio— turn away: 
85 ST EEVENS. 

4 — Nyniph, in thy oriſons, &c,) This is a touch of paturk 
Hamlet, at the fight of Ophelia, does not immediately recolleth 
that he is to perſonat® madneſs, but makes her ah addreſs gra 
and ſclemn, ſuch as the foregoipg meditation excited in Þs 
thoughts , JoOUNSONs AEST ge, 

That 
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That I have longed long to re-deliver ; 
I pray you, Now receive them. 

Ham. No, not I; 

Inever gave you. aught. _ F 

Opb. Mx 5 lord, you know right well, 

ou did; | | : 
And, with chem words of fo ſweet breath compos'd. 
As made the things more rich : their perfume loſt, 
Take theſe again ; for to the noble mind 
Rich gifts wax poor, when givers prove unkind, 
There, my lord. | | 
Ham. Ha! ha! are you honeſt ? 

Oph. My lord ? | = 

Ham. Are you fair? | 

Opb. What means your lordſhip ? | 

Ham. That, if you be honeſt, and fair, you ſhould 
admit no diſcourſe to your beauty *. 28 

Opbh. Could beauty, my lord, have better com- 
merce than with honeſty ? 

Ham. Ay, truly; for the power of beauty will 
ſooner transform honeſty from what it is to a bawd, 
than the force of honeſty can tranſlate beauty into 
his likeneſs : this was fame time a paradox, but now 
the time gives it proof. I did love you once. 

Opb. Indeed, my lord, you made me believe fo. 

Ham. You ſhould not have believ'd me: for vir- 
tue cannot ſo inoculate 7 our old ſtock, but we ſhall 
reliſh of it: I lov'd you not. 

5 That if you be honeft and fair, you ſhould admit no diſcourſe to 
your beauty.) This is the reading of all the modern editions, and 
is copied from the quarto. The folio reads, your honeſty /hould 
admit no diſcourſe to y-ur beauty. The true reading ſeems to be this, 
If you be honeft and fair, youſhould admit your honeſty to no diſcourſe 


with your beauty. This is the ſenſe evidently required by the pro- 
ceſs of the converſation. fon nsoN. 


* ——than the force of bonefly can tranſlate beauty into its Ii be- 
neſt:] All the old copies have his likeneſs. There is no need of 
change. Our author frequently uſes bis for . Malove. 

7 — inoculate} | his is the reading of the firſt folio, The firſt 
quarto reads euocutat; the ſecond, æxuacuat; and the third, evacuate, 

nth. | OTEEVENS. 
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Oph. I was the more deceiv'd. 

Ham. Get thee to a nunnery: Why would'ſt thou 
be a breeder of ſinners? I am myſelf indifferent ho. 
neſt ; but yet I could accuſe me of ſuch things, that 
it were better, my mother had not borne me: I am 
very proud, revengeful, ambitious; with more of. 
fences * at my beck, than I have thoughts to put 
them in,. imagination to give them ſhape, or time to 
act them in: What ſhould ſuch fellows as I do 
crawling between earth and heaven? We are arrant 

knaves all ; believe none of us : Go thy ways to a 
nunnery. Where's your father? 
| Oph. At home, my lord. STOP 
1 Ham. Let the doors be ſhut upon him; that he 
may play the fool no where but in's own houſe, 
Farewel. 

Oph. O, help him, you ſweet heavens ! 

Ham. If thou doſt marry, I'll give thee this plague 
for thy dowry ; Be thou as chaſte as ice, as pure as 
ſnow, thou ſhalt not eſcape-calumny. Get thee to 
2 nunnery ; farewel : Or, if thou wilt needs marry, 
marry a fool ; for wiſe men know well enough, what 
monſters you make of them. To a nunnery, go; 
and quickly too. Farewel. | 

Oph. Heavenly powers, reſtore him ! 
Ham. I have heard of your paintings too well 
JK «7 | enough; 


3 — at my beci,—] That is, always ready to come about me. 

With more offences at my beck, than 1 have thoughts to put them 
in, imagination to give N ſhape, or time to aft them in.] What 
is the meaning of thoughts to put them in? A word is dropt out, 
We ſhould read, | ; 
thoughts to put them in name. | ö 
This was the progreſs. The offences are firſt conceived and 
named, then projected to be put in act, then executed. | 

| | +» © WARBURTON. 

To put a thing into thought, is to think on it, JOHNSON. _, 

9 I have heard of your PER too, well enough, &c.] This is 
according to the quarto ; the folio, for painting, has prattlings,, 
and for face, has pace, which agrees with what follows, you 7/8» - 

e | | 708 
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enough ; God hath given you one face, and you 
make yourſelves another: you jig, you amble, and 
ou liſp, and nick-name God's creatures, and: make 
your wantonneſs your 1gnorance : Go to; Vl no 
more on't; it hath made me mad. I ſay, we will 
have no more N : thoſe that are married 
already, all but one, ſhall live; the reſt ſhall keep 
as they are. To a nunnery, go. Exit Hamlet. 
Oph. O, what a noble mind is here oferthrown ! 
The courtier's, ſoldier's, ſcholar's, eye, tongue, 
ſword ; 
The expeCtancy and roſe of the fair ſtate, | 
The glaſs of faſhion, and * the mould of form, 


jou amble, Probably the author wrote both. I think-the com- 


mon reading beſt, Joanson, | 
I would continue to read, paintings, becauſe theſe deſtrutive 
aids of beauty ſeem, in the time of Shakſpeare, to have been ge · 
neral objects of ſatire, So, in Drayton's Mooncalf ; 
| No ſooner got the teen, 
« But her own natural beauty ſhe diſdains ; 
« With oyls and broths moſt venomous and baſe 
„She plaiſters over her well-favour'd face; 
« And thoſe ſweet viens by nature rightly plac'd 
+ Wherewith ſhe ſeems that white ſkin to have lac'd, 
% She ſoon doth alter; and with fading blue, 
6 Blanchipg her boſpm, ſhe makes others new.“ 
| STEEVENS. 
1 — make your evantonneſs your ignorance. ] You miſtake by 
<vanton affectation, and pretend to miſtake by ignorance. 
Jounson. 
: The courtier*s, ſoldiers, ſcholars, eye, tongue, ſword ;} The 
poet certainly meant to have placed his words thus: 
The courtier*s, ſcholars, ſoldier's, eye, tongue, ſword ; 


_ etherwiſe the excellence of tongue is appropriated to the /oldier, 


and the /cholar wears the ſword, WaRNER. | 
This regulation is needleſs. So, in Tarquin and Lucrece : 
„ Princes are the gla/5, the ſchool, the book, | 
„Where ſubject eyes do learn, do read, do lool.“ 
And in Quintilian: ** Multum agit ſexus, ætas, conditio; ut in 
faminis, ſcnibys, pupillis, liberos, parentes, conjuges, alligantibus.“ 
| FARMER. 
3 — the mould of form, ] The model by whom all endeavoured 
to form themſelves, Jongon, | | 
The 
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380 RH A MLET | 
The obſerv'd of all obſervers! quite, quite a; 
And I, of ladies moſt deject + _ movies 22 
That ſuck'd the honey of his muſic vows, 
Now ſee the noble and moſt ſovereign reaſon, 
Like ſweet bells jangled, out of tune; and harſh - 
That unmatch'd form and feature © of blown youth 
Blaſted with ecſtaſy ? : O, woe is me : 
To have ſeen what I have ſeen, ſee what I fee ! 


© Re-enter King, and Polonins. 


King. Love! his affections do not that way tend; 
Nor what he ſpake, though it lack'd form a little, 
Was not like madneſs. There's ſomething in his ſoul, 
O'er which his melancholy fits on brood ; | 
And, I do doubt, the hatch, and the diſcloſe, 
Will be ſome danger; Which for to prevent, 

J have, in quick determination, hs 

Thus ſet it down; He ſhall with ſpeed to England, 
For the demand of our neglected tribute; 
Haply, the ſeas, and countries different, 

With variable objects, ſhall expel | 
This, fomething-ſettled matter in his heart; 
Whereon his brains ſtill beating, puts him thus 
From faſhion of himſelf. What think you on't ? 

Pol. It ſhall do well: But yet do I believe 
The origin and commencement of his grief 


4 — moſt dejed?} So, in Heywood's Silver Age, 1613: 
* — What knight is that 
4 So paſſionately deject ? SrEExExs. 
« 5 — out of une] Thus the folio. The quarto—out of ime. 
SEED 5. STEEVENS. 
6 T and feature] Thus the folio. The quartos read. fature 
| | | STEEVENS, 
» — with cy. ] The word ccf was anciently uſed to ſig · 
nify ſome degree of alienation of the mind. S256 ch 
So, G. Douglas, tranſlating — fetit acri fixa dolore: 
In aß ſhe ſtood, and mad almailt.” 
See vol. i, p. 91. iv. p. 558. DOTEEVENS, | 


Sprung 
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Sprung from neglected love. How now, Ophelia? 
You need not tell us what lord Hamlet faid ; 
We heard it all.—My lord, do as you pleaſe; 
But if you hold it fit, after the play, 
Let his queen mother all alone entreat him 
To ſhew his grief; let her be round with him; 
And I'll be plac'd, ſo pleaſe you, in the ear | 
Of all their conference: If ſhe find him not, 
To England ſend him ; or confine him, where 
Your wiſdom beſt ſhall think. 

King. It ſhall be ſo: . 
Madneſs in great ones muſt not unwatch'd go. 


[ Exeunt. 
N .-1L 
A Hall. 


Enter Hamlet, and two or three of the players. 


Ham. Speak the ſpeech, I pray you, as I pro- 
nounc'd it to you, trippingly on the tongue; but if 
vou mouth it, as many. of our players do, I had as 
lieve the town-Ccrier ſpoke my lines. Nor do not 
ſaw the air too much with your hand, thus ; but uſe 
all gently : for in the very torrent, tempeſt, and (as 
I may fay) whirlwind of your paſhon, you muſt ac- 
quire and beget a temperance, that may give it 
ſmoothneſs. O, it offends me to the ſoul, to hear 
a robuſtious perriwig-pated ? fellow tear a paſſion to 


tatters, 


8 — Ze round «vith him ;] To be round with a perſon, is to 


reprimand him with freedom. So, in A Mad World, my Maſters, 
by Middleton, 1640 : ** She's round with her I'faith.” Sce vol. 
ü. p. 188, Marlon. hs 

9 — perriavig pated] This is a ridicule on the quantity of falſe 
hair worn in Shakſpeare's time, for wigs were not in common 
uſe till the reign of Charles II. In the c Gentlemen of Verona, 
Julia ſays ſays— “ J˙1l get me ſuch a colour d perriauig. | 
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tatters, to very rags, to ſplit the ears of the ground. 

lings; who, for the moſt part, are capebis of 4 
17 , thing 


Goff, who wrote ſeveral plays in the reign of James I. and was 
no mean ſcholar, has the following lines in his tragedy of the 
' Courageous Turk, 1632: 
8 6 #7 1 * heavens, 
« Grow you ſo proud you muſt needs put on curl“ 
4 And cliche e in unc fire Len n. 

Players, however, ſeem to have worn them moſt generally 
So, in Every Woman in her Humour, 1609 : as none war 
hoods but monks and ladies ; and feathers but fore-horſes, &c ;— 
none perriawvigs but players and pictures,. STEEvens, 
e groundlings —] The meaner people then ſeem to 
have fat beſow, as they now fit in the upper gallery, who, not 
well underſtanding poetical language, were ſometimes gratified by 
a mimical and mute repreſentation of the drama, previous to the 
dialogue. JOHNSON. 

Before each act of the tragedy of Jocaſfa, tranſlated from 
Euripides, by Geo. Gaſcoigne and Fra, Kinwelmerſh, the order 
of theſe dumb ſhews is very minutely deſcribed. This play was 
ere at Gray's Inn by them, in 1566. The mute exhibitions 

neluded in it are chiefly emblematical, nor do they diſplay a 
picture of one ſingle ſcene which is afterwards performed on the 
ſtage. In ſome other 3 I have obſerved, that they ſerve to 
introduce ſuch circumſtances as the limits of a play would not 
admit to be repreſented. 

Thus in Herod and Antipater, 1622: 

6G —— Let me now | 
« Tntreat your worthy patience to contain 
„% Much in imagination; and, what words 
&« Cannot have time to utter, let your eyes, 

4. Ort of this DUMB SHOW, tell your memories,” 

In ſhort, dumb ſhews ſometimes ſupplied deficiences, and, at 
others, filled up the ſpace of time which was neceflary to pats 
while buſineſs was ſuppoſed to be tranſacted in foreign parts. With 
this method of preſerving one of the unities, our anceſtors appear 
to have been fatisfied. Ben Jonſon mentions the groumlings with 
equal contempt. * The underſtanding gentlemen of the ground 
„ here.“ F | 

Again, in The Caſe is Alter d, 1629 : a tude barbarous crei 
that have ho brains, and yet grounded judgments ; they will hiſs 
any thing that mounts above the grounded capacities.” s- 

Again, in Lady Alimony, 1659: he your ſtage-curtains or 
ficially drawin, and fo covertly {hrowded that the ſquin-ey" 

groundling may not peep in?“ In out early play- bouſes on 
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thing but inexplicable dumb ſhews, and noiſe : I 
would have ſuch a fellow whipp'd tor 'o'er-doing 
+ Termagant ; It out-herods Herod * ; Pray you, 
avoid it. — 5 | 


1 Play. 


had neither floor nor benches, Hence the term of groundlings for 
thoſe who frequented it, SOD 

The growndling, in its primitive ſignification, means a fiſh which 

alwavs keeps at the bottom of the water. STxevens, 

2 — <vho, for the aft part, are capable of nothing but inexpli- 
cable dumb ſheaus, and noiſe:] ji. e. have a capacity tor nothing but 
dumb ſhews ; underſtand nothing elſe. So, in Heywood's Hiſtory 
of Women, 1624 : © I have therein imitated our þ;/orica} and co- 
mical poets, that write to the ſtage ; who, leſt the auditory 
ſhould be dulled with ſerious diſcourſes, in every act preſent ſome 
Zany, with his mimick geſture, to breed in the leſs capable mirth 
and laughter.” MaAaLoONE. . 

3 — inexplicable dumb. ſbecus,] I believe the meaning is, ſbevus 
without words to explain theme Joux sox. 

Rather, I believe, ſhews which are too confuſedly conducted 
to explain themſelves. 

I meet with one of theſe in Heywood's play of the Four Prentices 
of London, 1632, where the Preſenter ſays, 

] muſt entreat your patience to forbear 

« While we do feaſt your eye and ſtarve your ear. 

« For in dumb ſhewes, which were they writ at large 
„Would aſk a long and tedious circumſtance, 

«© Their infant fortunes I will ſoon expreſs ;” &c. 


Then follow the dumb ſbeaus, which well deſerve the character 


Hamlet has already given of this ſpecies of Entertainment, as may 
be ſeen from the following paſſage : Enter Tancred, with Bella 
Franca richly attired, ſhe ſomewhat affefteth bim, though ſhe mater 
20 ſhow of it.” Surely this may be called an incæplicable dumb 
ſhrew,” STEEVE NS. In 
+ —Texmagant ;—] Termagant is mentioned by Spenſer in 
dis Fairy Queen, and by Chaucer in The Tale of Sir Topas; and 
by Beaumont and Fletcher in Xing or no King, as follows: 
„This would make a faint ſwear like a ſoldier, and a ſoldier 
© ke Vermagant. a 
Again, in Ram-Alley, or Merry Tricks, 16112 
« —ſ{wears,, God bleſs us, | 
Like a very Termagant.” | 
Again, in The Picture, by Maflinger :. - 
„Ca hundred rhouſfand Turks 
Aſſail'd him, every one a Termagauit,?” SEEVENS7 
Again 
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1 Play. I warrant your honour, | dif 
Ham. Be not too tame neither, but let your own 4 
Again, in Bale's A4#s of Engliſh Votaries: an) 
« Grennyng upon her lyke Termagauntes in a yl ing 
EMARKS, 
5 —orut-hcrods Herod: ] The character of Herod in the . Ph 
myſteries was always a violent one : ſhe 
See the Coventriæ Ludus among the Cotton Ml, Veſpa- anc 
Han p. * 4 IBN a * and 
«© Now I regne lyk a kyng arayd ful rych, 
% Rollyd N * x. ha 45 Day, : off, 
„ Dukys with dentys I dryve into the dych ; ma 
My dedys be ful dowty demyd be day.“ one 
Again, in the Chefer Whitſun Plays, MC. Harl. 1013: the 
I kynge of kynges non. ſo keene, 
« 1 ſorraigne fir as well is ſeene, 
„ tyrant that maye bouth take and teene 6 
«© Caſtell tower and towne. had 
« I welde this worlde withouten were, thor 
6 beate all thoſe unbuxome beene ; but 
I drive the devills alby dene 1 
„ Deepe in hell a downe. repr 
« For I am kinge of all mankinde, 25 
- « I byd, I beate, I loſe, I bynde, : 
| <« I maſter the moone, take this in mynde a 
« That I am moſt of mighte. 5 
„I am the greateſt above degree paſl 
„ That is, that was, or ever ſhall be; | 
„The ſonne it dare not ſhine on me, 
„ And I byd him goe downe. | 
1% No raine to fall ſhall now be free, 
% Nor no lorde have that liberty 
„That dare abyde and I byd fleey, 
«© Rut I ſhall crake his crowne.“ Fg 9 
BY See the Yintner's Play, p. 67. play 
Chaucer deſcribing a pariſh clerk, in his Miller's T ale, ſays, big 
| „He playith Herode on a ſkaffold high.” nor 
The pariſh clerks and other ſubordinate ecclefiaſticks appear to and 
have been our firſt actors, and to have repreſented their characters mad 
on diſtin pulpits or ca Thus, in one of the ſtage-direc- I 
tions to the 27th pageant in the Coventry collection already men- of n 
tioned ; © What tyme that proceſſyon is entered into y* place, Ne, 
and the Herowdys takyn- his /ehafalde, and Annas and Cayphas dee 
their /chaffaldys,”? '. STEEVENS, Alen 0 * 
4 Ucxe- 


" 
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Jiſcretion be your tutor: ſuit the action to the word, 
the word to the action; with this ſpecial obſervance, 
that you o'er-ſtep not the modeſty of nature: For 
any thing ſo overdone is from the purpoſe of play- 
ing, whoſe. end, both at the firſt, and now, was, and 
js, to hold as twere the mirror up to nature; to 
new virtue her own feature, ſcorn her own image, 
and the very * age and body of the time his form 
and” preſſure. Now this, over- done, or come tardy 
off, though it make the unſkilful laugh, cannot but 
make the judicious grieve ; * the cenſure of which 
one, muſt, in your allowance, o'er-weigh a whole 
theatre of others. O, there be players?, that I have 
| ſeen 


6 —age and body of the time, —] The age of the ine can 
hardly paſs, . May we not read, the face and hoay, or did the au- 
thor write, the page? The nge ſuits well with form and preſſure, 
but ill with Body, Jon xsow. | 

To exhibit the form and preſſure of the age of the time, is, to 
repreſent the manners of the time ſuitable to the period that ig 
treated of, according as it may be ancient, or modern. 

STEEVENS. 
7 —preſſure—)] Reſemblance, as in a print. Jon vsox. 
* The cenſure of which one, muſt, in your allowance, overweigh a 
whole theatre of others.] Ben Jonſon ſeems to have imitated this 
paſſage in his Poetaſter, 1601: 
6 I will try 

* If tragedy have a mere kind aſpect ; 
Her favours in my text I will purſue ; 
* Where if I prove wy rr but. of ones 
% If he judicious be, he ſhall be alone 
& A theatre unto me, Marowe. | 
9 —O, there be players) I would read thus: There be 
players, that J have ſeen play, and heard others praiſe, and that 
highly (not to ſpeak delay that neither having the accent 
nor the gait of Chriſtian, Pagan, nor Muſſulman; have ſu ſtrutted 
and belloced, that I thought ſome of nature's jaurneymen had 
made the men, and not made them well, &c.” Farmer. 

have no doubt that our author wrote - that I thought ſome 
of nature's journeymen had made 7hem, and not made them well, 
ke.“ Them and men are frequently confounded in the old copies. 
See the Comedy of Errors, act. ii. ſc. folio, 16:4 ; - © becauſe it is j 
a bleſſing that he beſtows on beaſts, and what he hath ſcanted | — 0 
ol. X. e them, 5 |; 
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ſeen play, — and heard others praiſe, and that high. 
ly,— not to ſpeak it profancly, that, neither hay. 
ing the accent of chriſtians, nor the gait of chriſtian, 
pagan, nor man, have fo ſtrutted, and bellow'd. 
that I have thought ſome of nature's journeymen 
had made men, and not made them well, they imi- 
tated humanity ſo abominably. 
1 Play. I hope, we have reform'd that indifferent- 
ly with us. | | 
Ham. O, reform it altogether. And let thoſe, 
that play your clowns, ſpeak no more than is ſer 
down for them *: For there be of them, that wilt 
themſelves laugh, to ſet on ſome quantity of barren 
ſpectators to laugh too ; though, in the mean time, 
ſome neceſſary queſtion of the play be then to be 
cConfidcred : that's villainous ; and ſhews a moſt 
pitiful 


them Jr. men] in hair, he hath given them in wit.“ In the pre- 
ſent inſtance the compoſitor probably caught the word men ot 
the laſt ſyllable of zozrneymen. Shakfpeare could not mean to 
aſſert as a general truth, that nature's journeymen had made 
men, i. e. all mankind ; for, if that were the cafe, the ſtrut- 
ting players would hai e been on a footing with the reſt of the 
ſpecies, | 

A paſſage in King Lear, in which we meet with the ſame ſenti- 
ment, in my opinion, fully ſupports the emendation now pro- 
poied : 

„ Kent, Nature diſelaims in'THEE, a tailor made THEE. 

© Corn, A tailor make a man! 

„Kent. Ay, a tailor, fir ; a ſtone- cutter or a painter [Nature's 
journeymen] could not have made him ſo ill, though he bad been 
but two hours at the trade,” MALONE. 

1 —” not to p ak it profan ly ] Profancly ſeems to relate, not 
ro the praiſe which he has mentioned, but to he cenſure which 
he is about to utter. Any groſs or indclicate language was called 
profarnes Joux SON 8 . : 

2 — ſpeak no more than is ſit down for them.) So, iu The Auli- 
podes, by Brome, 1638 : Ls 

«© —you, hr, are incorrigible, and 
« Take licence to yourſelf to add unto 
* Your parts, your on free fancy, &“ 
— + That is a way, my lord, has been allow'd 


« Cn 
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pitiful ambition in the fool that uſes it. Go, make 
you ready.— Exeunt players. 


Enter Polonius, Roſencrantz, and Guildenſtern. 


How now, my lord ? will the king hear this piece 
of work ? | 
Pol. And the queen too, and that preſently. 
Ham. Bid the players make haſte.— | 
k [ Exit Polonius. 
Will you two help to haſten them ? 
Both. Ay, my lord, { Exeunt Rof. and Cuil. 
Ham. What, ho; Horatio | 


Enter Horatio. 


Hor. Here, ſweet lord, at your ſervice, 

Ham. Horatio, thou art e'en as juſt a man 
As cer my converſation cop'd withal. 

Hor. O, my dear lord, — | 

Han. Nay, do not think I flatter : 
For what advancement may I hope from thee, 
That no revenue haſt, but thy good ſpirits, 
To feed and cloath thee ? Why ſhould the poor be 

flatter'd ? 

No, let the candy'd tongue lick abſurd pomp z 
And crook * the pregnant hinges of the knce, 


« On elder ſtages, to move mirth and laughter.“ 
—* Yes, in the days of Tarlton, and of Kempe, 
“ Betore the ſtage was purg'd from barberiſm, &c,?? 
Stowe informs us, (p. 69, edit. 1615), that among the twelve 
players who were ſworn the queen's ſervants in 1583, © were two 
rare men, viz, Thomas Wilſon, for a quicke delicate refined eæ- 
temporall cuitte; and Richard Tarteton, for a wondrous plentifull, 
pleaſant extemporall witt, &c.” 8 8 
Again, in Tarlton's Nezwes from Purgatory : : — I abſented my- 
ſelf from all plates, as wanting that merrye Roſcius of, plaiers that 
famoſed all comedies ſo with his pleaſant and extemporall ins 
vention.” STEEVENS: 
—the pregnant hinges of the knee, ] believe the ſenſe of pregs 
haut in this place is, guicꝶ, ready, prompt. JOHNSON 
Where 
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Where thrift may follow fawning. Doſt thou hear; 


Since * my dear ſoul was miſtreſs of her choice, 

And could of men diftinguiſh s, her election 

Hath ſeal'd thee for herſelf : for thou haſt been 

As one, in ſuffering all, that ſuffers nothing ; 

A man, that fortune's buffets and rewards 

Haſt ta'en with equal thanks: and bleſt are thoſe, 

* Whoſe blood and judgment are ſo well co-mingled, 

That they are not a pipe for fortune's finger 

To ſound what ſtop ſhe pleaſe: Give me that man 

That is not paſſion's flave, and I will wear him 

In my heart's core, ay, in my heart of heart, 

As I do thee.— Something too much of this.— 

There is a play to-night before the king; 

One ſcene of it comes near the eircumſtance, 

Which I have told thee of my father's death. 

I pr'ythee, when thou ſee*ſt that act a-foot, 

Even with the very comment of thy ſoul 

Obſerve my uncle: if his occulted guilt 

Do not itſelf unkennel in one ſpeech, 

It is a damned ghoſt that we have ſeen; 

And my imaginations are as foul 

As“ Vulcan's ſtithy: Give him heedful note: R 
| of 


my dear ſoul] Perhaps, my clear ſoul. Jouxsox. 

Dear ſoul is an expreſſion equivalent to the , fu 
Frog, of Homer. STEEVENs. 

5 And could of men diſtinguiſh, her election 

Hath ſeal'd thee for herſelf :J Thus the folio. The quart 

thus : | | 

And could of men diſlinguiſh her election, 

Sh hath ſeal'd thee, &c. STEEvVENS. 

The author of TaE Reman xs prefers the reading of the quar- 
to, and obſerves, that to diſtinguiſh her election, is no more than to 
make her election. Diſlinguiſh of men, he adds, is excceding harſh, 
to ſay the beſt of it. Ebiron. W 

M hoſe blood and judgment==] According to the doctrine of 
the four humours, dere and confidence were * in the blood, 
and judgment in the phlegm, and the due mixture of the humour; 

made a perfect character. Jon x SON. | 
7 = Vulcan's ftithy,-] Stithy is a ſmith's anvil, Ne 


% 
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For I mine eyes will rivet to his face ; 
And, after, we will both our judgments join 
In cenſure of his ſeeming. 
Hor. Well, my lord: . _ 
If he ſteal aught, the whilſt this play is playing, 
And ſcape detecting, I will pay the theft. 
Ham. They are coming to the play; I muſt be idle: 


Get you a place. 
Daniſh march, A flouriſh. 


Enter King, Queen, Polonius, Ophelia, Roſencrantz, 
Guildenftern, and others. 


King. How fares our couſin Hamlet. 

Ham. Excellent i' faith; of the camelion's diſh : 
| eat the air, promiſe-cramm'd : You cannot feed 
capons fo. 

King. J have nothing with this anſwer, Hamlet; 
theſe words are not mine. 


Ham. No, nor mine now.—My lord, * you play'd. 


once i' the univerſity, you ſay ? [To Polonins, 


So, in Troilus and Creſſida : 

„% Now by the forge that Hitbied Mars's helm.“ 

So, in Greene's Card of An 1608 ;— determined to ſtrike 
on the 5th while the iron was hot.“ | 

Again, in Chaucer's celebrated deſcription of the Temple of 
Mars, late edit, ver. 2028 : 1 

« —— the ſmith | 
That forgeth ſharpe ſwerdes on his ſth,” STEPEVENS. 

7 —nor mine nov.] A man's words, ſays the proverb, are hig 
own no longer than he keeps them unſpoken. Jonxsox. 

3 —you play'd once in the wniverſity, you ſay ?] It ſhould ſeem 
from the following paſſage in vice chancellor Hatcher's letter to 
Lord Burghley Ch. June 2c, 1580, that the common players 
were likewiſe occaſionally admitted to perform there. —Where- 
as it hath pleaſed your honour to recommend my lord of Oxen- 
ford his players, that they might ſhow their cunning in ſeveral 
plays already practiſed by em before the Queen's majeſty® 
(denied on account of the peſtilence and commencement) * of 
late we denied the like to the Right Honourable the .Lord of 
Leiceſter his ſervants,” FARMER. | 


C3 Pol. 


[ 


% 


as RN 
Pol. That did I, my lor 
good actor. | 
Ham. And what did you enact ? 


Pol. I did enact Julius Czfar : I was kill'd 7 the 
Capitol; Brutus kill'd me. | 
Ham, It was a brute part of him ?, to kill { ca. 
pital a calf there. —Be the players ready? 

Ref. Ay, my lord; they ſtay upon your patience, 
Queen. Come hither, my dear Hamlet, fit by me. 
Ham, No, good mother, here's metal more 

tive, 


Pol. O ho! do you mark that? [To the King, 
Ham. Lady, ſhall I lie in your lap ? 


[ Lying down at Ophelia's feet *, 


d: and was accounted 3 


attrac- 


Oph, No, my lord. 
Ham. I mean, my head upon your lap *? 
Oph. Ay, my lord. 

Ham. Do you think, I mean country matters? 


9 At was a brute part of him, -] Sir John Harrington in his 
Metamorphoſis of 4jax, 1596, has the ſame quibble ; „O brave- 
minded Brutus but this 1 muſt truly ſay, they were two brutih 
parts both of him and you ; one to kill his ſons for treaſon, the 


other to kill his father in treaſon.” STEEvens, 


' — they flay upon your patience, ] May it not be read more in- 
telligibly, They Hay upon yoyr pleaſure. In Macbeth it is: 
Noble Macbeth, we ſtay upon your /e;/are.” 


Jounson. 
2 —at Of helia's feet.) To lie at the feet of a miſtreſs during 


any dramatic repreſentation, ſeems to have been a common act 


of gallantry, So, in the Queen of Corinth, by Beaumont and 


Fletcher : 


Again, in Gaſcoigne's Greene 


% Uſhers her to her coach, lies at ber fect 
« At ſolemn maſques, 3 ng what ſhe laughs at,” 

ene Knight's farewell to Fancie: 
* To he along in ladies lappes, &C. 3 
This faſhion which Shakſpeare probably deſigned to ridicule 
by appropriating it to Hamlet during his diſſembled madneſs, 


is likewiſe expoſed by Decker, in his Guls Hornbook, 1609. 


See an extract from it among the prefaces. STEEVENS. | 
I mean, &c.] This ſpeech and Ophelia's reply to it are omit- 


ted in the quartos. STEEVENS, 
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Oph. 1 think nothing, my lord. 
Hom. That's a fair thought to lie between maids' 


legs. 
Ohh. What is, my lord? 
Ham. Nothing. 
Oph. You are merry, my lord. 
Him. Who, I? 


Oph. Ay, my lord. 
Ham. O! your only jig-maker . What ſhould a 


man do, but be merry ? tor, look you, how cheer- 
fully my mother looks, and my father died within 


theſe two hours. 
Oph, Nay, *tis twice two months, my lord. 
Fr ans So long? 5 Nay, then let the devil wear 
black, 


4 — your only jig maker.) There may have been ſome humour 
in this paſſage, the force of which is now diminiſhed : 
„ many gentlemen | 
„% Are not, as in the days of underſtanding, 
% Now ſatisfied without a /ig, which ſince 
They cannot, with their honour, call for after 
„The play, they look to be ſerv'd up in the middle.“ 
Changes, or Love in a Maze, by Shirley, 1632. 
In the Hog has loſ his Pearl, 1614, one of the players comes to 
folicit a gentleman to «vrite a jig for him. A 7/2 was not in 
Shakſpeare's time a dance, but a ludicrous dialogue in metre. 
and of the lowelt kind, like Hamlet's converſation with Ophelia, 
Many of theſe pggs are entered in the books of the Statione: s* 
Company :—*« Philips his 7:gg of the flyppers, 1595. Kempe's 
7igg of the Kitchen-ſtuft-woman, 1595.” STFEvENs. 
The following lines in the prologue to Fletcher's Love's Pil- 
grimage confirm Mr. Steevens's remark : | 
66 for approbation, | ! 
„Ai ſhall be clap'd at, and ev'ry rhyme 
„ Prais'd and applauded by a clamourous chime.” 
A jig was not always in the form of a dialogue, Many hiſtorical 
ballads were formerly called ig. MaLoNnE. | 
The author of Tur REMAAKSs obſerves that a %, though it 
certainly ſiguiſied a ludicrous dialogue in metre, yei-it alſo was 
uſed for a dance, In the extract from Stephen Goſſon in the 
next page, we have, IST 
© ——tambling, dancing of gigees.” Epivor, 
Kay, then let the dei wear black, tor I have a uit of 
Cc 4 | Jadles—} 
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black, for I'll have a ſuit of ſables. O heavens | 


die two months ago, and not forgotten yet ? Then 
there's hope, a great man's memory may outlive his 


life 


fables, —] The conceit of theſe words is not taken. They are an 
ironical apology for his mother's cheerful looks: two months was 
long enough in conſcience to make any dead huſband forgotten 
But the editors, in their nonſenſical blunder, have made Hamlet 

ſay juſt the contrary, That the devil and he would both go inio 
mourning, though his mother did not. The true reading is 
Nay, then let the devil wear black, fore PII have a ſuit of ſable, 
*Fore, i. e. before. As much as to ſay, Let the devil wear black 
for me, I'll have none. The Oxford Zditor deſpiſes an emenda- 
tion ſo eaſy, and reads it thus, Nay, then let the devil wear black, 
for Pl have a ſuit of ermine, And you could expect no leſs, 
when ſucha critic had the dreſſing of him. But the blunder was 
a pleaſant one. Phe ſenſeleſs editors had wrote ſables, the fur fo 
called, for /able, black. And the critic only changed this fur for 
that; by a like figure, the common people ſay, You rejoice the 
cockles of my beart, for 1he muſcles of my beart ; an unlucky miſtake 
of one ſhell-fiſh for another. Wa R BU TON, 

I know not why our editors ſhould, with ſuch implacable anger 
perſecute their predeceſſors. Oi vexgoi wn Eg, the dead, it is 
true, can make no reſiſtance, they may be attacked with great 
ſecurity 3 but fince they can neither feel nor mend, the ſafet 
of mauling them ſeems greater than the pleaſure ; nor perhaps 
would it much miſbeſeem us to remember, amidſt our triumphs 
over the aonſenſical and the /en/elrſs, that we hkewiſe are men; 
that debemur morti, and as Swift obſerved to Burnet, ſhall ſoon be 

among the dead ourſelves 

J cannot find how the common reading is nonſenſe, nor why 
Hamlet, when he laid ide his dreſs of mourning, in a country 
where it was beter cold, and the air was nipping and eager, ſhould 
not have a /uit of abies. I ſuppoſe it is well enough known, that 
the fur of ſables is not black. JoansoN. 


A /uit of ſables was the richeſt dreſs that could be worn in Den- 
mark. STEEVENS, | | 
Here again is an equivoque, In Maſfinger's Old Law, we 
have, | | | 
“ A cunning grief, 
„ That's only faced with /ables for a ſhow, 
But gawdy-hearted.“— FARMER. 7 
Thar a /uit of /ables was the magnificent dreſs of our author's 
time, appears from a paſſage in Ben Jonſon's Diſcoveries : 
6 Would you not laugh to meet a great counſellor of fate, iu a flat 
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life half a year : But, by'r-lady, he 'muſt build 
churches then: or elſe he ſhall ſuffer © not thinking 
on. with the hobby-horſe ; whoſe epitaph, is For, O, 
for, O, the hobby-horſe is forgot. | 
Trumpets ſound. The dumb ſhezv follotos, 
Euter a king and queen, very lovingly ; the queen em- 
bracing 


cap, with his trunk-hoſe, and a hobby-horſe cloak, and yond 
haberdaſher in a velvet gown trimm'd with ales?!“ 
| Matrox. 

« | had rather (ſays honeſt Sancho, when he was taking leave 
of his government) cover myſelte with a double ſheepe ſkinne— 
than be cloathed in /ables,” Shelton, P. ii. p. 359. edit. 1620. 

: EMARKS. 
6— ſuffer not thinking on, with the hobby-horſe ; —] Amongſt 
the country may-games there was an hobby-horſe, which, when 
the puritanical humour of thoſe times oppoſed and diſcredited theſe 
games, was brought by the poets and ballad-makers as an inſtance 
of the ridiculous zeal of the ſectaries: from theſe ballads Hamlet 
quotes a line or two. WARBURTON. 

7 —O, the hobby-horſe is forgot.) In Love's Labour's Loft, this 
line is alſo introduced, In a ſmall black-letter book, intitled, 
Plays Confutcd, by Stephen Goſſon, I find the hobby-horſe enu- 
merated ia the liſt of dances. For the devil (ſays this author) 
« beelide the beautie of the houſes, and the ſtages, ſendeth in 
« ceartſh apparell, maſkes, vauting, tumbling, dauncing of gigges, 
« raliardes, moriſces, hobbi-horſes,” &c, and in Green's Tu guoquey 
1599, the ſame expreſſion occurs: 

he other hob:y horſe, I perceive, is not forgotten.“ 
Tn TEXNOTAMIA, or The Marriage of the Arts, 1618, is the 
following ſtage direction: | 
Enter a Hy- horſe, dancing the morrice, &c.“ 
Aguin, Beaumont and Fletcher's Women Pleaſed : 
Soto.“ Shall the hobby-hor/e be forgot then, 
„Ihe hopful h:bby-hor/e, ſhall he lie founder'd” ? | 

The ſcene, in which this paſſage is, will very amply confirm 
allrhat Dr. Warburton has ſaid concerning the hobby horſe. 

Again, in Ben Jonſon's Entertainment for the Qucen and Prince 
at Are: | 

Fut ſee, tbe Hobby- horſe is forgat. 

Fool, it muſt be your lot, 

To tupply his want with faces, 

And {ome other buffoon graces.” 

See figure 5 in the plate at the end of the Firſt Part of King 
teary IV. with Mr, Tollet's obſervations on it. Sretvens. 
Enter, &c.) In our former edition ſeyctal notes on this pa. 
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bracing him, and he her. She kneels, and makes ſhew 

of protefiation unto him. He takes her up, and de. 

ines his head upon her nech: lays him down upon 4 


bank of flowers ; ſhe, feeing him afleep, leaves him, 
Anon, comes in a fellow, takes off his crown, kiſs 
it, and pours poiſon in the King's ears, and exit, 
The queen returns; finds the ' king dead, and make; 
- paſſionate action. The poifoner, with ſome two or 
three mutes, comes in again, feemins to lament with 
her. The dead body is carried away, The poiſoner 
wooes the queen with gifts ; ſhe ſeemeth loath and 
unwilling a while, but in the end, accepts his love. 
[ Exeunt, 
Oph, What means this, my lord ? 
Ham. 9 Marry, this is miching malicho ; it means 
miſchief, 
Oph. 


ſage were aſſembled ; but being all founded on a miſtaken reading 
they are now omitted. STEEVENS. | 

9 Marry, this is miching malicho ; it means miſchicf.] The Oxford 
Editor, imagining that the ſpeaker had here Engliſhed his own 
cant phraſe of miching malicho, tells us (by bis gloſſary) that it 
ſignifies miſchief lying hid, and that malicho is the Spanith ngalheco ; 
whereas it ſignifies, Lying in wait for the poiſoner. Which, the 
ſpeaker tells us, was the very purpoſe of this repreſentation, It 
ſhould therefore be read malhrchor Spaniſh, the poiſoner. So mich 
fipnified, originally, to keep hid and out of fight ; and, as ſuch 
men generally did it for the purpoſes of lying. in watt, it then 
figvified to rob. And in this ſenſe Shakſpeare uſes the noun, a 
micher, when ſpeaking of prince Henry amongſt a gang of robbers. 
Shall the bleſſed ſun of heaven prov? a micher f Shall the ſon of Eng- 
land prove a thiet ? And in this ſenſe it is uſed by Chaucer, in his 
tranflation of Le Roman de la Roſe, where he turns the word /erre 
(which is Jarron voleur) by micher. WARBURTON» 

I think Hanmei's expoſition moſt likely to be right. Dr, War- 
burton, to juſtify his interpretation, muſt write, miching for malc- 
chor, and even then it will be harſh, JonxsOx. LEE 

Dr. Warburton is right in his explanation of the word michings 
So, in the Raging Turk, 1631 : 

8 wilt, thou envious dotard, 
« Strangle my greatneſs in a ching hole? 
Again, in Stanyhurlt's / zrgi/, 1582: 7 


& —ywhereforc thus vainely in land Lybye mitche you = 
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OD. Belike, this ſhow imports the argument of 
the play. 
Enter Prologue. 


* 


Ham. We ſhall know by this fellow : the players 
cannot keep counſel ; they'll tell all. | 
Oph. Will he tell us what this ſhew meant? 
Ham. Ay, or any ſhew that you'll ſhew him : 
Be not you aſham'd to ſhew ', he'll not ſhame to 
tell you what 1t means. 
Ob. You are naught, you are naught ; I'l mark 


the play. 


The quarto reads—mwunching mallico. STEEVE Ns. 

Miching, ſecret, covered, lying hid. In this ſenile Chapman, 
our author's cotemporary, uſes the word in The Widow's V ears, 
Dodſ. Old. Pl. vol. iv. p. 291, Lyſander, to try bis wite's fidelity, 
elopes from her : his friends report that he is dead, and make a 
mock funeral for him: his wife, to ſhew exceſſive ſorrow for the 
loſs of her huſband, ſhuts herſelf up in his monument; to which 
he comes in diſguiſe, and obtains her love, notwithſtanding he 
had aſſured her in the mean time, that he was the man who mur- 
dered her huſband. On which he exclaims, 

" Out upon the monſter ! 
Go te!l the governour, let me be brought 
To die for that moſt famous villany ; 
Not for this z/chizg baſe-tranſ{grethon 
Of truant negligence, FE 
And again, p. 3Ot. 


$6.3 


My truant 

Was micht, fir, into a blind corner of the tomb.“ 
In this very ſenſe it occurs in the Philaſter of Beaumont and 
Fletcher, vol. i. p. 142. © A raſcal miching in a meadow.” 
That is, as the ingenious editors (who have happily ſubſtituted 
mitching for milking) remark, ** A lean deer creeping, ſolitary, 
and with-drawn from the herd.” Warrox. 

' — Be not you aſham'd to ſhew, &c.) The converſation of - 
Hamlet with Ophelia, which cannot fail to di guſt every modern 
reader, 1s probably ſuch as was peculiar to the young and faſhion- 
able of the age of Shakipeare, which was by no means, an age 
of delicacy. The poet is, however, blamable; for extravagance 
of thought, not indecency of expreſſion, is the charactereſtie of 
madneſs, at leaſt of ſuch madneſs as ſhould be repreſented on the 
ſcene, OTEEVENS, | ND 

Pro 


Ll 


* 


Pro. For us, and for our tragedy, 
Here ſtooping to your clemency, 
We beg your hearing patiently. 


Ham. Is this a prologue, or the poſy of a ring 
- Oph. Tis brief, my lord. 98 
Ham. As woman's love. 


* 


Enter a King, and a Queen, 


P. King. Full thirty times hath Phoebus” cart 
one round 
Neptune” felt waſh, and Tellus' orbed ground; 
And thirty dozen moons, with borrowed ſheen 
About the world have times twelve thirties been; 
Since love our hearts, and Hymen did our hands, 
Unite commutual in moſt ſacred bands. 

P. Queen. So many journeys made the ſun and moon 
Make us again count o'er, ere love be done 
But, woe is me, you are ſo ſick of late, 

So far from cheer, and from your former ſtate, 
That J diſtruſt you. Yet, though I diſtruſt, 
Diſcomfort you, my lord, it nothing muſt : 
For women fear too much, + even as they love, 


* —cart] A chariot was anciently fo called. Thus Chaucer 
in the Knight's Tale, late edit, ver, 2024: 
The carter overridden with his cart.“ STEEVENS, 
feen] Splendor, luſtre. Jonson. 

even as they love.] Here ſeems to be a line loſt, which 
ſhould have 1hymed to love. Jonunson, 

This line is omitted in the folio, Perhaps a triplet was de- 
fi gned, and then inſtead of love, we ſhould read, /. The folio 
gives the next line thus : | 
& For women's fear and love holds quantity.“ STEEVENs, 

There is, I believe, no inſtance of a triplet being uſed in our 
author's time. Some trace of the loſt line is found in the quartos, 
which read ; | | | 

Either none in neither aught, &c. 

Perhaps the word omitted might have been of this import: 
Either none they feel, or an exceſs approve; 

In neither aught, or in extremity. MALONE, 


Aud 
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And women's fear and love hold quantity; 

In neither ought} or in extremity. 

Now, what my love is, proof hath made you know; 

5 And as my love is fiz'd, my fear is ſo. 

Where love is great“, the littleſt doubts are fear; 

Where little fears grow great, great love grows there. 

P. King. Faith, I muſt leave thee, love, and 
ſhortly too; 

My operant powers? their functions leave to do: 

And thou ſhalt live in this fair world behind, 

Honour'd, belov'd ; and, haply, one as kind 

For huſband ſhalt thou 

P. Queen. O, confound the reſt ! ; 

Such love muſt needs be treaſon in my breaſt : 

In ſecond huſband let me be accurſt ! 

None wed the ſecond, but who kill'd the firſt. 

Ham. That's wormwood. | | | 

P. Queen. The inſtances, that ſecond marriage 
move, | | 

Are baſe reſpects of thrift, but none of love : 


5 And as my love is fix'd, my fear is ſo.] Mr. Pope ſays, I read 

fz'd; and, indeed, I do fo ; becauſe, I obſerve, the quarto of 

1605 reads, ciz*'d; that of 1611, ci; the folio in 16532, „z; 

and that in 1623, , : and becauſe, beſides, the whole tenor of 

the context demands this reading : for the lady evidently is talk- - 

ing here of the quantity and proportio of her love and fear, not 

of their continuance, duration, or ſtability, Cleopatra expreſſes 

herſelt much 1n the ſame manner, with regard to her grief tor the 

loſs of Antony : 

6 our ſize of ſorroꝛv, 

Proportion'd to our cauſe, muſt be as great 

As that which makes it.” TrEOBALD, 

© — Where love, &.] Theſe two lines are omitted in the folio. 
| bs STERVENS 

7 —operant powers] Operant is active. Shakſpeare gives it in 

Timon as an epithet to poiſon. Heywood has likewiſe uſed it in 

his Royal King and Loyal Subject, 1637 : 

© — may my operant parts | 

-: * Each one forget their office !” 

The word is now obſolete. SrEEVENxsS . 

* The inſtances, —] The motives. Joussox. 


A ſecond 
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A ſecond time I kill my huſhand dead, 
When ſecond huſband kifles me in bed. 
P. King. I do believe, you think what now you 
"ſpeak : 

But, what we do determine, oft we break, 
Purpoſe ; is but the ſlave to memory z 

Ot violent birth, but poor validity : 
Which now, like fruit unripe, ſticks on the tree 
But fall unſhaken, when they mellow be. 
Moſt ncceflary 'tis, that we forget 

To pay ourſelves ? what to ourſelves is debt: 
What to ourſelves in paſſion we propoſe, 
The paſſion ending, doth the purpoſe loſe. 
The violence of either grief or joy, 
Their own enactures with themſelves deſtroy : 
Where joy moſt revels, grief doth much lament ; 
Grief joys, joy grieves, on ſlender accident, 
This world is not for aye ; nor 'tis not ſtrange, 
That even our loves ſhould with our fortunes 

change ; 

For 'tis a queſtion left us yet to prove, 
Whether love lead fortune, or elſe fortune love. 
The great man down, you mark, his tavourite flies; 
The poor advanc'd makes friends of enemies, 
* And hitherto doth love on fortune tend: 


; | For 


BY OH OCH — 


9 — <vhat to ourſelves is debt:] The performance of a reſolu- 
tion, in which only the rower is inteicited, is a debt only to 
himſelf, which he may therefore rem it at pleaſure. Jonxsox. 
1 The violence of either griꝙ or joy, 

Their own enactures with themſelves defirey :] What grief or 
joy nad or determine in their violence, is revoked in their abate- 
ment. Enactures is the word in the quarto ; all the modern ed- 
tions have exaftors, JoHNSONs 

2 And hitherto doth love on fortunc tend: 

For obo not needs, ſhall never lack a friend; 

And who in <vant a hollow friend doth try, 

Dereftly ſeaſons him his enemy. ] So, in our author's Pf 
Honate Pilgrim: 

„% Every man will he thy friend, 


« Whilſt thou haſt whcrewith to ſpend ; But 
$i 
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For who not needs, ſhall never lack a friend; 

And who in want a hollow friend doth try, 

Directly ſeaſons him his enemy. 

But, orderly to end where I begun, — 

Our wills, and fates, do ſo contrary run, 

That our devices {till are overthrown ; 

Our thoughts are ours, their end none of our own : 

So think thou wilt no ſecond huſband wed ; 

But die thy thoughts, when thy firſt lord is dead. 
P. Queen. Nor earth to give me food, nor heaven 

light ! 

Sport, and 2 lock from me, day, and night! 

To deſperation * turn my truſt and hope! 

5 An anchor's cheer in priſon be my ſcope ! 


„ But if ſtore of crowns be ſcanr, 
« No man will ſupply thy want.“ 

Theſe coincidencies may ſerve to refute an idea that ſome have 
entertained, that the lines ſpoken by the player were not written 
by Shakſpeare, but the production of a contemporary poet. 

MAaLONEs 

3 Nor earth to give me food, nor heaven lizht “] An imperative 
or optative was clearly intended here as in the following line :— 
« Sport and repoſe /oc+ from me, &.“ i would therefore read— 
„Nor earth do give me—.“ Do thou, O earth, not give mz 
food, &. M LOxE. | 

+ To deſperation, &.] This and the following line are omitted 
in the folio. STEEVENS. 

A anchor”s cheer in priſon be my ſcope !] May my whole li- 
berty and enjoyment be to live on hermit' tare in a priſon. Au- 
cor 18 for anchoret. Jonans0N, | 

This abbreviation of the word archoret is very ancient. I find 
it in the Romance of Robert the Devil, printed by Wynkyn de 
Morde: „ We have robbed and killed nonnes, holy aunters, 
preeſtes, clerkes, &c.” Again, „the foxe will be an aunler for 
he begynneth to preche.“ 

Again, in The Viſion of Pierce Ploguman: 

As axkers and hermits that hold them in her ſelles.“ 

This and the foregoing line are not in the folio. I believe we 
mould read—anchor's chair. So, in the ſecond Satire of Hall's 
tourth book, edit. 1602. p. 18; | 

'* d'tleren yeres pinirg in an exchore*s cheyre 
* To win ſome parchcd ſleds of minevee,” 
DTEEVENS. 
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Each oppoſite, that blanks the face of joy, | 


Meet what I would have well, and it deſtroy ! f 
Both here, and hence, purſue me laſting ſtrife Jov 
It, once a widow, ever I be wife! f o 
Ham. If ſhe ſhould break it now, —— [7 on 3 
P. King. "Tis deeply ſworn. Sweet, leave me here 1 
a while; / 
My ſpirits grow dull, and fain I would beguile „ 
The tedious day with ſleep. [ Sleeps, Por 
P. Queen. Sleep rock thy brain ; | 4 
And never come miſchance betwixt us twain ! [ Ex, Cor 
Ham. Madam, how like you this play ? 7 
Queen. The lady doth proteſt too much, methinks, 
Ham. O, but ſhe'll keep her word. | 
King. Have you heard the argument? Is there no 0 
offence in't? who 
Ham. No, no, they do but jeſt, poiſon in jeſt ; no 2 
offence i” the world. ; 
Kin. What do you call the play ? | 
Ham. The mouſe-trap*. Marry, how? Tropically, Aga 
This play is the image of a murder done in Vienna: 22 
* S n: for 1 
. Gonzago is the duke's name; his wife, Baptiſta : 
you ſhall fee anon; tis a knaviſh piece of work: But f 
what of that? your majeſty, and we that have free Four 
ſouls, it toucheth us not: Let the gall'd jade wince', 2; 
our withers are unwrung.— | * 
Enter Lucianus. how. 
This is one Lucianus, nephew to the duke. Jo 
thol 
6 The mouſe-trap.] He calls it the monſe- trap, becauſe it "ia 
is —— the thivg | A 
In which he'll catch the conſcience of the king. tore] 
STEEVENS, A 
7 Baptiſta is, I think, in Italian, the name always of a man. | 
Let the galld jade wince, &c.] This is a proverbial ſaying. 


So, in Damon and De 1 
% know the gail'd horſe will ſooneſt evinces” 
| ST BEVENS. 


Ol. 
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Oph. You are as good as a chorus, my lord, 

9 Ham. I could interpret between you an 
Jove, if I could ſee the puppets calling. K 

Opb. You are keen, my lord, you are keen. 


4 


Ham. It would coſt you a groaning, to take off 


my edge. 
OD. Still better and worſe. 
Ham. So you miſtake your huſbands. 
Begin murderer. Leave thy damnable faces, and 
begin. T 
Come raven doth bellow for revenge. 
Luc. Thoughts black, hands apt, drugs fit, and 
time agreeing; | 3 


9 Ham, 1 could interpret, &c.] This refers to the interpreter, 
who formerly fat on the ſtage at all motions or puppet-/hews, and 
interpreted to the audience. | 

So, in the Tavo Gentlemen of Verona: 

Oh excellent Motion oh exceeding puppet ! 
„% Now will he interpret for her.“ 
Again, in Greene's Groatſworth of Wit, 1621: It was I 
that penn'd the moral of man's wit, the dialogue of Dives, and 
for teven years” ſpace was abſolute interpreter of the V+ ono 
- TEEVENS., _- 

' Sill better, and worſe.) i. e. better in regard to the wit of 
your double entendre, but worſe in reſpect of the groſſneſs of your 
meaning. STEEVENS. | 

So you miſtake your huſbands.) Read, So you muſt take your 
buſcands ; that is, for better, for vorſe, JOHNSON» 

Theobald propoſed the ſame reading in his Shat/peare Reſtored, 
however he loſt it afterwards. STEEVENS, | 

do you mi/iake your huſbands.” 
believe this to be right: the word is ſometimes uſed in this lu- 
eicrous manner. Wa true trick, raſcal (ſays Urſula in Bar- 
tolonew Fair) muſt be to be ever buſie, and miſtake away the 
bottles and cans, before they be half drunk off.” Farmer. 

Again, in Ben Jonſon's Maſque of Augurs: To miflake ſix 
torches trom the chandry, and give them one,” | 

Again, in the Elder Brother of Fletcher : | 

„ I fear he will perſuade me to mi/fake him.” 
S TEEVENS. 


I believe the meaning is—you do amiſs for yourſelves to take 


bulbands for the worſe, You ſhould take. them only for ths 
better. ToLLeT, 
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Confederate ſeaſon, elſe no creature ſeeing; 


Thou mixture rank, of midnight weeds collected 
With Hecat's ban thrice blaſted, thrice infected, 


Thy natural magic, and dire property, 


On wholeſome life uſurp immediately. 
Hours the peijon into his et 
Ham. He poiſons him i' the garden for his eſtate. 
His name's Gonzago : the ſtory is extant, and writ. 
ten in very choice Italian: You ſhall ſee anon, hoy 
the murderer gets the love of Gonzago's wife. 
 Oph. The king riſes. | 
Ham, What! frighted with falſe fire 3! 
Queen. How fares my lord? 
Pol. Give o'er the play. 
King, Give me ſome light :—away ! 
All. Lights, lights, lights“! 
Exeunt All but Hamlet, and Enratiy, 
Ham. Why, let the ſtrucken deer go weep, 
The hart ungalled play : 
For ſome muſt watch, while ſome muſt ſleep; 
Thus runs the world away.— 
Would not this, fir, and a foreſt of feathers, (if the 
reſt of my fortunes turn Turk with me 5) with to 


3 What ! frighted with falſe fire!] This ſpeech is omitted in 
the quartos. STEEVENS. 

+ Lights, lights, ligbis !] The quartos give this ſpeech to 
Polonius. STEEVENS. 

s turn Turk with me] This expreſſion has occured already 
in Much Ado about Nothing, and | have met with it in ſeveral old 
comedies, So, in Greene's T# Queue, 1614 : © This it is t 
turn Turk, from an abſolute and moſt compleat gentleman, to a 
moſt abſurd, ridiculous, and fond lover.“ It means, I believe, no 
more than to change condition fantaſtically. A gain, in Decker' 
Honeſt Whore, 1635: » 

tis damnation, 
« If you turn Turk again,” 

Perhaps the phraſe had its riſe from ſome popular ſtory like that 
of Ward and Danſiker, the two famous pirates; an account 0 
whoſe overthrow was publiſhed by A. Barker 1609 ; and, ut 
1612, a play was written on the ſame ſubject called 4 Chriſtian 
turn'd Turk, STEEVENS. p 

[0- 
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Provencial roſes * on my raz'd ſhoes, get me a fellow- 
ſhip in 7a cry of players, fir? 


6 Provincial roſes] Why provincial. roſes ? Undoubtedly we 
ſhould read Provencial, or with the French 5 Apt He 
means roſes of Provence, a beautiful ſpecies of roſe, and formerly 
much cultivated. Wa RTO. 

ih two provincial roſes on my rayed ſhoes, ] When ſhoe- 
firings were worn, they were covered, where they met in the 
middle, by a ribband, gathered in the form of a roſe. So, in an 
old ſong : : 

„ Gil-de-Roy was a bonny boy, 

« Had ro/es tull his boon,” 

Rayed ſhoes, are ſhoes braided in lines. Jonxsox. 

Theſe roſes are often mentioned by our ancient dramatic 
writers. | 

So, in the Devil's Law-ca'e, 1623: 

« With over blown 79/5 to hide your gouty ancles.” 
Again, in the Roaring Girl, 1611 ; ** ——many handſome legs 
in ſilk ſtockings have villanous ſplay feet, for all their great 
roſes.” I | 
ie reading of the quartos is raz*d ſhoes ; that of the folio 
rac'd ſhoes. Probably the poet wrote rai/ed . ſboes, i. e. ſhoes with 
high heels ; ſuch as by adding to the ſtature, are ſuppoſed to in- 
creaſe the dignity of the player. In Stubbs's Anatomie of Abuſes, 
1595, there is a chapter on the corted ſhoes in England, „which 
(he ſays) beare them up two inches or more from the ground, 
&c, ſome of red, blacke, &c. razed, carved, cut, and ſtitch- 
ed, &c. | | 

Again, in Warner's Albion's England, 1602, b. g. ch. 47: 

„Then wore they ſhoes of eaſe, now of an inch-broad, 
corked h gh.” | 7 | 

Stowe's Chronicle, anno 1353, mentions women's hoods red 
or ſtrĩiped. Rate is the French word for a (tripe. Johnſon's Col- 
lection of Keclefiaflical Laus informs us, under the years 1222 
and 1353, that in diſobedience of the canon, the clergy 's ſhoes 
were checquered with red and green, exceeding long, and vari- 
oully pinked. | 

The reading of the quartos may likewiſe be ſupported. 
Bul:ver, in his Artificial Changeling, ſpeaks of. gallants who 
pink and raze their ſatten damaſk, and Dutetto ſkins. - To 
raze and to race, alike ſignify to ſtreak. See Minſhew/s Dict. 
The word is uſed in the ſame fignification in Markham's Country 
Farm, p. 585, „baking all (i. e. wafer cakes) together be- 
tween two irons, having within them many raced and checkere 
draughts aſter the manner of ſmall ſquares. It ſhould be remem- 
bered that rayed is the eonjecture of Mr. Popes STEEY ENS» 


D d 2 | i Hor. 


Hor. Half a ſhare. 
Ham. A whole one, I. 
For thou doſt know, 9 O Damon dear, 
This realm diſmantled was 
Of Jove himſelf; and now reigns here 
A very, very—peacock. 


— Hor. 


Ea cry of player,] There is ſurely here no alluſton to hounds 
(as Dr. Warburton ſuppoſes) whatever the origin of the term 
might have been. Cry means a troop or company in 
— is ſo uſed in G | . CO ery 
; „Lou have made good work, . 
© You and your cry.” 

. Again, in 4 flrange Horſi-race, by Thomas Decker, 161 3 
The laſt race they ran (for you muſt know they had many) 

was from a cry of ferjeants,” Nei 
Hor. Half a ſhare. 

| Ham. A whole ouc, I.] It hould be, I think, 

A whole one Ir ens 

j For, &c. h 

The actors in our author's time had not annual ſalaries as at pre- 

| ſent. 'The whole receipts of the theatres were divided into ſhares, 

| and each actor had one or more ſhares, or part of a ſhare, accord- 

| Ing to his merit. See The Account of the Ancient Theatres, Ma- 

LONE. 


| | 9 —O Damon dar,] Hamlet calls Horatio by this name, in 
3 alluſion to the celebrated friendſhip between Damon and Pythias. 
| A play on this ſubject was written by Rich, Edwards, and pub- 
| Kſhed iu 1582. STEEVENS. 

A very, wery——peacock.) This alludes to a fable of the birds 
chooſing a king, inſtead of the eagle, a peacock. Port. 

The old copies have it patoct; paicocke, and pajocke. I ſubſtitute 

addock, as neareſt to the traces of the corrupted reading. I have 

as Mr, Pope ſays, been willing to ſubſtitute any thing in the place 
of his peacock, He thinks a fable alluded to, of the birds chooſing 
a king; inſtead of the eagle, a peacock, I ſuppole, he muſt mean 
the fable of Barlandus, in which it is ſaid, the birds, being weary 
of their ſtate of anarchy, moved for the ſetting up of a king; and 
the peacock was elected on account of his gay feathers. But, with 
fubmiſfion, in this paſſage of our Shakſpeare, there is not the leaſt 
mention made of the cagle in antitheſis to the peacock ; and it mult 
be by a very uncommon figure, that Jove himſelf ſtands in the 
place of his 5rd. I think, Hamlet is ſetting his father's: and 
] uncle's characters in contraſt to each other: and means to ſay, that 


by his father's death the ſtare was ſtripp'd of a godlike — 


** r a. as 


24x — rere A. —_— — 2 — — 


Hor. You might have rhym'd. 

Ham. O good Horatio, p U take the hoſt's ITY 
for a thouſand pound. Didft perceve 5 

Hor. Very well, my lord. 

Ham. Upon the talk of the poiſoning, — 

Hor, I did very well note him. 

Ham. Ah, hal Come, ſome muſic ; come, the 
recorders.— Tr. 

For if the king like not the comedy, 

Why then, belike, he likes it not, perdy ,. — 


Euter Roſencrantz, and NIN 


Come, ſome make: 

Cuil. Good my lord, vouchſafe me a 2 word with 
you. 

Ham. Sir, a i hiſtory. 

Guil. The king, ſir— 

Ham. Ay, ſir, what of him? | | 

Guil. Ls, in his retirement, maryelous diftemper'd. 


and that now in his Head xeign'd the moſt deſpicable Bi 
animal that could be; a mere paddock, or toad. PAD, buſo, 
rubeta major; & toad. This word, rake to be of Hamlet's own 


ballad ; in which, rhyme being neceſſary, I doubt not but the 
laſt verſe ran thus: 
A very, ue. —aſs. TRHEOAL D. 
W. peacock ſeems proverbial fora fool. T hus Ga/corgne in his 
eeds ; 
„ A theefe, a cowarde, and a | peacocle ſoole. 1 
believe paddock to be the true reading. In the laſt ſcene of 
this act, Hamlet, ſpeaking of the king, uſes the ſame expreſſion: 
« Would from a paddock, from a bat, or-gib, 7 
| Such dear concernments/hide?” MALOV S. 
H. then, belibe ] Hamlet was going on to, draw the con- 
ſequence, when the courtiers entered. Jof S. 
: —be likes it not, perdy.] Perdy is a corruption of par Dien, 
and is not uncommon in the old plays. So, in The Play of the 
Four P's, 1569 : | 
* In that, you Palmer, as e, 
Nay cleerly diſcharge him pardie.” STEEVENs, 


7 Þ Ry Ham. 
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ſubſtituting. The verſes, repeated, ſeem to be from ſome old 
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406  +-A ML: ET 
Ham. With drink, ſir? 
. Guil, No, my lord, with choler. | 
Ham. Your wiſdom ſhould ſthew itſelf more richer 
to ſignify this to the doctor; for, for me to put him 
to his purgation, would, perhaps, plunge him into 
more choler. Tt | 
Guil, Good my lord, put your diſcourſe into ſome 
frame, and ſtart not ſo wildly from my affair, 
Ham. I am tame, fir :! — pronounce. | 
Guil. The queen, your mother, in moſt great a. 
fliction of ſpirit, hath ſent me to you. 
Ham. You are welcome, 
Cuil. Nay, good my lord, this courteſy is not of 
the right breed. If it ſhall pleaſe you to make me 
a wholeſome anſwer, I will do your mother's com. 
mandment : if not, your pardon, and my return, 
ſhall be the end of my buſineſs, 
Ham. Sir, I cannot. 
l Guil. What, my lord? 
bf . Ham. Make you a wholeſome anſwer ; my wit's 
diſeas'd: But, fir, ſuch anſwer as I can make, you 


— 


0 
| 
- 
1 


| ſhall command; or, rather, as you ſay, my mother: 
1 therefore no more, but to the matter: My mother, 
| Fou ſay, PO 
VXN). Then thus ſhe ſays : Your behaviour hath 
| ſtruck her into amazement and admiration, 
| Hum. O- wonderful fon, that can fo aſtoniſh 2 
| mother ! Rut is there no ſequel at the heels of this 
mother's admiration ? impart. | 

| Kof. She defires to ſpeak with you in her cloſet, 
ere you go to bed, [5 

Ham. We ſhall obey, were ſhe ten times our mo- 

| ther. Have you any further trade with us? 


+ With drink, fr? | Hamlet takes particular care that his uncle's 
love of drink ſhall not be forgotten. - JOHNSON. 


5 —further trade—] Further buſineſs ; further dealing, 


. i | | 
: 
| * 
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Roſ. My lord, you once did love me. 

Ham. And do ſtill ', by theſe pickers and ſtealers. 

Roſ. Good my lord, what is your cauſe of diſ- 
temper ? you do, ſurely, bar the door upon your own 
liberty, if you deny your griefs to your friend. 

Ham. Sir, I lack advancement. 

Roſ, How can that be, when you have the voice 
of the king himſelf for your ſucceſſion in Denmark? 

Ham. Ay, fir, but Wh1le the graſs grows, - the pro- 
verb is ſome thing muſty, 


Enter the Players, with Recorders *. 


O, the recorders :—let me ſee one.—To withdraw 
with you: - Why do you go about to recover the 
wind of me ?, as if you would drive me into a toil ? 


6 —by theſe pickers, &c.) By theſe hands. Jouxsox. 

By theſe hands, ſays Dr. Johnſon ; and rightly. But the phraſe 
is taken from our Church catechiſm, where the catechumen, 
in his duty to his neighbour, 1s taught to keep his hands from 


picking and Healing. WHALLEY« | 
7 Ay, fir, but ab hle the graſs grows,—the proverb is ſomething 
muſty,] The remainder of this old proverb is preſerved in Whet- 
ſtone's Promos and Caſſandra, 1578: 
„ Whylſt graſs doth growe, of? ferwes the ſcely Reede.” 
Hamlet means to intimate, that whilſt he is waiting for the 
ſucceſſion to the throne of Denmark, he may himſelf be taken off 
by death. MaLoNe. 
8 — Recorders.] 1, e. a kind of large flute, See vol. iii. 
p. 118. 
To record, anciently ſignified to fing or modulate, 
STEEVENS. 
9 — recover the <vind of me.] So, in an ancient MS. play 
entitled the Second Maiden's Tragedy: 
wy Is that next ? 
„Why then I have your ladyſhip in the wind,” 
SrEEVENS. 


Again, in Churchyard's Worthineſs of Wales. 
* Their cunning can with craft ſo cloke a troeth, 
6 That. hardly we ſhall Hawe them in the winde, 
* To ſmell them forth or yet their ſineneſs finde.“ 
HzxDtEr$0N. 


di Cuil. 
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Cuil. O, my lord, if my duty be too bold, my 
love is too unmannerly. _ | 


Ham. I do not well underſtand that. Will you 
play upon this pipe? | 2 

Cuil. My lord, I cannot. 

Ham. I pray you. 

| Guil, Believe me, I cannot. 

Ham. I do beſeech you. 

Guil. I know no touch of it, my lord. 

Ham. Tis as eaſy as lying: govern theſe ven- 
tages with your fingers and thumb ', give it breath 


with 


9. O my lord, if my duty be too bold, my lowe is too unmannerly,) 
3. e. if my duty to the #ing makes me prels you a little, my love 
to you makes me ſtill more umportunate. It that makes me bold, 
this makes me even unmannerly, Wax BURTON. | 
I believe we ſhould read—my love is not unmannerly. My con- 
ception of this paſſage. is, that, in conſequence of Hamlet's 
moving to take the recorder, Guildenſtern alfo ſhifts his ground, 
in order to take place himſelf beneath the prince in his new poſi. 
tion, This Hamlet ludicrouſly calls * going about to recover the 
evind, &c.” and Guildenſtern may anſwer properly enough, I 
think, and like a courtier ; ** ;f my duty, to the king makes me 
too bold in preſſing you upon a diſogreeable ſubject, my love to 
you will make me zo? unmannerly, in ſhewing you all poſſible 
marks of reſpect and attention. TyYRWHITr. 

12 ventages— The holes of a flute. Jorxnson, 

2 — and thumb,—) The firſt quarto reads — with your fingers 
and the amber. This may probably be the ancient name for that 
piece of moveable braſs at the end of a flute which is either raiſed 

or depreſſed by the finger. The word amber is uſed by Stowe the 
chronicler, who, deſcribing a fingle combat between two knights 
fays, „he braſt up his nber three times.” Here, the amber 
means the viſor of the helmet. So, in Spenſer's Faery Qucene. b. 
3. 6. 1. . 42: | 
« But the brave maid would not difarmed be, 
gut only vented up her zmbrierc, 
| &« And ſo did let her goodly viſage to àppere.“ 
Again, b.q.c. 4: | ; 
And therewith ſmote him on his ambriere.” 
Again, in the ſecond book of Lidgate on the Trojan War, 
1513: 


« Thorough the amber into Troylus“ face,” 
1 W 4 OT EEVENS. 


— 
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with your mouth, and it will diſcourſe moſt eloquent 
uſic. Look you, theſe are the. ſtops, 

Gail. But theſe cannot I command to any utterance 
of harmony. I have not the ſkill. 

Ham. Why, look you now, how unworthy a 
thing you make of me? You would play upon me; 
ou would ſeem to know my ſtops; you would 
pluck out the heart of my myſtery; you would 
{und me from my loweſt note to the top of my 


compaſs : and there is much muſic, excellent voice, 


in this little organ; yet cannot you make it ſpeak. 
Why, do you think, that I am eaſier to be play'd 
on than a pipe? Call me what inſtrument you 
will, though you can fret me, you cannot play upon 
me. | Enter Polonius.] —— God bleſs you, fir ! 

Pol. My lord, the queen would ſpeak with you, 
and preſently. 

Ham. Do you ſee yonder cloud, that's almoſt in 
ſhape of a camel ? | 

Pol. By the maſs, and 'tis like a camel indeed. 

Ham. Methinks it is like a weazel 3. 


Pol. 


If a recorder had a braſs key like the German Flute, we are to 


fellow the reading of the quarto; for then the thumb is not con- 
cerned in the government of the ventages or ſtops. If a recorder 
was like a ,,,“ 's pipe, which has no braſs key, but has a ſlop 
for the thumb, we are to read—Govern theſe ventages with your 
finger and thumb. In Cotgrave's Did ionaty, ombre, embrairc, 


ombreire, and ombrelle, are all from the Latin zmbra, and ſignify a 


ſhacow, an umbrella, or any thing that ſhades or hides the face 
from the ſun; and hence they may have been applied to any 
thing that hides or covers another ; as for example, they may 
have been applied to the braſs key that covers the hole in the 
German flute, $0 Spenſer uſed ambriere 2 the viſor of the 
helmet, as Rous's Hiſtory of the Kings of England uſes umbrella 
in the fome ſenſe, ToLLEeT. 


* Methinks, &c.] This paſſage has been printed in modern 
editions thus: | 


Methinks it is like an ouzle, &c. Pol. It is black like an ouzle. 
The firſt folio reads, it is /ike a weazel. | 
Pol. Ir is back*d like a xvrazcl—: and what cecafion for alter- 
aon there Wis, 1 cannot diſcorer. The wreaſel is remarkable for 
| e the 


— — —ͤ— — —— — — 
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Pol. It is back'd like a weazel. 

Ham. Or, hike a whale ? 

Pol. Very like a whale. 

Ham, Then will Icome to my mother by and by 
They fool me to the top of my bent. will <a 
by and by. ; | 

Pol. I will fay ſo. 

Ham, By and by is eafily ſaid. —Leave, me friends, 

[ Exeunt Roſ. Guil. Hor. &c. 
"Tis now the very witching time of night; 
When church-yards yawn, and hell itſelf breathesout 
Contagion to this world : Now could I drink hot 
: blood, | | 
And do ſuch buſineſs as the bitter day 
| Would 


the length of its Jack; but though I believe a Zack æueaſel is not 
eaſy to be found, yetitis as likely that the cloud ſhould reſemble 
a aveaſel in ſhape, as an owzle (7. e. black-bird) in colour. 

Mr. Tollet obſerves, that we might read“ it is beck'd like a 
weaſel,” 7. e. weaſel-ſnouted, So, in Holinſhed's De/cription of 
England, p. 172: if he be wweſe/k-becked.” Quarles uſes this 
term of reproach in his Virgin Widow : ** Go you <veazel:ſnouted, 
addle-pated, &c,” Mr. Tollet adds, that Milton in his Lycidas, 
calls a promontory beaked, i. e. prominent like the beat of a bird, 

OTEEVENS. 

4 They fool me to the top of my bent —] They compel me to play 
the fool, till I can endure to do it no longer. Jon xsox. 

5 And do ſuch bitter bufineſ5 as the day 

 Wauld guake to look on. Tze expreſſion is almoſt bur- 
leſque. The old quarto reads, | 

And do ſuch buſineſs as the bitter day 

Would quate to look on. : 
This is a little corrupt indeed, but much nearer Shakſpeare's 
words, who wrote, 
beiter day, : 
which gives the ſentiment great force and dignity. At this very 
time (ſays he) hell breathes out contagion to the world, whereby 
night becomes polluted and execrable; the horror therefore of this 
ſeaſon fits me for a deed, which the pow and ſacred day would 
quake to look on, U his is faid with great claſſical propriety 
According to ancient ſuperſtition, gt was prophane and ext- 
crable ; and day, pure and holy. WARBURTON. 


And do ſuch ber bafeneſi—} The expreſſion bitter buſincſs is 
All in uſe, and though at preſent a vulgar phraſe, i 


Ve 
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Would quake to look on. Soft; now to my mo- 


ther, 
O, heart, loſe not thy nature; let not ever 
The ſoul of Nero enter this firm boſom : 


Let me be cruel, not unnatural : 

| will ſpeak daggers to her, but uſe none; 
My tongue and foul in this be hypocrites; 
How in my words ſoever the be ſhent 7, 

o give them ſeals never, my ſoul, conſent ! 


SCENE IP. 
A room in the palace, 


Enter King, Roſencrantz, and Guildenſtern. 


King. I like him not; nor ſtands it ſafe with us, 
To 


have been ſuth in the age of Shakſpeare. The Zitter day is the 
day rendered bateful or 4/2ter by the commiſſion of ſome act of 
miſchief, | 

Watts, in his Logic, ſays, ** Bitter is an equivocal word; 
there is bitter wormwood, there are bitter words, there are bitter 
enemies, and a Bitter cold morning.“ It is, in ſhort, any thing 
unpleaſing or hurtful, STEEVENS. | | 

» [will ſpeak daggers to ber.] A ſimilar expreſſion occurs in 
the Return from Parnaſſus : ** They are peſlilent teliows, they 
ſpeak nothing but Bodtins. It has been already obſerved, that a 
$odiin anciently fignified a ſhort dagger. STEEVENS. 

! — be ſhent,] To hend, is to reprove harſhly, to treat with 
injurious language. See vol. i, p. 275+ vol. iv. p. 270. vol. vii. 
p. 492. vol. ix p. 67. STEEVENS., : 

Shent ſeems to mean ſomething more than reproof by the fol- 
lowing paſſage from The Mirror for Magiſtrates: Thomas Mow- 
bray, duke of Norfolk is the ſpeaker, and he relates his having 
betrayed the duke of Glouceſter and his confederates to the king 
„for which“ ſays he, they were all tane and ent.” 

Hamlet ſurely means, however my mother may be Hurt, 
* evornded, or puuiſbd, by my words, let me never conſent to 
put them in execution.“ HEN DERSON. 

* To give then ſeals--J i. e. put them in execution, 


| WARBURTON. 
9 SCENE III. Enter King, Roſencrantz and Guildenflern, ; 
$ | | King, 
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To let his madneſs range. Therefore, prepare 
I your commiſſion will forthwith diſpatch, 
And he to England ſhall along with you: 
The terms of our eſtate may not endure 
Hazard ſo near us, as doth hourly grow 
Out of his lunes. | 

| Guil. We will ourſelves provide: 

Moſt holy and religious fear it is 

To keep thoſe many many bodies ſafe, 

That live, and feed, upon your majeſty, 

Rof. The. ſingle and peculiar life is bound, 

With all the ſtrength and armour of the mind, 
To keep itſelf from noyance; but much more, 


* That 


you; 


King. 1 like him not, nor fiands it ſafe with us 

| To let his madneſs ranges Therefore prepare you 

J your commiſſion will forthwith diſpatch, 

And he to England ſhall along with you.] In The Hyfory 
of Hamlet, bl. let. the king does not adopt this ſcheme of ſend- 
ing Hamlet to England till after the death of Polonius; and 
though he is deſcribed as doubtful whether Polonius was lain by 
Hamlet, his apprehenſion leſt he might himſelf meet the ſame 
fate as the old courtier, is aſſigned as the motive for his wiſhin 
the prince out of the kingdom. This at firſt inclined me to thin 
that this ſhort ſcene, either from the negligence of the copyiſt or 
the printer, might have been miſplaced ; but it is certainly print- 
ed as the author intended, for in the next ſcene Hamlet fays to 
his mother, „I muſt to England; you know that? ——” before 
the king could have heard of the death of Pologius, MarLoxt. 
2 Out of his lunacies.] The old quartos real, ; 

Out of his brows. _ | 
This was from the ignorance of the firſt editors; as is this un- 
neceſſary Alexandrine, which we owe to the players, The poet, 
1 am perſuaded, wrote, | 
as doth hourly grow 

Out of his lunes. | 
J. c. his madneſs, frenzy, "THEOBALD« 
 Lunacies is the reading of the folio, 

I take brows to be, properly read, frows, which, I think, isa 
provincial word for preverſe humours ; which being, I ſuppole, 
tot underſtood, was changed to Iunacies. But of this I am not 
confident. JonnsoN. | | 

L would receive Theobald's emendaijon, becauſe py 

1 v 
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1 ſpirit, upon whoſs weal depend and reſt 
1 of ny: The ceaſe of majeſty _ 
Dies not alone; but, like a gulf, doth draw 
What's near 1t, with it: It, is maſſy wheel, 
Fix d on the ſummit of the higheſt mount, : 
To whoſe huge ſpokes ten thouſand leſſer things 
Are mortis'd and adjoin'd ; which, when it falls, 
Fach ſmall annexment, petty conſequence, 
Attends the boiſterous ruin. Never alone 
Did the king figh, but with a general groan. 
King. Arm you, I pray you, to this ſpeedy voyage; 
For we will fetters put upon this fear, 
Which now goes too free-footed. 
Both, We will hafte us, 


[ Exeunt Roſ. and Guil. 
-Enter Polonius. 


Pol. My lord, he's going to his mother's cloſet ; - 
Behind the arras I'll convey mylelt, 


uſes the word lunes in the ſame ſenſe in The Merry Wives of Wind- 
for, and The Winter's Tale, From the redundancy of the mea- 
ſure nothing can be inferred. 

Since this part of my note was written, have met with an in- 
fiance in ſupport of Dr. Johnſoh's conjecture; 

ere you but as favourable as you axe frow:/h—" 
Tully's Love, by Greene, 1616. 

Perhaps, however, Shakſpeare defigned a metaphor from horned 
cattle, whoſe powers of being dangerous, increaſe with the growth 
of their brows, STEEVENS. 

The prefent reading is fully eſtabliſhed by a paſſage in The 
Hiory of Hamblet, bl. let. which the author had, probably, here 
1 his thoughts: Fengon could not content himſelfe, but fill 
his mind gave him that the role ¶ Hamlet) would play him 
« ſome tricke of legerdemaine, And in that conceit ſeeking to be 
ich of him, determined to find the means to doe it, by the 
* -140t a ſtranger, making the king of England miniſter of his 
maſlaerous reſolution, to whom he purpoled to fend him.“ 

| Matoxs. a 

"That ſpirit, upon wvhoſe weal—] So the quarto. The folio gives, 

That ſpirit, upon whole {pirit STEVENS. * : 


To 
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To hear the proceſs; I'11 warrant, ſhe'll tax 
home: 323 

And, as you ſaid, and wiſely was it ſaid, 

"Tis meet, that ſome more audience than a mother 

Since nature makes them partial, ſhould o'er-hear 

The ſpeech, * of vantage. Fare you well, my liege: 

III call upon you ere you go to bed, oh 

And tell you what I know. Evi 
King. Thanks, dear my lord. 

O, my offence is rank, it ſmells to heaven; 

It hath the primal eldeſt curſe upon't, 

A brother's murder I Pray can I not, 

5 Though inclination be as ſharp as will ; 

My ſtronger guilt defeats my ſtrong intent ; 

And, like a man to double buſineſs bound, 

I ſtand in pauſe where I ſhall firſt begin, 

And both neglect. What if this curſed hand 

Were thicker than itſelf with brother's blood ? 

Is there not rain enough in the ſweet heavens, 

To waſh it white as ſnow 2 Whereto ſerves mercy, 


him 


3 Since nature makes them partial, 8&c.] 
„ —Matres omnes filiis 
In pecato adjutrices, auxilii in paterna injuria 


„ Solent eſſe.—“ Ter Heaut, Act. v. Sc. 2. 
STEEVENS. 

4 —»f vantage.] By ſome opportunity of ſecret 3 
OHNSON, 


% 
S Though inclination be as ſharp as will;] Dr, Warburton would 
read | 
Though inclination be as ſharp as 24? il. 
The old reading is—as ſharp as avi/l, STEEVENS. 
1 have followed the eaſier emendation of Theobald received by 
Hanmer : i. e. as ui. Jonnson, | | 
Will is command, dirc#tion, Thus, Eccluſ. xliii. 16. *%—apd at 
his «vill the ſouth wind bloweth.” The king ſays, his mind is in 
too great conſuſion to pray, even though his znclination were 25 
ſtrong as the command which requires that duty, ,5TEEVENS. 
To will is uſed by Marlowe in the ſenſe of to command, in Di- 
do Jucen of Carthage, a tragedy, 1594 : 
« And cuil my guards with Mauritanian darts, 
„To wait upon him as their ſovercign lord.“ Maroxk. 


But 
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But to confront the viſage of offence ? 

And what's in prayer, but this two-fold force. — 
To be fore-ſtalled, ere we come to fall, 

Or pardon'd, being down ? Then T'Il look up; 
My fault is paſt. But O, what form of prayer 
Can ſerve my turn? Forgive me my foul murder! — 
That cannot be: fince I am ſtill poſſeſs'd 

Of thoſe effects for which I did the murder, 

My crown, mine own ambition, and my queen. 
May one be pardon'd, and retain the offence ? 
In the corrupted currents of this world, 
Offence's gilded hand may ſhove by juſtice ; 
And oft *tis ſeen, the wicked prize itſelf 

Buys out the law: But *tis not ſo above: 

There is no ſhuffling, there the action lies 

In his true nature; and we ourſelves compell'd, 
Even to the teeth and forchead of our faults, 
To give in evidence. What then? what reſts ? 
Try what repentance can: What can it not? 
Vet what can it, when one cannot repent ? 

O wretched ſtate ! O boſom, black as death! 
O limed foul ; that, ſtruggling to be free, 

Art more engag'd ! Help, angels, make aſſay 
Bow, ſtubborn knees ! and, heart, with ſtrings of 


ſteel, 
Be ſoft as ſinews of the new-born babe; 
All may be well ! [ The King kneels, 


o May one be pardon'd, and retain the offence?] He that does 
not amend what can be amended, retains his offence, The king 
kept the crown from the right heir. Joansow. 

' Vet what can it, <vhen one cannot repent?) What can re- 
pentance do for a man that cannot be penitent, fer a man who has 
only part of penitence, diſtreſs of conſcience, without the other 
part, reſolution of amendment? lohxsoN. 

O, limed ſoul —] This alludes to 6:rd-!ime. Shakſpeare uſes 
the ſame word again, Henry VI. P. II. | 
Madam, myſelf have /im'd a buſh for her.“ STeevens. 


Enter 


— OO CC —W=—— CCI 8 — by 
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Enter Hamlet, 0 
Ham. Now might I do it, pat, now he is Praying A 
And now I'll do't ; —And ſo he goes to heaven: 2 
And ſo am reveng'd ? That would be ſcann'd'; 1 
A villain kills my father; and, for that, 7 
* I, his ſole ſon, do this ſame villain ſend Ti 
To heaven. 
Why, this is hire and ſalary *, not revenge. 
He took my father groſsly, full of bread ; 
With all his-crimes broad blown, as fluſh as May | 
And, how his audit ſtands, who knows, fave rl : 
But, in our circumſtance and courſe of thought, W. 
1 is heavy with him : And am I then reveng'd 
To take him in the purging of his ſoul, 
When he is fit and ſeaſon'd for his paſlage : 
No. gen! 
+ Up, ſword ; and know thou a more horrid hent : 2 
When 09 | 
| Sha 
%— pat, now he is praying;] Thus the folio. The quarios tore, 
read—þut now &c, STEEVENS. "1d 
1 —T7hat would be ſcann'd :] is e. that ſliould be conlidered, ef: 1 
timated. STEEVENS. ( 
z I, his fole ſon, do this ſame willain ſend] The folio reads f Inſa 
fon, a reading apparently corrupted from the quarto, The 
meaning is plain. 7, Vis only /n, who am bound to PO | his 
murderer. Jon xsok. bh 
hire and ſulary,] Thus the "ih The donn read ver 4 
baſe and filly. STEEVvens. 
4 Up, fevord ; and inow thou a more horrid hent; ] In the com- ; 
7 


mon editions, | 
Up, ſword, and know thou a more horrid time.] This 1s 2 
ſophiſticated reading, warranted by none of the copies of any au- 
thority. Mr. Pope fays, 1 read conjecturally: 
— —8& more horrid bent. 
I do ſo; and why ? the two oldeſt quartos, as well as the two 
elder folios, read: 
a more horrid hent. 
But as there is no ſuch Engliſh ſubſtantive, it ſeems very natufal 


to conclude, that with the chunge of a lingle letier, our authors 
4 genuine 
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When he is drunk, aſleep, or in his rage; 

Or in the inceſtuous pleaſures of his bed; 

At gaming) ſwearing ; or about ſome act 

That has no reliſh of ſalvation in't: 

Then trip him, that his heels may kick at heaven“; 
And that his ſoul may be as damn'd, and black, 
As hell, whereto it goes. My mother ſtays : 

This phyfic but prolongs thy fickly days. | Exit. 


The King riſes. fl 
King. My words fly up, my thoughts remain be- i 


low | 
Words, without thoughts, never to heaven go. 
| [ Exit; 
SCENE 


genuine word was, Gent; 1. e. drift, ſcope, inclination, purpoſes 1 
Le. THEOBALD» 2 | 1 
This reading is followed by fir T. Hanmer and Dr. Warbur- = 
ton; but bent is probably the right word. To Hent is uſed by 1 
Shakſpeare for, to ſeize, to catch, to lay hold on. Hent is, there- 
fore, hold, or ſeizure. Lay hold on him, ſword, at a more hors 
"id time. JoHNSON. 
5 When he is drunk, aſleep, or in hi: rage; | | 
Or in the ince/ſluous pleaſures of his bed;] So, in Marſton's 
Inſatiate Connteſs, 1603: | 
e Didſt thou not kill him drunk? | 
Thou ſhouldſt; or in th* embraces of his luſt“. STEEv ens. 
that his heels may Rick at heaven;] So, in Heywood's Sil- 
ver Age, 1613: 3 | 
© Whoſe heels tript up, kick'd gainſt the firmament.” 
» STEEVENS; 
As hell, <vbereto it goes,—) This ſpeech, ih which Hamlet, 
repreſented as a virtuous character, is not content with taking 
blood for blood; but contrives damnation for the man that he 
would puniſh, is too horrible to be read or to be uttered, 
; | | OHNSON« 
The ſame fiend-like diſpoſition is ſhewn by Lodowick, in Web- 
ſter's Vittoria Corombona, 1612 : 
6 to have poiſon'd 18 
* The handle of his racket, O, that, that 
That while he had been bandying at tennis, 
_ © He might have ſworn himſelf to hell, and ſtruck 
y. . E e f « H 


« 
- 
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S RN N. 
The Queen's cloſet. 


Enter Queen, and Polonius 


Pol. He will come ſtraight. Look, you Jay 


home to him : 


Tell 


„His ſoul into the hazard !” 
Again, in The Hone Lawyer, 1616: 
then ſhould ſtrike his body with his /oz/, 
„ And ſink them both together.” | 
Again, in the third of Beaumont and Fletcher's Four Plays in one, 
72 5 No, take him dead drunk now without repen tance,” 
OTEtVENS, 
The ſame horrid thought has been adopted by Lewis Machin, 
in the Dumb Knight, 1633: | 
„ Nay, but be patient, ſmooth your brow a little, 
And you ſhall take them as they clip each other, 
„en iu the height of fin ; then damn them both, 
„And let them ſtink before they aſk God pardon, 
That your revenge may ſiretch unto their ſouls,” MæLoxk. 
I think ic not improbable that when Shakſpeare put this hor- 
rid ſentiment into the mouth of Hamlet, he might have recol. 
lected the tollowing ſtory: One of theſe monſters meeting his 
„ enemic unarined, threatned to kill him if he denied not God, 
« his power, and eſſential properties, viz. his mercy, ſuffrance, 
« &c. the whi:h, when the other defiring life pronounced with 
t „great horror, kneeling upon his knees: The bravo cried out, 
it „ noæube avill I hill thy body and ſoule, and at that inſtant thruit 
bd © him through with his rapier,” Brief Diſcourſe of the Spani/h 
| State, with a Dialogue aunexed intitled Philobaſilis. àto, 1590. 
21. Fol ro. . | 
Pol. He will come flraight, &c.] The concealment of Po- 
1 lonius in the queen's chamber, during the converſation between 
Hamlet and his mother, and the manner of his death, were 
ſuggeſted by the following paſſage in The Hiftory of Hamblet, bl. 
let. fig. D: „Ihe counſellor entered ſecretly into the queenc's 
„% chan:ber, and there hid himſelfe behind the arras, and long 
before the queene and Hamlet came thither; who being crat- 
tie and pollitique, as ſoone as hee was within the chamber, 
” e doubting {ome treaſon, and fearing if he ſhouid ſpeake ſeverely 
1 and wiſely io his mother, touching his ſecret practiſes. bee 
1 : g « ſhould 
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Tell him, his pranks have been too broad to bear 
with; | 
And that your grace hath ſcreen'd and ſtood between 
Much heat and him. I'll filence me e'en here. 
Pray you, be round with him. 
Ham. [withia.] Mother, mother, mother !— 
Queen, I'll warrant you; fear me not. 
Withdraw, I hear him coming. 


[ Polonins hides himſelf. 
Enter Hamlet. 


Ham. Now, mother ; what's the matter ? 


Queen. Hamlet, thou haſt thy father much of- 


fended. 

Ham. Mother, you have my father much of- 
tended, | 

Veen. Come, come, you anſwer with an idle 
tongue. 


Ham. Go, go, you queſtion with a wicked tongue. 
9veen, Why, how now, Hamlet? 
Ham. What's the matter now ? 


« ſhould be underſtood,” and by that meanes intercepted, uſed 
his ordinary manner of diſſimulation, and began to come Ir. 
« crow] like a cocke, beating with his arms (in ſuch manner as 
« cockes uſe to ſtrike with their wings) upon the hangings of 
the chamber; whereby feeling ſomething ſtirring under them, 
* hecried à rat, a rat, and preſently drawing his ſworde, thruſt 
it into the hangings; which done, pulled the counſellour 
„ (half-deade) out by the heeles, made an end of killing him, 
* and being flaine, cur his body in pieces, which he cauſed to be 
+ boyled, and then caſt it into an open vault or privie.“ 
MALONE. 
I —— 71] filence me e'en here: ; 
Pray you, be round auith him.] Sir T. Hanmer, who is fol- 
lowed by Dr. Warburton, reads, | | a 
— Til ſconce me here. 
Retire to a place of ſecurity. They forget that the contrivance 
of Polonius to overhear the conference, was no more told to the 
queen than to Hamlet,—// filence me even here, is, 1% uſe no 


more words, Jounson. 
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Queen. Have you forgot me? 
Ham. No, by the rood, not ſo: 
You are the queen, your huſband's brother's wife: 
And would it were not ſo you are my mother 
Queen. Nay, then I'll ſet thoſe to you that can 
ſpeak. | 
Ham. Come, come, and fit you down; you ſhall 
not budge ; 
You go not, *till I ſet you up a glaſs 
Where you may ſee the inmoſt part of you. 
Queen, der wilt thou do? thou wilt not murder 
me: 
Help, help, ho! 
Pol. | Behind] What, ho! help! 
Ham. How now ! a rat??? 
Dead, for a ducat, dead. 
Hamlet. ſtrites at Polonius throngh the arras, 
Pol. [Behind] O, I am lain. 
. O me, what haſt thou done? 
am. Nay, I know not: 
Is it the king ? 
Queen. O, what a raſh and bloody deed is this! 
Ham, 7 deed ;—almoſt as bad, good mo- 
| ther, . 
3 As kill a king, and marry with his brother. 


Queen. 


Aud. would it were not ſo 
The folio reads, 

But would you were not ſo. HenDERSON, ; 

* How now, a rat *—)] This (as Dr. Farmer has obſerved) 1s 
an expreſſion borrowed from The Hiftory of Hamblet, a tranſlation 
from the French of Belleforeſt. STE+veNs. 

3 It has been doubted whether Shakſpeare intended to repre- 
ſent the queen as acceſſary to the murder of her huſband, The 
ſurprize ſhe here expreſſes at the charge ſeems to tend to her ex- 
culpation. Where the variation is not particularly marked out, 
we may preſume, I think, that the poet intended to tell his ſtory 
as it had been told before. The following extract therefore 
from The Hiſtory of Hamblet, bl. let. relative to this point, will 
probably not be unacceptable to the reader: Fengon [the king 
« in the preſent play] boldened and encouraged by ſuch impu- 


< nitie, durſt venture to couple himſelf in marriage 1 
i W 
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Queen, As kill a king +? | 
Ham. Ay, lady, twas my word.— 


ic whom he uſed as his concubine during good Horvendille's life ; 
« in that ſort ſpotting his name with a double vice, inceſtuous 
&« adulterie, and paracide murther, — This adulterer and infa- 
« mous murtherer flaundered his dead brother, that he would 
« have ſlaine his wife, and that hee by chance finding him on the 
« point ready to do it, in defence of the lady, had flaine him. 
« The unfortunate and wicked woman that had received the ho- 
« nour to be the wife of one of the valianteſt and wiſeſt princes 
« in the North, imbaſed herſelfe in ſuch vile ſort as to falfiſie 
« her faith unto him, and, which is worſe, to marrie him that 
« had bin the tyrannous murtherer of her lawful huſband ; 
« which made diverſe men think that ſhe had beene the cauſer of 
« the murther, thereby to live in her adultre without controle.” 
Hy/t. of Hamb. fig. C. 1. 2. 

In the conference however with her ſon, on which the preſent 
ſcene is founded, ſhe ſtrongly aſſerts her innocence with reſpect 
to this fact: A 

« [ know well, my ſonne, that I have done thee great wrong 
« in marrying with Fengon, the cruel tyrant and murtherer of 
« thy father, and my loyal ſpouſe ; but when thou ſhalt con- 
« {14er the ſmall meanes of reſiſtance, and the treaſon of the pa- 
ace, with the little cauſe of confidence we are to expect, or hope 
« for, of the courtiers, all wrought to his will as alſo the power he 
made ready if I ſhould have refuſed to like him; thou wouldſt 
rather excuſe, than accuſe me of laſciviouſneſs or incanſtancy, 
much leſs offer me that wrong to ſuſpect that ever thy mother 
GHeruth once conſented to the death and murther of her huſband : 
© {xearing unto thee by the majeſtie of the gods, that if it had layne 
ain me to have reſiſted the tyrant, although it had beene with the 
* lofſe of my blood, yea and of my li# would ſurely have ſaved 
the lite of my lord and huſband,” Ibid. fig, D. 4. 

t is obſervable, that in the drama neither the king or queen 
make ſo good a defence. Shakſpeare wiſhed to render them as 
odious as he could, and therefore has not in any part of the play 
furniſhed them with even the ſemblance of an excuſe for their 
conduct, Matont, . 

I know not in what part of this tragedy the king and queen 
could have been expected to enter into a vindication of their mu- 
tual conduct. The former indeed is rendered contemptible as well 
as guilty; but for the latter our poet ſeems to have felt all that 
tenderneſs which the ghoſt recommends tothe imitation of her ſon, 

OTEEVENS. 

As kill a king?) This interrogation may be confidered as 

ſome hiat, that the queen had no hand in the murder of Hamlet's 


{ather, OT EEV ENS, | 
F. e 3 Thou 
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Queen. Have you forgot me? 
Ham. No, by the rood, not ſo: 
You are the queen, your huſband's brotker's wife: 
And Would it were not ſo l you are my mother 
Queen. Nay, then I'll ſet thoſe to you that can 
ſpeak. WER 
Ham, Come, come, and fit you down ; you ſhall 
not budge ; 
You go not, *till I ſet you up a glaſs 
Where you may ſee the inmoſt part of you. 
Queen. FINE wilt thou do? thou wilt not murder 
me:! 
Help, help, ho! 
Pol. | Behind] What, ho ! help! 
Ham. How now ! arat* ? 
Dead, for a ducat, dead. 
Hamlet. ſtrites at Polonius through the arras, 
Pol. | Behind] O, I am lain. 
ueen, O me, what haſt thou done? 
am. Nay, I know not : 
Is it the king ? 
Queen. O, what a raſh and bloody deed is this 
Ham. F deed ;—almoſt as bad, good mo- 
| ther, 
3 As kill aking, and marry with his brother, 


Queen. 


And. could it were not ſo 
The folio reads, | 

But would you were not ſo, HenDERSON, f 

* How now, a rat? —] This (as Dr. Farmer has obſerved) 1s 
an expreſſion borrowed from The Hiſtory of Hamblet, a tranſſauon 
from the French of Belleforeſt. STE: veNs. 

It has been doubted whether Shakſpeare intended to repre- 
ſent the queen as acceſſary to the murder of her huſband, The 
ſurprize ſhe here expreſſes at the charge ſeems to tend to her ex- 
culpation. Where the variation is not particularly marked out, 
we may preſume, I think, that the poet intended to tell his ſtory 
as it had been told before. The following extract therefore 
from The Hiſtory of Hamblet, bl. let. relative to this point, will 
probably not be unacceptable to the reader: Fengon [the king 
« in the preſent play] boldened and encouraged by ſuch impu- 


< nitie, durſt venture to couple himſelf in marriage * 
ö W 
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Queen. AS kill a king??? | | 
Ham. Ay, lady, twas my word.— 


hom he uſed as his concubine during good Horvendille's life ; 
in that ſort ſpotting bis name with a double vice, inceſtuous 
« adulterie, and paracide murther, — This adulterer and infa- 
« mous murtherer flaundered his dead brother, that he would 
« have flaine his wife, and that hee by chance finding him on the 
« point ready to do it, in defence of the lady, had flaine him. 
« The unfortunate and wicked woman that had received the ho- 
« nour to be the wife of one of the valianteſt and wiſeſt princes 
« in the North, imbaſed herſelfe in ſuch vile ſort as to falfifie 
« her faith unto him, and, which is worſe, to marrie him that 
« had bin the tyrannous murtherer of her lawful huſband ; 
« which made diverſe men think that ſhe had beene the cauſer of 
« the murther, thereby to live in her adultre without controle.” 
Hyſi. of Hamb. fig. C. I. 2. 

In the conference however with her ſon, on which the preſent 
ſcene is founded, ſhe ſtrongly aſſerts her innocence with reſpect 
to this fact: 

« [ know well, my ſonne, that I have done thee great wrong 
in marrying with Fengon, the cruel tyrant and murtherer of 
« thy father, and my loyal ſpouſe ; but when thou ſhalt con- 
« {14cr the ſmall meanes of reſiſtance, and the treaſon of the pa- 
ace, with the little cauſe of confidence we are to expect, or hope 
for, of the courtiers, all wrought to his will as alſo the power he 
„made ready if I ſhould have refuſed to like him; thou wouldſt 
rather excuſe, than accuſe me of laſciviouſneſs or inconſtancy, 
much leſs offer me that wrong to ſuſpect that ever thy mother 
« Gerr:h once conſented to the death and murther of her huſband 2 
© {wearing unto thee by the majeſtic of the gods, that if it had layne 
in me to have reſiſted the tyrant, although it had beene with the 
* Joſe of my blood, yea and of my II, I would ſurely have ſaved 
the lite of my lord and huſband,” Ibid. fig, D. 4. 

t is obſervable, that in the drama neither the king or queen 
make ſo good a defence. Shakſpeare wiſhed to render them as 
odious as he could, and therefore has not in any part of the play 
furniſned them with even the ſemblance of an excuſe for their 


* 


conduct. MaLonE. 

1 know not in what part of this tragedy the king and queen 
could have been expected to enter into a vindication of their mu- 
tual conduct. The former indeed is rendered contemptible as well 
as guilty ; but for the latter our poet ſeems to have felt all that 
tenderneſs which the ghoſt recommends tothe imitation of her ſon, 

OTEBEVENS. 
| * 45 kill a king?) This interrogation may be confidered as 
ſome hiat, that the queen had no hand in the murder of Hamlet's 


{ather, OT EEVENS, 
F. e 3 | Thou 
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Thou wretched, raſh, intruding fool, farewel ! 
[ To Polonius, 
T took thee for thy better; take thy fortune: 
Thou find'ſt, to be too buſy, is ſome danger.— 
Leave wringing of your hands: Peace; fit you down 
And let me wring your heart: for fo I ſhall, 
If it be made of penetrable ſtuff ; | 
If damned cuſtom have not braz'd it ſo, 
That it be proof and bulwark againſt ſenſe. 
Veen. What have I done, that thou dar'ſt wag 
thy tongue 
In noiſe ſo rude againſt me? 
Ham. Such an act, | 
That blurs the grace and bluſh of modeſty ; 
Calls virtue, hypocrite; 5 takes off the roſe 


<> ro Þ» I.» Ty * x1 


— 


From 


S —tatesoff the roſe] Alluding to the cuſtom of wearing roſes 
on the fide of the face. See a note on a paſſage in King John, 
act i. WARBURTON. 

believe Dr. Warburton is miſtaken; for it muſt be allowed 
that there is a material difference between an ornament wora on 
the forehead, and one exhibited on the fide of the face. Some 
have underſtood theſe words to be only a metaphorical enlarge- 
ment of the ſentiment contained in the preceding line: 
—blurs the grace and /u/h of modeſty : 
but as the forehead is no proper fituation for a Huſb to be diſplay- 
ed in, we may have recourſe to another explanation. 
It was once the cuſtom for thoſe who were betrothed, to wear 
ſome flower as an external and conſpicuous mark of their mutual 
engagement. Do, in Spenſer's Shepherd's Calendar for April: 
Bring coronations and ſops in wine 
Worn of paramours.” 

| | Lyte, in his Herbal, 1578, enumerates /ops in wine among 

| the ſmaller kind of fingle gillifiowers or pinks, 
| Figure 4, in the Morrice-dance (a plate of which is annexed to 
the Firſt Part of K. Henry IV.) has a flower fixed on his forehead, 
and ſeems to be meant for the paramour of the female character. 
I The flower might be deſigned for a ro/e, as the colour of it is red 
if in the painted glaſs, though its form is expreſſed with as little ad- 

1 | herence to nature as that of the marygold in the hand of the lady. 

1 It mav, however, conduct us to affix a new meaning go the lines 

| in queſtion, This flower, as I have ſince diſcovered, Js exactiy 
| thaped like the /ops in <vine, now called the Dep!ford Pink, 


Sets 


— . gs 


— 
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From the fair forehead of an innocent love, | 
And ſets a bliſter there; makes marriage vows - 
As falſe as dicers' oaths : O, ſuch a deed, 

As from the body of contraction plucks 

The very ſoul ; and ſweet religion makes | 
A rhapſody of words : Heaven's face doth glow ; 
Yea, this ſolidity and compound mals, 

With triſtful viſage, as againſt the doom, 

Is thought-ſick at the act, 


Queen. Ay me, what act, ny 
nat 


gets a Blißer there, has the ſame meaning as in Meaſure for 
Meaſure : | | 
«© Who falling in the flaws of her own youth, 
«© Hath Hier d her report.“ 
See a note on this paſſages, Act 2. Sc. 3. STEEVENS. 
6 —from the body of contraction —] Contraction for marriage 
contract. WARBURTON. 
* Heaven's face doth gloxv * 
Yea, this ſolidity and compound mal, 
With triſiful viſage, as againſt the doom, 

Is thouzht-fick at the af.) It any ſenſe can be found here, it 
is this. The ſun glows [and does it not always ?] and the ver 
ſolid maſs of earth has a triſtful viſage, and is thought ſick, All 
this is ſad fluff, The old quarto reads much nearer to the poet's 
ſenſe : 

Heaven's face ders gloru, 
O'er ths ſolidity and compound mas, 
With heated age, as againſt the doom, 
1. thought=fick at the act. 
From whence it appears, that Shakſpeare wrote: 
Heaven's face doth gloæu, | 
Ofer this /olidity and compound maſs, 
With trififul viſage ; and, as *gainft the doom, 
Is thought=fich at the ad. 
This makes a fine ſenſe, and to this eſſect. The ſun looks upon 
our globe, the ſcene of this murder, with an angry and mournful 
countenance, half hid in eclipſe, as at the day of doom. | 
- WARBURTON. 
The word heated, though it agrees well enough with glow, 8. 
think, not ſo ſtriking as riff, which was, I ſuppoſe, choſen 
at the reviſal, I believe the whole paſſage now ſtands as the au- 
thor gave it. Dr, Warburton's reading reſtores two improprie- 
ties, which Shakeſpeare by his alteration, had removed. In the 
E e 4 | firſt, 


424 H A M L E x., 


5 That roars ſo loud, and thunders in the index » 

Ham. Look here, upon this picture, and on this 
'The counterfeit preſentment of: two brothers, 
See, What a grace was ſeated on this brow : 
Hyperion's curls 7 ; the front of Jove himſelf ; 
An eye like Mars, to threaten and command ; 


A ſtation * like the herald Mercury, 
; New. 


firſt, and in the new reading, Heaven's face glows cuith triftful yi. 
fage ; and, Heaven's face is thought-ſick. To the common 
reading there is no juſt objection. Jounson. 

That roars ſo loud, &c.] The meaning is, What is this act, 
of which the diſcovery, or mention, Abe be made, but with this 
violence of elamour ? Jon xsO 

—— and thunders in the index ?] Mr. Edwards obſerves, 
that the indexes of many old books were at that time inſerted 
at the beginning, inſtead of the end, as is now the cuſtom, Thi; 
obſervation I have often ſeen confirmed, 

So, in Othello, act ii. ſc. 5. —— ** an index and obſcure prologue 
to the hiſtory of luſt and foul thoughts. STEevERs, 

6 Look on this picture, aud on this;] It is evident from the fol. 
lowing words, 

A ftation, like the herald Mercury, &c. 
that theſe pictures, which are introduced as miniatures on the 
ſtage, were meant for whole lengths, being part of the furniture 
of the queen's cloſet, | 3 
like Maia's ſon he flood, 

And ſhook his plumes. —- Milton. B. V. ST EEVENS» 

The introduction of miniatures in this place appears to be a 
modern innovation. A. print prefixed to Rowe's edition ot 
Hamlet, publiſhed in 1709, pony wee Mr. Steevens's obſervation, 
There, the two royal portraits are exhibited as half-lengths, 
hanging in the Queen's cloſet ; and probably ſuch bad been the 
ſtage exhibition, from the time of the original performance ot 
this tragedy to the death of Betterton. MaLonE. 


Hyperion curls ;—} It is obſervable that Hyperion 1s uſed by 


Spenſer with the ſame error in quantity, FARMER, . | 

I have never met with an earlier 9 of Marſton's Ir/atiate 
Counteſs than that in 1603. In this the following lines occur, 
which bear a cloſe reſemblance to Hamlet's deſcription of his 
father: 

« A donative he bath of every god; s 

% Apollo gave him Jocks, Fove his high front. 
| | STEEVENS. 


3 A ſtation—] Station in this inſtance does-not mean * 1 
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New-lighted on a heaven- kiſſing hill; 

A combination, and a form, indeed, 

Where every god did ſeem to ſet his ſeal, 

To give the world aſſurance of a man: | 

This was your huſband. ——Look you now, what 
follows ; | | 

Here is your huſband ; like a mildew'd ear ?, 

Blaſting his wholeſome brother Have you eyes? 

Could vou on this fair mountain leave to feed, 

And batten * on this moor? Ha! have you eyes 0 

You 


uu here any one is placed, but the act of flanding. So, in Antony 
and Cleopatra, act iii. ſe, 3: 
Her motion and her fation are as one. | 

On turning to 7 heobald's firit edition, I find that he had made 
the ſame remark, and ſupported it by the ſame inſtance. The 
obſervation is neceſſary, tor otherwiſe the compliment deſigned to 
the attitude of the king would be. beſtowed on the place where 
Mercury is repreſented as ſtanding. STEEvexs. 

A /tation lite the herald Mercury, 

New-l:zhtcd on a heaven-kiſſing hill ;) TI think it not im- 
probable that Shakſpeare caught this image from Phzer's trant- 
lation of Virgil, (Fourth Eneid), a book that without doubt he 
had read : : 

And now approaching neere, the top he ſeeth and mighty 

lims | 

„% Of Atlas, mountain tough, that heaven on boyſt'rous 

ſhoulders beares ;— 

% There fit on ground with wings of might doth Mercury 

arrive, 

« Then down from thence right over ſeas himſelfe doth 

hcadlong drive.” 

In the margin are theſe words : The deſcription of Mercury's 
journey from heaven, along the mountain Atlas in Atrike, hig 
on earth.“ MAL ONE. 

9 — like à mildew'd ear, 

Blaſting his wholeſome brother.] This alludes to Pharaoh's 
Dream in the 41ſt chapter of Genes. STEEVENS., | 

D wholeſome brother.] The folio reads: =wholſome breath. 

HeN DER SON. 
batten —] i. e. to grow fat. So, in Claudius Tiberius 
Nero, 1607 : : , 
6c and for milk 
6 I batten'd was with blood,” 


Again, 


- 
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Vou cannot call it love: for, at your age, 

The hey-day in the blood; is tame, it's humble 

And waits upon the judgment; And what judgment 

Would ſtep from this to this ? + Senſe, ſure, you 
have, ; 

Elſe, could you not have motion: But, ſure, thy 
ſenſc N 

Is apoplex'd : for madneſs would not err; 

Nor ſenſe to ecſtacy was ne'er fo thrall'd, 

But it referv'd ſome quantity of choice, 
To ſerve in ſuch a difference. What devil was', 


Again, in Marlou's Tew of Mata, 1633: 
„make her round and plump, 
&« And batten more than you are aware.“ 

Bat is an ancient word for increa/e. Hence the adjeCtive Bafa 
ſo often uſed by Drayton in his Polyolbion. STEEvENs. ' 

3 The hey-day in the blood.) This expreſſion occurs in Ford 
"Tis Pity ſhe's a Whore, 1633: 

% muſt 
«© The hey-day of your luxury be fed 
«« Up to a ſurfeit ?” STEEVENS. 
+ Senſe, ſure, you haue, — ] In former editions, 
—— denſe, ſure, you have, | 
Elſe, could you not have motion :—)] But from what philo. 
ſophy our editors learnt this, I cannot tell. Since motion depend; 
ſo little upon ue, that the greateſt part of motion in the univerie, 
is amongſt bodies devoid of /ex/#, We ſhould read, 
Elſe, could you not have notion, 
3. e. intelleQ, reaton, &c, This alludes to the famous perips- 
tetic principle of Ni fit in intellectu, guod non fuerit in ſenſu. 
And how fond our author was of applying, and alluding to, the 
principles of this philoſophy, we have given ſeveral inſtances, 
The principle in particular has been ſince taken for the tounda- 
tion of one of the nobleſt works that theſe latter ages have pro- 
duced. WARBURTON. 

The whole paſſage is wanting in the folio ; and which ſoever of 
the readings be the true one, the poet was not indebted to this 
boaſted philofophy for his choice. STEEvENS. 

Motion is frequently uſed, by Shakſpeare and others, for im- 
pulſe of nature, —libidinous inclination. Taking it in this tenſe, the 
paſſage is ſufficiently intelligible without any alteration, 80, in 
Othello: * we have reaſon to cool our raging motions, our cat- 


That 


nal ſtings, our unbitted luſts.“ | 
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That thus hath cozen'd you at hoodman-blind 5? 
Eyes without feeling *, feeling withour fight, 
Lars without hands or eyes, {melling ſans al), 

Or but a ſickly part of one true ſenſe 

Could not ſo mope “. 

O ſhame ! where is thy bluſh ? * Rebellious hell, 


If 


ain, in Cymbeline : 
* n « —Dfor there's no motion 
« That tends to vice in man, but I aſſirm 
4 Tt is the woman's part,” 

Again, in Brathwaite's Survey of Hiſtories, 1614 : © Theſe con- 
Heut relations will reduce thy ſtragling motions to a more ſettled 
and retired harbour,” MaronE. 

at hoodman=-blind ?] This ie, I ſuppoſe, the ſame as Llind- 
man's-buff. So, in the Wiſe Woman of Hug /den, 1638: 

«© Why ſhould I play at bood-man-blind t*? 
Again, in Tavo lamentable Tragedies in One, the One a Murder of - 
Maſter Beech, &c. 1601: * 
« Pick out men's eyes, and tell them that's the ſport 
« Of hood man-blind.” STEEVENS. | 
6 Eyes wvitbout, &c.) This and the three following lines are 
omitted in the folio, ST EEVE NS. 
Could not ſo mope, ] 1. e. could not exhibit ſuch marks of 
ſtupidity. The ſame word is uſed in the 7 empef, ſo. ult,— 
„And were brought moping hither,” Sregzvens. 
8 — Rebellious Hell, | 
If thou canſi mutiny in a matron's hones, &c.] Alludinz to 
what he had told her before, that her enormous conduct ſhewed a 
kind of poſſeſſion. | 
— What devil bat, 
That thus hath, &C,— 
And again afterwards : | | 
For uſe can almoſt change the lamp of nature, 
And maſter even the devil, or throw him out 
With wondrous potency— 
But the Oxford Editor, not apprehending the meaning, alters it to 
—rebellious heat, | 
1f thou can, &c, 
And ſo makes nonſenſe of it. For muſt not rebellious lug mutiny 
wherever it is quartered ? That it ſhould get there might ſeem 
ſtrange, but that it ſhould do its kind when it was there ſeems to 
be natural enough, WasBURTON. 
| think the preſent reading right, but cannot admit that Han- 
wer's emendation produces nonſenſe, May not what is ſaid of 


heat 


CY 


[ 
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If thou canſt mutiny ? in a matron's bones, 
To flaming youth let virtue be as wax, 
And melt in her own fire: proclaim no ſhame, 
When the compulſive ardour gives the charge; 
Since froſt itſelf as actively doth burn, 
And * reaſon panders will. 

Queen. O Hamlet, ſpeak no more: 
Thou turn'ſt mine eyes into my very ſoul; 
And there I ſee ſuch black and * grained ſpots, 
As will not leave their tin& *, 

Ham. Nay, but to live 
In the rank ſweat of an 4 inceſtuous bed ; 
Stew'd in corruption; honying, and making love 
Over the naſty ſtye;:— 7 

ueen. O, ſpeak to me no more; 

Theſe words like daggers enter in mine ears; 
No more, ſweet Hamlet. 

Ham. A murderer, and a villain: 
A ſlave, that is not twentieth part the tythe 


* 


heat, be ſaid of hell, that it will mutiny wherever it is quar- 
tered ? Though the emendation be elegant, it is not neceſſary, 
| Jonson. 

9 — mutiny] The old copies read mutine. Shakſpeare calls 
mutineers, — mutines, in a ſubſequent ſcene, STEEVENS, 
1 — reaſon panders will So the folio, I think rightly ; but 
the reading of the quarto is defenſible ; Eo 
— reaſon pardons will, JoluxsoN, 

2 —orained—] Dyed in grain, JounsoN. 


1 


— 6a G as aces „ 
S 


* 3 As culll not leave their tinct.] The quartos read: y 
(„% As will leave there their tint,” STEEVENS. - 0 

4 — inceſtuous bed ;] I he folio has enſeamed, that is, rea) = 

bed. Jonnson, | ' } 

Beaumont and Fletcher uſe the word 7»/camed in the ſame 5 N 


ſenſe, in the third of their Four Plays in One: 
„ His leachery iaſcam'd upon him.“ 


In the Book of Han ng, &c. bl. l. no date, we are told that L / 
„ Enfayme of a hauke is the grecee,” 4 
In moſt places it means the greaſe or oil with which clothters 3 4 


| | beſmear their wool to make it draw out in ſpinning. 
\ {nceftuons 1s the reading of the QUAFtO, 161 I, STEEVENS» 
oy 


\ 
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Of your precedent lord: a vice of kings: 

A cutpurſe of the empire and the rule; 

That from a ſhelf the precious diadem ſtole, 

And put it in his pocket ! 
Qleen. No more. 


Enter Ghoſt, 


Han. 5 A king of ſhreds and patches. 
Save me, and hover o'er me with your wings, 
You heavenly guards! What would your? graci- 
ous figure ? 
Queen. Alas, he's mad. 
Ham. Do you not come your tardy ſon to chide, 
That, laps'd in time and paſſion, lets go by 
The important acting of your dread command? 
O, ſay! wy 
'Ghof. Do not forget : This viſitation 
Is but to whet thy almoſt blunted purpoſe. 
But, look ! amazement on thy mother fits : 
O, ſtep between her and her fighting ſoul ; 
9 Conceit in weakeſt bodies ſtrongeſt works; 
Speak to her, Hamlet. 


= vice of kings !] A low mimick of kings. The vice is the 

tool of a farce ; from whom the modern punch is deſcended, 
JounsoN. 

5 That from a ſhelf, &c.) This is ſaid not unmeaningly, but 
to ſhew, that the uſurper came not to the crown by any glorious 
villainy that carried danger with it, but by the low cowardly theft 
of a common pilferer. WAR BURTON. 

A king of ſhreds and patches :] This is ſaid, purſuing the 
idea of the wice of kings. The vice was dreſſed as a fool, in a coat 
of party-coloured patches. Jouxson, 

7 —your—] The folio reads you. HEenperON. | 

* —laps'd in time and paſſion, =) That, having ſuffered time to 
ip, and paſſion to cool, lets go, &c. Jounson. 

Conceit iz weakeſt bodies flrongeft works ;) Conceit for imas 
$:1ation : 

do, in the Rape of Lucrece : 

And the conceited painter was ſo nice.“ MarLoNE. 


Han. 
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Ham. How is it with you, lady ? 

Juen. Alas, how 1s't with you? 
That you do bend your eye on vacancy, 
And with the incorporal air do hold diſcourſe ? 
Forth at your eyes your ſpitits wildly peep ; 
And, as the fleeping ſoldiers in the alarm, 
Your bedded hair, like life in excrements, 
Starts up, and ſtands on end. O gentle ſon, 
Upon the heat and flame of thy diſtemper 


* 


Sprinkle cool patience. Whereon do you look ? 


Ham. On him !—on him! Look you, how pale 
he glares ! 
His form and cauſe conjoin'd, preaching to ſtones, 
Would make them capable. Do not look upon me; 
Leſt, with this piteous action, you convert 
My ſtern effects: then what I have to do 
Will want true colour; tears, perchance, for blood. 
Sueen. To whom do you ſpeak this? 
Ham. Do you ſec nothing there ? 
2ucen, Nothing at all ; yet all, that is, I ſee, 
Jlum. Nor did you nothing hear? 
Queen. No, nothing, but ourſelves. 
Him. Why, look you there! look, how it ſteals 
away! a 
* My father, in his habit as he liv'd ! | 
Look, where he goes, even now, out at the portal! 
[ Exit Ghoſt, 


Queen. 


3 ile life in excrements.) The hairs are excremeniltious, 


that is, without life or ſenſation; yet thoie very hairs, as if they | 


bad life, ſtarr up, &c. Pops, | 5 

Not only the hair of animals having neither life nor ſenſatio 
was Called an excrement, but the feathers of birds had the ſame 
appellation, Thus in Walton's Complete Angler, P. I. e. i. p. 9. 
edit. 766: * I will not undertake to mention the ſeveral kinds 
of fowl by which this is dove, and his curious palate pleaſed by 
day; and which, with their very excrements, afford him a fott 
lodging at night. WhaLLEY. : 
2 My father, in his habit as he liv'd!} If the poet means by this 
expreſſion, that his father appeaicd in his own familiar A 
as 
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3 
9ueen. This is the very coinage of your brain: 
This bodileſs creation ecſtaſy 
Is very cunning im. 
Ham. Ecſtaſy * ! | 
My pulſe, as yours, doth temperately keep time, 
And makes as healthful muſic: It is not madneſs, 
That J have utter'd : bring me to the teſt, 
And I the matter will re-word ; which madneſs 
Would gambol from. Mother, for love of grace, 
Lay not that flattering unction to your foul, 
That not your treſpaſs, but my madnels, ſpeaks : 
It will but ſkin and film the ulcerous place; 
Whiles rank corruption, mining all within, 
Infe&ts unſeen. Confeſs yourſelf to heaven; 
Repent what's paſt ; avoid what is to come; 
And + do not ſpread the compoſt on the weeds, 
To make them ranker. Forgive me this my virtue: 
For, in the fatneſs of theſe purſy times, 
Virtue itſelf of vice muſt pardon beg; 
Yea, 5 curb, and woo, for leave to do him good. 
Queen. O, Hamlet ! thou haſt cleft my heart in 
twain. 
Ham. O, throw away the worſer part of it, 
And live the purer with the other half. 
Good night : but go not to mine uncle's bed ; 
Aſſume a virtue, it you have it not. 


has either forgot that he had originally introduced him in armour, 
or muſt have meant to vary his dreſs at this his laſt appearance, 


luc thus: 

My father in his habit—as he liv*d. STEEvENs. 
3 Edflaſy!] Keltafy in this place, and many others, means a 
temporary altenation of mind, a fir. So, in EI, Libidinoſo, a 
novel, by John Hinde, 1606: —that burſting out of an ec 


lumenting, &c.“ STEEVENS. 
= not ſpread the compoſt, &c.] Do not, by any new in- 
ulgence, heighten your former offences. JounsoN. 


 —curb—] That is, dead and truckle, Fr. courber. So, in 
Pierce Ploxwman : 


Then I courlid on my knees, &c.“ STEEVENS. 


That 


The difficulty might perhaps be a little obviated by pointing the 


| 42 
wherein the had long ſtood, like one beholding Meduſa's — 
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That monſter, cuſtom, wha all ſenſe doth eat 

Of habits devil, is angel yet in this; ; 

That to the uſe of actions fair and good 

He likewiſe gives a frock, or livery, 

That aptly is put on: Refrain to-night ; 

And that ſhall lend a kind of eaſineſs 

To the next abſtinence : the next, more eaſy 7 : 

For uſe can almoſt change the ſtainp,of nature, 

And either maſter the devil, or throw him our 

With wondrous potency. Once more, good night! 

And when you are defirous to be bleſt, 

II bleſſing beg of you, For this ſame lord, 
Pointing to Polonius, 

I do repent ; But heaven hath pleas'd it ſo.— 

To puniſh me with this, and this with me,— 

That I mult be their ſcourge and miniſter. 

I will beſtow him, and will anfwer well 

The death I gave him. So, again good night! 

I muſt be cruel, only to be kind : 


Thus bad begins, and worſe remains behind. — 


One word more, good lady ?. 
Queen. What ſhall I do? 
Ham. Not this, by no means, that I bid you do: 


6 That monher cuſtom, who all ſenſe doth tat, 
Of habit*s devil, is angel yet in this ;] I his paſſage is left out 
in the two elder folios : it is certainly corrupt, and the players did 
the diſcreet part to ſtifle what they did not underſtand. Nabil 
devil certainly aroſe from ſome conceited tamperer with the text, 
who thought it was neceſſary, in contraſt to agel. The emenda- 
rion of the text I owe to the ſagaeity of Dr. Thirlby : 
T hat mon/ter cus om, <vho all jenſe doth ect 
Of habits evil, is angel, &c. 1 HeOBALDs _ ; 
I think Thirlby's conjecture wrong, though the ſucceeding ed)- 
to:s have followed it; angel and devil are evidently _—_— 
OH xsON 
7 —the next, more eaſy;] This paſſage, as far as potency, s 
omitted in the folio, ST+t EVENS. 
9 One 4vord more, &c.] This paſſage I have reſtored from the 


quartos, STEEVENS. 
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1 Let the fond ling -]! The old quarto reads, 
Let the bloat king ——— 1 | 
+ e. bloated, which is better, as more expreflive of the ſpeaker's 
contempt, WarBURTON, | | 
bloat king] This again hints at his intemperance, He had 
drank himſelf into a dropſy. BLacksTONE. 
The folio reads blunt king. HENDERSON, 
2 — his mouſe; ] Mouſe was once a term of endearment, So, 
in Warner's Albion's England, 1602. b. ii. chap. 10: 
„ God bleſs thee mouſe, the bridegroom ſaid, &c.“ 
Again, in the Menechimi, 1595: Shall I tell thee, ſweet 
mouſe ? I never look upon thee, but I am quite out of love with 
my wife,” STEEVENS, | | 
3 — reechy kiſſes,] Reechy is ſmoky, The author meant to 
convey a coarſe idea, and was not very ſcrupulous in his choice of 
an epithet, The ſame, however, 1s applied with greater pro- 
priety to the neck of a cook-maid in Coriolanus. Again, in Hang 
Beer Pot's Inviſible Comedy, 1618 ; | 
bade him go | 
&« And waſh his face, he, look'd fo reechily, 
„ Like bacon hanging on the chimney's roof.“ 
; \STEEYENSs 


— 
— — 
2 „ͤ4„ —— 


4 That I eſentiallh am not in maducſ, po < 

But mad in craft,—)] The reader will be pleaſed to fee Dr. 
Farmer's extract from the old quarto Hiftorie of Hamblet, of which 
he had a fragment only in his poſſeſſion. —** It was not without 
* cauſe, and juſte occaſion, that my geſtures, countenances, and 
words, ſeeme to proceed from a madman, and that I defire to 
haue all men eſteeme mee wholy depriued of ſence and rea- 
ſonable underſtanding, bycauſe I am well affured, that he that 
* hath made no conſcience to kill his owne brother (accuſtomed 
* to murthers, and allured with defire of gouernement without 
* controll in his treaſons) will not ſpare to ſave himſelfe with th 
like crueltie, in the blood, and fleſh of the loyns of his brother, 
by him maſſacred : and therefore it is better for me to fayne 
madneſſe, then to uſe my right ſences as nature hath beſtowed 
* them upon me. The bright ſhining clearnes thereof I am 
be forced to hide under this ſhadow of diſſimulation, as the ſun 
% doth hir beams vader ſome great cloud, when the wether in 
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But mad in craft. Twere good, you let him knox 
For who, that's but a queen, fair, ſober, wiſe, 
Would from a paddock, from a bat, a gib*, 
Such dear concernings hide? who would do ſo? 
No, in deſpight of ſenſe, and ſecrecy, 
5 Unpeg the baſket on the houſe's top, 
Let the birds fly; and, like the famous ape, 
To try concluſions ?, in the baſket creep, 
And break your neck down. 

Queen. Be thou aſſur'd, if words be made of 

breath, 


i ſymmer time ouercaſteth: the face of a madmau ſerueth to cover 


„my gallant countenance, and the geſtures of a fool are fit for 
© me, to the end that, guiding myſelf wiſely therin, I may pre- 
„ ſerue my life for the Danes and the memory of my late de- 
« ceaſed father, for that the deſire of reuenging his death is fo 
„ ingrauen in my heart, that if I dye not ſhortly, I hope to take 
« ſuch and ſo great vengeance, that theſe countryes ſhall for euer 
«© ſpeake thereof. Neuertheleſſe I muſt ſtay the time, meanes, 


and occafion, left by making over great haſt, I be now the 


% cauſe of mine own ſodaine ruine and overthrow, and by that 
«© meanes end, before I beginne to effect my hearts defire : hee 
e that hath to doe with a wicked, diſſoyall, cruell, and diſcour- 
„ teous man, muſt vſe craft, and politike inuentions, ſuch as a 
« fine witte can beſt imagine, not to diſco ier his interpriſe: for 
„ ſeeing that by force J cannot effect my deſire, reaſon alloweth 
% me by diſſimulation, ſubtlitic,-and ſecret practiſes to proceed 
„ therein.“ STEEVENS. | 
5 —a gib,] So, in Drayton's Epiſtle from Elinor Cobham to 
Dake Humphrey: 9 
«> And call me beldam, gib, witch, night-mare, trot.” _ 
Gib was a common name for a cat. So, in Chaucer's Rom. of 
the Roſe, ver. 6204: 
| « —2ibbe our cat, 
«© That waiteth mice and rats to killen.“ STEEVENS. 
6 Unpeg the baſket on the hiuſe”s 37 | ; 

Let the birds fly ; —] Sir John Suckling, in one of his letters, 
may poſſibly allude to the ſame ſtory. „ It is the flory of the 
© /ackanapes And the partridges ; thou ſtareſt after a beauty till it 
is loſt to thee, and then ler'ſt out another, and ſtareſt after that 
„till it is gone too.“ WARNER. 2 

To try conclufions,] i. e. experiments. See vol. iii. p. 167. 
| | STEEVENS. 
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And breath of life, I have no life to breathe | 
What thou haſt ſaid to me. £5 44534 V 
Ham. I muſt to England, you know that ?+ 
neen. Alack, I had forgot; tis ſo concluded on. 
= There's letters ſeal'd : and my two ſchool- 
fellows, — 
Whom I will truſt, as I will *adders fang'd,. 
They bear the mandate ; they muſt ſweep my way, 
And marſhal me to knavery : Let it work ; 
For 'tis the ſport, © to have the engineer 
Hoiſt / with his own petar : and it ſhall go hard, 
But I will delve one yard below their mines, 
And blow them at the moon: O, tis moſt ſweet, 
When in one line two crafts directly meet . 
This man ſhall ſet me E . 
I' lug the guts into the neighbour room :— 
Mother, good night.— Indeed, this counſellor 
Is now moſt ſtill, moſt ſecret, and moſt grave, 
Who was in life a fooliſh prating knave. 


9 Come, 


4 1 muff to England;] Shakfpeare does not inform us how 
Hamlet came to know that he was to be ſent to England. Ro- 
ſenerantz and Guildenſterne were made acquainted with the 
king's intentions for the firſt time in the very laſt ſcene ; and they 
do not appear to have had any communication with the prince 
ſince that time. Add to this, that in a ſubſequent ſcene, when 
the king, after the death of Polonius, informs Hamlet he was to 
goto England, he expreſſes great ſurprize, as if he had not heard 
any thing of it before. This laſt, however, may, perhaps, be 
accounted for, as contributing to his deſign of paſſing for a mad - 
man, Marons, 

5 There's letters ſcal d. &c,) The nine following verſes are 
added out of the old edition. Por x. 

d adders fung d,] That is, adders with their fangs, or 
poiſonous teeth, undrawn, It has been the practice of mountebanks 
to boaſt the efficacy of their antidotes by playing with vipers, but 
they firſt diſabled their fangs. JOHNSON, 

7 Hoift, &c.) Hoiſt, for hoiſed; as paſt, for paſſed. 

* —theguts—)] The word guts was not anciently ſo offenſive 
to delicacy as it is at preſent ; bur was uſed by Lylly (who * 

I | the 


any ſeparation of the acts. The diviſion is modern and arbitra - 


9 Come, fir, to draw toward an end with you = 
Good night, mother. 3 
[ Exeunt ſeverally 6 Hamlet dragging in Poloiys, 


1 
- 


„ 8 8 3 


— 
„ 


f Net 


Enter Kin g, Queen, Roſencrants, and 6 uildenſtern. 


King. There's matter in theſe ſighs, theſe pro- 
found heaves; b SANG 

You muſt tranſlate ; ris fit we underſtand them; 
Where is your ſon ? een wg 

Queen. Beſtow this place on us a little while *,— 

ek Io Roſ. and Cuil. who go out, 

e 1 Ah, 


the #7 attempt to poliſh our language) in his ſerious Compo- 
fitions. So, in his Mydas, 1592 ; Could not the treaſure of 
Phrygia, nor the tributes of Greece, nor mountains in the Eaſt, 
whoſe guts are gold, ſatisfy thy mind?“ In ſhort, guts was uſed 
where we now uſe entrailt, Stanyhurſt often has it in his tranſla- 
tion of Virgil, 1582: Ek Tay 
Pectoribus inhians ſpirantia conſulit eta. | 
„She weens her fortune by guts hoate ſmoake to conſter,” 
5 PS | STEEVENS» 

9 Come, fir, to draw toward an end with you:] Shakſpeare 
has been unfortunate in his management of the ſtory of this play, 
the moſt ſtriking circumſtances of which ariſe ſoearly in its forma- 
tion, as not to leave him room for a concluſion ſuitable to the 
importance of its beginning, Aſter this laſt interview with the 
Ghoſt, the character of Hamlet has loſt all its n 40 
| TEEVENS. 


1 Hd IV.] This play is. printed in the old editions without 
Play 18 P 


ry; and is here not very happy, for the pauſe is made at a time 
— there is more ease action ha in almoſt any other 
of the ſcenes, JOHNSON. _ E N x 

2 Beſtow this place on us a little while. ] This line is wanting 
in the folio, "STEEVENS, 
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Ah, my good lord *, what have I ſeen to- night? 

King, What, Gertrude ? How does Hamlet ? 
veet, Mad as the ſea, and wind, when both 
contend 333 

Which is the its ne : In his lawleſs fit, 

Behind the arras hearing ſomething ſtir, 

He whips his rapier out, and cries, A rat! a rat! 

And, in this brainiſh apprehenſion, kills 

The unſeen good old man. 
King. O heavy deed ! | 

It had been ſo with us, had we been there: 

His liberty is full of threats to all ; 

To you yourſelf, to us, to every one. 

Alas ! how ſhall this bloody deed be anſwer'd ? 

It will be laid to us; whoſe providence 

Should have kept ſhort, reſtrain'd, and“ out of 

haunt, 5 

This mad young man: but, ſo much was our love, 

We would not underſtand what was moſt fit; 

But, like the owner-of a foul diſeaſe, 

To keep it from divulging, let it feed | 

Even on the pith of life. Where is he gone? ' 

Queen. To draw apart the body he hath kill'd : 


— —— 
lh 


" 
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| — my good lord,] The quartos read — mine own lord. 
OTEEVENSs 
4 —ozt of haunt,] I would rather read, ont of harm. 
| . JonnsoNn. 
Out of haunt, means out of company. So, in Antony and Cleo- 
fatra 5 
Dido and her Sichæus ſhall want troops, 
And all the haunt be ours.” 
Again, in Warner's Albion England, 1602, book 5. chap. 26: 
& And from the ſmith of heaven's wife allure the amorous 
haunt,” Ph | 
The place where men aſſemble, is often poetically called the 
baunt of men. So, in Romeo and Juliet: Wo 
We talk here in the public haunt of men.” SrEEVENS. 


F f 3 O'er 


- 
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O'er whom his very madneſs, * like ſome ore, 

Among a mineral of metals baſe, 

Shews itſelf pure ; he weeps for what is done, 
King. O, Gertrude, come away! 

The ſun no ſooner ſhall the mountains touch, 

But we will ſhip him hence : and this vile deed 

We muſt, with all our majeſty and ſkill, 

Both countenance and excuſe,—Ho! Guildenfterq 1 


Enter Roſencrantz, and Guildenſtern, 


Friends both, go join you with ſome further aid: 


Hamlet in madneſs hath Polonius flain, 

And from his mother's cloſet hath he dragg'd him: 
Go, ſeek him out; ſpeak fair, and bring the body 
Into the chapel. I pray you, haſte in this. 


[ Exeunt Roſ. and Guil, 
Come, Gertrude, we'll call up our wiſeſt friends ; 
And let them know, both what we mean to do, 
And what's untimely done: for haply, ſlander, 
s Whoſe whiſper o'er the world's diameter, 


As 


$ — like ſome ore] Shakſpeare ſeems to think ore to be or, 
that is, gold. Baſe metals have ore no leſs than precious, 
OHNSON, 
Minerals are miness So, in the Golden Remains o Hales of 
Eton, 1673, p. 34+ Controverſies of the times like “ Spirits in 
the minerals, with all their labour nothing is done.“ STEEVENsS, 
6 Whoſe . o'er the world's diameter, 1 
- level as the can non N blank, | ; 
ranſports its poiſon'd ſhot, may miſs our name, =. 
475 the Les ark air,—O, come away “]! Mr. Pope 
takes notice, that I replace ſome verſes that were imperfe& (and, 
though of a modern date, ſeem to be genuine), by inſerting tuo 
words. But to ſee what an accurate and faithful collator he is, 
I produced theſe verſes in my Shakſpeare Reſtored, from a quarto 
edition of Hamlet, printed in 1637, and happened to ſay, that 
they had not the authority of any earlier date in print, that I 
knew of, than that quarto, Upon the ſtrength of this Mr. Pop 
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As level as the cannon to his blank, 
Tranſports his poiſon'd ſhot, may miſs our name, 


And hit the woundleſs air, —O, come away! | 
My foul is full of diſcord, and diſmay. = | Exeunt. 


K II. 
Auother room. 
Enter Hamlet. 


Ham. ——Safely ſtow'd, But ſoft 7, - 
Roſ. Sc. within. Hamlet! Lord Hamlet! 
Ham. What noiſe? who calls on Hamlet? O, 


here they come. 
Enter Roſencrantz, and Guildenſtern. 


Roſ. What have you done, my lord, with the 
dead body? | 
Ham. Compounded it with duſt, whereto 'tis kin. 
Roſ. Tell us where 'tis; that we may take it 
thence, | 
And bear it to the chapel. 


comes and calls the lines modern, though they are in the quartos 
of 1605, and 1611, which I had not then ſeen, but both of which 
Mr, Pope pretends to have collated. The verſes carry the very 
ſtamp ot Shakſpeare upon them. The coin, indeed, has been 
clipt from our firſt receiving it ; but it is not ſo diminiſhed, but 
that with a ſmall aſſiſtance we may hope to make it paſs current. 
I am far from affirming, that, by inſerting the words, For haply, 
Sander, T have given the poet's very words; but the ſupplement 
is ſuch as the ſentiment naturally ſeems to demand. The poet 
has the ſame thought, concerning the diffuſive powers of /lander, 
in another of his plays: | | 
- No, tis ander; 

** Whoſe edge is ſharper than the ſword, whoſe tongue 

* Qut-venoms all the worms ef Nile, whoſe breath 

+ Rides on the poſting winds, and doth bely 

All corners of the world.“ Cymbeline, TrEoBALD, 

7 — But /oft,) I have added theſe two words from the quar- 

tos. OTEEVENS, 


«6 


Fi4 Ham. 
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Ham. Do not believe it. 
Ro}. Believe what ? 2 
Ham. That I can keep your counſel, and not 
mine own. Beſides, to be demanded of a ſpunge! 
Pw replication ſhould be made by the {on of; 
ing? 
koſ Take you me for a ſpunge, my lord ? 
Ham. Ay, fir ; that ſoaks up the king's counte. 
nance, his rewards, his authorities. But ſuch of. 
ficers do the king beſt ſervice in the end: He keeps 
them, like an ape, in the corner of his jaw; firſt 
mouth'd, to be laſt ſwallow'd : When he needs what 
you have glean'd, it is but ſqueezing you, and, 
ſpunge, you ſhall be dry again. | 
Ref. I underſtand you not, my lord. 
Ham. I am glad of it: A knaviſh ſpeech ſleeps in 
a fooliſh ear. 
| Ro. My lord, you muſt tell us where the body 
is, and go with us to the king. 
Ham. The body is with the king, but the king 


*ﬀ— like an ape,—)] The quarto has apple, which is generally 
followed. The folio has ape, which Hanmer has received, and 
illuſtrated with the following note. 

It is the way of monkeys in f to threw that part oi 
& their food, which they take up firit, into a pouch they are 
% provided with on the fide of their jaw, and then they keep it, 
« till they have done with the reſt.” Jounson. 

Surely this ſhould be“ like an ape, an apple.” Farms, 

9 The body is wvith the king, —] I his anſwer I do not compre- 
hend. Ferhaps it ſhould o 7 he body is not quith the king, ſot 
the king is not avith the body, JonxNsON. 225 

4 it may mean this. The body is in the king's houſe 
Ci. e. the preſent king's) yet the King (7. e. he who ſhould hate 
been king) is not with the body. Intimating that the vſurper z 
here, the true king in a better place. Or it may mean the guilt 
of the murder lies with the king, but the king is not where tbe bud 
Bec. he affected obſcurity of Hamlet muſt excuſe ſo many at. 
tempts to procure ſomething like a meaning. STEEVENS. 


6 
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is not with the body. The king is a thing 
Cuil. A thing, my lord? f 

t Ham. Of nothing: bring me to him. Hide 

fox, and all after. [ Exeunt. 


S C E N E III. 


5 Another room. 

f. 8 

0 Enter King. | 

ſt King. T have ſent to ſeek him, and to find the body. 
: How dangerous is it, that this man goes looſe ? 

""F 


Yet muſt not we put the ſtrong law on him: 
He's lov'd of the diſtracted multitude, 
Who like not in their judgment, but their eyes; 


Of nothing,-] Should it not be read, Or nothing? When 
the courtiers remark, that Hamlet has contemptouſly called the 
ling a thing, Hamlet defends himſelf by obſerving, that the king 
muſt be a thing, or nothing. JOHNSON. 

The text is right, So, in the Spaniſh tragedy : 

& In troth, my lord, it is a thing of nothing.” 
And, in one of Harvey's letters, © a filly bug-beare, a ſorry puffe 
of winde, a thing of nothing.” FARMER, | 

So, in Decker's Match me in London, 1631 : 

© At what doſt thou laugh? 
% Ata thing of nothing, at thee.” 
Again, in Look about you, 1600 : 
% And believe a little thing would pleaſe her, 
A very little thing, a thing of nothing.” STEEVENS. 

Mr. Steevens has given here many paralleliſms: but the origin 
of all is to be look'd for, I believe in the 144th Pſalm, ver. v. 
Man is like a thing of nought.” You muſt have. obſerved, 


that the book of Common Prayer, and the tranſlation of the Bible 
have into Engliſh, furniſhed our old writers with many forms of expreſ- 
er i ' hon, ſome of which are ſtill in uſe, WNALLEx. 
uil Hide fox,—) There is a play among children called, Hide 
body for, and all after. Hanmes. 1 
y ats The ſame ſport is alluded to in Decter*s Satiromaſtix : our 


unhandſome-faced poet does play at bo- peep with your grace, and 
cries] hid, as boys do.” Y OY 


Thig paſſage is not in the quarto. Sr EEVENS, 


And 
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Deliberate pauſe: Diſeaſes, deſperate grown, 


King. But where is he? 


A AR N 23; 


And, where 'tis ſo, the offender's ſcourge is weigh! 
But never the offence. To bear all ſmooth and exe 
This ſudden ſending him away muſt ſeem  - 


By deſperate appliance are reliey'd, 
Or not at all. How now? what hath befallen 


Enter Roſencrantz. 


Roſ. Where the dead body is beſtow'd, my lord, 
We cannot get from him. 


Roſ. Without, my lord; guarded, to know your 
leaſure. 
King. Bring him before us. 
Roſ. Ho, Guildenſtern ! bring in my lord. 


Euter Hamlet, and Guildenſtern.- 


King. Now, Hamlet, where's Polonius ? 

Ham. At ſupper. 

King. At ſupper? Where? 

Ham. Not where he eats, but where he is eaten: 
2 certain convocation of politick worms are een at 
him. Your worm is your only emperor for diet: we 
fat all creatures elſe, to fat us; and we fat ourſelves 
for maggots : Your fat king, and your lean beggar, 
15 but variable ſervice ; two diſhes, but to one table; 
that's the end. 

King. Alas, alas 

Ham. A man may fiſh with the worm that hath 
eat of a king; and cat of the fiſh that hath fed ot 
that worm. 

King. What doſt thou mean by this ? 


3 las, alas !] This ſpeech, and the following, are omitted in 
the folio. STEEVENS. | 
Han. 


9 
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Ham. Nothing, but to ſhew you how a king may 
goa progreſs through the guts of a beggar. 
King. Where is Polonius ? 
Ham. In heaven; ſend thither to ſee : if your 
meſſenger find him not there, ſeek him iꝰ the other 
lace yourſelf. But, indeed, if you find him not 
within this month, you ſhall noſe him as you go up 
the ſtairs into the lobby, | 
King. Go ſeek him there. 
Ham. He will ſtay till you come. 
[ Exeunt Attendants. 
King. Hamlet, this deed, for thine eſpecial 
ſafety,— ; 
Which we do tender, as we dearly grieve 
For that which thou haſt done, - muſt ſend thee hence 
With fiery quickneſs+: Therefore, prepare thyſelf ; 
The bark is ready, and the wind at help, 
The aſſociates tend, and every thing is bent 
For England. 
Ham. For England? 
King. Ay, Hamlet. 
Ham. Good. 
King. So is it, if thou knew'ſt our purpoſes. 
Ham. ] ſee a cherub, that ſees them. But, come; 
for England! Farewel, dear mother. 
King, Thy loving father, Hamlet. 
Ham. My mother: — Father and mother is man 
and wife; man and wife is one fleſh ; and, ſo, my 


mother. Come, for England. [ Exit. 
King. Follow him at foot; tempt him with ſpeed 
aboard ; | | 23 


Delay it not, I'll have him hence to- night 


* With fiery quickneſs :] Theſe words are not in the quartos. 
| - --- STEEVENS. 
? — the wind at help,] I ſuppoſe it ſhould be read, 
The bark is ready, and the wind at helm Jouanson. | 
Det Help. ] i. e. at hand, ready, ready to help or affiſt you. 
N - REMARKS. 


Away; 
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Away ; for every thing is ſeal'd and done 

That elſe leans on the affair : Pray you, make hafte 
8 [ Exeunt Roſ. and Guil 

And, England ! if my love thou hold'ſt at aught 

(As my great power thereof may give thee ſenſ: - 

Since yet the cicatrice looks raw and red 

After the Daniſh ſword, and thy free awe 

Pays homage to us) thou may'ſt not coldly * ſet 

Our ſovereign proceſs ; which imports at full, 

7 By letters conjuring to that effect, 

The preſent death of Hamlet. Do it England ; 

For like the hectic in my blood he rages, 

And thou muſt cure me: Till I know 'tis done, 

s Howe'er my haps, my joys were ne'er begun. [ Exi!, 

SCENE 


ſet by | 7 
Our. ſov'reign proceſs, —]!] So Hanmer, The others have 


only /et, JoHNSON. 
- ſet 


Our ſovereign procgſi, —] I adhere to the reading of the 


6 


quarto and folio. To /et, is an expreſſion taken from the gaming- 


table. STEEVENS 
7 By ktters conjuring—)] Thus the folio, The quarto reads, 


4% By letters congruing. STEEVENS. 

The reading of the folio is ſupported by the following paſſage 
in The Hyflory of Hamblet, bl. let. — making the king of 
England miniſter of his maſlacring reſolution ; to whom he pro- 
poſed to ſend him Hamlet], and by letters defire him to put him 
to death.” So alſo, by a ſubſequent line: 

„% Ham. Wilt thou know 
«© The effect of what I wrote ? 
& Hor. Ay, good my lord. 
« Ham. An earneſt conjuration from the king, &c.“ 

The circumſtances mentioned as inducing the king to ſend the 
prince to England, rather hoo elſewhere, are likewiſe found in 
he Hyſtory of Hamblet# ALONE, 

: 1 haps, my joys wwill ne er begin.) This being the 
termination of a ſcene, ſhould, according to our author's cuſtom, 
be rhymed. Perhaps he wrote, 

Howe*er my hopes, my joys are not begun. To 
If haps be retained, the meaning will be, /i Inoso, *tis done, 1 
Hall be miſerable, whatever betal me. JonxsOox. _ 
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SCENE Tv. 
The frontiers of Denmark. 
Enter Fortinbras, with an army. 


For. Go, captain, from me greet the Daniſh king ; 
Tell him, that, by his licence, Fortinbras 
Craves? the conveyance of a promis'd march 
Over his kingdom. You know the rendezvous, 
If that his majeſty would aught with us, 
We ſhall expreſs our duty in his eye, 
And let him know ſo. | 
Capt. I will do't, my lord. 
For. Go ſoftly on. [ Exeunt Fortinbras, &c. 


Enter Hamlet, Roſencrantz, Guildenflern, Sc. 


Ham. Good fir *, whoſe powers are theſe ? 
Capt. They are of Norway, fir. 
Ham. How purpos'd, fir, I pray you ? 
Cap. Againſt ſome part of Poland. 
Ham. Who commands them, fir ? 
Capt. The nephew of old Norway, Fortinbras. 
Ham. Goes it againſt the main of Poland, fir, 
Or for ſome frontier ? 2 
Capt. Truly to ſpeak, and with no addition, 
We go to gain a little patch of ground, 
That hath in it no profit but the name. 
To pay five ducats, five, I would not farm it; 


The folio reads, in confirmation of Dr. Johnſon's remark, — 
Howe'er my haps, my joys were ne'er begun. 
5 __ DTEEVENS, 
9 Craves] Thus the quartos. The folio—claims— 


| DTEEVENS. 
' Good fir, &c.] The remaining part of this ſoene is omitted in 
the folio. STEEVE NS. 


Nor 
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Nor will it yield to Norway, or the Pole, 
ranker rate, ſhould it be ſold in fee. 
Hin . Why, then the Polack never will defend it 
Capt. Ves, tis already garriſon'd. * 
Ham. Two thouſand ſouls, and twenty thouſand 
ducats, D e 
Will not debate the queſtion of this ſtraw: 
This is the impoſthume of much wealth and peace ; 
That inward breaks, and ſhews no cauſe without 
Why the man dies.— I humbly thank you, fir. 
Capt. God be wi'ye, fir. [Exit Captain. 
Roſ. Will't pleaſe you go, my lord? 
Ham. Iwill be with you ſtraight. Go a little before. 
Exeunt Raſ. and the ref, 
How all occaſions do inform againſt me, 
And ſpur my dull revenge ! What is a man, 
If his chief good, and market of his time, 
Be but to ſleep, and feed? a beaſt, no more. 
Sure, he, that made us with ſuch large diſcourſe, 
Looking before, and and after, gave us not 
That capability and god-like reaſon 
To fuſt in us unus'd. Now, whether it be 
Beſtial oblivion, or ſome craven ſcruple 
Of thinking too preciſely on the event. — 
A thought, which, quarter'd, hath but one part 
wiſdom, | | 
And, ever, three parts coward, —I do not know 
Why yet I live to ſay, This thing's to o; 
Sith I have cauſe, and will, and ſtrength, and means 
To do't. Examples, groſs as earth, exhort me: 
Witneſs, this army, of ſuch maſs, and charge, 
Led by a delicate and tender prince; 


2 — chief good and market—] If his higheſt good, and that for” 
evhich he ſells his time, be to ſleep and feed. Jouxnsox. 
3 — large diſcourſe,] Such latitude of comprehenſion, ſuch 


power of reviewing the paſt, and anticipating the future. 
k Jou xsox. 


Whole 
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Whoſe ſpirit, with divine ambition putt, 

Makes mouths at the inviſible event; 

Expoſing what is mortal, and unſure, 

To all that fortune, death, and danger, dare, 
Eren for an egg-ſhell. * Rightly, to be great 

Is not to ſtir without great argument ; 

But greatly to find quarrel in a ſtraw, 

When honour's at the ſtake. How ſtand I then, 
That have a father kill'd, a mother ſtain'd, 

5 Fxcitements of my reaſon, and my blood, 

And let all ſleep ? while, to my ſhame, I ſee 
The imminent death of twenty thouſand men, 
That, for a fantaſy, and trick of fame, 

Go to their graves like beds; fight for a plot é, 
Whereon the numbers cannot try the caule, 
Which is not tomb enough, and continent ?, 


4 Rightly to be great, | 
Is not to flir without, &c.] This paſſage I have printed ac- 
cording to the copy. Mr. Theobald had regulated it thus : 
m——Tis not to be great, 
Newer to flir auithout great argument; 
But greatly, &c. 
The ſentiment of Shakſpeare is partly juſt, and partly romantic, 
— Rightly to be great, | 
[s not to flir without great argument; 
is exactly philoſophical, | 
But greatly to find quarrel in a flraw, 
When honour is at flake, 
is the idea of a modern hero. But then, ſays he, honour is an argu- 
nent, or ſubject of debate, ſufficiently great, and when honour is at 
ſtake, we muſt find cauſe of quarrel in a firaw. JokxsOx. 
5 Excitements of my reaſon and my blood, ] Provocations which 
excite both my reaſon and my paſſions to vengeance. JoHns0N. 
5 —plot.) A piece, or portion. See vol. vii, p. 441. 

EvpirtoR. 

So, in The Mirror for Magiſtrates : 0M 
Of grounde to win @ plot a while to dell, 
We venture lives and ſend our ſouls to to hell.” 

HEN DERSOx. 


continent] Continent, in our author, means that which 


comprehends or encloſes, So, in King Lear : 
Rive your concealing continents.” Þ STEEVENS. 
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g'C EN BE V1 
Elfnour. A room in the palace, 
Enter Queen „ and Horatio, 
. * — will not ſpeak with her. 


Her mood will needs be pity'd. 

Queen. What would ſhe have? 

Hor. She ſpeaks much of her father ; 
| hears, | 51 


her heart; 


Vet the unſhaped uſe of it doth move 


them, 


thought, 


vol. 3, p. 222, 231. 


premiſes. So, in Cymbeline, Scene the laſt ; 
—— Whoſe containing 
Is fo from ſenſe to hardneſs, that I can 
Make no collection of it, 
See the note on this paſſage, STEEVENS» 


To aim is to gueſs. STEEVENS. | ? 
% Though nothing ſure, yet much unhappily.] i. e. 


Though nothing ſure, yet much unhappily. 


To hide the ſlain ?—O, from this time forth, 
My thoughts be bloody, or be nothing worth! [ Exit 


or. She is importunate: indeed, diſtract ; 


ſays, the 


There's tricks i' the world; and hems, and beats 


5 Spurns enviouſly at ſtraws ; ſpeaks things in doubt, 
That carry but half ſenſe: her ſpeech is nothing, 


The hearers to colle&ion 7 ; they aim at it*, 
And botch the words up fit to their own thoughts ; 
Which, as her winks, and nods, and geſtures yield 


Indeed would make one think, there might be 


Queen. 


6 Spurns envioufly at Hragus;] Envy is much oftener put by 
our poet (and thoſe of his time) for direct averſſon, than for ma- 
lienity conceived at the fight of another's excellence or happineſs. dec 

| Val. Vil. p. 227, 446. OTEEVENS. _ 
7 — to colleftion;] i. e. to deduce confequences from ſuch 


3 .- they aim at it,] The quartos read—they yan at its 


though her 
meaning 


th 


ky © 


zn rene focus ſhe were ſpoken with; for 
ſhe may ſtrew | 
Dangerous conjectures in ill-breeding minds: 
Let her come in. 8 [Exit Horatio. 
To my ſick ſoul, as fin's true nature i, 
Fach toy ſeems prologue to ſome great amiſs“: 


So full of artleſs jealouſy is guilt, 
It ſpills itſelf, in fearing to be ſpilt. 


Re-enter Horatio, with Ophelia. 


0ph. Whereis the beauteous majeſty of Denmark? 
9ween, How now, Ophelia? 


Oph. * How ſhould I your true love know 
From another one ? | 


meaning cannot be certainly collected. yet there is enough to put 
a miſchievous interpretation to it. Wa R BUR TON. . | 

That happy once ſignified mi/chievous, may be known from 
p. Holland's tranſlation of Pliny's Nat. Hiſt: b. 19. ch, 7. * the 
ſhrewd and anhappie foules which lie upon the lands; and eat up 
the ſeed new ſowne,” We ſtill uſe zzlucky in the ſame ſenſe. 

STR  STEEVENs. 

1 Tere good ſhe were ſpoken auith;] Theſe lines are given to 

the queen in the folio, and to Horatio in the quarto. 


Jonxsox. 
I think the two firſt lines of Horatio's ſpeech belong to him, | 
the reſt to the Queen, BLacnsTONE. | 
to ſome great amiſs :] Shakſpeare is not ſingular in his 
uſe of this word as a ſubſtantive, So, in the Arraignment of | 
Paris, 1584. | 
©. Gracious forbearers of this world's ami. A 
Again, in Lylly's Woman in the Moon, 1597 : 
Pale be my looks to witneſs my am/+. 
Again, in Greene's Diſputation between a He Coneycatcher, c. 
1592 ; ** —revivein them the memory of my great ami. 
| STEEVENS. 
* How ſhould ] your true love, &.] There is no part of this 
play, in its repreſentation on the ſtage, is more pathetic than this 
icene, which I ſuppoſe proceeds from the utter inſenſibility ſhe 
has to her own misfortunes, | ; 
A great ſenſibility, or none at all, ſeems to produce the ſame 
effect. In the latter, the audience ſupply what ſhe wants, and 
*ich the former they ſympathize. Sir J. REYNOLDs. 
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+ By his cockle hat; and flaff, 8 
And by his ſandal ſhoons (Singing, 
Dueen. Alas, ſweet lady, what imports this ſong 2 
Oph. Say you? nay, pray you, mark. 
He is dead and gone, lady, 
He is dead and gone ; 


At his head a graſs-green turf, 
At his heels a ſtone. 
Q, ho! 


Queen. Nay, but Ophelia, —— 
Oph. Pray you, mark. 


White is froudas the mountain ſnot. 
Enter King. 


lieren. Alas, look here, my lord. 


Opn. IL araed all zoith ſtbeet flowers ; 
Which bervept to the grave did ga o, 
Vith true-love ſhowers, 
King. How do you, pretty lady ? 


4 By his cockle hat and flaſhy 
And by his ſandal ſboon.] This is the deſcription of a pil. 
grim. While this kind of devotion was in favour, Iove-intrigues 
were carried on under that maſk. Hence the old ballads and 
novels made pilgrimages the ſubjects of their plots. The cockle- 
ſhell hat was one of the effential badges of this vocation : for the 
chief places of devotion being beyond ſea, or on the coaſts, the 
pilgrims were accuſtomed to put cockle-ſhells upon their hats, 
to denote the intention or performance of their devotion. 
OY WaRrBURTON: 
So, in Green's Newer too late, 1616, a Pilgrim is deſcribed : 
« A hat of ſtraw like to a ſwain, | Fo” 
« Shelter for the ſun and rain, 
& With a /callep-/hell before, &c." 5 
Again in The Old Wives Tale, by George Pele, 1595, „ 


will give thee a Palmer's Haff of yvorie, and a ſcallopſbell ot 


beaten gold.” SrEEVERS. 


5 Larded all with fiveet Howers:] The expreſſion is taken from 


cookery. Jouxsox. 1 . 
Aid go.) The old editions read, — did not go. 05. 


— 
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Opb. Well, God eld you | They ſay; the owl 


as a baker's daughter. Lord, we know what we 
.-> but know not what we may be. God be at 


your table! 3 
King. Conceit upon her father. 
Oph. Pray, let us have no words of this; but 
when they aſk you, what it means, ſay you this: 
To-morrow is Saint Valentine's day*; 
All in the morning betime, | 
And I a maidat your window, 
To be your Valentine 
Then up he roſe, and don'd® his cloaths; 
: 4nd dupt the chamber door; 
Let in the maid, that out a maid 
Never departed more; 


Kino, Pretty Ophelia | BY CL I Le: pl reg 
Opb. Indeed, without an oath; I'll make an end 
on't; | By 


e ot was @ baker”s daugbter.] This was a metamor- 
phoſis of the common people, ariſing from the mealy appearance 
of the owl's feathers, and her guarding the bread from mice. 

| | WARBURTON. 

To guard the bread from mice, is rather the office of a cat than 
an o In barns and granaries, indeed, the ſervices of the ow! 
are ſtill acknowledged. This was, however, no metamorphoſis of 
the common people, but a legendary ſtory, which both Dr. John- 
fon and myſelf have read, yet in what book at leaſt I cannot fe- 
collect. Our Saviour being refuſed bread by the dazghter of a 
baker, is deſcribed as puniſhing her by turning her into an ul. 

p STEEVENS: 
* To-morrow iu, &c.] Without doubt, f 
% Good morrow, tis Saint Valentines day, FARUuER R. 
. don'd his cloaths.] To don, is to do on; to put on, as doff 
is to do of, put off, STEEvens; . We ACE 

And dupt the chamber- door;] To dup, is to do up; to lift the 

latch. It were eaſy to write, | 
And op'd 


Jonson. 


To dip, was a common bontraction of to do 1b. So, in Das 
non and Pythias, 1582: the porters are drunk, will they not 
dup the gate to- day?ꝰ | 

Lord Surry, 


in bis tranſlation of the ſerond ZEneid, renders 
G 3 2 P anduntur 
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* By Gis, and by Saint Charity, 


Alack, and fie for ſhame ! 
Young men will dot, if they come to:; 
By cock, they are to blame. 


Dnoth 


Pauduntur portæ, &c “ The gates caſt ap, we iſſued out to play.” 
The phraſe ſeems to have been adopted either from doing up the 
latch, or drawing up the porteullis. Again, in the Coole“ Play 
in the Cheſter collection of myſteries, MC, Harl. 101 37 p. 140 4 
„ Open up hell- gates anon.“ 
It appears from Martin Mark- all's Apologie to the Bel-man of Lon. 
don, 1610, that in the cant of gypſies, &c. Dup the gigger, ſig- 
nified to open the door. STEEBVENS. 5 
* By Gis,—] U rather imagine it ſhould be read, 
By Cs, 


That is, by St. Cecily. Jounson, 


by Saint Charity, ] Saint Charity is a known ſaint among 
the Roman Catholics. Spenſer mentions her, Eclog. 5. 2 56: 

„ Ah dear lord, and ſweet Saint Charity !” 
] find, by G:/7z, uſed as an adjuration, both by Gaſcoigne in his 
Poems, by Preſton in his Camby/es, and in the comedy of See me, 
and ſee me not, 1618. 

„% By Ge I ſwear, were l ſo fairly wed.” &c, 
Again in X. Edward I. 1999: 

% By Gig, fair lords, ere many daies be paſt,” &c. 
Again, in Heywood's 23d Epigram, Fourth Hundred: 

« Nay, by Gis, he looketh on you maiſter, quoth he.“ 
Again, in The Downfall of Rob. E. of Huntington, 1601 : 

„ Therefore, ſweet maſter, for Saint Charity.” 

| STEEVENS, 
In the ſcene between the baſtard Faulconbridge, and the fnars 

and nunne in the firſt part of The troubleſome Raigne of King John, 
(edit. 1779, p. 256 &c.) the nunne ſwears & Gis, and the friers 
pray to Saint Withold (another obſolete ſaint mentioned in A 
Lear, act iii. Vol. IX. p. $08.) and adjure him by Saint Cha 
ritie to hear them. BLACksTONE. 

By Gets | | 

There is not the leaſt mention of any ſaint whoſe name cor- 

reſpond: with this, either in the Roman Calendar, the ſervice in 
Uſum Sarum, or in the Benedictionary of Biſhop Athelwold. I 


belief the word to be only a corrupted abbreviation of 7e/us, the 


letters J. H. S. being anciently all that was ſet down to denote 
that ſacred name, on altars, the covers of books, &c. RIDLEY- 

3 By cock.] This is likewiſe a corruption of the ſacred name. 
Many inſtances of it are given in a note at the beginning of the 
gth Act of the Second Part of King Henry IV. STEEVENS» 
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Quoth ſhe, before you tumbled me, 

You promis'd me to wed: He anſwers *. 
So would EP ha” done, by yonder ſun, 
An thou haſt not come to my bed, 


King. How lo hath ſhe been thus ? 

Oph. I hope, all will be well. We muſt be pa- 
tient : but I cannot choole but weep, to think, they 
ſhould lay him Y the cold ground : My brother ſhall 
know of it, and ſo I thank you for your good counlel. 
Come, my coach ! Good night, ladies; good night, 
ſweet ladies: good night, good night. [ Exit. 
King. Follow her cloſe; give her good watch, I 

pray you. | [ Exit Horatio. 
Oh this is the poiſon of deep grief; it ſprings 
All from her father's death: And now behold, O 
Gertrude, Gertrude, | 
When ſorrows come, they come not ſingle ſpies, 
But in battalions ! Firſt, her father ſlain ; 
Next, your ſon gone ; and he moſt violent author 
Ot his own juſt remove : The people muddy'd, 
Thick and unwholeſome in their thoughts, and 
whiſpers, 
For good Polonius? death; and we have done © but 
greenly, 3 
In hugger-mugger to inter him: Poor Ophelia 
e | Divided 


He anſwers.) Theſe words I have added from the quartos. 
| | STEEVENS. 

Come, my coach ! good night, ladies; good night.) In Mar- 
low's {amburlaine, 1591, Zabina in her frenzy uſes the ſame ex- 
preſſion: > "SIE: ” 
I come.” MIO E. 

.* ——but greenly,] But wnſtilfully ; with greenne/s ; that is 
without maturity of judgment. JoHwsoN. i ; 


' In hugger-mugger to inter him; —] All the modern editions | 


that I have conſulted, giveit, 
[1 private to inter bim. | | 2 
1 hat the words now replaced are better, I do not undertake to 
Lore; it is ſufficient that * are Shakſpeare's: if phraſeology 
8 3 ” 


Hell make ready my coach, my chair, my jewels. I come, 
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Divided from herſelf, and her fair judgment; 
Without the which we are pictures, or mere beaſts. 


= . 


Laſt, and as much containing as all theſe, 

Her brother is in ſecret came from France: 

Feeds on his wonder, keeps himſelf in clouds, 

And wants not buzzers to infect his ear 

With peſtilent ſpeeches of his father's death ; 

s Wherein neceſſity, of matter beggar d, 

Will nothing ſtick our perſon to arraign 

In ear and ear. O my dear Gertrude, this, 

Like to a murdering piece, in many places 

Gives me ſuperfluous death! [4 noiſe within. 
4 | Queen. 


is to be changed as words grow uncouth by diſuſe, or groſs by 
vulgarity, the hiſtory of every language will be loſt; we thall no 
longer have the words of any author ; and, as theſe alterations 
will be often unſkilfully made, we ſhall in time have very little 
of his meaning. Joꝝx so . | | 
This expreſſion is uſed in The Rewenger's Tragedy, 1609 : 

" he died like a politician 2 þ 

© In hugger-mugger.” ; 

Shakſpeare probably took the expreſſion from the following 
paſſage in Sir T. North's tranſlation of Plutarch,—* Antonius 
thinking that his body ſhould be honourably buried, and not in 

T Ingger-mugger.” | % orther | —_— 
It appears from Greene's Groundwork of Coneycatching, 1592; 
that vo bugger was to lurk about. STEEVENS. 7 Ih 
Feeds on his wonder, —] The folio rea ds, 
Keeps on his wonder, —— 
The quarto, | 
Feeds on this wonder, —— | 
Thus the true reading is picked put from between them, Haume: 
reads unneceſſarily, „„ 
| Feeds on his anger. Jonson. 
herein neceſſity, &c.] Hanmer reads, 
Whence animoſity, of matter beggar'd. 
He ſcems not to have underſtocd the connection. / verein, that 
is, in 1vhich peftilent ſpecches neceſſity, or the obligation of an accuſer 
zo ſupport bis charge, will nothing flick, &c. JOHNSON» 
v Like to a murdering piece, —] Such a piece as aſſaſſins uſe, 
with many barrels. It is neceſſary to apprehend this, to ſce he 
juſtneſs of the ſimilitude. WarBuRTON, N 
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Oucen, Alack ! what noiſe is this? 


Enter a Gentleman. 


King. Attend. Where, are my Switzers * ? Let 
them guard the door: — 
What is the matter? 
Gen. Save yourſelf, my lord; 
; The ocean, over-peering of his liſt, 
Fats not the flats with more impetuous haſte, 
Than young Laertes, in a riotous head, 
O'er- bears your officers! The rabble call him, lord; 
And, as the world were now but to begin, 
Antiquity forgot, cuſtom not known, 


The 


Like a murdering piece] This explanation of Dr. Warbur- 
ton's is right; and a paſſage in The Double Marriage of Beaumont 
and Fletcher will juſtify it: 

« And, like a murdering piece, aims not at one, 
« But all that ſtand within the dangerous level.“ 
Again, in Al“, Loft by Luft, a tragedy, by Cyril Turner, 1633: 
0 If thou tail'ſt too, the King comes with a murdering piece, 
In the rear.“ - En pv" 
Again, in 4 Fair Quarrel, by Middleton and Rowley, 1622: 
«© There is not ſuch another murdering piece 
In all the ſtock of calumny.” STEEvens. 

A murdering piece, | believe, means no more than an harque. 
buſe-or old- faſluoned muſket. In our author's time a piece was 
the common term for a gun. Florio, in his Italian ieee 
quarto, 1591, renders— “ Jira bene de archibugio”—by ** he 
thoots well in @ piece; „ and in his D:cTiONarY, 1598, Arebi- 
bugio is defined, „ a piſtol, caliver, gun, or muſket.” MALONE. 

" Mack! &c,) This ſpeech of the Queen is omitted in the 
quartos. STEEBVENSs | 4 | 

* —my Seitzers?] I have obſerved in many of our old 
Plays, that the guards attendant on Kings are called Swirzers, 
and that without any regard to the country where the ſcene lies, 
Thus in Beaumont and Fletcher*s Noble Gentleman, act iii. ſ. i. 

6:4 was it not | | 
„ Some place of gain, as clerk to the great band 
„Of marrow-bones, that people call the Swirzers ? 
Men made of beef and farcenet?” Epiros. 

3 The ocean, over-peering of his liſt,} The lifts are the barriers 
which the ſpectators of a tournament muſt not paſs, Jouxsov. 
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The ratifiers and props of every ward, | 
They cry, Chooſe we ; Laertes ſhall be king! a 
| Caps, 


Lf, in this place, only ſignifies Boundary, i, e. the ſhore, So, 
in - Heury 1. . P. 0 
6 For therein-ſhould we read 
© The very bottom and the ſoul of hope, 
« The yery li, the very utmoſt bound 
© Of all our fortunes.” ' : 
The /elvage of cloth was in both places, I believe in our author' 
thoughts. Maro. ht. 
4 The ratifiers and props of every word,] The whole tenor of 
the context is ſufficient to ſhew, that this is a miſtaken reading, 
What can antiquity and cuſtom, being the props of «words, have 
to do with the buſineſs in hand? Or what idea is conveyed by it? 
Certainly the poet wrote: | 
T he ratifiers and props of every ward. 
The meſſenger is complaining that the riotous head had overborne 
the king's officers, and then ſubjoins, that antiquity and cuſtom 
were forgot, which were the ratifiers and props of every ward, 
i. e. of every one of thoſe ſecurities that nature and law place 
about the perſon of a king. All this is rational and conſe- 
quential, WARBURTON. E 
Wich chis emendation, which was in Theobald's edition, Han- 
mer was not ſatisfied, It is indeed harſh, Hanmer tranſpoſes 
the lines, and reads, | 5 5 
| They cry, ** Chuſe we Laertes for our king;“ 
The ratifiers and props of every word, 
Caps, hands, and tongues, applaud it to the clouds. 
I think the fault may be mended at leſs expence, by reading, 
| Antiquity forgot, cuftom not known, ; 
The ratifiers and props of every weal. 
That 1s, of every government. JOHNSON. . 
7 be ratifiers and props of every word.] a word is here meant 
a declaration, or propoſal ; it is determined to this ſenſe, by the 
inference it hath to what had juſt preceded, 7 
| De rabble call him lord, &c, + : 
This acclamation, which is the word here ſpoken of, was 
made without regard to antiquity, or received cuſtom, whois 
concurrence, however, is neceſſarily required to copfer validity 
and ability in every propoſal of this kind. RevisaL. 

Sir T. Hanmer would tranſpoſe the two laſt lines. Dr. War. 
burton propoſes to read, ward; and Dr. Johnſon, wea!, inſtead 
of word. I ſhould be rather for reading, work, TYIXWEHITT. 

The ratifiers and props of every word,] In the firſt folio there 
is only a comma at the end of the above line ; and will pag 
2 
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Caps, hands, and tongues, applaud it to the clouds, 

Laertes ſhall be king, Laertes king! | | 
Queen, How cheerfully on the falſe trail they cry! 

O, this is counter, you falſe Daniſh dogs. | 
King, The doors are broke. | Noiſe within, 


Enter Laertes, with others. 


Laer. Where is this King ?— Sirs, ſtand you all 
without. 

All. No, let's come in. 

Laer. J pray you, give me leave. 


All. We will, we will. [ Exennt. 
Laer. I thank you: Keep the door. —O thou vile 
king, 


Give me my father. 

Queen. Calmly, good Laertes, 

Laer. That drop of blood, that's calm, proclaims 

me baſtard ; 

Crics, cuckold, to my father; brands the harlot 
Even here, between the chaſte * unſmirched brow 
Of my true mother. | | 

King. What is the cauſe, Laertes, 
That thy rebellion looks ſo giant-like ?— 
Let him go, Gertrude; do not fear our perſon ; 
There's ſuch divinity doth hedge a king, 
That treaſon can but peep to what it would, 
Acts little of his will.— Tell me, Laertes, 


paſſage bear this conſtruCtion ?—The rabble call him lord, and 


as if the world were now but to begin, and as if the ancient 


cuſtom of hereditary ſucceſſion were unknown, they, the ratifiers 
and props of every word he utters, cry, Let us make choice, that 
Laertes ſhall be king. ToLLET. | 

O, this is counter, ye falſe Daniſh dogs.) Hounds run counter 
when they trace the trail backwards. ons. 

* —wunſmirched brow,] i. e. clean, not defiled, To Je/mirch, 
our author uſes, act i. ſc. 5. | 

This ſeems to be an alluſion to a proverb often introduced in 
the old comedies. Thus, in the London Prodigal, 1608: —as 
true as the ſkin between any man's brews,” STEEVENS. 

Why 


| 
| 
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Why thou art thus incens'd; — Let him ga 
4 trude ; lun 80, Ger. 
Speak, man. 
Laer. Where is my father? 
King. Dead. wo 
Queen. But not by him. 
King. Let him demand his fill. 
Laer. How came he dead? I'll not be juggled 
with: W ents 8 
To hell, allegiance ! vows, to the blackeſt devil! 
Conſcience, and grace, to the profoundeſt pit ! 
J dare damnation : To this point I ſtand. — 
That both the worlds I give to negligence, 
Let come what comes; only I'll be reveng'd 
Moſt throughly for my father. 
King. Who ſhall ſtay yau? 
Laer. My will, nat all the world's: 
And, for my means, I'll huſband them ſo well, 
They ſhall go far with little. 
King. Good Laertes, | G 
If you defire to know the certainty 
Of your dear father's death, is't writ in your revenge, 
That, fweep-ſtake, you will draw both friend and foe, 
Winner and loſer ? | 
FZacr. None but his enemies. 
King. Will you know them then ? 
Laer. To his good friends thus wide I'll ope my 
arms; | * 
And, like the kind life-rend'ring pelican *, 
Repaſt them with my blood. 


5 Herrend'ring pelican, ] So, in the ancient Interlude of Na- 
„ , bl. 1. no date: | | 
« Who taught the cok hys watche-howres to obſerve, 
« And ſyng of corage wyth ſhryll throte on hye ? 
« Who taught the pellycarn her tender hart to carve ? 
4% For ſhe nolde ſuffer her byrdys to dye? 
It is almoſt needleſs to add that this account of che bird is enitely 
tabulous, STEEVENS. = 
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King. Why, now you ſpeak f 
Like a good child, and a true gentleman, 
That I am guiltleſs of your father's death, 
And am moſt ſenſible in grief for it, 
It ſhall as level 7 to your judgment pear, 


As day does to your eye. 
Crowd within. Let her come in, 


Laer. How now! what noiſe is that? 


Enter Ophelia, fantaſtically dreſs'd with flraws and 
e flowers. | 


O heat, dry up my brains! tears, ſeven times ſalt, 
Burn out the ſenſe. and virtue of mine eye : 
By heaven, thy madneſs ſhall be pay'd with weight, 
Till our ſcale turn the beam. O roſe of May! 
Dear maid, kind fiſter, ſweet Ophelia !— 

O heavens ! is't poſfible, a young maid's wits 
Should be as mortal as an old man's life ? 
Nature is fine in love: and, where 'tis fine, 


It 


7 — fo your judgment i pear,] So the quarto; the folio, and all 
the later editions, read: 
to your judgment pierce, 
leſs intelligibly. JoansoN, | 
This eliſion of the verb to appear, is common to Beaumont and 
Fletcher, So, in The Maid in the Mil: They *prar ſo hand- 
ſomely, I will go forward.” | 
Again, | 
And where they *zear ſo excellent in little, 
© They will but flame in great.” STEEVENS. 
Nature is fine in love : and, where "tis fine, 
J Jem four precious in/lance of itſelf 
After the thing it loves.) Theſe lines are not in the quarto, 
and might have been omitted in the folio without great loſs, for 
they are obſcure and affected; but, I think, they require no emen- 
dation. Love (ſays Laertes) is the paſſion by which nature is mo? 
exalted and refined; and as ſubſtances, refined and ſubtiliſed, eaſily 
obey any impulſe, or follow any attraction, ſome part of nature, 


ſo purified and refined, flies off after the attracting object, after the 
thing it loves, | 


As 
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It ſends ſome precious inſtance of itſelf 
After the thing it loves. 


Oph. They bore him bare-fac'd on the bier; 
Hey no nonny, nonny hey nonny : 
And on his grave rain'd many a tear; — 


Fare you well, my dove! 

Laer. Hadſt thou thy wits, and didſt perſuade re. 
venge, TY 

It could not move thus, 

Oph. You mult fing, Down a-down', an you call 
him a- deton- a. 

0, how the wheel becomes it! It is the falſe ſteward 

that ſtole his maſter's daughter, ; 


| Laer. 
As into air the purer ſpirits flow, 
And ſeparate from their kindred dregs below, 
So flew 8 | Jounsow, 
The meaning of the 27 may be— that her wits, like the 
ſpirit of fine eflences, flew off or evaporated, STztvens, | 
9 They bore him bare-fac'd on the bier, &c.] So, in Chaucer's 
Kiighte's Tale, late edit. ver. 2879: 
& He laid him bare the viſage on the bere, 
„ Therwith he wept that pitee was to here.” Srezvens. 
1 — fins, Down a=down, ] Perhaps Shakſpearealludes to Phe:'s 
Sonnet, by Tho. Lodge, which the reader may find in England's 
Helicon, 1614: | 
© obne a=doxwne, | 
'Thus Phillis ſung, 
By fancy once diſtreſſed : &c. 
And ſo ling, I, with downe a-downe, &c.“ 
Doron a-down is likewiſe the burthen of a ſong in the Three Ladic: 
of London, 1584, and perhaps common to many others. STEEVENS. 
2 O how the wheel becomes it!] We ſhould read wweal. She is 
now rambling on the ballad of the ſteward and his lord's daughter. 
And in theſe words ſpeaks of the ſtate he aſſumed. War BurToN, 
I do not ſee why «veal is beiter than wheel, The ſtory alluded 
to I do not know; but perhaps the lady ſtolen by the ſteward was 
reduced to pin. JONSON, : 

You muſt ſing, Down a=down, &c. 

O how the wheel becomes it!—)] The wheel may mean 
no more than the burthen of the ſong, which ſhe had juſt repeated, 
and as ſuch was formerly uſed. I met with the following ob- 
ſervation in an old quarto black letter book, publiſhed before the 
time of Shakſpeare, The 
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Laer. This nothing's more than matter. 
Oph. There's roſemary, that's for remembrance; 
ray you, love, remember: and there is panſies, 
that's for thoughts. 
| Laer. 


The ſong was accounted a good one, thogh it was not moche 
« graced by the xvheele, which in lo wiſe accorded with the ſubject 
« matter thereof.” 

I quote this from memory, and from a book, of which I 
cannot recollect the exact title or date; but the paſſage was 
in a preface to ſome ſongs or ſonnets. I well remember to 
have met with the word in the ſame ſenſe in other old books. 

Rota, however, as I am informed, is the ancient muſical term 
in Latin, for the burden of a ſong. 

The ballad, alluded to by Ophelia, 1s perhaps entered on the 
books of the Stationers* Company. October 1580. Four ballades 
of the Lord of Lorn aud the Falſe Stexvard, &c.” SrEREKVENs. 

O, how the wheel becomes it!] I am inclined to think that 
ao heel is here uſed in its ordinary ſenſe, and that theſe words al- 
lude to the occupation of the girl who is fuppoſed to ſing the 
ſong quoted by Ophelia, —The following lines in Hall's Vrgi- 
demiarum, 1597, appear to me to add ſome ſupport to this inter- 
pretation: 

% Some drunken rimer thinks his time well ſpent, 
„If he can live to ſee his name in print; 

* Who when he 1s once fleſhed to the preſſe, 

© And ſees his handſelle have ſuch faire ſucceſle, 
© Sung to the wheele, and ſung unto the payle, 

« He ſends forth thraves of ballads to the ſale.“ 

Our author likewiſe furniſhes an authority to the ſame pur- 
poſe. Twelfth Night, act ii. {ce 4: 

6 Come, the /ozg we had laſt night :— 
The ſpinſters and the knitters in the ſun 
Do uſe to charnt it.“ | 

A muſical antiquary may perhaps contend, that the contro- 
verted words of thegtext allude to an ancient inſtrument mention- 
ed by Chaucer, and called by him a rote, by others a vielle; 
which was played upon by the friction of a <vheel. 

It is likewiſe enumerated with other inſtruments in the old 
metrical romance, called, The Sure of low Degree, bl. I.: 

here was myrth 3 melodye, 


* With harpe, getron and ſautry, 
With rote, ribible, and clokarde, 
* With pypes, organ, and bumbard.” MarLovne. 
3 There's reſemary, that's for remembrance : and there's panſics, 
that's for thoughts.) There is probably ſome mythology in the 
8 choice 
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Laer. A document in madneſs; thoughts and re- 
membrance fitted. | | 


Opb. There's fennel for you, and columbines “; 
There's 


choice of theſe herbs, but I cannot explain it. Panfes is for 
eoughts, becauſe of its name, Penſces ; but why roſemary indicates 
remembrance, except that it is an ever-green, and carried at fune- 
rals, I have not diſcovered, Joarson, 

So, in Al Fools, a comedy, by Chapman, 1605: 

„% What flowers are theſe ?— 
he Pane this. 
& O, that's for lovers? thoughts !” 

Roſemary was anciently ſuppoſed to ſtrengthen the memory, and 
was not only carried at funerals, but worn at weddings, as appears 
from a paſlage in Beaumont and Fletcher's Elder Brother, act iii, 
And from another in Ram-Alley, or Merry Tricks, 1611 : 

„- will I be awed this morning, 
* Thou ſhalt not be there, nor once be graced 

With a piece of roſemary.” 

Again, in the Noble Spaniſh Soldier, 1634: I meet few but are 
fuck with r9/emary: every one aſked me who was to be married.” 

Again, in Green's Newer too late, 1616 : „“ — ſhe hath given 
thee a noſegay of flowers, wherein as a top-gallant for all the 
reſt, is fet in ro/emary for remembrance.” 

Again, in 4 Dialogue between Nature and the Phenix, by R. 
Cheſter, 1601: 
«© There's reſemarie, the Arabians juſtifie 
„ (Phyſitions of exceeding perfect ſkill) 
„ Tt comforteth the braine and memoric, &c." 
STEEVBNS, 
+ There's fennel for you, and columbines:] Greene, in his 2»; 


for an Upftart Courtier, 1620, calls fennel, women's weeds : ** fit 


generally for that ſex, fith while they are maidens, they wiſh 
wantonly.” 


Among Turberwile's Epitaphes, &c. p. 42, b. 1 likewiſe find 


the following mention of fern : 


« Your fezell did declare 
* (As ſimple men can ſhowe) 
% That flattrie in my breaſt I bare 
e Where friendſhip ought to grow.“ 

T know not of what columbires were ſuppoſed to be emble- 
matical. They are again mentioned in A Fools, by Chapman, 
1605: 
; „% What's that ?—a columbine ? 


© No: flower g t in my garden.” 
it No: that thanks flower grows not in my ga Gerard, 
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There's rue for you ; and here's ſome for me: 
we may call it, herb of grace o Sundays: —“ you 
2 may 


Gerard, however, and other herbaliſts, impute few, if any, vir- 
tues to them; and they may therefore be ſtyled hn, becauſe 
they appear to make no grateful return for their creation. 
Again, in the 15th Song of Drayton's Polyolb;on : 

® « The columbine amongſt, they ſparingly do ſet.” 
From the Caltha Poctarum, 1559, it ſhould ſeem as if this flower 
was the emblem of cuckoldom : | 

« - the blew cornuted columbine, 

« Like to the crooked horns of Acheloy.” STEEvens. 
Columbine was an emblem of cuckoldom, on account of the 
horns of its nectaria, which are remarkable in this plant. Sce 
Aquilegia, in Linnzus's Genera, 684. 8. W. 

5 There's rue for yon; — aud here's ſome for me: - may call it 
herb of grace o'Sundays ] Herb of grace is the name the country 
people give to rue. And the reaſon is, becauſe that herb was A 
principal ingrediert in the potion which the Romitſh prieſts uſed to 
force the poſſeſſed to ſwallow down when they exorciſed them. 
Now theſe exorciſms being performed generally on a Sunday, in 
the church before the whole congregation, 1s the reaſon why ſhe 
ſays, we may call it herb of grace o Sundays. Sandys tells us, that at 
Grand Cairo there is a ſpecies of rue much in requeſt, with which 
the inhabitants perfume themſelves, not 2 as a preſervative 
againſt infection, but as very powerful againſt evil ſpirits. And 
the cabaliſtic Gaffarel pretends to have diſcovered the reaſon of 
its virtue, La ſemence de rue ot faifle comme une croix, et Oeft para- 
venture la cauſe qu'elle a tant de vertu contre les paſſedex, et = PEglife 
en ſert en les exorciſant. It was on the ſame ora e that the 
Greeks called ſulphur, Yr, becauſe of its uſe in their ſuperſtitious 
purgations by fire. Which too the Romiſh prieſts employ to 
tumigate in their exorciſms; and on that account hallow or con- 
ſecrate it. WARBURTON. | . 
There's rue for you; and here's ſome for me, &c.) I believe 
there is a quibble meant in this paſſage; rae anciently fignitying 
the ſame as Ruth, i. e. ſorrow, Ophelia gives the queen ſome, 
and keeps a proportion of it for herſelf. There is the ſame kind 
of play with the ſame word in King Richard the Second. 
Herb of grace is one of the titles which Tacca gives to Villiam 
Rufus, in Decker”s Satiromaſtix. I ſuppoſe the firſt ſyllable of the 
ſurname Refus introduced the quibble, | 
* Docfor Do- good's Directions, an ancient ballad, is the ſame 
auluhon: aol | 1 
If a man have light fingers that he cannot charme, 
* Which will pick men's pockets, and do ſuch like 
harme, | 
He 


— 
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may wear your rue with a difference. There'; , 
daiſy :—I would give you ſome violets : but they 
wither'd all, when my father died :—They ſay 1. 
made a goed end. — ; 


7 For bonny ſweet Robin is all My joy. — 


Laer. Thought, and affliction, paſſion, hell itſelf 
She turns to favour, and to prettineſs. s 


Oph. Aud will he not come again ? 
And will he not come again ? 
No, no, he is dead, 
Go to thy death-bed, 
He never will come again, 


His beard was as white as ſnow, 
All flaxen was his poll : 
He is gone, be is gone, 
And we caſt away moan ;- 
God a mercy on his ſoul ! 
And 


«© He muſt be let blood, in a ſcarf weare his arme, 
„ And drink the herb grace in a poſſet luke-warme."” 
STEEVENS, 

5 You may wear your rue with a difference.] This ſeems to 
refer to the rules of heraldry, where the younger brothers of a 
family bear the ſame arms at a difference, or mark of diſtinction. 
So, in Holinſhed's Reign of King Richard IL. p. 443 : becauſe 
he was the youngeſt of the Spenſers, he bare a border gules for a 
difference." 

There may, however, be ſomewhat more implied here than is 
expreſſed, You, madam (ſays Ophelia to the Queen), may call 

your RUE by its Sunday name, HERB OF GRACE, and ſo wear it with 
a difference to diflinguiſh it from mine, which can never be any thing 
but merely RUE, i. e. ſorrow, STEEVENS. 


7 For bonny fevect Robin is all my joy, —] This is part of an 


old ſong, mentioned likewiſe by Beaumont and Fletcher. T 
Noble Kinſmen, act iv. ic. 1: | 
6 I can fing the broom, 
« And Bonny Robin.” | | f 
In the books of the Stationers' Company, 26 April, 1594, !i 
entered A ballad, intituled, A doleful adewe to the laſt Erle of 
Parbie, to the tune of Bonay ſevert Robin. STEEVENS:s _ 
5 His beard was as white as ſnow, &c.] This, and ſeveral cit- 
cumſtances i 


in the character of Ophelia, ſeem to have been ry 
cu 


\ 
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And of all chriſtian ſouls! I pray God. God be 

| wi'you. | [ Exit Oph. 
Laer. Do you ſee this, O God ? © 00543 7. OR 

King. Laertes, I muſt common with your grief, 
Or von deny me right. Go but apart, | 
Make choice of whom your wiſeſt friends you will, 
And they ſhall hear and judge *twixt you and me: 
If by direct or by collateral hand 


They find us touch'd, we will our kingdom give, 
Our crown, our life, and all that we call ours, 
o vou in ſatisfaction; but, if not, 
ge you content to lend your patience to us, 
And we ſhall jointly labour with your ſoul 
To give 1t due content. 

Laer. Let this be ſo ; 
His means of death, his obſcure funeral, 
No trophy, ſword, nor hatchment o'er his bones, 
No noble rite, nor formal oftentation,— 
Cry to be heard, as 'twere from heaven to earth, 
That I muſt call't in queſtion, » bt; 


King. 


culed in Eaftxvard Hoe, a comedy written by Ben Jonſon, Chap- 
man, and Marſton, printed 1605, act iii: 
„ His head as white as milt, 
« All flaxen was his hair 
„% But now he's dead, 
% Ant laid in bis bed, 
Aud never will come again. 
God be at your labour!” SrEREvENsS. 
9 God a'mercy on his ſoul! | | 
And of all Chriftian ſouls !] This is the common concluſion 
to many of the ancient monumental inſcriptions: See Weever's 
Funeral Monuments, p. 657, 688. Berthelette, the publiſher of 
Gower's Confeffio Amantis, 1554, ſpeaking firſt of the funeral of 
Chaucer, and then of Gower, ſays, „ he lieth buried in the 
movalterie of Seynt Peter's at Weſtminſter, &c. On «whoſe ſoules 
and all chriſlen, Jeſu Have mercie.” SrEEVENs. 
common -] Should not the king ſay, ** Laertes, I muſt 
commune with your grief, &c.?” Hexnpexson. 
No trophy, fword, or hatchment—] It was the cuſtom, in the 
nes of our author, to hang a ſword over the grave of a knight, 
: > Jonxgon, 
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King. So you ſhall ; | | 
And, where the offence is, let the great axe fall. 
I pray you, go with me. J Exeust. 

8 
Another Room. 


Enter Horatio, with a Servant. 


Hor. What are they, that would ſpeak with me! 
Serv. Sailors, fir ; | 
They ſay, they have letters for you, 
Hor. Let them come in.— 
I do not know from what part of the world 
I ſhould be greeted, if not from lord Hamlet. 


Enter Sailors. 

Sail. God bleſs you, ſir. 
Hor. Let him bleſs thee too.- 
Sail. He ſhall, fir, an't pleaſe him. There's a 
letter for you, fir : it comes from the embaſlador 


that was bound for England ; if your name be Ho- 
ratio, as I am let to know it 1s. 


Horatio reads the letter. 


HORATIO, whea thou halt have overlook'd this, 
give theſe fellows ſome means to the Ring ; they have 
letters for him. Ere we were 1wo days old at ſea, 
pirate of very warlike appointment gave us chai : 


* 

No trophy, ſword, nor hatchment o'er his bones,] This practice is 
uniformly kept up to this day. Not only the ſword, but the 
helmet gauntlet, ſpurs, and taburd Ci. e. a coat whereon the 
armorial enſigns were anciently depicted, from whence the term 
coat of armour) are hung over the grave of every knight. 

| Sir J. HawKINs 

ef And where the offence is, let the great axe fall.] We ſhout 
read, 
e the great tax fall, 
i. e. penalty, puniſliment. WaRBURTON., 
Fall correſponds better to ave. Jouxsox. 


I 


Finding 
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Finding ourſelves too flow of ſail, we put on a com- 
pelld valour ; and in the grapple I boarded them : on 
the inflant, they got clear of our ſhip; ſo J alone be- 
came their priſoner. They have dealt with me like 
thieves of mercy 3 but they knew what they did ; I am 
/o do a good turn for them. Let the king have the 
letters I have ſent 3 and repair thou to me with as 
much haſte as thou would'ſt fly death. I have words 
to ſprak in thine ear, will make thee dumb ; yet are they 
much too light * for the bore of the matter. Theſe 
good fellows Twill bring thee where I am. Roſencrantz 
and Guildenflern hold their courſe for England: of 
them I have much to tell thee, Farewetl. | 


He that thou knoweſt thine, Hamlet. 


Come, I will make you way for theſe your letters 
And do't the ſpeedier, that you may direct me 
To him from whom you brought them. ¶Exeunt. 


. 
Another Room. 


Enter King, and Laertes. 


King. Now muſt your conſcience my acquittance 
cal, 

And you muſt put me in your heart for friend ; 
Sith you have heard, and with a knowing ear, 
That he, which hath your noble father ſlain, 
Purſu'd my life. 

Laer. It well appears: But tell me, 
Why you proceeded not againſt theſe feats, 
So crimeful and ſo capital in nature, 
As by your ſafety, greatneſs, wiſdom, all things elſes 
You mainly were ſtirr'd up? | 


3 for the bore of the matter] The bore is the caliber of a gun, 


or the capacity of the barrel. The matter (ſays Hamlet) won 
«ry beavier words, Jon xsox. 


Hh2 | | | | King. 
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King, O, for two ſpecial reaſons ; 
Which may to you, perhaps, ſeem much unfiney'; 
And yet to me they are ſtrong, The queen, his 
mother, ; 
Lives almoſt by his looks ; and for myſelf, 
(My virtue, or my plague, be it either which) 
She is ſo conjunctive to my life and ſoul, 
That, as the ſtar moves not but in his ſphere, 
I could not but by her. The other motive, 
Why to a public count I might not go, 
Is, the great love * the general gender bear him: 
Who, dipping all his faults in their affection, 
5 Would, like the ſpring that turneth wood to fone, 
Convert his gyves to graces ; ſo that my arrows, 
Too ſlightly timber'd for ſo loud a wind“, 
Would have reverted to my bow again, 
And not where I had aim'd them. 
Laer. And ſo have I a noble father loſt ; 
A ſiſter driven into deſperate terms; 
Whoſe worth, 7 if praiſes may go back again, 
Stood challenger on mount of all the age 
For her perfections: - But my revenge will come, 
King. Break not your ſleeps for that: you mull 
not think, 


he general geader] The common race of the people, 

Lo Jou xsow. 

5 Work, like the ſpring -] This ſimile is neither very ſeaſon. 
able in the deep intereſt of this converſation, nor very aecurately 
applied. If the ring had changed baſe metals to gold, the 
thought had been more proper. Joux sow. 

The folio, inſtead of—:vork, reads —woulds STEFVENS« 

6 —for ſo loud a wind] Thus the foo, One of the quartos 
reads—for fo J,, arm'd. If theſe words have any meaning, ft 
ſhould ſeem to be The inſtruments of offence I employ, wou'd 

have proved too weak to injure one who is fo loved and arm d by 
the affection of the people. Their love, like armour, would re- 
vert the arrow to the bow. STEEVENS. ; 

7 — if praiſes. may ga back again,] It I may praiſe what has 


Hheen, but is now to be found no more, Jou x80N, 


That 
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That we are made of ſtuff fo flat and dull, 

That we Can let our beard be ſhook with danger ?, 
And think it paſtime. You ſhortly ſhall hear more: 
| 1ov'd your father, and we love ourſelf ; 

And that, I hope, will teach you to imagine, — 
How now? what news?? = 


Enter a Meſſenger, 


Me. Letters, my lord, from Hamlet“: 

This to your majeſty ; this to the queen. 

Kig. From Hamlet! Who brought them? 
Me. Sailors, my lord, they ſay: I ſaw them not; 
They were given me by Claudio, he receiv d them 
Of him that brought them“. 
King. Laertes, you ſhall hear them : | 
Leave us | [ Exit 22 


HIGH and mighty, you ſball know, J am ſet naked 
on your kingdom.  To-morrow ſhall J beg leave to 
ſee your kinglv eyes : when I fhall, firſt aſking your 
pardon thereunto, recount . the occaſion of my paar and 
more ſtrange return. Iamlet. 


What ſhould this mean? Are all the reſt come back? 
Or is it ſome abuſe, and no ſuch thing? 

L1zer. Know you the hand? | 

King. *Tis Hamlet's character. Naked, 

And, in a poſtſcript here, he ſays, alone: 

Can you adviſe me ? | 


3 That cue can let our beard be ſhook with dang er * t is wonder- 
ful that none of the advocates for the learning of Shakſpeare have 
told us that this line is imitated from Perſius, Sat, 2 : 

* {dcirco ſlolidam præbet tibi vellers barbam 

« Tupiter 7” STESVENS, 

5 Howvz now? &c,)] Omitted in the quartos. TrroBaLD, 
Letter, &c.) Omitted in the quartos. STEEvens. 

* Of him that brought them.] I have reſtored this hemiſtich 
tom the quartos. STEEVENS» ; 255 
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Laer. I am loſt in it, my lord. But let him come: 
It warms the very ſickneſs in my heart, : 
That I ſhall live and tell him to his teeth, 
Thus dida:ft thou. 

King. It it be fo, Laertes,— 
As how ſhould it be ſo ?—how otherwiſe }— 
Will you be rul'd by me? 

Laer. Ay, my lord; 0 
So you will not o'er- rule me to a peace. 

King. To thine own peace. If he be now re. 

| turn'd, 
3 As checking at his voyage, and that he means 
No more to undertake it, — I will work him 
To an exploit, now ripe in my device, 
Under the which he ſhall not chooſe but fall: 
And for his death no wind of blame ſhall breathe: 
But even his mother ſhall uncharge the practice, 
And call it, accident. 

Laer.“ My lord, I will be ruPd; 
The rather, if you could deviſe it fo, 
That I might be the organ. 

King. It falls right. 
You have been talk'd of fince your travel much, 
And that in Hamlet's hearing, for a quality 

herein, they ſay, you ſhine : your ſum of parts 

id not together pluck ſuch envy from him, 


3 As liking not His woyage,—] The folio, 
As checking at his g . | 

Checking is, I think, the beſt reading. The phraſe is from fal- 

conry ; and may be juſtified from the e paſſage in Hide 

Elioſto Libidinoſo, 1606: For who knows not, quoth ſhe, 

that this hawk, which comes now ſo fair to the fiſt, may to- mor. 
row check at the lure ?” | 

Again, in G, Whetſtone's Caſtle of Delight, 1576: 

% But as the-hawke, to gad which knowes the way, 

© Will hardly leave to checke at carren crowes, &c.“ 

STEEVENS. 

4 Laer. ] The next fixteen lines are omitted in the folio. 

1 - - STEEVENS. 
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As did that one; and that, in my regard, 
Of the unworthieſt ſiege. | 
Laer. What part is that, my lord? 
King. A very ribband in the cap of youth, 
vet needful too; for youth no leſs becomes 
The light and careleſs livery that it wears, 
Than ſettled age his fables, and his weeds, 
* Importing health, and graveneſs.— Two months 
ſince, ö 
Here was a gentleman of Normandy,— 
I have ſeen myſelf, and ſerv'd againſt, the French, 
And they ' can well on horſeback : but this gallant 
Had witchcraft in't ; he grew unto his ſeat ; 
And to ſuch wondrous doing brought his horſe, 
As he had been incorps'd and demy-natur'd , 
With the brave beaſt : ſo far he topp'd my thought, 
That I,“ in forgery of ſhapes and tricks, 
Come ſhort of what he did, 
Laer. A Norman, was't ? 
King, A Norman. 
Laer. Upon my life, Lamond. 
King. The very ſame. 5 | 
Laer. J know him well: he is the brooch, indeed, 
And-gem of all the nation. 
King. He made confeſſion of you; 


5 Of the unzvorthieft ſiege.] Of the loweſt rank. Szege; for ſeat, 
Flace, Jan xso 2 
So, in Othello: I fetch my birth 
From men of royal fiege.” STERVENS. 
* Importing health and gravene/i.—)] But a warm furr'd gown 
rather implics ſickneſs than health, Shakſpeare wrote, 
Importing wealth and gravene/s.— 
i. e. that the wearers are rich burghers and magiſtrates. 
WARBURTON. 
{mporting here may be, not inferring by logical-conſequence, 
but producing by phy ſical effect, A young man regards ſhow in 
his dreſs, an old man, health. Jon x$0n. 
Can.] The folio reads ran. HgexDer3on. 
— i forgery of ſhapes and tricks.) I could not contrive ſa 
many proots of dexterity as he could perform. JonxsOx. 
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And gave you ſuch a maſterly report, 
For art and exerciſe * in your defence, 
And for your rapier moſt eſpecial, 
That he cried out, Twould be a fight indeed, 
If one could match you: the ſcrimers of their 
nation, | | 
He ſwore, had neither motion, guard, nor eye, 
It you oppos'd them : Sir, this report of his 
Did Hamlet ſo envenom with his envy, 
That he could nothing do, but wiſh and be 
Your ſudden coming o'er, to play with him, 
Now out of this, 5 7 
Laer. What out of this, my lord? 
King. Laertes, was your father dear to you? 
Or are you like the painting of a ſorrow, 
A face without a heart? a 
Laer. Why aſk you this ? 
King. Not that I think, you did not love your 
father; 
But that I know, love is begun by time; 
And that I ſee, in paſſages of proof, 
Time qualifies the ſpark and fire of it. 
There lives * within the very flame of love 
A kind of wick, or ſnuff, that will abate it; 
And nothing is at a like goodneſs ſtill; 


i your deſeuce,] That is, in the ſcience of defence. 
| Jonxsox. 
9 the ſcrimers—] The fencerss JOHNtON. | 
This paſſage is not in the folio. SrEE VERS. i 
1 —love is begun by time;] This is obſcure. The meaning 
may be, love is not innate in us, and co-effential to our nature, 
but begins at a certain time from ſome external cauſe, and be- 
ing always ſubje& to the operations of time, ſuffers change and 
diminution. JoHNSON, | | : 
D paſſages of proof,] In tranſactions of daily experience. 
3 ü | | Jon uso. 
3 There lives, &c. ] The next ten lines are not in the folio. 
” | : TIED OT EEVENS» 
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4 oodneſs, growing to a pleuriſy, 

= i his own 55 much : That we would do, 
We ſhould do when we would; for this would changes, 
And hath abatements and delays as many, 

As there are tongues, are hands, are accidents ; 


And then this /bould is like a ſpendthrift ſigh 


For goodugſi, growing to a pleuriſy] I would believe, for the 
honour of Shakſpeare, that he wrote plethory. But I obſerve the 
dramatic writers of that time frequently call a fulneſs of blood a 
pleuriſys as if it came, not from f, but from lus pluris. 

| VARBURTON» 

I think the word ſhould be ſpelt uri This paſſage is 
fully explained by one in Maſcal's treatiſe on Cattle, 1662. p. 
187. *© Againſt the blood, or pluriſie of blood. The diſeaſe of 
blood is, ſome young horſes will feed, and being fat will 7ucreaſe 
blood, and ſo grow to a plurific, and die thereot if he have not 
help.” TOLLET. 

5 And then this ſhould is lite a ſpendthrift's ſigh 
That hurts hy cafing —] This nonſenſe ſhould be read thus 

And then this ſhould is like a fpendthrift”s fign 

T hat hurts by eafing 3 | 
7. c. though a ſpendthrift's entering into bonds or mortgages 
vives him a preſent relief from his ſtraits, yet it ends in much 
greater diſtreſſes. The application is, If you neglect a fair op- 
portunity now, when it may be done with eaſe and ſafety, time 
may throw ſo many difficulties in your way, that, in order to 
ſurmount them, you muſt put your whole fortune into hazard. 

| WARBURTON. 

This conjecture is ſo ingenious, that it can hardly be oppoſed, 
but with the ſame reluctance as the bow is drawn againſt a hero 
whoſe virtues the archer holds in veneration. Here may be ap- 
plicd what Voltaire writes to the empreſs : | 
| Le genereux Frangois—— 

Te combat et admire. 
Yet this emendation, however ſpecious, is miſtaken. The ori- 
ginal reading is, not a /pendthri/?'s figh, but a ſpendthrift fg; 
a /izh that makes an unneceſſary waſte of the vital flame. It is a 
notion very prevalent, that /e impair the ſtrengh, and wear 
but the animal powers. Joh xox. 

Hence Shakſpeare, in X. Henry VI. calls them 1 

_ & —blood-confuming f2bs,” 
The idea 1s enlarged upon in Fenton's Trag ical Diſcourſes, 1579: 

Why ſtaye you not in tyme the ſource of your ſcorehing 
ſighs, that have already drayned your body of his wholeſome hu- 


moures, appointed by nature to give ſucke to the entrals and in- 
ward partes of you?? MaLoxE. | 


That 
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That hurts by cafing. But, to the quick o' the ulcers 
Hamlet comes back; What would you undertake. 
To ſhew yourſelf your father's ſon in deed: a 
More than in words? 

Laer. To cut his throat i' the church. 

King. No place, indeed, ſhould murder ſanctua. 

rize: 
Revenge ſhould have no bounds. But, good Laer. 

tes, 
Will you do this, keep cloſe within your chamber 
Hamlet, return'd, ſhall know you are come home: 
We'll put on thoſe ſhall praiſe your excellence, 
And ſet a double varniſh on the fame 
The Frenchman gave you; bring you, in fine, to. 
gether, 
And wager o'er your heads: he, being remiſs, 
Moſt generous, and free from all contriving, 
Will not peruſethe foils; fo that, with eaſe, 
Or with a little ſhuffling, you may chooſe 
A ſword unbated, and, in *a paſs of practice, 
Requite him for your father. 
Laer. 


fe he being remiſs,] He being not vigilant or cautious, 
| Johxsox. 

7 ſctwuord unbated,—] i. e. not blunted as foils are, Or, as 
one edition has it, embated or envenomed, Pore. 

There is no ſuch reading as embaitedin any edition. In Sir 
Thomas North's Tranſlation of Plutarch, is ſaid of one of the 
Metelli, that “ he ſhewed the people the cruel fight of fencers at 
unrebated \words.” STEEVENS. 7 

8 — a paſs of practice,] Practice is often by Sbakſpeare, and 
other writers, taken for an in/idious firatagem, or privy treaſon, 
a ſenſe not incongruous to this paſſage, where yet I rather be- 
lieve, that nothing more is meant than a thraſt for I. e. 

ouxsox. 


So, in Look about you, 1600 IE 
II pray God there be no practice in this change.“ 
Again, — the wan is like to die: 
« Practice, by th' mals, practice by the, &c— 
« Practice by the Lord, practice, I ſee it clear.“ 
Again, more appoſitely in our author's Tec Night, act v. 


ſc. ult. | This 
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Laer. J will do't: : 

And, for the purpoſe, I'll anoint my ſword. 

bought an unction of a mountebank, 

% mortal, that, but dip a knife in it, 

Where it draws blood, no cataplaſm ſo rare, 

Collected from all ſimples that have virtue 

Under the moon, can ſave the thing from death, 

That is but ſcratch'd withal : I'll touch my point 

With this contagion ; that, if I gall him ſlightly, 

It may be death?. : : 

King. Let's further think of this ; 

Weigh, what convenience, both of time and means, 

May fit us to our ſhape : If this ſhould fail, 

And that our drift look through our bad perform- 
ance, 

'Twere better not aſſay d; therefore, this project 

Should have a back, or ſecond, that might hold, 

If this ſhould * blaſt in proof. Soft; let me ſee : 

We'll make a folemn wager on your cunnings,— 

I ha't ; 

When in your motion you are hot and dry, 

(As make your bouts mare violent to that end) 

And that he calls for drink, I'll have prepar'd him 

A chalice 


% This practice hath moſt ſhrewdly pa/5'd upon thee,” 
TEEVENS. 

9 Itis a matter of ſurpriſe that no one of Shakſpeare's numer- 
ous and able commentators has remarked with proper warmth 
and deteſtation, the villainous-aflaſſin like treachery of Laertes 
in this horrid plot, There is the more occaſion that he ſhould be 
here pointed out an object of abhorrence, as he is a character we 
are, in ſome preceding parts of the play, led to reſpect and ad- 
mire, REMAAEs. | 

May fit us to our ſhape :] May enable us to aſſume proper 
charecers, and to act our part. Joanson. | 

*—blaft in proof.) This, I beligve, is a metaphor taken from 
a mine, which, in the proof or execution, ſometimes breaks out 
with an ineffectual bt. JoRNS0O x. 

The word proof ſhews the metaphor to be taken from the try- 
ing or proving fire-arms or cannon, which often 3/aft or bur in 
the proof. STEEVENs. | 

A have prepar'd him] Thus the folio, The quartos read, 

I'll 
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A ehalice for the nonce ; whereon but fipping, 
If he by chance eſcape your venom'd ſtuck, - 
Our purpote may hold there. But ſtay, what noiſes 3 


Enter Queen, 


How now, ſweet qucen ? 

ueen. One woe doth tread upon another's heel“, 
So faſt they follow :— Your fiſter's drown'd, Laertes, 

Laer. Drown'd ! O, where ? 

teen. There is a willow grows aſcaunt the brook”, 
That ſhews his hoar leaves in the glaſſy ſtream; 
Therewith fantaſtic garlands did the make, 
Of crow flowers, nettles, daifies, ? and long purples, 
hat 


Ill have prefer*d him. STEEvVENS, 

3 If he by chance eſcape your venom'd ſtuck, ] For fuck, read 
txck, a common name for a rapier. BLACKSTONE. 

Stuck may yet be right, So, in The Return from Parnaſſus, a 
comedy, 1606: Ay, here's a fellow, Judicio, that carried the 
deadly fucke in his pen.” Again in our author's Tael/th Night : 
4% And he gives me the fuck with ſuch a mortal motion ——,” 
The quarto of 1637, however, has the reading propoſed by fir 
William Blackſtone, MarLowe. 

4—But ftay, what noiſe?] 1 have recoyecred this from the 
quartos. STEEVENS. | 

One woe doth tread upon another*s heel,] A ſimilar thought oc- 
curs in Pericles Prince of Tyre, 1609 : | 

« One ſorrow never comes, but brings an heir 
« That may ſutceed as his inheritor. STEEVENS, 

6 —aſcaunt tbe brook, ] Thus the quartos. The folio reads, 
#/lant. Aſcaunce is interpreted in the Gloſſary to Chaucer,—o/f+ 
esu, afide, ſideways, DTEEVENS. ; 

aud long purples, ] By Jong purple is meant a plant, the 
modern botanical name of which is rei morio mas, anciently 
rtefliculus morionis. The grofer name by which it paſſes, is ſut- 
ficiently known in many parts of England, and particularly in 
the county where Shakſpeare lived, Thus far Mr. Warner. 
Mr. Collins adds, that in Suffex it is ſtill called dead men's hands; 
and that in Lyte's Herbal, 1578, its various names, too grols far 
rep«tition, are preſerved. 
| Dead men's thumbs are mentioned in an ancient bl, l. ballad, en- 
titled The Deceaſed Maiden Lover: | „ The 
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That liberal * ſhepherds give a groſſer name, 
zut our cold maids do dead men's fingers call them: 
There on the pendant boughs her coronet weeds 
Clambering to hang, an envious ſliver broke; 
When down her weedy trophies, and herſelf, 
fell in the weeping brook. Her cloaths ſpread 
wide ; 
And, mermaid-like, a while they bore her up : 
Which time, ſhe chaunted ſnatches of old tunes; 
As one incapable of her own diſtreſs, 
Or like a creature native and indu'd 
Unto that element : but long it could not be, 
Till that her garments, heayy with their drink, 
- Pull'd the poor wretch from her melodious lay 
To muddy death. 
Laer. Alas then, is ſhe drown'd ? 
Qucen. Drown'd, drown'd. | 
Lacr. Too much of water haſt thou, poor Ophe- 
lia, 5 
And thetefore I forbid my tears: But yet 
It is our trick; nature her cuſtom holds, 
Let ſhame ſay what it will: when theſe are gone, 


« Then round the meddowes did ſhe walke 
&« Catching each flower by the ſtalke, 
Such as within the meddowes grew 

«K As dead mans thumbe and hare- bell blew.“ 


3 —/iberat,] Acentious. See vol. I. 198. II. 347, 539, III. 


174. EDI rox. 


I Which time, ſhe chaunted ſnatches of old tunes;] Fletcher, in 


his Scorn ful Lady, very invidiouſly ridicules this incident; 
8 wif cen mad firſt, and if that get not pity, 
„ I'll drown myfelf to a moſt diſmal ditty.“ 
Wax BURTON. 
The quartos read “ ſnatches of old lands,” i. e. hymns, 
; - STEEVENS. 
As one incapable of her own diſirc/3,) As one baving no wnder- 
on or knowledge of her danger. See a former nete on the 
Words — | | | 
* - preaching to ſtones, 
« Would make them capable. MAL ONE. 
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The woman will be out. Adieu, niy lord! 

I have a ſpeech of fire; that fain would blaze, 

But that this folly drowns it. [ Exit 
King. Let's follow, Gertrude : ; 

How much I had to do to calm his rage ! 


Now tear I, this will give it ſtart again; 
Therefore, let's follow. [ Exenn, 
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ACT v. SCENE L 
A Church-yard. 


Enter two Clowns, with ſpades, &c. 


1 Clown. Is ſhe to be bury'd in chriſtian burial, 
that wilfully ſeeks her own ſalvation ? 
2 Clown, I tell thee, ſhe is; therefore, make her 


2 The voman <will be out.] i. e. tears will flow. So, in another of 
our author's plays: 
| And all the woman came into my eyes.“ Maronx. 
?—maie her grave ſtraight :} Make her grave from eaſt to 
weſt in a direct line parallel to the church ; not from north to 
ſouth, athwart the regular line. This, I think, is meant. 
— 52 Jonxsox. 
IT cannot think that this means any more than make her grave 
immediately, She is to be buried in chri/ian burial, and conſe- 
q_ the grave is to be made as uſual, My interpretation may 
be juſtified from the following paſſages in K. Henry V. and the 
lay before us: © We cannot lodge and board a dozen or 
4 gentlewomen who live by the prick of their needles, but 
it will be thought we keep a bawdy-houſe. fraight.” 
Again, in Hamlet, act iii. ſe. 4 : 
Pol. He will come fraight.. | | 
Again, in the Lover's Progreſs, by Beaumont and Fletcher; 
„Li. Do you fight ffraight? 
; & Clar. Yes preſently,” '* 
Again, in the Merry Wives of Wind(or : 
«© —we'll come and dreſs you Hraigbi.“ 
Again, in Othello : | : 5 
« Farewell, my Deſdgmona, I will come to thee ffraight-” 
STEEVENS- 
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rave ſtraight : the crowner hath ſat on her, and 
Ends it chriſtian burial. ; 

1 Clown. How can that be, unleſs ſhe drown'd 
herſelf in her own defence? 

> Clown, Why, tis found ſo. , 

| Clown, It muſt be ſe offendendo ; it cannot be 
eiſa For, here lies the point: If I drown myſelf 
wittingly, it argues an act: and * an act hath three 
branches 3 it is, to act, to do, and to perform : Ar- 
gal, ſhe drown'd herſelf wittingly. 

2 Clown. Nay, but here you, goodman delver. 

1 Clown. Give me leave. Here lies the water; 
good: here ſtands the man; good: If the man go 
to this water, and drown himſelf, it is, will he, 
nill he, he goes; mark you that: but if the water 
come to him, and drown him, he drowns not him- 
ſelf : Argal, he, that is not guilty of his own death, 
ſhortens not his own life. 

2 Clown, But is this law? 

1 Clown. Ay, marry 1s't ; 5 crowner's-queſt law. 


4 — an adt hath three branches; it is to act, to do, and to per- 
form.) Ridicule on ſcholaſtic diviſions without diſtinction; and 
of diſtinctions without difference. WarBuRTON, 

$ —crowner”s queſi-law.) I ſtrongly ſuſpect that this is a ridi- 
cule on the caſe of Dame Hales, reported by Plowden in his 
commentaties, as determined in 3 Eliz. 

It ſeems her huſband fir James Hales had drowned himſelf in a 
river, and the queſtion was, whether by this act a forfeiture of a 
leaſe from the dean and chapter of Canterbury, which he was poſ- 
ſeſſed of, did not accrue to the crown; an inquifition was found 
before the coroner, which found him ele de ſe, The legal and 
logical ſubtilties, ariſing 1n the courſe of the argument of this 
caſe, gave a very fair N for a ſneer at crowner”s queſt- 
law, The expreſſion, a little before, that an a&# hath three 
branches, &c. is ſo pointed an alluſion to the caſe I mention, that 
I cannot doubt but that Shakſpeare was acquainted with, and 
meant to laugh at it. - 

It may be added, that on this occafion a great deal of ſubtilty 
was uſed, to aſcertain whether fir James was the agent or the 
Fatient ; or, in other words, whether he went to the water, or the 
water came to him. The cauſe of fir James's madneſs was 


the cireumſtance of his having been the judge who condemned 
lady Jaue Gray, Sir J. Hawkins. 


2 Clorun. 
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2 Clown. Will you ha' the truth on't? If this had 
not been a gentlewoman, ſhe ſhould have bee 
bury'd out of chriſtian burial. 2 
* 1 Clown. Why, there thou ſay'ſt: And the more 
pity ; that great folk ſhould have countenance in 
this world to drown or hang themſelves, more than 
z their even chriſtian. Come; my ſpade, There is 
no ancient gentlemen but gardiners, ditchers, and 
ravemakers; they hold up Adam's profeſſion. 
2 Clown. Was he a gentleman ? 
1 Clown. He was the firſt that ever bore arms, 
2 Cloton. Why, he had none. 
1 Clown, What, art a heathen ? How doſt thou 
underſtand the ſcripture ? The ſcripture ſays, Adam 
digg'd ; Could he dig without arms? I'II put an- 
other queſtion to thee : if thou anſwer'ſt me not to 
the purpoſe, confeſs thyſelf.— | 
2 Cloton. Go to. 
I Clown, What is he, that builds ſtronger than 
either the maſon, the ſhipwright, or the carpen- 
ter ? 
2 Clown, The gallows-maker ; for that frame out- 
lives a thouſand tenants. 
1 Clown. I like thy wit well, in good faith; the 
allows does well: But how does it well? it does 
well to thoſe that do ill: now thou doſt ill, to ſay, 
the gallows is built ſtronger than the church; ar- 
gal, the gallows-may do well to thee, To't again; 
come. 


2 —their even chriſtian.] $0 all the old books, and rightly. 
An old Engliſh expreſſion for tellow-chrifiian, _ TH1RLBY. 
So, in Chaucer's Jack Upland : If freres cannot or mow not 
' excuſe *hem of theſe queſtions aſked of hem, it ſemeth that they 
be horrible giltie againſt God, and her even Chriſtian ; Kc." 
Again, in Gower, De Confeffione Amantis, ib. v. fol. 102: 
«© Of beautie ſighe he never hir even.” : 
Again, Chaucer's Perſoues Tale: ** —of his neighbour, that 1s to 
ſayn, of bischen eiten, &c.” STEEVENS. 
3 2. Clown, Þ This ſpeech, and the next as far-at—with:ut arms, 
10 in the quartos. ST EEVERS. : 
is not in the q | | 2 Clam. 


i 
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>. Clown. Who builds ſtronger than, a maſon, a 
ſhipwright, or a carpenter ? | 

1 Cloron. * Ay tell me that, and unyoke. 

2 Clown. Marry, now I can tell. 

1 Clown. Tot. a 

2 Clown: Maſs, I cannot tell. 


Enter Hamlet, and Horatio, at a diſtance. 


1 Clocon. Cudgel thy brains no more about it; fot 
our dull aſs will not mend his pace with beating: 
and, when you are aſk'd this queſtion next, ſay, a 
grave- maker; the houſes that he makes, laſt till 
doomſday. Go, get thee to Vaughan, and fetch 
me a ſtoup of liquor. [ Exit 2 Cloꝛun. 


He digs, and ſings. 


5 In youth when I did love, did love, 
Methought, it was very ſweets 
To contract, O, the time, for, ah, my behcve 


O, methought, there was * nothing meet. 


As, tell me that and unyote.] If it be not ſufficient to ſay, 
with Dr. Warburtoa, that this phraſe might be taken from huſ- 
dandry, without much depth of reading, we may produce it from 
a dittie of the workmen of Dover, preſerved in the additions to 
Hoinſhed, p. 1546. 

My bow is broke, I would wnyote, 

3 My foot is ſore, I can work no more.” Farmer. 
un, in Drayton's Polyolbion, at the end of Song I. 


« Here I'll uzyoke a while and turne my ſteeds to meet,” 


14 9” 


in the evening, and when thou doſt wnyote.” STEEVENS. 

lu youth when I did love, &c,] The three ſtanzas, ſung here 
vy the grave-digger; are extracted, with a flight variation, from a 
"me poem, called The aged Lower renounceth Love, written by 
Henry Howard earl of Surry, who ilouriſhed in the reign of 


«cculation of treaſon,  TarEoBALD. * 
—40th/13 meets Hanmer reads. 
— nothing ſo meet, JoursoNs 


Yai, X, | Ii | Thi 


Again, in P. Holland's Tranſlation of Pliny's Nat. Hiſt: p. 593: 


kivg Henry VIII. and who was beheaded in 15 47, on a {trained 
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Ham. Has this fellow no feeling of his buſineſs 
he ſings at grave-making. 

Hor. Cuſtom hath made it in him a property of 
eaſineſs. 2 1 


Ham. Tis e'en ſo: the hand of little employ. 
ment hath the daintier ſenſe. 
/ 


Clown fings. 
But age, with his ſtealing fleps, 


Hath claw'd me in his clutch, 
And hath ſhipped me into the land, 
As if had never been ſuch *. 


Ham. That ſcull had a tongue in it, and could 
ſing once: How the knave jowls it to the ground, 
as if it were Cain's jaw-bone, that did the firſt 
murder! This might be the pate of * a politician, 

| which 


The vriginal poem from which) this ſtanza is taken; Rke the 
other ſucceeding ones, is preſerved among lord Surrey's poems; 
though, as Dr. Ferey has obſerved, it is attributed td lord Vaux 
By George Gaſcoigne, See an epiſtle prefixed to one of his 
poems, printed with the reſt of his works, 1575. By others it 
is ſuppoſed to have been written by fir Thomas Wyatt, 

„, lothe that I did love; 

% Inu youth that 1 thought fu cet: 
te As time requires for my bebove 

„%% Methinks they are not mete.” 

All theſe difficulties however (ſays the Rev. Thomas Wartor, 

Hiſt. of Engliſh Pretry, vol Til. 45+) are at once adjuſted by MS, 

Harl. 1503, 25- in the Braſh Muſeum, in which we have + 
copy of Vaux's poem, beginning 7 lothe that 1 did love, with the 

tile „A dyttye or ſonnet made by the lord Vaus, in the time oi 
the noble quene Marye, repreſenting the image of death.“ 

The entire ſong is publiſhed by Dr. Percy, in the firſt volume 
of his Religues of \daciznt Engliſh Poetry. STEEVEN«. 

7 #8 if | had never been ſuch.] Thus in the orginal, 

& For age with flealing ſteps | | 
1 | Hath clawwde me with his crowch ;; 
| Hud luſty youthe axvay he lea} cs, 
% As there had bene none ſuch.” STEEVENS. _ 
— a politician—one that would circurrvent God ;] Tis cha- 


racter is finely touched. Our great hiſtorian has well Fxplaive 
| l 
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> hich this aſs now o'er-reaches ; one that would 
eircumvent God, might it not? 


Hor. It might, my lord. 
Han Or of 2 courtier; which could ſay, Good- 


morrow, ſexeet lord! How deft thou, good lord? 
This might be my lord ſuch-a-one, that prais'd my 
lord ſuch-a-one's horſe, when he meant to beg it; 
might it bot? | 

Hor. Ay, my lord. 


it in an example, where, ſpeaking of the death of cardinal Mas 
zarine, at the time of the Reſtoration, he ſays, The cardinal 
« was probably ſtruck with the wonder, if not the agony of that 
i 1ndream'd-of proſperity of our king's affairs: as if he had taken 
« jr ill, and laid it to heart, that God Almighty would bring 
« ſuch a work to paſs in Europe without his concurrence, and 
« even againſt all his machinations.” Hifory of Rebellion, book 
16, WARBURTON: : | 

)— which this aſt o'er-affices; =] The meaning is this. Peo- 
ple in office, at that time were ſo over-bearing, that Shakſpeare, 
ſp-aking of inſolence at the height, calls it, Jaſolence in office, And 
Donue ſays, 

« o 1s he, 
« M officers' rage and ſuitors* miſery 

Can aurite in jeſt.” 3 HOES 
Alluding to this character of miniſters and politicians, the ſpeaker” 
obſerves, that this inſolent officer is now 9'er-officer*d by the ſex- 
ton, who knocking his ſcull about with his ſpade, appears to be 
as inſolent in his office as they were in theirs: This 1s ſaid with 
much humour. WAR EUR TO. | | | 

In the quarto, for ver- ces is, over-reaches; which agrees 
Letter with the ſentence : it 1s a ſtrong exaggeration to remark, 
that an /i can ower-reach him who would once have tried to eir- 
c:mvent,—] believe both theſe words were Shakſpeare's. An au- 
thor in reviſing his work, when his original ideas have faded 
from his mind, and new obſeryations have produced new ſenti- 
ments, eaſily introduces images which have been more newly im- 
preſſed upon him, without obſerving their want of eongrui:y to 
the general texture of his original deſign- Joux sox. | 

The folio reads er- Hees. STEEVENS: | | | 

* This might be my lord ſuch-u ont, that prais'd my lord ſurb-as 
one's borſe, oben be meant 10 beg it;] So, in Timon of Athent; 
acti: | | 


„= my lord you gave 
© Good words the other day of a bay coufſer 
] rode on] it is yours, becauſe you lik'd it.“ STeEV ras, 
112 | Ham. 
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Ham. Why, &en fo: and now my lady worn. 
chapleſs, and knock'd about the mazzard with a ſex. 


ton's ſpade ; Here's fine revolution, an we had the 
trick to ſee't. Did theſe bones coſt no more the 


breeding, but to * play at loggats with them? mine 


ache to think on't. 


* — and now my lady vorm s;] The ſcull that was my herd 
Such-a-one's is now my lady Worm's. Jouns0Ns . 

3 lay at loggat.—] A play, in which pins are ſet Up to be 
beaten down with a bowl. Jounson, 

— to play at leggats with em ?—) This is a game played in 
ſeveral parts of England even at this time. A ſtake is fixed into 
the ground; thoſe who play, throw loggats at it, and he that is 
neareſt the ſtake, wins: I have ſeen it played in different countic; 
at their ſheep-ſheering feaſts, where the winner was entitled to 


black fleece, which he afterwards preſented to the farmer's maid 


to ſpin for the purpoſe of making a petticoat, and on condition 
2 down on the fleece to be killed by all the ruficks 
retents | 
K So Ben Jonſon, Tale of a Tub, act iv. ſc. 6: 
& Now are they toffing his legs and arms, 
% Like loggats at a pear- tree.“ 
So in an old collection of epigrams, ſatires, &c. 
« To play at loggats, nine holes, or ten pinnes.” 
Again, in Decker's 1f this be not a good Play, the Devil is in it, 
1012: | t 


. two hundred crowns ! 
& TP ve loſt as much at /oggats.”* 


It is one of the unlawful games enumerated in the ſtatute of ;; 
of Hen, VIII. SrREEVENS. . 

A loggat-ground like a ſkittle- ground is ſtrewed with aſhes, but 
is more extenſive; a bowl much larger than the jack at the 
game of bowls is thrown firſt. The pins, which I believe, are 
called loggats, are much thinner, and higher at one extremity 
than the other. The bowl being firſt thrown, the players take 
the pins up by the thinner and lighter end, and fling them to- 

- wards the bowl, and in ſuch a manner that the pin my turn once 
round in the air, and flide with the thinner extremity foremoſt 
towards the bowl. The pins are about one or two-and tienty 
inches long. BLovuwnT. 

4 For ſuch a gueſt is mect.] Thus in the original. 

« 4 picke-axe and a ſpade, 
© Aud cke a ſbrowding ſheet ; _ : 
« 4 honſe of clay for to be made, 
For ſuch a gueſt moſt meet. STEEVENS 


5 
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0 A pick-axe, and a ſpade, a ſpade, 
ie For—and a ſhrowdins ſheet : 
je O, a pit of clay for lo be made 
For ſuch a gueſt is meet“. | 
rd um. There's another: Why may not that be 
bs the ſcull of a lawyer ? Where be his quiddits 5 now, 
his quillets, h1s caſes, his tenures, and his tricks ? 
in why does he ſuffer this rude knave now to knock 
1 him about the ſconceꝰ with a dirty ſhovel, and will 
fn not tell him of his action of battery? Hum ! This 
” ſcllow might be in's time a great buyer of land, with 
ad his ſtatutes, his recognizances, his fines, his double 
on vouchers, his recoveries: Is this the fine of his fines -, 
” and the recovery of his recoveries, to have his fine 
pate full of fine dirt? will his vouchers vouch him 
no more of his purchaſes, and double ones too, than 
the length and breadth of a pair of indentures ? The 
very conveyances of his lands will hardly lye in this 
i box; and muſt the inheritor himſelf have no more? 
ha? 
Hor. Not a jot more, my lord. 
oy Lum. Is not parchment made of ſhcep-ſkins ? 
Hor. Ay, my lord, and of calves-ſkins too. 
but Ham, They are iheep, and calves, which ſeek out 
- allurance in that *, I will ſpeak to this fellow: 
ity \Whoſe grave's this, firrah ? 
abe Cloꝛon. 
10- | - 
Ince 5 Quiddits, &e. ] i. e. ſubtilties. So, in Solimap and Perſeda ;; : 
noft „Jam wiſe, but guiddits will not anſwer death.“ 
my Again, in Ram-Alley, or Merry Tricks, 1611 : 
*+ Nay, good Sir Throat, forbear your guillit; now.“ 
OTEEVENS. 
5 — the ſconce] i. e. the head, See vol. ii. p. 181. 
STEEVENS 
Is this the fine of his fines, and the recovery of his recoveries, ] 
Omitred in the quartos. STEEVENS. | 
wk * —aflurance in that] A quibble is intended. Deeds, which 


Ii z are 
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Cle von. Mine, fir, —— | 


O, a pit of clay for to be made 
For ſuch a gueſt is meet, 
Ham. I think it be thine, indeed; for thou yt 
in't. : 
Clown. You lie out on't, fir, and therefore it is not 
yours : for my part, I do not he in't, yet it is mine, 
Ham. 'Thou doſt he in't, to be in't, and fay it i; 
thine : tis for the dead, not for the quick; there. 
fore thou ly'ſt. 


Clown, Tis a quick lie, fir ; twill away again 
from me to you, hh, 

Ham. What man doſt thou dig it for? 

Clown. For no man, fir. 

Hay. What woman then? 

Clown. For none neither, 

Ham. Who is to be buried in't ? 

Clown. One, that was a woman, fir ; but, reſt her 


ſou], ſhe's dead. 
Ham. How abſolute the knave is! we muſt ſpeak 


by the card, or equivocation will undo us. By the 
lord, Horatio, theſe three years I have taken note 
of it ; * the age 15 grown ſo picked, that the toe of 

A | | the 


are uſually writtep on parchment, are called the common aſſurance 
of the kingdom. M ALONE. 

9 — by the card, — ] The card is the paper on which the dif- 
ferent points of the compaſs were deſcribed. 7o do any thing by 
the card, is, to do it with nice obſervation, Jounson, 

The card is a ſea-chart, ſtill ſo termed by mariners : and the 
word is afterwards uſed by Oſrick in the ſame ſenſe, Hamlet“ 
meaning will therefore be, we muſt ſpeak directly forxward, in « 
firaight line, plainly to the point. Remarks, 

Bo, in Macbeth: : 
« And the very ports they blow, &c. 
On the ſhipman's card.” STEEVENS, 

1 — the age is grown ſo picked. —) So ſmart, ſa ſharp, ſays 

Hanmer, very properly ; but there was, I think, about that ime, 


a picked ſhoe, that is, a. coe with a long pointed toe, in * , 
; s i, Whic 
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the peaſant comes ſo near the heel of the courtier- 
he galls his kibe. How long haſt thou been a grave” 
maker ? : 

Clown. Of all the days i' the year, I came to't that 
day that our laſt king Hamlet overcame Fortinbras. 

Ham. How long is that ſince ? 

Cloton. Cannot you tell that? every ſool can tell 
that: It was that very day * that young Hamlet was 
born ; he that is mad, and ſent into England. 

Ham. Ay, marry, why was he ſent into England ? 

Clozoa. Why, becauſe he was mad: he ſhall re- 
cover his wits there; or, it he do not, 'tis no great 
matter there, 

Ham. Why ? 

Coton. Twill not he ſeen in him there; there the 
men are as mad as he. 

Ham. How came he mad? 

Clown, Very ſtrangely, they ſav. 

Ham. How ſtrangely ? 

Corn. Faith, cen with loſing his wits. 


which the alluſion ſeems likewiſe to be made. Every mar notu is 


art; and every man now is a man of faſhion. Jon NSON. 


This faſhion of wearing ſhoes with long pointed toes was car- 
ricd to ſuch exceſs in England, that it was reſtrained at laſt by 
aroclamation ſo long ago as the fifth year of Edward IV. when it 
was ordered, ** that the beaks or pykes of ſhoes and boots ſhould 
not paſs two inches, upon pain of curſing by the clergy, and 
„ forfeiting twenty flnllings, to be paid one noble to the king, 


another to the cordwainers of London, and the third to the 


chamber of London ;—and for other countries and towns the 
* like order was taken, — Before this time, and fince the year 
„1382, the pykes of ſhoes and boots were of ſuch length, that 
© they were tain to he tied up to the knee with chains of filver, 
and gilt, or at leaſt with ſilken laces,” STEevexs, 

: that young Hamlet xvas born. By this ſcene it appears 
that Hamlet was then thirty years old,” and knew Yorick well, 
who had been dead twenty-two years. And yet in the begin- 
ning of the play he is ſpoken of as a wery young man, one that 
deſigned to go back to ſchool, i. e. to the univerſity of Wittenberg, 
The poet in the fifth act had forgot What he wrote in the firſt. 

f 3 BLuacksTONE. _ 


114 Ham. 
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Ham. Upon what ground ? 

Clown, Why, here in Denmark: I have been 
ſexton here, man, and boy, thirty years, 

Ham, How long will a man lie i“ the earth ere he 
rot? | 

Clown, Faith, if he be not rotten before he die 
(as we have many pocky corſes now-a-days, that will 
ſcarce hold the laying in) he will laſt you ſome eight 
year, or nine year : a tanner will laſt you nine year, 
Han. Why he more than another? 

Clown. Why, fir, his hide is fo tann'd with his 
trade, that he will Keep out water a great while; and 
your water is a ſore decayer of your whoreſon dead 
body. Here's a ſcull now has lain you Ythe earth 
three-and-twenty years. 

Ham, Whoſe was it? 

Clown. A whoreſon mad fellow's it was; Whoſe 
do you think it-was ? 

Ham. Nay, I know not. 

Clown, A peſtilence on him for a mad rogue! 
he pour'd a flaggon of Rheniſh on my head once, 
This fame ſcull, fir, was Yorick's ſcull, the king's 
Jeſter, 

Ham. This? £ 

Clown, E'en that. 6 

Ham. Alas, poor Yorick !—T knew him, Horatio; 
a fellow of infinite jeſt, of moſt excellent fancy: he 
hath borne me on his back a thouſand times ; and 
now, how abhorr'd in my imagination it is! mygorge 
riſes at it, Here hung thoſe lips, that I have kiſs d 
I know not how oft, Where be your gibes now ? 
your gambols ? your ſongs ? your flaſhes of merri- 
ment, that were want to ſet the table an a roar? Not 
one now, to mock your own grinning? quite-chap- 
fallen? Now get you to my lady's chamber“, and tell 


3 my lady's chamber,] Thus the folio, The quartos reads 
my lady's table, meaning, I ſuppoſe, her dreſing-table. 
yy | OTEEVENS. 
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ner, let her paint an inch thick, to this favour ſhe 
mut come; make her laugh at that, —Pr'ythee, 
Horatio, tell me one thing. 

{{cr. What's that, my lord? 

Flamm. Doſt thou think, Alexander, look'd o' this 
fſhion i' the earth? | ; 

Hor. E'en ſo. 

Ham. And ſmelt fo? pah! 

Hor. Een ſo, my lord. 

Ham. To what baſe uſes we may return, Horatio! 
Why may not imagination trace the noble duſt of 
Alexander, 'till he find it ſtopping a bung-hole ? 

Hor. Twere to confider too curiouſly, to conſider ſo, 

Ham. No, faith, not a jot; but to follow him 
thither with modeſty enough, and likelihood to lead 
ir: As thus; Alexander died, Alexander was buried, 
Alexander returneth to duſt ; the duſt is earth; of 
carth we make loam ; And why of that loam, whereto 
he was converted, might they not ſtop a beer-barrel? 
Imperial Cæſar, dead, and turn'd to clay, 

Might ſtop a hole to keep the wind away : 

O, that that earth, which kept the world in awe, 

Should patch a wall to expel the * winter's flaw ! 
But ſoſt ! but foft, aſide; — Here comes the king, 


Enter Ring, Queen, Laertes, the corpſe of Ophelia, 
With Lords and Prieſts attending, 


The queen, the courtiers : Who 1s this they follow 2 
And with ſuch 5 maimed rites ! This doth betoken, 
The corſe, they follow, did with deſperate hand 


* — winter's flaw !] Winter's 5. Jonnson. 
So, in Marius and Fylla, 1594 : 
Eno doubt this ſtormy au, 
That Neptune ſent to caſt us on this ſhore.” 
The quartos read—to expel the qwater's flaw. STEEveEns, 


* >= maimed rites ] Imperſect obſequies. Jonxsox. 


Forda 
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Fordo its own life *. Twas of ? ſome eſtate: 
Couch we a while, and mark. 83 
Laer. What ceremony elſe? 
Ham. That is Laertes, 
A very noble youth: Mark. 

Laer. What ceremony elſe? 

Prieſt. Her obſequies have been as far enlarg'd 
As we have warranty ?: Her death was doubtfy] : 
And, but that great command o'erſways the order 
She ſhould in ground unſanctify'd have lodg'd f 
Till the laſt trumpet ; for charitable prayers, 
Shards, flints, and peebles, ſhould be thrown on her: 
Yet here ſhe is allow'd her virgin crants, 


| Her 


5 Fordo ts o:vr .. To fordo, is to undo, to deſtroy, 80, 
in Orhello: 920 
| „ this is the night 
« That either makes me or fordoes me quite.“ 
Again, in Acolaflus, a comedy, 1529: © —wolde to God it 
migbt be leful tor me to fordoo mylelt, or to make an ende of 
me!“ STEzEVENS. 
7 — fore oRate:} Some perſon of high rank. Jonssox. 
8 Fri.] This Pri in the old quarto is called Doctor. 
| OTEEVENS. 
9 Her obſequies have been as far enlarg'd 
As eve have abarrauty.] Is there any alluſion here to the 
coroner's warrant, directed to the miniſter and church-wardens of 
4 pariſh, and permitting the body of a perſon; who comes to an 
untimely end, to receive Chriſtian burial ? WRAALLEV. 

1 — allow'd her virgin rites,] The old quarto reads virgin 
crants, evidently corrupted from chants, which is the true word. 
A ſpecific rather than a gereric term being here required to anſwer 
to maiden firevrentss WARBURTON. 

J bare been informed by an anonymous correſpondent, that 
crants is the German word for gar/ands, and I ſuppoſe it was re- 
tained by us from the Saxons, o carry garland before the bier 
of 4 maiden, and to hang them over her grave, is fill the practice 
in rural pariſhes. _. . 

Crants therefore was the original word, which the author, diſ- 
covering it to be provincial, and perhaps nat underſtood, changed 
to a term more intelligible, but leſs proper. Maiden rites give no 
certain or definite image. He might have put maiden <vreaths, ot 


z:aiden, garlands, but he perhaps beſtowed no thought upon 
| an 
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er maiden ſtrewments, and the bringing home 


Ot bell and burial. 

„. Mult there no more be done? 
Prieſt. No more be done; 
We ſhould profane the ſervice of the dead, 
To ſing a 12quiem, and ſuch reſt to her 


As to peace-parted fouls. 
Lacr. Lay her i' the earth ;— | 
And from her fair and unpolluted fleſh | 
May violets ſpring !—I tell thee churliſh prieſt, 
A miniſtring angel ſhall my fiſter be | 
When thou lieſt howling. | 
Heim. What, the fair Ophelia 
een. Sweets to the ſweet: Farewel ! 
Scattering flowers. 

I hop'd, thou ſhouldſt have been my Hamlet's wife; 
| thought, thy bride-bedto have deck'd, ſweet maid, 
And not have ſtrew'd thy grave. 
Laer. O, treble woe | 
Fall ten times treble on that curſed head, 
Whoſe wicked deed thy moſt ingenzous ſenſe 
Depriv'd thee of! — Hold off the earth a while, 
'Till I have caught her once more in mine arms : 

[ Laertes leaps into the grave. 
Now pile your duſt upon the quick and dead; , 
"Till of this flat a mountain you have made, 
To o'er-top old Pelion, or the ſkyiſh head 
Of blue Olympus, 


and neither genius nor practice will always ſupply a haſty writer 
with the moit proper diction Jon xsoN, poopie, 

Ia Minthew's Dictionary, ſee Beade:, where rogſen krants means 
ſertum roſarium ; and ſuch is the name of à character in this play. 

| ToLLET. 

* Of bell aud burial. ] Burial, here, ſignifies interment in con- 
ſecrated ground, MAN BURTON. | f | 

* To fing a Reguiem,] A Requiem is a maſs performed in 
Popiſh churches for the reſt of the ſoul of a perſon deceaſed, Ihe 
folio read>—ling {ge requiem. STEEVESSs 


Hain. 
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Ham. | advancing] What is he, whoſe grief 
Bears ſuch an emphaſis? whoſe phraſe of ſorrow 
Conjures the wandring ſtars, and makes them ſtand 
Like wonder-wounded hearers ? this is I, 


Hamlet the Dane. 
Laer. The devil take thy ſoul ! 


Ham. Thou pray'ſt not well. 
I pr'ythee, take thy fingers from my throat; 
For, though I am not ſplenetive and raſh, 
Yet have f in me ſomething dangerous, 
Which let thy wiſdom fear: Hold off thy hand. 

King. Pluck them aſunder. 

geen. Hamlet, Hamlet! 
+ All. Gentlemen,. — 
Hor. Good my lord, be quiet. 
6 The attendants part them, 

Ham. Why, Iwill fight with him upon this theme, 

Until my eye-lids will no longer wag, 
ueen. O my fon ! what theme? 

Ham. I lov'd Ophelia; forty thouſand brothers 
Could not with all their quantity of love 
Make up my ſum. - What wilt thou do for her? 

King. O, he is mad, Laertes. 

Qucen. For love of God, forbear him. 

Ham. Shew me what thou'lt do: 
Woo't weep? woo't fight? woo't faſt? woo't tear 

thyſelf ? 

* Woo't drink up Efil ? eat a crocodile ? on 


4 All, &c.] This is reſtored from the quartos, STEBVENS. 

2 Woo't drink up Efill ? eat @ crocodile?) This word has 
through all the editions been diſtinguiſhed by Italick characters, 
as if it were the proper name of ſome river; and fo, I dare ſay, 
all the editors have from time to time underſtood it to be. But 
then this muſt be ſome river in Denmark; and there is none 
there ſo called ; nor is there any near itin name, that I know of 


but 1/7, from which the province of Overyſſel derives its 25 


- 


Hamlet leaps into the grave, 


Grappling with him, | 
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yl 10't,_—Doſt thou come here to whine ? 
To out-face me with leaping in her grave ? 


F Be 


zu the German Flanders. Beſides, Hamlet is not propoſing any 
;mpoſſibilities to Laertes, as the drinking up a river woul be: 
dut he rather ſeems to mean, Wilt thou reſolve to do things 
the moſt ſhocking and diſtaſteful to human nature; and, behold, 
am as reſolute. I am perſuaded the poet wrote: 
Wilt drink up Eel ? eat a crocodile? 

; e, Wilt thou ſwallow down large draughts of vinegar ? The 
propoſition, indeed, 1s not very grand: but the doing it might 
be as diſtaſteful and unſavoury as eating the fleſh of a crocod{le. 
And now there is neither an impoſſibility, nor an anticlimax : and 
the lowneſs of the idea is in ſome meaſure removed by the un- 
common terms THEOBALD. 

Hanmer has, 

IWilt drink up Nile? or eat a crocodile ? 

Hamlet certainly meant (for he ſays he will rant) to dare La- 
ertes to attempt any thirfg, however difficult or unnatural ; and 
might ſafely promiſe to follow the example his antagoniſt was to 
ſet, ig draining the channel of a river, or trying his teeth on an 
an mal, whoſe ſcales are ſuppofed to be impenetrable. Had 
*hak{peare meant to make Hamlet ſay—- lt thou drink Vinegar ? 
he probably would not have uſed the term ding np; which 
means, totally to exhauſt ; neither 1s that challenge very magni- 
fcent, which only provokes an adverſary to hazard a fit of the 
heart burn or the colic. | 

The commentator's Vel would ſerve Hamlet's turn or mine. 
This river is twice mentzoned by Stowe, p. 735. It ſtandeth 
good diſtance from the river Ml, but hath a ſconce on Y of 
'ucredible ſtrength.“ | 

Again, by Drayton, in the 24th Song of his Polyolbion: 

« The one Ofer {/elPs banks the ancient Saxons taught; 

„% At Over Iſill reſt, the other did apply :” 
And, in K. Richard II. a thought in part the ſame, occurs, act 
Il. ſe. 2: the taſk he undertakes 

„Is numb'ring ſands, and drinking oceans dry.“ 
But in an old Latin account of Denmark and the neighboutin 
provinces, I find the names of ſeveral rivers little differing from 
Ei or E:fil, in ſpelling or pronunciation. Such are the Ea, 
the Oe, and ſome others. The word, like man more, may 
ind ced be irrecoverably corrupted ; but, I muſt add, that no au- 
thors later than Chaucer or Skelton make uſe of cyſel for Vinegar: 
nor has Shakſpeare employed it in any other of his plays. 'The 
port might hare written the Meiſel, a conliderable river which 


prince 


de | 
{iis into the Baltic ocean, and could not be unknown to any 


— 
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Be buried quick with her, and fo will I: 
And, if thou prate of mountains, let them throw 
Millions of acres on us; till our ground, 
Singeing his pate againſt the burning zone, 
Make Oſſa like a wart! Nay, an thou'lt mouth 
I' rant as well as thou. f 

Queen. This is mere madneſs : 
And thus a while the fit will work on him; 
Anon, as patient as the female dove, 
+ When that her golden couplets are diſclos'd, 
His ſilence will fit drooping. 

Ham. Hear you, fir; 

What is the reaſon that you uſe me thus? 
I lov'd you ever: But it is no matter; 


prince of Denmark. STEEVENS. 
Mr. Sreevens appears to have forgot our author's 111th ſonnet : 
« I will drinke 
« Potions of ZEy/ell.“ 
] believe it has not been obſerved that many of theſe ſonnets are 
addrefſed to his beloved nephew William Haric. Farmer, 
I have fince obſerved, that Mandeville has the ſame word, 
| STREVENS, 
3 Oneen,) This ſpeech in the iſt, and 2d, folio is given to the 
king. Maroxe. | 
4 When that her golden couplets—] We ſhould read, E'er th. 
for it is the patience of birds, during the time of incubation, 
that is here ſpoken of. The pigeon generally fits upon two eggs: 
and her young, when firſt diſcloſed, are covered with a yellow 
down. WARBURTON. 
Perhaps it ſhould be, 
Er. vet 
77 and thot are eafily confounded, Jouxsox. 
To diſcloſe was anciently uſed for to hatch. So, in the Book 
of Huntyng, Hawkyng, Fyſhyng, &. bl. 1. no date:“ Firſt they 
ben eges; and after they ben di/clo/ed, haukes F and commonly 
goſhaukes ben di cloſed as ſone as the choughes,” To exclude 18 
the technical term at preſent. 1 believe neither commentator 
has rightly explained this image. During three days aſter the 
pigeon has hatched her conplets (for ſhe lays no more than 7:vo 


eggs.) ſhe never quits her neſt, except for a few me ments in 
queſt of a little food for herſelf ; 'as all her young require in that 
early flare, is to be kept warm, an office which fhe never en- 
truſts to the male, STREVENS. 
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let Hercules himſelf do what he may, 
The cat will mew, and dog will have his day. | Exit. 
King. I pray thee, good Horatio, wait upon him.— 
5 [ Exit Hor. 
Strengthen your patience in our laſt night's ſpeech ; 
[ To Laertes. 
We'll put the matter to the preſent puſh. — 
Good Gertude, ſet ſome watch over your ſon.— 
This grave ſhall have a living monument: 
An hour of quiet ſhortly * thall we ſee ; 
Till then in patience our proceeding be. [ Exennt. 
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F 
A Hall in the palace. 


Euter Hamlet and Horatio, 


Ham. So much for this, fir : now ſhall you ſee 
the other ;— | 


You 


5 — ſhortly} The ſecond and third quartos read, hereby. Per- 
haps rightly. STEEVENS. 

Ham. So much for this fir, &c.] The Hyforie of Hamblet, bl. 
let. furniſhed our author with the ſcheme of ſending the prince 
to England, and with moſt of the circumſtances defcribed in this 
ſcene ; | | 
(After the death of Polonius) “ Fengon (the king in the pre- 
ſent play) could not content himſelſe, but ſtill his mind gave him 
that the foole (Hamlet) would play him ſome trick of legerde- 
maine. And in that conceit, ſeeking to bee rid of him, deter- 
mud to find the meanes todoe it by the aid of a ſtranger, mak- | 
ing the king of England miniſter of his maffacrous reſolution ; to | 
„hom he purpoſed to fend him, and by letters deſire him to put, 
tm to death. 

Now. to bear him company, were aſſigned two of Fengon's 
{uthful miniſters, bearing letters ingraved in wood, that con- 
ned Hamlet's death, in ſuch fort as he had adveitifed the king 
el England, But the ſubti! Daniſh prince (being at ſea), whilft 
us companions flept, having read the letters, and knowing lris 
uncle's great treaſon, with the wicked and villainovs mindes of 
the two courtiers that led him to the Caughter, raced out the let- 

; ters 
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Fengon were not unacquainted with the import of the letters they 
| bore. Shakſpeare, who has followed the ſtory pretty cloſ-1y, 
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You do remember all the circumſtance ? 
Hor. Remember it, my lord! 
Ham. Sir, in my heart there was a kind of fight. 


ing, 


ters that concerned his death, and inſtead thereof graved other 
with commiſſion to the king of England to hang his two _ 
panions; and not content to turn the death they had geviſca 
againſt him, upon their own necks, wrote further, that kins Fen. 
gon willed him to give his daughter to Hamlet in marriage 
Hy. of Ham. fig. G 2. 1 
From this narrative it appears that the faithful miniſters & 


probably meant to deſcribe their repieſentatives, Roſencrantz 
and Guildenſtern, as equally guilty ; as corfederating with the 
king to deprive Hamlet of his life. So that his procuring their 
execution, though certainly not abſolutely neceflary to his own 
ſafety, does not appear to have been a wanton and unprovoked 
cruelty, as Mr, Steevens has ſuppoſed in his very ingenious ob- 
ſervations on the general character and conduct of the prince 
throughout this piece. | | 
In the concluſion of his drama the poet has entirely deviated 
from the fabulous hiſtory, which in other places he has fre. 
quently followed. 
After Hamlet's arrival in England (for no ſea-fight is men- 
tioned), the king (ſays The Hy/ory of Hamblet) admiring 
the young prince—— gave him his daughter in marriage, ac- 
cording to the counterfeit letters by him deviſe.l ; and the next 
day cauſed the two ſervants of Fengon to be executed, to ſatisty 
as he thought the king's deſire,” Hy. of Ham. Ibid, 
Hamlet, however, returned to Denmark, without marrying the 
king of England's-daughter, wha, it ſhould ſeem, had only been 
betrothed to him. When he arrived in his native country, he 
made the courtiers drunk, and having burnt them to death, by 
ſetting fire to the banqueting-room wherein they ſar, he went 
into Fengon's chamber, and killed him, “ giving him (lays the 
relater) ſuch a violent blowe upon the chine of the necke, that 
he cut his head clean from the ſhoulders.” Ibid, fig. F 3. 
He is afterwards ſaid to have been crowned king of Denmark. 
I ſhall only add that this tremendous ſtroke might have becn 
alledged by the advocates for Dr. Warburton's alteration of ua? 
into zape, in a conteſted paſſage in the Grit act of Macbeth, if he 
original reading had not been eflabliſhed beyond a doubt by Mr. 
$teevens, in his note, p. 358. 
Matrox. 
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That would not let me fleep ; methought, I lay 
Worſe than the mutines in the bilboes. 5 Raſhly, 
And prais'd be raſhneſs for it Let us know, 

| MO Our 


> 
aw, 
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- mutines i the Bilboet.] Mutines, the French word for ſe- 
4itious or diſobedient fellows in the army or fleet. Bilboes the 
big priſon. JOHNSON. , y 

The 4:1boes is a bar of iron with fetters au- 
nexed to it, by which mutinous or diſorderly 
failors were anciently linked together. The 
word is derived from Bilhoa, a place in Spain 
where inſtruments of ſteel were fabricated in 
the utmoſt perfection. To underſtand Shak- 
ſpeare's alluſion com letely, it ſhould be 
known, that as theſe fetrers eonnect the legs 
of the offenders very cloſe together, their at- 
tempts to reſt muſt be as fruitleſs as thoſe of 
Hamlet, in whofe mind there was a hind of 
fobting that <vould not let him fleep, Every 
motion of one muſt diſturb his- partner in con- 
finement. The bilboes are ſtill ſhewn in the 
Tower of London, among the other ſpoils-of 
the Spaniſh Armada, The following is the 
livure of them, STEEVENS, 


. Rajhly, 
And praisd be raſbneſi for i. Let us know, 
Our indiſcretion ſometimes ſerves us awell, 
. hen, &e.] The ſenſe in this reading is, Our raſhneſs leis us 
tow that our indiſcretion ſerves ns well, when, &c, But this 
2 never be Shakſpeare's ſenſe. We ſhould read and point 
aus; | 
— Raſhneſs 
(And prais d be raſbuęſi for it} lets us know ; 
Or indiſcretion ſometimes ſer ves us wwell, | 
Il hen, &c.] i. e. Raſhneſs acquaints us with what we can- 
not penetrate to by plots, WARBURTON. 
Both my copies read, ' 
— — Raſhly, 
Aud prais'd be raſhneſs for it, let us know 


Vor. X. 13 Hamlet, 
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Our indiſcretion ſometime ſerves us well, 
When our deep plots do fail: and that ſhould 
teach us, | 

There's a divinity that ſhapes our ends, 
Rough-hew them how we will”, 

Hor. That is moſt certain. 
Ham. Up from my cabin, | 
My ſea-gown ſcarf'd about me, in the dark 
Grop'd I to find out them : had my defire ; 
Finger'd my packet; and, in fine, withdrew 
To mine own room again : making ſo bold, 
My tears forgetting manners, to unſeal 


Hamlet, delivering an account of his eſcape, begins with ſay- 
ing. That he raſhly——and then is carried into a reflection up- 
on the weakneſs of human wiſdom. I raſhly praiſed be raſh. 
neſs for it Let us not think theſe events caſual, but lt us 
Toto that is, take notice and remember, that we ſometimes ſuc- 
ceed by indiſcretion, when we fail by deep plots, and infer the 
perpetual ſuperintendance and agency of the Divinity, The ob- 
ſervation is juſt, and will be allowed by every human being who 
ſhall reflect on the courſe of his own life. Jounsox, 

This paſſage, | think, ſhould be thus diſtributed, — Raſfly 

(And prais'd be raſhneſs, for it lets us know, 
Our indiſcretion ſometimes ſerves us well, 
When our deep plots do fail ; and that ſhould teach us, 
There's a divinity that ſhapes our ends, 
Rough hew them how we will ;— 

Hor, That is moſt certain.ä—) 

Ham. Up from my cabin, &c.] So that ra may be joined 


4 


in conſtruction with iz the dark grop'd I to find out them. 
By TYRWHITT., 
6 JV hen our deep plots do fail :} The folio reads—Wheu our 
dear plots do paule. MALONE. 
7 There's a divinity that ſhapes our ends, | 
Rough-hew them how abe avill.] Dr. Farmer informs 
me, that theſe words are merely technical, A wool-man, 
butcher, and dealer in ftewers, lately obſerved to him that his 
nephew (an idle lad) could only at him in making them; 
66 he could rough-hew them, but I was obliged to ſhape 
their end..“ Whoever recollects the profeſſion of Shakſpeare's 
father, will admit that his ſon might be no ſtranger to ſuch 3 
jerm, Ihave ſeen packages of wool pinn'd up with Jewers- 
| | | $TEEVENS: 


Their 
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Their grand commiſſion; where I found, Horatio, 
A royal knavery ; an exact command, — 
Larded with many ſeveral ſorts of reaſons, 
Importing Denmark's health, and England's too, 
With, ho! ſuch bugs and goblins in my life, — 
That, on the ſupervize, ? no leiſure bated, 
No, not to ſtay the 283 of the axe, 
My head ſhould be ſtruck off. 

Hor. Is't poſſible? 

Ham. Here's the commiſſion ; read it at more 

leiſure | 

But wilt thou hear now how I did proceed ? 

Hor. Ay *beſeech-you. | 

Ham. * Being thus benetted round with villanies, 


Ere 
th, ho! ſuch bugs and goblins in my es] With /ach 
cauſes of terror, riſing from my character and deſigns. 
N Jou nson. 


A Jug was no leſs a terrific being than a goblin. So, in Spen- 
ſer's Faery Queen, B. ii. c. 3 
« As ghaſtly Zug their haire on end does reare.“ 
We call it at preſent a bugbear, STEEVENSs | 
» — no leiſure bated, ] Bated, for allowed. To abate, ſignifies 
to deduct; this deduction, when applied to the perſon in whoſe 
favour it is made, is called an allowance. Hence he takes the li- 
berty of uſing bated for allowed, WAR BUR To 


Being thus benetted raund with villains, 
Fre I could make a prologue to my brains, 
They had begun the play :=] The ſecond line is nonſenſe, 
The whole ſhould be read thus: | | 
Being thus benetted round with willains, 
Ere 1 could mark the prologue to my bane, 
They had begun the play. | 8 | 
1. e. they begun to ac, to my deſtruction, before I knew there 
was a flay towards. Er I could mark the prologue. For it ap- 
| prars by what he ſays of his foreboding, that it was that only, 
and not any apparent mark of villainy, which ſer him upon fn- 
gering their packets Ere I could make the prologue, is abſurd : 
both, as he had no thoughts of playing them a trick till they had 
played him one ; and becauſe his counterplot could not be called 
a prologue to their plot, WARBURTON: | | 
in my opinion no alteration is neceſſary, Hamlet is telling 
Kk 2 d how 
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Ere I could make a prologue to my brains, 
They had begun the play; I ſat me down; 
Devis'd a new commiſſion; wrote it fair: 
J once did hold it, as our ſtatiſts do, 
A baſeneſs to write fair, and labour'd much 
How to forget that learning ; but, fir, now 
It did me % yeoman's ſervice : Wilt thou know 
The effect of what I wrote? 

Hor. Ay, good my lord. 


Ham. An earneſt conjuration from the king, — 
As England was his faithful tributary ; 
As love between them like the palm might flouriſh, 


As peace ſhould ſtill her wheaten garland wear, 
| And 


how luckily every thing fell out; he groped out their commit. 
fion in the dark without waking them ; he found himſelf doomed 
to immediate deſtruction. Something was to be done for his 
preſervation, An expedient occurred, not produced by the com. 
ariſon of one method with another, or by a regular deduction of 
conſequences, but before he could make a prologue to his brains, 
they had begun the play. Before he could ſummon his faculties, 
and propoſe to himſelf what ſhould be done, a complete ſcheme 
of action preſented itſelf to bim. His mind operated before he 
had excited it. This appears to me to be the meaning. 
| Jonxsox. 

1 —as our ſtatiſts do, ] A Batif is a fatgſinan. 805 in Shirley) 

Humorous Courtier, 640: 
« —that he is wiſe, a Hatiſt.“ 

Again, in Ben Jonſon's Magnetic Lady: 
A Will ſcrew you out a ſecret from a fatif,” 

| STEEVENS. 

Mot of the great men of Shakſpeare's times, whoſe autographs 
have been preſerved, wrote very bad hands ; their ſecretaries 
very neat ones. BLACKSTONE. 

2 —yeomar”s ſervice :) The meaning, I believe, is, This yee- 
manly qualification was a moſt uſeful ſervant, or yeomen, to me ; ii e. 
did me eminent ſervice. * The ancient yeomen were famous for 
their military valour. Theſe were the good archers in times pal 
(ſays Sir Thomas Smith), and the ſtable troop of footmen that 
affraide all France,” STEEVENS,® by 

IA. peace ſhould fill her wheaten garland wear,  _.. 

Aud. aud a comma *tavcen their amitigs ;] Peace is here 
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And ſtand a comma 'tween their amities; | 
And many ſuch like as's of great charge. — 
That, on the view and knowing of theſe contents, 
Without debatement further, more, or leſs, 

He ſhould the bearers put to ſudden death, 

Not ſhriving time allow'd. 
Hor. How was this ſeal'd ? _ 35 
Ham. Why, even in that was heaven ordinant ; 

had my father's ſignet in my purſe, 

Which was the model of that Danith ſeal ; 


erly and finely perſonalized as the goddeſs of good league and 
Fiendlnip and 42 claſſically dreſſed out. Ovid fays; , ' 
« Pax Cererem nutrit, pacis alumna Ceres,” 
And Tibullus, | 
« At nobis, pax alma ! went, ſpicamque teneto.“ 
But the placing her as a comma, or itop, between the amities of 
uro kingdoms, makes her rather ſtand like a cypher, The poet 
without doubt wrote ; | 
And ſtand a commere *tween our amities, = | 
The term is taken from a trafficker in love, who brings people to- 
gether, a procureſs. And this idea is well apropriated to the ſati- 
rical turn which the ſpeaker gives to this wicked adjuration of the 
king, who would lay the foundation of the peice of the two king- 
doms in the blood of the heir of one of them. Periers, in his no- 
vels, uſes the word commere to ſignify a ſhe- friend. I tous ſes gens, 
chacun une conimere.” And Ben Jonſon, in his Devil's an Aj; 
Engliſhes the word by a middling goſſip. 71 
* Or what do you ſay to a middling goſſig 
* Tobring you together? WAR BURTON. 
Hanmer reads, | 
And fland a cement | a EE 
I am again inclined to vindicate the old reading. That thi 
word commere is French, will not be denied; but When or uber 
was it Engliſh ? 4 8 | 
The expreſſion of our author is, like many of His phraſes; ſuf- 
ficiently conſtrained and affected, but it is not incapable of expla; 
nation. The comma is the note of connection and continuity of 
ſentences ; the period is the note of abruption and diSjtndion; 
Shakſpeare had it perhaps in his mind to write; That unleſs Eng. 
land complied with the mandate, war ſhould put & period to their 
anit; ; he altered his mode of diction, and thought that, in an op: 
N ſenſe, he we put, that bi nyt ſhould fand a comma Be 
eir amities, This is not an ile; but is 1 ile e 
Sbakſpeare? JoansON. . A * 255 of 
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eg 2 writ up in form of the other; 
ubſcrib'd it; gave t the impreſſion; plac'd ; 
4 The chene never Fw : Now, 0 
Was our ſea-fight ; and what to this was ſequent 
Thou know'ſt already. 
Hor. So Guildenſtern and Roſencrantz go to't 
Ham. Why, man *, they did make love to this 
employment ; 
They are not near my conſcience ; their defeat 
5 Doth by their own infinuation grow: 
Tis dangerous, when the baſer nature comes 
Between the paſs and fell incenſed points 
Of mighty oppoſites. 
Hor. Why, what a king is this! 
Ham. Does it not, think thee, ſtand me now 
= upon ? It | 
He that hath kill'd my king, and whor'd my mother; 
Popt in between the election and my hopes ; 
Thrown out his angle for my proper life, 
And with ſuch cozenage ; is't not perfect conſcience, 
To quit him with this arm? and is't not to be 
damn'd, 
To let this canker of our nature come 
In further evil ? | 
Hor. It muſt be ſhortly known to him from 
England, | 
What is the iflue of the bufineſs there. 


_ -4 Thechangeling never known :—] A changeling-is a child which 
the fairies are ſuppoſed to leave in the room of that which they 
ſteal, Jounson. 
s Why, man; &c.] This line is omitted in the quan: 
; | IS | | TEEVENS, 
6 Doth by their own infinuation grow :] Jnfinuation, for cor- 
ruptly.obtruding themſelves into his ſervice, Wax Rox. 
7 To quit him) To requite him; to pay him his due. 
| | Iuonxsov. 
This paſſage, as well as the three following ſpeeches, is not in 


Ham, 
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Ham. It will be ſhort : the interim is mine; 
And a man's life's no more than to ſay, one. 
But I am very ſorry, good Horatio, 
That to Laertes I forgot myſelf ; 
For by the image of my cauſe, I ſee | 
The portraiture of his: PII count his favours a; 
But, ſure, the bravery of his grief did put me 


Into a towering paſſion. _ 
Hor. Peace; who comes here? 


Enter Oſrick. 


O/. Your f is right welcome back to Den- 
mark. 2 

Ham, I humbly thank you, fir.—? Doſt know 

this water-fly ? | 

Hor. No, my good lord, 

Ham. Thy ſtate is the more gracious ; for *tis a 
vice to know him: He hath much land, and fertile: 
let a beaſt be lord of beaſts, and his crib ſhall ſtand 
at the king's meſs : * *Tis a chough ; but, as I ſay, 
ſpacious in the poſſeſſion of dirt. 

O. Sweet lord, if your lordſhip were at leiſure, 
ſhould impart a thing to you from his majeſty. 

Ham, I will receive it, fir, with all diligence of 
ſpirit : Put your bonnet to his right uſe ; tis for 
the head.” 

OV. I thank your lordſhip, *tis very hot. 

Ham, No, believe me, *tis very cold; the wind 
1s northerly. 


5 PII count his fawours:)] Thus the folio. Mr. Rowe firſt 
made the alteration, which is unnecefſary, I'Il count his favours 
sI will make account of them, 7. e. reckon upon them, value tbem. 
| 855 |  STEEVENS. 

I — Doft know this water-fly ?] A water-fly ſkips up and 
down upon the ſurface of the water, without any apparent pur» 
pole or reaſon, and is thence the proper emblem of a buſy trifler, 

Jou N8ON, 


5 It is a chough 3 -] A kind of jackdaw. Jenxsox. 
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Ofr. It is indifferent cold, my lord, indeed. 

Ham. But yet, methinks, it is very ſultry aud 
hot; or my complexion %— 

Ofr. Exceedingly, my lord]; it is very ſultry, a; 
*twere,—l cannot tell how.—My lord, his majeſſ 
bade me ſignify to you, that he has laid a great wa 
on your head: Sir, this is the matter,. — S 

Ham, I beſeech you, remember— 

\ Hamlet moves him to put on his bat, 

O/r. Nay, good my lord; for my eaſe s, in good 
faith.— Sire, here is newly come to court, Laertes: 
believe me, an abſolute gentleman, full of moſi 
excellent differences, of very ſoft ſociety, and great 
ſhewing : Indeed, to ſpeak feelingly * of him, he is 
9the card or calendar of gentry ; for you ſhall 

find 


3 But yet, methinks, it is very ſultry, 8&c.} Hamlet is here play- 
ing over the ſame farce with Oſrick, which he had formerly done 
with Polonius. STEEVENS, | 

4 — or my complexion.) The folio read—for my com- 
plexion. STEEVENS? 

5 Nay, in good faith—for mine eaſes] This ſeems to have 
been the affected phraſe of the time — Thus in Mar/on's Male- 
content, I beſeech you, fir, be covered. No, in good faith 
for my eaſe.” And in other places. FarMes, | 

It ſeems to have been the common language of ceremony in 
our author's time. Why do you ſtand bareheaded? (ſays one 
of the ſpeakers in Florio's .Szcoxp FruTEs, 1591) you do 
yourſelf wrong. Pardon me, good {ir (replies his friend); I do 
it for my caſe.” | 

Again, in 4 New Way to pay old Debts, by Maſſinger, 1633; 
TI Is't for your eaſe 

«« You keep your hat off?” Marove, 

6 Fir, &c.] The folio omits this and the following fourteen 
ſpeeches ; and in their place ſubſtitutes only, Sir, you are nat 
gnorant of what excellence Laertes is at his weapon, 
| | STEEVENS» 

7 —full of moſt excellent differences,—)] Full of Ang 
excellencies. JOHNSON. . 22 

3 — ſpeak feelingly] The firſt quarto reads, /ellinghs 
STEEVENS» 
9 —the card or calendar of gentry ;] The general * 
F 0 
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and in him the continent of what part a gentleman 
would ſee. 

Ham, * Sir, his definement ſuffers no perdition in 
rou z though, I know, to divide him inventorially, 
would dizzy the arithmetic of memory; and yet 
but raw neither, in reſpect of his quick ſail. But, in 
the verity of extolment, I take him to be + a ſoul of 

reat article; and his infuſion 5 of fuch dearth and 
rareneſs, as to make true dition of him, his fem- 
plable is his mirrour; and, whoelſe would trace him, 


his umbrage, nothing more. 


of elegance; the card by which a gentleman is to direct his 


courſe ; the calendar by which he 1s to chooſe his time, that what 
he does may be both excellent and ſeaſonable, Joanson, 

Hor you ſhall find in him the continent of what part a gentle- 
man world ſee.) You ſhall find him containing and compriſing every 
quality which a gentleman would deſire to contemplate for imitation, 
I know not but it ſhould be read, You hall find him the continent. 

Jounsox, 

2 Sir, his definement, &c.] This is deſigned as a ſpecimen, 
and ridicule of the court · jargon amongſt the precieuæ of that time. 
The ſenſe in Engliſh is, “ Sir, he ſuffers nothing in your ac- 
« count of him, though to enumerate his good qualities parti- 
« cularly would be endleſs ; yet when we had done our beſt, it 
© would ſtill come ſhort of him. However, in ſtrictneſs of truth, 
« he is a great genius, and of a character ſo rarely to be met 
« with, that to find any thing like him we muſt look into his 
© mirrour, and his imitators will appear no more than his ſha» 
„ dows.” WARBURTON. 

and yet but raw neither-] We ſhould read /oww, 

Wan BVR row. 

I believe vas to be the right word; it is a word of great lati- 
tude; raw ſignifies anripe, immature, thence unformed, imperfect, 
Hill. The beſt account of him would be inperfect, in reſpect 
of his quick fail. The phraſe quick ſail was, I ſuppoſe, a pro- 
yerbial term for activity of mind, Jouxsox. 

* —a ſoul of great article; —] This is obſcure. I once 
thought it might have been, @ ſoul of great altitude; but, I ſup- 
poſe, a ſoul of great article, means a ſoul of large comprehenſion, of 
many contents; the particulars of an inventory are called articles. 

| | Jonnson, 
5.— of ſuch-dearth—] Dearth is dearneſ;, value, price. And 
his internal qualities of ſuch value and rarity. Joh xsox. 
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Ofr. Your lordſhip ſpeaks moſt infallibly of him 
Ham. The concernancy, fir? why do we wWran 
the gentleman in our more rawer breath ? p 

W 

Hor. Is't not poſſible to underſtand in another 
tongue ? You will do't, fir, really. 

Ham. What imports the nomination of this gen. 
tleman ? | | 

Ohr. Of Laertes ? Ws 

Hor. His purſe 1s empty already ; all's golden 
words are ſpent. 

Lam. Of him, fir. 

O/r. I know, you are not ignorant—— 

Ham. IT would, you did, fir ; yet, in faith, 7if you 
did, it would not much approve me :—Well, fir, 

O/r. You are not ignorant of what excellence 
Laertes is. 

Ham. * I dare not confeſs that, leſt I ſhould com- 
pare with him in excellence; but, to know a man 
well, were to know himſelf. 

Or. I mean, fir, for his weapon; but in the im- 


6 I' not poſſible to underfland in another tongue? you will di't, 


fir, really.] Of this interrogatory remark the ſenſe is very ob- 


ſcure. The queſtion may mean, Might not all this be underffood in 


plainer language. But then, you will do it, fir, really, ſeems to have 


no uſe, for who could doubt but plain language would be intel- 
ligible? I would therefore read, J. poſſible not to be underſtood 


in a mother tongue, You will doit, fir, really. Jonxsox. 


Suppoſe we were to point the paſſage thus: Is't not poſſible to 
underſtand ? In another tongue vou will do it, far, really. 
The ſpeech ſeems to be addreſſed to O/rich, who is puzzled by 
Hamlet's imitation of his own affected language, STEEVENs. 
7 —if you did, it would not much approve me.] If you knew 
I was not ignorant, your eſteem would not much advance my re- 
putation, To approve, is to recommend to approbation Jon Nox. 
8 1 dare not confeſs that, left I ſhould compare with him, &c.] I 
dare not pretend to know him, leſt I ſhould pretend to an equa- 
lity : no man can completely know another, but by knowing him. 
ſelf, which is the utmoſt extent of human wiſdom. Jounson. 
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atation laid on him by them, in his meed he's 


fellow'd. agus 
1 1 What's his weapon? 


Ofr. Rapier and dagger. 
Ham. That's two of his weapons: but well. 


Off. The king, fir, hath wager'd with him fix Bar- 
bary horſes : againſt the which he has impon'd, as 
take it, fix French rapiers and poniards, with their 
aſſigns, as girdle, hangers ?, and ſo: Three of the 
carriages, in faith, are very dear to fancy, very re- 
ſponſive to the hilts, moſt delicate carriages, and of 


very liberal conceit. 
Ham. What call you the carriages? 
Hor. I knew, you mult be edified by the mar- 


gent, ere you had done. 
Ojr. The carriages, fir, are the hangers. 


9 —in his mecd—] In his excellence. Joꝝusox. ' 
1 —inpor'd,—] Perhaps it ſhould be, depon'd, So Hudibras, 
„ would upon this cauſe depore, 
« As much as any I have known.” 
But perhaps ;»poxed is pledged, impa tuned, fo ſpelt to ridicule the 
affectation of uttering Eagliſh words with French pronunciation. 
| Jounso0n. 
To impone is certainly right, and means to put down, to ſtake, 
from the verb impono., REMARKS. 
? — hangers, ] It appears from ſeveral old plays, that what was 
called a Caſe of Hangers, was anciently. worn. So, in the Birth 
of Merlin, 1662 : | | l 
fHe bas a fair ſword, but his hangers are fallen.“ 
Again, | 


* He has a feather, and fair hangers too,” 
Again, in Rhodon and Iris, 1631: Va rapier | Wy. 

+ Hatch'd with gold, with hilt and hangers of the new faſhion.” 

STEEVENS. 

3 —you mu be edified by the margent,—] Dr. Warburton very 
properly obferves, that in the old books the gloſs or comment was 
uſually printed on the margent of the leaf, So, in Decker's 
Honet I hore, part ad, 1630 | 
-I read 


— Strange comments in thoſe margins of your looks,” 
This ſpeech is omitted in the folio, STEEvens, l 


Ham. 
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Ham. The phraſe would be *more germane to the 
matter, if we could carry a cannon by our ſides; ! 
would, it might be hangers *till then, But, on: Six 
Barbary horſes againſt fix French ſwords, their aſſigns 
and three liberal-conceited carriages ; that's the 
French bett againſt the Daniſh ; Why is this im- 
pon'd, as you call it? | 

Ofr. 5 The king, fir, hath lay'd, that in a dozen 
paſles between yourſelf and him, he ſhall not exceed 
you three hits : he hath lay'd on twelve for nine; 
and it would come to immediate trial, if your lord. 
{hip would vouchſafe the anſwer, 

Ham: How if I anſwer, no? 

Oſr. I mean, my lord, the oppoſition of your per- 
ſon in trial, | 

Ham. Sir, I will walk here in the hall: If it pleaſe 
his majeſty, it is the breathing time of day with me; 
let the foils be brought: the gentleman willing, and 
the king hold his purpoſe, I will win for him, if I 
can; if not, I will gain nothing but my ſhame, and 
the odd hits. | | 

O/r. Shall I deliver you ſo? : 

Ham. To this effect, fir ; after what flouriſh your 
nature will. SES” 

Of. I commend my duty to your lordſhip. Exit. 
Ham, Yours, yours. He does well, to commend 
it himſelf ; there are no tongues elſe for's turn, 

Hor. 5 This lapwing runs away with the ſhell on 
his head, 

Ham; 


4 more germanc ] More akin. Jonng0N. 
' 5 The king, fir, bath laid] This wager I do not underſtand, 
In a dozen paſſes one muſt execed the other more or leſs than 
three hits. Nor can I comprehend, how, in a dozen, there can 
be twelve to nine. The paflage is of no importance; it 18 ſuf- 
Fcient that there was a wager, The quarto has the paſſage as it 
ſtands, The folio, He hath one twelve for mine. JOHNSON« 
9 This lapwing runs away with the ſhell on his head. I ſee no 


| g lapwing. Olrick did not 
particular propriety in the image of che lapwing e 
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Ham. He did compliment with his dug, before he 
ſuck'd it. Thus has he (and many more of the ſame 
breed*, that I know, the droſſy age dotes on) only 
ot the tune of the time, and outward habit of en- 
dounterꝰ; a kind of yeſty collection, which a 
them 


zun till he had done his buſineſs, We may read, This Japwing 
an That is, this fellow was full of unimportant buſtle from 
his birth. Jon NSONs . , 
The fame image occurs in Ben Jonſon's Staple of News; 

« _— — and coachmen 

« To mount their boxes reverently, and drive 

„Like /apwings with a ſhell upon their heads 

« Thorough the ſtreets,” 

And I have ſince met with it in ſeveral other plays, The mean. 
ing, U believe, is— This is a forward fellow. So, in Yittoria Co. 
-uboua, or the White Devil, 1612: 

6 Forward lapwing, 
« He flies with the ſhell on's head.“ 

Again, in Greene's Newer loo late, 1616 : “ Are you no ſooner 
hatched, with the laptuing, but you will run away with the /hell 
on your head?“ 

Agaiu, in Rewenge for Honour, by Chapman: 
„ Boldneſs enforces youth to hard atchievements 
«© Before their time; makes them run forth like /aprings 
« From their warm neſt, part of the hell yet Aicting 
© Unto their downy heads,” SrRE VERS. 

He did fo, fir, with his dug, &c.) What, run away with 
it? The folio reads, He did comply with his dug. So that the 
true reading appears to be, He did compliment <v:th bis dug, i. e. 
{and upon ceremony with it, to ſhew he was born a courtier. 
Ibis is extremely humorous. WAR BURTON. | 

Hanmer has the ſame emendation. Joxynson, 

I doubt whether any alteration be neceſſary, Shakſpeare 
ſeems to have uſed comply in the ſenſe in which we uſe the 
verb compliment. See before, act ii. ſc. 2. let me comply <vith 
ou in this garb, TyRWAITT. 

* the ſame breed, ] It is beawy in the firſt folio, and there 
may be a propriety in it, as he has juſt called him a lapwing. 

| ir. 

—and many more of the ſame breed. The firſt folio has 


and mine more of the ſame beavy. The ſecond folio=axd nine. 


more, &c. Perhaps the laſt is the true reading. STeEvens., 
5 — outward habit of encounter ;] I hus the folio, The quartos 
ſead out of an habit of encounter. STEEvVvENS. 


a kind of yelty collection, which carries them through and 
| | through 


— 
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them through and through the moſt fond and win. 


nowed 


through the moff fond and winnowedopinions; and do bus bow them: 
their trials, the bubbles are out.] The metaphor is ſtray ely man led 
by the intruſion of the word fond, which undoubtedly ſhoul? he 
read fann'd ; the alluſion being to corn ſeparated by the fin from 
chaff and duſt. But the editors ſeeing from the character of this 
. yeſty collection, that the opinions, through which they were fo cur. 
rently carried, were falſe opinions; and farn'd and winnow?4 45 
at0ns, in the moſt obvious ſenſe, ſignifying tried and purified opi. 
nions ; they thought unnd muſt * be wrong, and therefore 


made it fond, which word fignified, in our author's time, loolih, 


weak, or childiſh. They did not conſider that ann d and auinnoro d 
opinions had alſo a different ſigniſication: for it may mean the 
opinions of great men and courtiers, men ſeparated by their quali. 
ty from the vulgar, as corn is ſeparated from chaff; This zeſty 
collection, ſays Hamlet, inſinuates itſelf into people of the high- 
eſt quality, as yeſt into the fineſt flour. The courtiers admire 
him, when he comes to the trial, &, WasBURTO. 

This is a very happy emendation ; but I know not why the cri. 
tic ſhould ſuppoſe that fond was printed for ann d in conſequence 
of any reafon or reflection. Such errors, to which there is no 
temptation but idleneſs, and of which there was no cauſe but 1200» 
rance, are in every page of the old editions. This paſſage in the 
quarto ſtands thus : ** They have got out of the habit 1 encoun- 
6 ter, a kind of miſty collection, which carries them through and 
„through the moſt profane and trennowned opinions.” If this 
printer preſerved any traces of the original, our author wrote, 
«© tho moſt ſane and renowned opinions, which is better than 
fann'd and winnow'd, 

The meaning is, ** theſe men have got the cant of the day, a 
«« ſuperficial readineſs of flight and curſory converſation, a kind 
& of frothy collection of faſhionable prattle, which yet carried 
« them through the moſt ſelect and approving judgments, This 
4% airy facility of talk ſometimes impoſes upon wiſe men.“ 

Who has not ſeen this obſervation verified? JoHNsoN. 

Fond is evidently oppoſed to wwinnowed. Fond, in the language 
of Shakſpeare's age, ſignified fooliſh, So, in the Merchant of 
„ a 

« Thou naughty jailer, why art thou ſo nud, Ke.“ 
Winnozwed is fifted, examined. Ihe ſenſe is then, that their con- 
verſarion was yet ſucceſsful enough to make them paſſable not only 
with the weak, but with thoſe of ſounder judgment. The ſame 
oppofition in terms is vitible in the reading which the quartos offer. 
Profane or vnlgar, is oppoſed to trenoauned, or thrice renowned, 


STEEVENS- 
Fans d 


tl 


| 
I 
a 
1 


nowed opinions; and * do but blow them to their 
trial, the bubbles are out, 


Enter a Lord. 


Tord. My lord *, his majeſty commended him to 
you by young Oſrick, who brings back to him, that 
you attend him in the hall: He ſends to know, if 
your pleaſure hold to play with Laertes, or that you 
will take longer time. 

Ham. 1 am conſtant to my purpoſes, they follow 
the king's pleaſure : if his fitneſs ſpeaks, mine is 
ready; now, or whenſoever, provided I be ſo able 
as now. | 

Lord. The king, and queen, and all are coming 
down. 

Ham. In happy time. 

Lord. The queen deſires you, to uſe ſome “ gentle 
entertainments to Laertes, before you fall to play. 

Ham. She well inſtructs me. [ Exit Lord. 

Hor. You will loſe this wager, my lord. 


Faun'd and <vinnow'd ſeems right to me. Both words wwinnows- 
d, fand and dreſt, occur together in Markham's Engliſh Huf 
Landman, p. 117, So do fan'd and winnow'd, fanned and wine 
noed in his Huſbandry, p. 18. 76, and 77. So, Shakſpeare men- 
tions together the an and wind in Troilus and Creſſida, act v. ſc. 3. 

ToLLET. 

? — do but blow them, &c. ] Theſe men of ſhow, without ſoli- 
city, are hike bubbles raiſed from ſoap and water, which dance, 
and glitter, and pleaſe the eye, but if you extend them, by blow- 
ing hard, ſeparate into a miſt ; ſo if you oblige theſe Ae 
talkers to extend their compaſs of converſation, they at once diſ- 
cover the tenuity of their intellects. Jon xNSON. 


My lord, &c.] All that paſſes between Hamlet and this Lord 


4s omitted in the folio. SrEEVE NS. | 


* — gentle entertainment] Mild and temperate converſation. 


Jounson, 


So writt ith | | . 2 A 7 
. for fon ＋ without the apoſtrophe, and eaſily might in MS, be miſ- 


Ham. 
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Ham. ] do not think ſo; ſince he went into France 
I have been in continual practice; I ſhall win ar the 
odds. But thou would'ſt not think, how ill all's ny 
about my heart: but it is no matter. 

Hor. Nay, good my lord, — 

Ham. It is but foolery; but it is ſuch 5 a kind ot 
gain-giving, as would, perhaps, trouble a woman, * 

for. I your mind diflike any thing, obey it: 1 
will foreſtal their repair hither, and lay, you are 
not fit. | 
Ham. Not a whit, we defy augury ; there is 4 
ſpecial providence in the fall of a ſparrow, If it he 
now, tis not to come; if it be not to come, it will 
be now ; if it be not now, yet it will come: the readi. 
neſs is all: 7 Since no man knows aught of what he 
leaves, what is't to leave betimes ? Let be. 


Enter 


5 —a kind of gain-giving] Gain-giving is the ſame as miſe 
giving.” OIEEVENS. . 
„our miud diſlike any thing, obey it:] With the preſages of 
future evils ariſing in the mind, the poet has forerun many events 
which are to happen at the concluſions of his plays; and ſome- 
times ſo particularly, that even the circumſtances of calamity are 
minutely hinted at, as in the inſtance of Julict, who tells her lover 
from the window, that he appears ite one dead in the bottom of a 
tomb, The ſuppolition that the genius of the mind gave the a- 
larm before approaching difiolution, is a very ancient one, and 
perhaps can never be totally driven out: yet it mult be allowed 
the merit of adding beauty to poetry, however injurious it 
may ſometimes prove to the weak and the ſuperſtitious, 

| STEEVENS. 

7 Since no man has ought of what he leaves, what is't to leave 
betimes ?] This the editors called 3 ſhould have 
thought the premiſes concluded juſt otherwiſe : for ſince death | 
ſtrips a man of every thing, it is but fit he ſhould ſhun and avoid 
the deſpoiler. The old quarto reads, Sinte no man, of ought he 
| leaves, knows, what is't to leave betimes ? Let be. This is the true 
reading. Here the premiſes conclude right, and ihe argument 
drawn out at length is to this effect : It is true, that, by death, 
44 we loſe all the goods of life; yet ſeeing this loſs is no other- 
« wiſe an evil than we are ſenſible of it, and ſince death removes 


all ſenſe of it, what matters it how ſoon we loſe them ? DE 
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Eiter King, Queen, Laertes, Lords, Oſrict, and 
attendants with foils, Sc. | 


King. Come, Hamlet, come, and take this hand 


| from me. 
[The King puts the hand of Laertes into that of Hamlet. 
Ham. * Give me your pardon, fir : I have done you 


Wrong 3 
But pardon it, as you are a gentleman, 
This preſence knows, and you muſt needs have heard, 
How I am puniſh'd with a ſore diſtraction. 


What I have done, ; 

That might your nature, honour, and exception, 
Roughly awake, J here proclaim was madneſs. 
Was't Hamlet wrong'd Laertes ? Never, Hamlet: 


If Hamlet from himſelf be ta'en away, 


fore come what will, I am prepared.” But the ill pointing in 
the old book hindered, the edicors from ſeeing Shakſpeare's ſenſe, 
and encouraged them to venture at one of their own, though, as 
uſual, they are come very lamely off. WarnurTon. 

The reading of the quarto was right, but in ſome other copy 
the harſhneſs of the tranſpoſition was ſoftened, and the paſſage 
ſtood thus: Since no man knows aught of what he leaves, For 
knows was printed in the later copies has, by a ſlight blunder in 
ſuch typographers, | 

do not think Dr. Warburton's interpretation of the paſſage 
the beſt that it will admit. The meaning may be this, Since zo 
man Knonvs anught of the ſtare of life which he leaves, ſince he cannot 
judge what other years may produce, why ſhould he be afraid of 
leaving lite betimes ? Why ſhould he dread an early death, of 
which he cannot tell whether it is an exclufion of happineſs, or an 
interception of calamity. I deſpiſe the ſuperſtition of augury and 
omens, which has no ground in reaſon or piety ; my comfort is, 
that] cannot fall but by the dire tion of Providence., 

Hanmer has, Since no man owes aught, a conjecture not very 
reprehenſible, Since 2 man can call any poſſeſſion certain, what 1s 
it to leave? JounsoN, > 

* Give me your pardon, fir :] I wiſh Hamlet had made ſome 
ather defence; it is unſuitable to the character of a good or a 
brave man, to ſhelter himſelf in falſehood. JokxsON. 
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And, when he's not himſelf, does wrong Laertes 
Then Hamlet docs it not, Hamlet denies it. 
Who does it then? His madneſs :. If't be fo 
Hamlet is of the faction that is wrong'd ; 7 
His madneſs is poor Hamlet's enemy, 
Sir, in this audience e, 
Let my diſclaiming from a purpos'd evil 
Free me ſo far in your moſt generous thoughts 
That I have ſhot my arrow o'er the houſe, 
And hurt my brother, | 

Laer. I am fatisfy'd in nature, | 
Whoſe motive, in this caſe, ſhould ſtir me moſt 
To my revenge: but in my terms of honour, 
I ftand aloot ; and will no reconcilement, 
Till by ſome elder maſters, of known honour, 
T have a voice and precedent of peace, 
To keep my name ungor'd : But, till that time, 
I do receive your offer'd love like love, 
And will not wrong it. 

Ham. I embrace it freely; 
And will this brother's wager frankly play.— 
Give us the foils ; come on. : | 

Laer. Come, one for me. 


9 Sir, &c.] This paſſage I have reſtored from the folio, 
X STEEVENS, 
1 am ſatisfied in nature, &c.] This was a piece of ſatire on 
fantaſtical honour. Though zatzre is ſatisfied, yet he will aſk 
advice of older men of the ſword, whether artificial honour ought 
to be contented with Hamlet's ſubmiſſion. 
There is a paſſage ſomewhat ſimiliar in the Maid's Tragedy : 
& Evad. Will you forgive me then? 
„Mel. Stay, I mult a mine honour firſt.” STEevens. 
Till by ſome elder maſters of known honour, ] This is ſaid in 
alluſion to Engliſh cuſtom. I learn from an ancient MS, of which 
the reader will find a more particular account in a note to the 
Merry Wiwes of Windſor, vol. i. p. 260, that in queen Elizabeth's 
time there were four ancient'mafters of defence,” in the city of 
London. They appear to have been the referees in many affairs 
of honour, and exacted tri-ute from all inferior practitioners ot 
the art of fencing, &c. STEEVENS. 
Han 
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Ham. I'll be your foil, Laertes; in mine ignorance 
Your {kill ſhall, like a ſtar i the darkeſt night, 


Stick fiery off indeed. 
Laer. You mock me, fir, 
Hom. No, by this hand. ; 
King. Give them the foils, young Oſrick, —Couſin 

Hamme, ; 

You know the wager ? 

Ham. Very well, my lord; = 
Your grace hath laid the odds o the weaker fide, 

King. I do not fear it; I have ſeen you both: 

But ſince he's better'd we have therefore odds. 
Laer. This is too heavy, let me ſee another. 
Ham. This likes me well: Theſe foils have all a 


length ? [ They prepare to play. 
Oſr. Ay, my good lord. | 
King. Set me the ſtoups * of wine upon that table: 
If Hamlet give the firſt, or ſecond hit, 
Or quit in anſwer of the third exchange, 
Let all the battlements their ord'nance fire; 
The king ſhall drink to Hamlet's better breath; 
And in the cup an union ſhall he throw, 
| Richer 


Jour grace hath laid upon the weaker fide.] Thus Hanmer, 
All the others read, | | 0 
Your grace hath laid the odds o the weaker fide; 
When the odds were on the fide of Laertes, who was to hit Ham- 
let twelve times to nine, it was perhaps the author's ſlip, 
Jouxsox. 
+ —the floups of wine] A fon is a aggon, or bowl. See vol. 
iv. p. 195;  STEEVENS, : 
And in the cup an union. ſhall he throw, ] In ſome editions, 
And in the cup an onyx /hall he throw. This is a various read- 
ing in ſeveral of the old copies; but anion ſeems to me to be the 
true word, If Jam not miſtaken, neither the onyx, nor /ardonyx, 
are jewels which ever found place in an imperial crown. An n 
is the fineſt ſort of pearl, and has its place in all crowns, and coro- 
nets. Beſides, ler us confider what the king ſays on Hamlet's 
giving Laertes the firſt hit: 
Stay, give me drink, Hamlet, this pearl is thine ; 
Here's to thy health, 
LI a | There. 
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Richer than that which four ſucceſſive kings 43 L 
In Denmark's crown have worn: Give me the cup, i 
And let the kettle to the trumpet ſpeak, | 
The trumpet to the cannoneer withour, 


The cannons to the heavens, the heavens to earth : 
Now the King arinks io Hamle!,—Come, begin; 9 
And you, the judges, bcar a wary eye, Her 
' Ham. Come on, fir. The 
Laer. Come, my lord. 770 ply, 7 
Nam. One. * 
Laer. No. | © 
Ham. Judgment. 7 
O/r. A hit, a very palpable hit. 7 
Laer. Well, again, 0 
King. Stay, give me drink: Hamlet, 5 this pearl 1 
is thine ; k 
Here's to thy health. Give him the cup. I 
| | Trumpets found ; ſſo! goes cf. 
Therefere, if an non be a pearl, and an o u gem, or fone, ; 
quite difiering in its nature from pearls ; the king ſaying, tha 15. 
Hamlet has earn'd the pearl, 1 think, amounts to a demoniiration | f ; 


that it was an zxioz pearl, which he meant to throw into the cup, 
Tuz03aLin, 
So, in Seliman and Perſeda : 
Ay, were it Cleopatra's union.“ 
The An, is thus mentioned in P. Holland's tranſlation of Pay- 
Nat. Li,. „Aud hereupon it is that our dainties and delicate 
here at Rome, &c. call them ions, as a man would ſay ſingular 
and by themlclzes alone.“ | 

To twallow a carl in a draught ſeems to have been equally con. 
mon to royal and mercantile prodigality. So, in the {econd part 
of F you know not Me, you know No Body, 10:6, Sir | homs 
Greſham ſays : | 

% Here 16,000 pound at one clap goes. 
© [nſtead of ſugar, Greſham drinks this pearle 
& Unto his queen and miſtreſs,” STEt VERS. 

6 — this pearl is thine ;} Under pretence of throwing a je 
into the cup, the king may be ſuppoſed to drop ſome poiſorou 
drug into the wine. Hamlet ſeems to ſuſpect this, When he after 
wards diſcovers the effects of the poiſon, aud tauntingly alks bin, 
AIs the union here? OTEEVENS» 


F Han. 


ou 
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Ham. I'll play this bout firſt, ſet it by awhile. 
| [7 hey play. 
Come, Another hit; What ſay you? 
Laer. A touch, a touch, I do confeſs. 
King. Our ſon ſhall win. | 
ven, He's fat, and ſcant of breath 7. 
Here, Hamlet, take my napkin, rub thy brows: 
The queen carouſes to thy fortune, Hamlet®,. 
Hum, Good madam, — 
King. Gertrude, do not drink. 
Qvcen, T will, my lord I pray you, pardon me. 
King. It is the poiſon'd cup; it is too late. | Aide. 
Hom. I dare not drink yet, madam ; by and by. 
Queen. Come, let me wipe thy face. N 
Laer. My lord, I'Il hit him now. 
King. 1 do not thinKt, 
Laer. And yet it is almoſt againſt my conſcience. 


f, Aſide. 
Him. Come, for the third, Laertes, You do but 

bt, dally 3 ö | | 

2 [ pray you, paſs with your beſt violence; 

cup Jam afraid, ? you make a wanton of me. 

b. Laer. 


7 Queen. H.“ fat, and ſcant of Breath. ] It ſeems that John 
e, who was the original Fal/aff, was no leſs celebrated for 
performance of Henry VIII. and Hamlet. See the Hiſforia 
Arionica, &c. If he was adapted, by the corpulence of his figure, 
0 appear with propriety in the two former of theſe characters, 
hakſpeare might have put this obſervation in the mouth of 
er majeſty, to apologize for the want of ſuch elegance of perſon 
nan audience might expect to meet with in the repreſentative of 
he youthful Prince of Denmark, whom Ophelia ſpeaks of as 
de glaſs of faſhion and the mould of form,” This, however, is 

ere conjecture, as Fo/eph Taylor likewiſe acted Hamlet during the 


ite of Shakſpeare. Sre EVEN S. 


fear De grcen carouſes to thy fortune, Hamlet.) So, in David and 
"0s e. Habe, 599: . | 
ater 


* With full caroz/es to his fortune paſt.” 
And bind that promiſe with a full carouſe,” Ibid. 
Now, lord Urias, onę carouſe ta me.“ Ib. STEEVENS- 
jon made a wanton of me.] i. e. you trifle with me as if 
ou were playing with a child. 
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Laer. Say you ſo? come on. [ Plays, 
O/r. Nothing neither way. | 
Laer. Have at you now. | 

[ Laertes wounds Hamlet; then, in ſcuffling, they 
change rapiers, and Hamlet wounds Laertes, 
King. Part them, they are incens'd. 
Ham. Nay, come again. 
O/r. Look to the queen there, ho! 
The queen falls, 
Hor. They bleed on both ſides: — How is it, my 
lord ? 
O/r. How 1s't, Laertes ? 
Laer. Why, as a woodcock to my own ſpringe, 
Oſrick ; 
J am juſtly kill'd with mine own treachery, 
Ham. How does the queen ? | 
King. She ſwoons to ſee them bleed. 
Queen, No, no, the drink, the drink,—O my 
dear Hamlet !— 
The drink, the drink I am poiſon'd— 

[ The queen dies, 
Ham. O villainy Ho! let the door be lock'd : 

Treachery ! ſeck it out. 

Laer. It is here, Hamlet : Hamlet, thou art 
ſlain ; 

No medicine in the world can do thee good, 

In thee there is not half an hour's life; 

The treacherous inſtrument is in thy hand, 

Unbated, and envenom'd : the foul practice 

Hath turn'd itſelf on me ; lo, here T lie, 

Never to riſe again: Thy mother's poiſon'd ; 

I can no more ;—the king, the king's to blame, 


- Bo, in Romeo and Julies: 
„ would have thee gone, 
e And yet no further than a wanton's bird, 
„% That lets it hop a little from her hand, 
„And with a filk thread pulls it back again,” 
BE KS REMARKES- 
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Han, The point envenom'd too! — 

Then, venom, to thy work, [ Stabs the King. 
All. Treaſon! treaſon ' 85 
King. O, yet defend me, friends, I am but hurt. 
Him. Here, thou inceſtuous, murd'rous, damned 


Dane, 
Drink off this potion :—Is the union here? 
Follow my mother. King Dies. 


Laer. He is juſtly ſerv'd; 
t is a poiſon temper'd by himſelf.— 
Exchange forgiveneſs with me, noble Hamlet: 
Mine and my father's death come not upon thee; 
Nor thine on me! [ Dies. 
Ham. Heaven make thee free of it! I follow thee, 
lam dead, Horatio :—Wretched queen, adieu! 
You that look pale and tremble at this chance, 
That are but mutes or audience to this act, 
Had I but time, (as this fell ſerjeant, death, 
Is ſtrict in his arreſt) O, I could tell you, — 
But let it be; Horatio, I am dead; 
Thou liv'ſt; report me and my cauſe aright 
To the unſatisfied. 
Hor. Never believe it; 
I am more an antique Roman than a Dane, 
Here's yet ſome liquor left. 
Ham. As thou'rt a man, 
Give me the cup; let go, by heaven, I'Il have it. 
O God !—Horatio, hat a wounded name, 
Things ſtanding thus unknown, ſhall live behind 
mes? 


If thou didſt ever hold me in thy heart, 


I the union hers?) In this place likewiſe the quarto reads, 
an o STEE VERS. | 

* That are but mutes or audience to this act,] That are either 
mere auditors of this cataſtrophe, or at moſt only mute performers, 
that fill the ſtage without any part in the action.  Jounsox. 

i — [call live behind me?] Thus the folio. The quartos read 
hall 7 leave behind me. STEEvens, 
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Abſent thee from felicity a while, 
And in this harſh world draw thy breath in 
To tel: my ſtory. — | March afar off, an 6; 
What warlike noiſe is this? | 
,. Young Fortinbras, with conqueſt come from 
Poland, £4 
To the embaſſadors of England gives 
This warlike volley. 
Ham. O, I die, Horatio; 
The potent poiſon quite o er- grows my ſpirit *; 
I cannot live to hear the news from England: 
But I do propheſy, the election lights 
On Fortinbras ; he has my dying voice; 
So tell him, with the occurrents *, more and leſs, 
Which have ſolicited, —The reſt is filence. [ Dies, 
Hor. 7 Now cracks a noble heart —Good night, 
ſweet prince 


pain, 
at Within, 


And 


+ The potent poiſon quite 0'Er-grow's my Jpirit ;] The firſt quarto 
and the firſt folio read, 
oer crows my ſpirit; 
alluding perhaps to a victorious cock exulting over his conquered 
antagoniſt, Ihe ſame word occurs in Lingua, & c. 1607 ; 
& Shall Il? th' embaſſadreſs of gods and men, 
„ That pull'd proud Phœbe from her brightſome ſphere, 
& And dark'd Apollo's countenance with a word, | 
+ Pe over-crow'd, and breathe without revenge?” 
Again, in FalPs Satires, lib v. fat. ii: 
+ Like the vain bubble of Iberiin pride, 
„That over-crowweth all the world beſide.” 
This phraſe often occurs in the controverſial pieces of Gabnel 
Harvey, 1593, &C. STEEVENS. | 
5 — the Ooccurrenti—] i. e. incidents. The word is now diſ- 
uſed, So, in The Hag hath loft bis Pearl, 1614: 
© Such ſtrange occurrents of my fore: paſt life.“ 
Again, in the Baror's Wars, by Drayton, Canto ]. 
6 With each eccurrent right in his degree.“ STEEVENS. 
ieh have ſolicited-] Seticited, for brought on the event. 
|  WaRBUKTONs 
7 Nw cracks a noble heart, Good night, feveet prince; 
And fights of angels fing thee to thy ret !] Let us review 
for a moment the behaviour of Hamlet, on the ſtrength 5 which 
| oA 


* 
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And flights of angels ſing thee to thy reſt ! — 
Why does the drum come hither? 


Enter 


Horatio founds this eulogy, and recommends him to the patron- 
age of angels. ; | | 

Hamlet, at the command of his father's ghoſt, undertakes 
with ſeeming alacrity to revenge the murder; and declares he will 
h.anif all other thoughts from his mind. He makes, however, 
hut one effort to keep his word, and that is, when he miſtakes 
Polonius for the king, On another occaſion, he defers his pur- 
poſe till he can find an opportunity of taking his uncle when he 
13 leaſt prepared for death, that he may inſure damnation to his 
ſoul. Though he aflaffinated Polonius by accident, yet he deli- 
berately procures the execution of his, ſchool- ſellows, Roſeu- 
crantz and Guieldenſtern, who appear to have been unacquaint- 
ed with the treacherous purpoſes of the mandate which they 
were employed to carry. Their death (as he declares in a ſub- 
ſequent converſation with Hotatio) gives him no Eoncern, for 
they obtruded themſelyes into the ſervice, and he thought he had 
a right to deſtroy them. He is not leſs accountable for the dif- 
traction and death of Ophelia. He comes to interrupt the fune- 
ral deſigned iv honour of this lady, at which both the king and 
queen were preſent; and, by ſuch an outrage to decency, ren- 
ders it fall more neceffary for the uſurper to lay a ſecond ſtrata- 
gem for his life, though the firſt had proved abortive. He comes 
to inſult the brother of the dead, and to boaſt of an affection 
for his ſiſter, which, before, he had denied to her face; and yet 
at this very time muſt be conſidered as deſirous of ſupporting the 
character of a madman, ſo that the openneſs of his confeſſion is 
not to be imputed to him as a virtue. He apologizes to Horatio 
afterwards tor the abſurdity of this behaviour, to which, he ſays, 
he was provoked by that nobleneſs of fraternal grief, which, in- 
deed, he ought rather to have applauded than condemned. Dr. 
Johnſon has obſerved, that to bring about a reconciliation with 
Laertes, be has availed himſelf ot a diſhoneſt fallacy ; and to 
conclude, it is obvious to the moſt careleſs ſpectator or reader, 
he kills the King at laſt to revenge himſelf, and not his fa- 
ther, | 
Hamlet cannot be ſaid to have purſued his ends by very war- 
ranrable means; and if- the poet, when he ſacrificed him at laſt, 
meant to have enforced ſuch a moral, it is not the worit that can 
7 dedaaced from the play; for, as Maximus, in Beaumont and 
Fietcher's Fatentinian, ſays, 
Alchough his juſtice were as white as truth, 
( Hs way was crooked to it; that condeinns him.“ 
; he late Dr, Akenſide once öbſerved to me, that the conduct of 
WINE Was orery way unnatwal and indefenſible, unleſs he 
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Enter Fortinbras, the Engliſh Embaſſadors, and others 


Fort, Where 1s this ſight ? 

Hor. What is it, you would ſee ? 
If aught of woe, or wonder, ceaſe your ſearch, 

Fort. This quarry cries, on havock O proud 

death! | 

What feaſt is toward in thine infernal cell * 
That thou ſo many princes, at a ſhot, 
So bloodily haſt ſtruck ? 

Amb. The fight is diſmal; 
And our affairs from England come too late: 
The ears are ſenſeleſs, that ſhould give us hearing 
To tell him, his commandment is fulfill'd, 8 
That Roſencrantz and Guildenſtern are dead: 
Where ſhould we have our thanks? 


were to be regarded as a young man whoſe intellects were in ſome 
degree impaired by his own misfortunes ; by the death of his fa- 
ther, the loſs of r ag ſovereignty, and a ſenſe of ſhame re- 
ſulting from the haſty and inceſtuous marriage of his mother, 

I have dwelt the longer on this ſubject, becauſe Hamlet ſeems 
to have been hitherto regarded as a hero not undeſerving the pity 
of the audience; and becauſe no writer on Shakſpeare has taken 
the pains to point out the immoral tendency of his character. 

| OTEEVENS. 

The author of The Remarks controverts the juſtice of theſe 
ſtrictures on the character of Hamlet, which he undertakes to 
defend. The arguments he makes uſe of for this purpoſe are 
too long to be here inſerted, and therefore, I ſhall content my- 
ſelf with referring to them. See Remarks, p. 217, to 224. 

| DITOR, 

3 This quarry cries, on havock !] Hanmer reads, 

25 cries out, hawock / ; 
To cry on, was to exclaim again. I ſuppoſe, when unfair 
ſportſmen deſtroyed more quarry Or game than was reaſonable, 
the cenſure was to cry, Havock. JoHns0N. 
9 What feaſt is toward in thine infernal cell,] Shakſpeare has 
already employed this alluſion to, the Cho, or feafts of the dead, 
which were ancicntly celebrated at Athens, and are mentioned by 
Plutarch in the lite of Antonius. Our author likewiſe makes Tat 
bot ſay to bis fon in the Firſt Part, of King Henry VI; 
& Now art thou come unto a feaſt of death,” STEEVENS» 


Hor. 


_ 
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Yor. Not from his mouth *, 
Had it the ability of life to thank you; 
He never gave commandment for their death. 
But fince, ſo jump upon this bloody queſtion, 
You from the Polack wars, and you from England 
Are here arriv'd ; give order, that theſe bodies 
High on a ſtage be placed to the view; 
And let me ſpeak, to the yet unknowing world, 
How theſe things came about : So ſhall you hear 
Of carnal *, bloody, and unnatural acts; 
Of accidental judgments, caſual flaughters ; 
Of deaths put on by cunning, and forc'd cauſe? ; 
And, in this upſhot, purpoſes miſtook 
Fall'n on the inventors' head: all this can I 
Truly deliver. | 
Fort. Let us haſte to hear it, 
And call the nobleſt ro the audience. 
For me, with ſorrow I embrace my fortune ; 
I have ſome rights of memory in this kingdom, 
Which now to claim my vantage doth invite me. 
Hor. Of that I ſhall have alſo cauſe to ſpeak, 
And from his mouth whoſe voice will draw on 
more: | 
Bur 
1 - his mouth, ] i. e. the king's. STEEVENS. 
> Of cruel, &c.] Thus the more modern editors. The firſt 
quarto, and the folio, read—Of carnal, &c. referring, I ſup- 


poſe, to the uſurper's criminal intercourſe with the mother of 
Hamlet. Col Lixs. | 
Carnal is, without doubt, the true reading. The word is 
uled by Shakſpeare as an adjective to carnage. Remarks, 
and torc'd cauſe.) Thus the folio, The quartos read 
and for no cauſe, STEEVENS. | | 
And from his mouth whoſe voice will draw no more:] This 
is the reading of the old quartos, but certainly a miſtaken one. 
We lay, a man will no more drazv breath ; but that a man's voice 
wil draw no more, is, I believe, an expreſſion without any au- 
thority. I chooſe to eſpouſe the reading of the elder folio ; 
And from his mouth auboſe voice will draw no more. 


And this is the poet's meaning, Hamlet, juſt before his death, 
had ſaid ; | 8 


4 But 
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But let this ſame be preſently perform'd, 
Even while men's minds are wild; leſt more mic. 
chance 

On plots, and errors, happen. 

. Fort. Let four captains 
Bear Hamlet, like a ſoldier, to the ſtage; 
For he was likely, had he been put on, 
To have prov'd moſt royally : and, for his palace 
The ſoldiers' muſic, and the rites of war, mol 
Speak loudly for him. — | 
Take up the bodies :—Such a fight as this 
Becomes the field, but here ſhews much amiſs. 
Go, bid the ſoldiers ſhoot. 


[ Exeuat : after which, a peal of ordnance is 


. 
cdi me 


Put / ao frayheſi, the (legion Jia his 
On Fertiabrat: he has my dying voice; 
So tell him, Tic. 
Accordingly, Horatio here delivers that meſſage; and very juſily 
infers, that Hamlet's geg will be ſeconded by others, and pro- 
cuic them in favour of Fortinbras's ſucceſſion, TreoBaLD. 
If the dramos of Shał ſpeare were to be eharacteriſed, each by 


the particular excellence which diſtinguiſhes it from the reſt, we 


muſt allow to the rragedy of Hamlet the praiſe of variety. The 
incidents arc ſo nuncrous, that the argument of the play would 
make a long tale. The ſcenes are interchangeably diverſified 
with meriment and ſolemnity; with merriment that includes ju- 
&cious and inſtructire obſervations ; and ſolemnity, not ſtrained 


ny poetical violence above the natural ſentiments of man. New 


characters appear from time to time in continual ſucceſſion, ex- 
hibiting vatious forms of life ard particular modes of converſa- 
tion. The pretended madneſs of Hamlet cauſes much mirth, the 
mourntul diſtraction of Ophelia fills the heart with tenderneſe, 
and every perſonage produces the effect intended, from the appa- 
rition that in the firſt a chills the blood with horror, to the top 

in the laſt, that expoſes affe ctat ion to juſt contempt. 
The conduct is perhaps not wholly fecure aguinſt objections. 
The action is indeed for the moſt part in continual progreſſion, 
put there are ſome ſcenes which neither forward nor retard it. 
Of the ſeigned madneis of Hamlet there appears no adequate 
cauſe, for he does nothing which he might nor have done with. 
rhe reputation of tamty, He plays the madman molt, when ty 
treats, 
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treats Ophelia with ſo much radeneſs, which ſeems to be uſeleſs 
and wanton cruelty. 

Hamlet is, through the whole piece, rather an inftrument 
than an agent. After he has, by the ſtratagem of the play, con- 
victed the king, he makes no attempt to puniſh him ; and his 
death is at laſt effected by an incident which Hamlet had no part 
in producing. ; ; 

The cataſtrophe is not very happily produced; the exchange 
of weapons is rather an expedient of neceſſity, than a ſtroke of 
art. A ſcheme might eaſily be formed to kill Hamlet with the 
dagger, and Laertes with the bowl. | 

The poet is accuſed of having ſhewn little regard to poetical 
iuſlice, and may be charged with equal neglect of poetical proba- 
bility, The apparition left the regions of the dead to little pur- 
poſe ; the revenge which he demands is not obrained, but by the 
death of him that was required to take it; and the gratification, 
which would ariſe from the deſtruction of an uſurper and a mur- 
derer, is abated by the untimely death of Ophelia, the young, 
the beautiful, the harmleſs, and the pious. jornsoN. 


— 
2 


Ac 1. Scene 2. 


The rugged Pyrrhus, he, &c.] The two greateſt poets of this 
and thelaſt age, Mr. Dryden, in the preface to Troilus and Cre/- 
ſala, and Mr. Pope, in his note on this place, have concurred in 
thinking that Shakſpeare produced this long paſſage with deſign 
to ridicule and expoſe the bombaſt of the play from whence it was 
ken; and that Hamlet's commendation of it is purely ironical. 
This is become the general opinion. I think juſt otherwiſe ; and 
that it was given with commendation to upbraid the falſe taſte of 
the audience of that time, which would not ſuffer them to do juſ- 
tice to the ſimplicity and ſublime of this production. And I 
re:fon, firſt, from the character Hamlet gives of the play, from 
whence the paſſage is taken, Secondly, from the paſſage itſelf. 
And thirdly, from the effect it had on the audier ce. 

Let us conſider the character Hamlet gives of it, The play 7 
remenber, pleaſed not the million, *twas Caviare to the general ; but 
vas (as I received it, and others, «whoſe judgment in ſuch mat- 
ers cried in the top of mine) an excellent play, well digeſſed in rhe 
able, Jet down with as much modeſiy as cunning. I remember, one 
(4, there «vas no ſalt in the lines to make the matter ſavoury ;, nor 
no matter in the phraſe that might indite the author of affefion ; But 
called it an honęſt method. T hey who ſuppoſe the paſſage gien 
to be idiculed, muſt needs ſuppoſe this character to be purely i- 
ronical, But if ſo, it is the ſtrangeſt irony that ever was written. 
l pleaſed nat the multitude,» This we muſt conclude to be true, 


however 
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however ironical the reſt be. Now the reaſon given of the & 
ſigned ridicule is the ſuppoſed bombaſt. But thoſe were the very 
plays, which at that time we know took with the multitude, And 
Fletcher wrote a kind of Rehearſal purpoſely to expoſe them 
But ſay it is bombaſt, and that therefore it took not with the 
multitude. Hamlet preſently tells us what it was that diſpleaſed 
them. J here <vas no ſalt in the lines to make the matter ſavoury ; 
#07 no matter in the phraſe that might indite the author of affefiqn 
but called it an honeft method. Now whether a perſon {peaks . 
ronically or no, when he quotes others, yet common ſenſe re. 
quires he ſhould quote what they ſay. Now it could not he, if 
this play Siiplented becauſe of the bombaſt, that thoſe whom it 
diipleaſed thould give this reaſon for their diſlike. The ſame in. tired 
contiſtencies and abſurdities abound in every other part of Ham- ment 
let's ſpeech, ſuppoſing it to be ironical: but take him as ſpeaking from 
his ſentiments, the whole is of a piece; and to this purpole, to m 
The play, I remember, pleaſed not the maltitude, and the rea- Nati 
fon was, its being wrote on the rules of the ancient drama; to 
which they were entire ſtrangers. But, in my opinion, and in 
the opinion of thoſe for whoſe judgment I have the higheſt ef- 
teem it was an excellent play, well digeſted in the ſcenes, i. e. 
where the three unities were well preſerved. Set down «vith as © 
m. mode y as cunning, 1. e. Where not only the art of com 


Now 
{torn 
Virg 
been 
ceive 
Je 
recit: 
deep 


fition, but the e of nature, was carefully attended to. Inca} 
The characters were a faithful picture of life and manners, in the | 
which nothing was overcharged into farce. But theſe qualities, this 


which gained my eſteem, loſt the public's. For I remember, one 
Said, There was no ſalt in the lines to make the matter ſavoury, 
i. e. there was not, according to the mode of that time, a fool 


or clown to joke, quibble, and talk freely. Nor no matter in the had | 
phraſe that might indite the author of affefion, i. e. nor none of theſe 
thoſe paſſionate, pathetie love ſcenes, ſo eſſential to modern tra- 

gedy. But he called it an boneſt method i. e. he owned, however hom 
tafteleſs this method of writing, on the ancient plan, was to our forty 
times, yet it was chaſte and pure; the diſtinguiſhing character up u 
of the Greek drama. | need only make one obſervation on all 

this; that, thus interpreted, it is the juſteſt picture of a good woul 
tragedy wrote on the ancient rules. And that I have rightly in- Ciſtr 
terpreted it, appears farther from what we find in the old quarto, let ſ 


An honef? method, as <vholeſome as faveet, and by very much more 
handſome than fine, i. e. it had a natural beauty, but none of the 
fucus of falſe art, 1 

2 A ſecond proof that this ſpeech was given to be admired, 1s 
from the intrinſic merit of the ſpeech itſelf ; which contains the 


deſcription of a circumſtance ' very - happily imagined, namely, limp 


Ilium and Priam's falling together, with the effect it had on the 
deſtroyer, 


af „„ * The 
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The helliſb Pyrrhus, &c. 


To, Repugnant to command, 

The unnerved father falls, &c. 
To, So after Pyrrhus” pauſes 
Now {this circumſtance, illuſtrated with the fine fimilitude of the 
frm, is ſo highly worked up, as to have well deſerved a place in 
Virgil's ſecond book of the Acid, even though the work had 
been carried on to that perfection which the Roman poet had con- 
eired. | 
? z. The third proof is, from the effects which followed on the 
recital, Hamlet, his beſt character, approves it; the player is 
deeply affected in repeating it; and only the fooliſh Polonius 
tired with it. We have ſaid enough before of Hamlet's ſenti- 
ments, As for the player he changes colour, and the tears ftart 
from his eyes. But our author was too good a judge of nature 
to make bombaſt and unnatural ſentiment, produce ſuch an effect. 
Nature and Horace both inſtructed him, 
Si ois me flere, dolendum eff 
Primum ipſi tibi, tunc tua me infortunia liedent, 
Telephe, wel Peleu, MALE $1 MANDATA LOQUERIS, 
Aut dormitabo aut ridebo. 
And it may be worth obſerving, that Horace gives this precept 
particularly to ſhew, that bombaſt and unnatural ſentiments are 
incapable of moving the tender paſſions, which he is directing 
the poet how to raiſe, For, in the lines juſt before, he gives 
this rule, 
Telephns & Peleus, cum pauper & exul uterque, 
Projicit Ampullas, & ſeſquipedalia verba. 
Not that I would deny, that very bad lines in bad tragedies have 
had this effect. But then 1: always proceeds from one or other of 
theſe cauſes, 
1, Either when the ſubject is domeſtic, and the ſcene lies at 
home; the ſpectators, in this caſe, become intereſted in the 
fortunes of the diſtreſſed; and their thoughts are ſo much taken 
up with the ſubject, that they are not at liberty to attend to the 
poet; who, otherwiſe, by his faulty ſentiments and diction, 
would have ſtifled the emotions ſpringing up from a ſenſe of the 
— But this is nothing to the caſe in hand. For, as Ham- 
et lays, : 
* What's Hecuba to him, or he to Hecuba? 
2. When bad lines raiſe this affection, they are bad in the o- 
ther extreme; low, abject, and groveling, inſtead of being 
bighly figurative and ſwelling; yer, when attended with a na- 
wal ſimplicity, they have force enough to ſtrike illiterate and 
imple minds. The tragedies of Banks will juſtify both theſe 
obſervations, | | | 

But if any one will ſtill ſay, that Shakſpeare intended to re- 
preſent a player unnaturally and fantaſtically affected, we muſt 

appeal 


Py 
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N appeal to Hamlet, that is, to Shakſpcare himſelf in this mati er: the! 
[ who, on the reflection he makes upon the player's emotion 10 42 
| order to excite his own revenge, gives not the leaſt hint that the nat 


player was unnaturally or injudicioufly moved, On the contra. 
ry, his fine deſcription of the actor's emotion ſhews, he thoy ut 
juſt otherwiſe : e 
wh — this player here, | 
« But in a fiction, in a drcam of paſſion, 
©« Could force his foul ſo to his own conceit, | 
% That from her Iworning all his age wwan'd ; ſha 
* Tears ia his eyes, deſtraction in his aſped, 
© #4 broken vice, &C,?? 
And indeed had Hamlet elteemed this emotion any thing unna. 
tural, it had been a very unproper circumſtance to ſpur him to 
his purpoſe. 
As Shakipeare has here ſhewn the effects which a fine deferip- 
tion of nature, hcightened with all the ornaments of art, had 
upon an intelligent plaver, whoſe buſineſs habituates him to en— 
ter intimately and deeply into the characters of men aud manners, 
and to give nature its free workings on all oceaſions; ſo he has 
artfully ſtewn what cſtects the very ſame ſcene would have upon 
a quite difterent man, Polonius ; by nature, very weak and very 
artiäsial (two qualities, though commonly enough joined in 
life, vet generally fo much diſguiſed as not to be ſeen by com- 
mon eyes to be together; and which an ordinary poet durſt not 
hare brought ſo near one another ;) by di/cipline, practiſed in a 
ſpecies of wit and eloquence. which was ſtiff, forced, and pe. 
dantie; and by trade a politician, and therefore, of conſequence, 
u ithout any of the affecting notices of humanity. Such is the 
man whom Shakſpeare has judiciouſly choſen to repreſent the 
talſe taſte of that audience which had condemned the play he'e 
reciting. When the actor comes to the fineſt and moſt pathetic 
part of the ſpeech, Polonius cries out, ** This is roo long * on 
which Hamlet, in contempt of his ill judgment, replies,“ [t 
Hall to the barber*s <vith thy beard”? (intimating that, by this judg- 
ment, it appeared that all his wiſdom lay in his length of beard,) 
iry'thee, ſay en. He's for a jig or a tale of bawdry (the com- 
mon entertainment of that time, as well as this, ot the people) 
4 or he ſleeps, ſay on. And yet this man of modern talte, Who 5 
ſtood all this time perſectly unmoved with the forcible 1magery 
of the relator, no ſooner hears, amongſt many good things, one 
quaiat and fantaliical word, put in, I ſuppoſe, purpoſely for this 
end, thun he profeſſes his approbation of the propriety and dig- 
nity of it. That's good. Mobled queen is good. On the whole 
then, I think, it plainly appears, that the long quotation 1s not 8 
given to be ridiculed and laughed at, but to be admired. The 
character given of the play, by Hamlet, cannot be ironical. The 


paſage ie extieincly beautiful, It has the effect thai 150 
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thetic relations, naturally written, ſhould have; and it is con- 

Jemned, or regarded with indifference, by one of a wrong, un- 

tural taſte. From hence (to obſerve it by the way) the 

actors, in their repreſentation of this play, may learn how this 

ſpeech ought to be ſpoken, and what appearance Hamlet ought 

dw aſſume during the recital, _ 1 3 

Tbat which ſupports the common opinion, concerning this 

palfage, is the turgid expreſſion in ſome parts of it; which, they 

think, could never be given by the poet to be commended, We 

hall therefore, in the next place, examine the lines moſt obnox- 

jous to cenſure, and fee how much, allowing the charge, this 

will make for the induction of their concluſion. 

« Pyrrhus at Priam drives, in rage firikes wide, 

% But with the whiff and wind of his fell ſword 

© The unnerved father falls.” 

And again, 

« Out, out, thou flirumpet fortune! All you gods, 

« Tn general ſynod, take away her power : 

« Break all the ſpokes and fellies from her wheel, 

« And boꝛul the round nave down the bill of heaven, 

« 4s low as to the fiends.” 

Now whether theſe be bombaſt or not, is not the queſtion ; but 

whether Shakſpeare eſteemed them ſo. That he did not ſo eſteem 

them appears Fink his having uſed the very ſame thoughts in the 

fame expreſſions, in his beſt plays, and given them to his ee 

characters, where he aims at the ſublime. As in the following 
ſages. 

Leide, in Troilus and Creſſila, far outſtrains the execution of 

Pyrrhus's ſword in the character he gives of Hector's: 

© When many times the caitive Grecian: fall 

« Evenin the fan and wind of your fair ſword, 

«© You bid them viſe and lime.“ 

Cleopatra, in Antony and Cleopatra, rails at fortune in the ſame 

nanner: 5 

No, let me ſpeak, and let me rail fo high, - 

+ That the falſe huſwite Fortune break her wheel, 

„Provo A at my offence,” 

But another uſe may be made of theſe quotations ; a diſcovery 

of this recited play : which, letting us into a circumſtance of our 

author's life (as a- writer) hitherto unknawn, was the reaſon J 

have been ſo large upon this queſtion, I think then it appears, 

from what has been ſaid, that the play in diſpute was Shakſpeare's 

on; and that this was the occaſion of writing it, He was de- 

hrous, as ſoon as he had found his ſtrength, of reſtoring the chaſte- 

nels and regularity of the ancient ſtage : and therefore compoſed 

tus tragedy on the model of the Greek drama, as may be ſeen by 

throwing ſo much action into relation, But his attempt proved 

Vol. X. Mm fruitleſs x 
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fruitleſs ; and the raw, unnatural taſte, then prevalent, force 
him back again into his old Gothic manner. For which he took 
this revenge upon his audience. WAR BUR TOR. 


The praiſe which Hamlet beſtows on this piece is certainly dif. 


ſembled, and agrees very well with the character of madneſs, which, 
bl 


before witneſſes, be thought it neceſlary to ſupport. The ſpeeches 
before us have ſo little merit, that nothing but an affeQation «« 
fingularity, could have influenced Dr. Warburton to undertake 
their defence. The poet, perhaps, meant to exhibit a juſt reſem. 
blance of ſome of the plays of his own age, in which the faylts 
were too general and too glaring ro permit a few ſplendid paſſages 
to atone for them. The player knew his trade, and {poke the 
lines in an affecting manner, becauſe Hamlet had declared them to 
be pathetic, or might be in reality a little moved by them: for 
“ There are leſs degrees of nature (ſays Dryden) by which ſome 
& faint emotions of pity and terror are raiſed in vs, as a leſs en- 
*& gine will raiſe a leſs proportion of weight, though not ſo much 
4% as one of Archimedes' making.” The mind of the prince, it 
muſt be confeſſed, was fitted for the reception of gloomy ideas, 
and his tears were ready at a ſlight ſolicitation, It is by no means 
proved, that Shakſpeare has employed the ſame thong his cloathed in 
the ſame expreſſions, in his beſt plays. It he bids the falſe huſevife 
Fortune break her <vhcel, he does not defire her to break all i 
Spokes ; nay, even its periphery, and male uſe of the nag after 
awards for ſuch an immeaſurable caſt, Though it what Dr. War. 
burton has ſaid ſhould be found in any inſtance to be exactly true, 
what can we infcr from thence, bur that Shakſpeare was ſome- 
times wrong in ſpite of conviction, and in the hurry of writing 
committed thoſe very faults which his judgment could detect in 
others? Dr. Warburton is inconſiſtent in his aſſertions concern- 
ing the literature of Shakſpeare, In a note on 7 r0/{u5and Creſſida, 
he affirms, that his want of learving kept him from being ac- 
quainted with the writings of Homer; and, in this inſtence, 
would ſuppoſe him capable of producing a complete tragedy 
«vritten on the ancient rules; and that the ſpeech before us had 
ſufficient merit to entitle it to a place in af ſrcond boot of , 
fAneid, even thouzh the <vork had been carried to that prifect on 
avhich the Roman poet had conceived. | 
Had Shakſpeare made one unſucceſsful attempt in the mar ner 
of the ancients (that he had any knowledpe of their rules, remaius 
10 be proved) it would certainly have been recorced by contem- 
porary writers, among whom Ben Jonſon would have been the Fr. 
Had his darling ancients been unſkilfully imitated by a rival poet, 
he would at leaſt have preſerved the memory of the fact. to ſrew 
how unſafe it was for any one, who was not as thorough a ſcholat 
as himſelf, to have meddled with their ſacred remains. 
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« Within that circle none durſt walk but he.“ He has repre - 
ſented Inigo Jones as being ignorant of the very names of thoſe 

laſhc authors, whoſe architecture he undertook to correct: in his 
Poezaſter he has in ſeveral places hinted at our poet's injudicious 

vſe of words, and ſeems to have pointed his ridicule more than 

once at ſome of his deſcriptions and characters, It is true that he 

has praiſed him, but it was not while that praiſe could have been 

of any ſervice to him ; and poſthumous applauſe is always to be 

had on eaſy conditions. Happy it was for Sbakſpeare, that he 

took nature for his guide, and engaged in the warm purſuit of her 

beauties, left to Jonſon the repoſitories of learning: ſo has he e. 

ſcaped a conteſt which might have rendered his hte uneaſy, and 

bequeathed to our poſſeſſion the more valuable copies from nature 

herſelf: for Shakſpeare was (ſays Dr. Hurd, in his notes on Ho- 

race's Art of Poetry) “ the firſt that broke through the bondage 

of claſſical ſuperſtition. And he owed this felicity, as he did ſome 

others, to his want of what is called the advantage of a learned e- 

ducation. Thus, uninfluenced by the weight of early prepoſ- 
ſeſſion, he ſtruck at once into the road of nature and common 

ſenſe : and without deſigning, without knowing it, hath left us 

in his hiſtorical plays, with all their anomalies, an exacter re- 

ſemblance of the Athenian ſtage than is any where to be found 
in its molt profeſſed admirers and copy iſts.“ Again, ibid. Ir 
is poſſible, there are, who think @ wart of reading, as well as vaſt 
ſuperiority of genius, hath contributed to lift this aſtoniſhing man, 

to the glory of being eſteemed the molt original THINKER and 
$PEAKER, fince the times of Homer.” | 

To rhis extract I may add the ſentiments of Dr, Edward Young 
on the ſame occation. Who knows whether Shakſpeare might 
not have thought leſs, if he had read more? Who knows if he 
might not have labaured under the load of Jonſon's learning, as 
Enceladus under ZEtna? His mizz:ty genius, indeed, through the 
molt mquntainous oppreſſion would have breathed out ſome of his 
incxtinguithable fire; yet poſſibly, he might not have riſen up into 
that giant, that much more than common man, at which we now 
guze with amazement and dehght Perhaps he was as learned as 
his dramatic province required; for whatever other learning he 
wanted, he was maſter ot two books, which the laſt confiagration 
alone can deſtroy; the book of nature, and that of man. Theſe 
he had by heart, and has tranſcribed many admirable pages of 
them into his immortal works, Theſe are the fountain-head, 
whence the Caſtalian ſtreams of origin, compolition flow; and 
theſe are otten mudded hy other waters, though waters in their 
viitinct channel, moſt wholeſome and pure: as two chemical li- 
quors, ſeparately clear as cryſtal, grow foul by mixture, and of- 
fend tae hight, So that he had not only as much learning as his 
dramatic province required, but, perhaps, as it could ſafely bear. 
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If Milton had ſpared ſome of his learning, his muſe would harg 
gained more glary than he "" have loſt by it.“ 
onjetiures on Original Co N 

THe firſt remark of Voltaire a lb tragedy, A that 4 — 
king had been poiſoned by his brother and hrs guten. The — 
of the latter, however, is far from being aſcertained, The Ghoſt 
forbears to accuſe her as an acceſſary, and very forcibly recom. 
mends her to the mercy of her ſon. I may add, that her con. 
ſcience appears undiſturbed during the exhibition of the mock 
tragedy, which produces ig viſible a diſorder in her huſband who 
was really criminal. The laſt obſervation of the ſame author 
has no greater degree of veracity to boaſt of ; for now, ſays he 
all the actors in the piece are ſwept away, and one Monſieur Fort. 
enbras is introduced to conclude it. Can this be true, when 
Horatio, Oſrick, Voltimand, and Cornelius ſurvive ? Thee, to- 
gether with the whole court of Denmark, are ſuppoſe to be pre. 
ſent at the cataſtrophe, ſo that we are not indebted to the Nor- 
wegian chief for having kept the ſtage from vacancy, 

Monſieur de Voltaire has fince tranſmitted, in an epiſtle to the 
Academy of Belles, Lettres ſome remarks on the late French tranſ. 
lation of Shakſpeare ; but alas ! no traces of genius or vigour 
are diſcoverable in this crambe repetita, which 1s notorious only 
for its infipidity, fallacy, and malice. It ſerves indeed to ſhew an 
apparent decline of talents and ſpirit in its writer, who no longer 
relies on his own ability to depreciate a rival, - but appeals in a 
plaintive ſtrain to the queen and princes of France for their aſſiſt. 
ance to ſtop the tarther circulation of Shakſpeare's renown 

Impartiality, nevertheleſs, muit acknowledge that his private 
correſpondence diſplays a ſuperior degree of animation. Perhaps 
an ague ſhook him when he appealed to the puble on this ſubject ; 
but the effects of a fever ſeem to predominate 1n his ſubſequent 
letter to Monſieur D' Argenteun on the ſame occaſion ; for ſuch 
a letter it is as our John Dennis (while his frenzy laſted) might be 
ſuppoled to have written. C'eſt moi qui autrefois parlai le pre- 
mier de ce Shakſpeare : c'eſt moi qui le premier montrai aux 
Frangois quelques perles quels j'avois trouve Cans fon enorme 
fumier,.” Mrs. Montague, the juſtly celebrated authoteſs of the 
' E ſay on the genius and writings of our author, was at Paris, and in 
the circle where theſe ravings of the Frenchman were firlt pub- 
licly recited. On hearing the illiberal expreſſion already quot- 
ed, with no leſs elegance than readineſs ſhe replied—* Ceſt un 
Fumier qui a fertilize une terre bien ingrate,”— in ſhort the au- 
thor of Zayre, Mahomet, and Semiramis, poſſeſſes all the miſchiev. 
ous qualites of a midnight felon, who, in the hope to conceal 
his guilr, ſets the bouſe he has robbed on fire. | 

As for Meſſieurs D*Alembert and Marmontel, they might ſafety 
be paſigd over with that neglect which their impotence 01 pron 
| | | eſerves. 
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deſerves. Voltaire, in ſpite of his natural diſpoſition to vilify an 
Engliſh poet, by adopting ſentiments, Characters, and ſituations 
from Shakſpeare, has beſtowed on him involuntary praiſe. Hap- 
pily, he has not been diſgraced by the worthleſs encomiums or 
disfigured by the aukward imitations of the other pair, who “ fol- 
low in the chace not like hounds that hunt, but like thoſe who fill 
vp the cry.” When = Alembert declares that more ſterling ſenſe 
is to be met with in ten French verſes than in thirty Engliſh ones, 
contempt is all that he provokes, —ſuch contempt as can only be 
exceded by that which every ſcholar will expreſs, who may chance 
to look into the proſe tranſlation of Lucan by Marmontel, with 
the vain expectation of diſcovering either the ſenſe, the ſpirit, or 
the whole of the originals SrEEVENS. 
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Perſons Repreſented, 
DUKE of Venice, 


Brabantio, a ſenator. 

Two other ſenators, 

Gratiano, brother to Brabantio. 

Lodovico, kinſman to Brabantio and Gratiano, 

Othello, the Moor. | 

Caſſio, his lieutenant. 

Iago, his ancient. 

Roderigo, a Venetian gentleman. 

Montano, the Moor's predeceſſor in the government of 
Cyprus. 

Clown, ſervant lo the Moor. 

Herald. 


Deſdemona, daughter to Brabantio, and wife to 
Othello. | 

Emilia, wife to Jago. 

Bianca, miſtreſs to Caſſio. 


Officers, gentlemen, meſſengers, muſicians, ſailors, and 
attendants. 


SCENE, for the firſt aft, in Venice; during the reſi 
of the play, in Cyprus. 
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A ſireet. | 
Enter Roderigo, and Tago. 


Rod. Never tell me“, I take it much unkindly, 
That thou, Iago, —- who haſt had my purſe, 
As if the ſtrings were thine, —ſhouldſt know of this, 
Igo. But you'll not hear me? : 
If ever I did dream of ſuch a matter, abhor me. 
Rod. Thou toldſt me, thou didſt hold him! in thy 
hate. 
Iago. Deſpiſe me, if I do not. Three great ones 
of the city, 
In perſonal ſuit to make me his lieutenant, 
Off capp'd to him ;—and, by the faith of man, 
a I know 


1 Othello.] The ſtory i is taken from Cynthio's Novels. Pope. 

I have not hitherto met with any centage of this novel (the 
ſeventh in the third decad) of ſo early a date as the age of Shak- 
ſpeare ; but undoubredly many of thoſe little pamphlets hare 
periſhed between his time and ours, 

This play was firſt entered at Stationers? Hall Oct. 6, 1621, by 
Thomas Wa.kely. STE&VENS. ' 

I have ſeen a French tranſlation of Cynthio, by Gabriel Chap. 
puys, Par. 1584. This is not a faithful one; and I ſulpect, 
through this medium the work came into Engliſh, FARMER, 

Never tell me,] The quartos read, Tx/h, never tell, &c. 

STEBVENS. 

3 But you'll not, &c«] The firſt quarto reads, Sblood but 
you, &c. SrEEVENS: 

* Ore capp*d to him ] Thus the quarto. The folio reads, 
75 him. Strekvens. 

5 capp'd is, I believe, the true reading. So, in Antony and 
lee; at 

1 cver held my cap eff to thy fortunes““ MAL exE. 
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I know my price, I am worth no worſe a place A 
Bur he, as loving his own pride and purpoſes, 
Evades them, with a bombaſt circumſtance, 
Horribly ſtuff'd with epithets of war; 


And, in concluſion, 

Non-ſuits my mediators ; for, certes*, ſays he, 
J have already 1 my officer. 

And what was he? 


Forſooth a great arithmetician *, 
One Michael Caſho ?, a Florentine, 
A fellow almoſt damn'd * in a fair wife ; 


That 


To cap is to ſalute by taking off the cap. It is ſtill an aca- 
demie phraſe. Monck Mas. | 
5 certes,] i. e. certainly, obſolete. See vol, i. p. 85. 

g : | OTEEVENS. 

5 Forfooth, a great arithmetician,] So, in-Romeo and Julict, 
Mercutio ſays : ** — one that fights by the book of arithmetic.” 

| ST EEVENS» 

7 — @ Florentine] It appears from many paſſages of this play 
(rightly underſtood) that Caſſio was a Florentine, and Iago a Ve- 
netian. HAN MER. 

s —ina fair wife;] In the former editions this hath been 
printed, @ fair wife; but ſurely it muſt from the beginning 
have been a miſtake, becauſe it appears from a following part of 
the play, that Caſſio was an unmarried man: on the other hand, 
his beauty is often hinted at, which it is natural enough for 
rough ſoldiers to treat with ſcorn and ridicule, I read therefore: 

4 fellow almoſt damn'd in a fair phyz, Hanmer. 
— a Florentine, | 

A fellow almoſt damn*d in a fair wife;] But it was Iago, 
and not Caſſio, who was the Florentine, as appears from act iii. 
fc. i. The paſſage therefore ſhould be read thus: 

——— Florentine's, _ 

4 fellow almoſt damn'd in a fair wife ;] Theſe are the 
words of Othello (which lago in this relation repeats) and ſigni- 
ty, that a Florentine was an unfit perſon for command, as being 
always a flave to a fair wife; which was the caſe of Iago. The 
Oxford Editor, ſuppoſing this was faid by Iago of Caſſio, will 
have Caſſio to be the Florentine; which, he ſays, is plain from 
many paſſages in the play, rightly underfiood, But becauſe Caſſio 
was 20 married man (though I wonder it did not appear he waz 
from ſome paſſages rightly underſ{ood) he alters the line thus: 
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That never ſet a ſquadron in the field, 
Nor the diviſion of a battle knows 


% 


More 


A {ellow almoſt damn'd in a fair phyz. ; 
\ White-friers? phraſe. WarBuRrToN. 
' As Mr. Theobald's note on this paſſage appears to have been 
written in concert with Dr. Warburton, it were uſeleſs to inſert 
hem both. The former, however, concludes his obſervations 
8: 
85 Jago, not Caſſio, was the Florentine; Tago, not Caſſio, was the 
married man; Jago's wife atterds De/demona to Cyprus; Caſſis 
has a miſtreſs there, a common {trumpet ; and Jago tells him in 
the fourth act: 
« She gives it out that you ſhall marry het," 
which would be abſurd, if Caſio had been already married at 
F-nice, Beſides, our poet follows the authority of his novel ia 
giring the villanious enſign a fair wife.” STeevens. 

This is one of the paſſages which muſt for the preſent be re- 
ſigned to corruption and obſcurity. I have nothing thut 1 can, 
with any approach to confidence, propoſe. I cannot think it ve 
plain from act ni, fc. i. that Caſſio was or was not a Florentine. 

| Jou nsox, 

Othello uſes the name of Florentine as a term of reproach ; and 
perhaps, the reaſon is, becauſe the Florentines were ſtil] in oppoſt- 
tion to the Jenetians. See Philip de Comines, b. 5. c. 1. 

A fellovs almoſt damn'd ina faire wife.} | bus faire is ſpelt 
in the firſt folio; and ſome might have no objection to read, A 
ttilow almoſt damn'd in a fal/e wife; as the jealous Ford in The 
Merry Wiwes of Windſor, act ii. fc. 2. ſays, ** See the hell of 
having a falſe woman ;? but the original text may mean a fel- 
e almoſt as unhappy as the damned with jealouſy of a fair 
wite. Iago afterwards, act ii. ſe. 1. and act 3. 1c. iii in words 
equally emphatical thus owns the ſufferings of his mind, while 
le profeſſes revenge: 

For that I do ſuſpect the luſty Moor 
Hath leap'd into my ſeat. The thought whereof 
Doth, like a poiſonous mineral gnaw my inwards, — 
But, oh, what damned minutes tells he ober, 
Who doats, yet doubts ; ſuſpects, yet ſtrongly loves. 
| | ToLLET, 
The great difficulty is to underſtand in what ſenſe any man 
can be faid-to be almoſt damn'd in a fair wife ; or fair phyz, 13 
ir T. Hanmer propoſes to read. I cannot find any ground for 
luppoſing that either the one or the other has been reputed to be 
1 damnable fin in any religion. The poet has uſed the ſame 
mode of expreſſion in The Merchant of Venice, act i. ic. .: 


% O my 
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More than a ſpinſter ; unleſs the bookiſh theoric?, 
Wherein 


© O my Anthonio, I do know of thoſe 

© Who therefore only are reputed wiſe, _ 

% For ſaying nothing; who, I'm very ſure, 

«© It they ſhould ſpeak, would almf? damn thoſe ears 

© Which, hearing them, would call their brothers fools * 
And there the alluſion is evident to the goſſ el judgment againſt 
thoſe, who call their brothers fools. I am therefore inclined to 
believe, thatthe true reading here is, 

A fellow almoſt damn'd in a fair %; 
and that Shakſpeare alludes to the judgment denounced in the 
goſpel againſt thoſe of whom all men ſpeak abel. 

The character of Caſſio is certainly ſuch, as would be ve 
likely to draw upon him all the peril of this denunciation, lite 
rally underſtood. Well-bred, eaſy, ſociable, good-natured ; 
with abilities enough to make him agreeable and uſeful, but not 
ſufficient to excite the envy of his equals, or to alarm the jealou- 
ly of his ſuperiors. It may be obſerved too, that Shakſpeare has 
thought it proper to make Iago, in ſeveral other paſſages, bear 
his teſtimony to the amiable qualities of his rival, In a v. (c, 
1, he ſpeaks thus of him: 

— — If Caſſio do remain, 

He hath à daily beauty in his life, 

That makes me ugly. 

I will only add, that, however hard or farfetch*d this alluſion 

(whether Shakſpeare's, or only mine) may ſeem to be, arch- 

biſhop Sheldon had exactly the ſame conceit, when he made that 

fingular compliment, as the writer calls it, [ Biog. Britan. Art. 

TEMPLE] to a nephew of fir William Temple, that he had 

the curſe of the goſpel, becauſe all men ſpoke well of him.” 
| | Trawurrr. 

Mr. Tyrwhitt's ingenious emendation is ſupported by a paſſage 
in the Merry Hives off Windſor, where good life is uſed for a fair 

chara&er : ** Defend your reputation, or bid farewell to your 
good life for ever.” MALOxNE. 

The poet, I think, does not appear to have meant Lago to be a 
Florentine, which has hitherto been inferred from the following 
paſlage in act ili, ſc. 1. where Caſſio, ſpeaking of Iago, ſays, , 
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9 — theoric,) Theoric for theory. So in the Proceedings againſt 
Garnet on the Pœauder Plot, & as much deceived in the Theoricte 


of truſt, as the lay difciples were in the practicke of conſpitacie. 
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wherein the toged conſuls can propoſe 
As maſteriy as he: mere prattle, without practice, 


: Is 


eder knew 

4 Florentine more kind and hone}, 
It is ſurely not uncommon for us to ſay in praiſe of a foreigner, 
that we never knew one of our own countrymen of a more friendly 
diſpolition. This, I believe, is all that Caſſio meant by his ob- 
ſervation. | 

From the already-mentioned paſſage in act iii. ſc, 3. it is 
certain (as fir T. Hanmer has obſerved) that Iago was a Vene- 
tian: | 
I know o country diſpoſition well, 

In Venice they do let heaven fee the pranks 
T hey dare not ſhew their huſbands, 
Again, 
Alas, my friend and my dear countryman 
Roder go, &c. 5 

Gre. What of Yenice ? 

Ingo. Even he, &c. 

That Caſſio, however, was married, is not ſufficiently implied 
in the words, @ fellow almoſi dami'd in a fair wife, ſince they 
may mean, according to Iago's licentious manner of ex prefling 
himſelf, no more than a man wery zear being married. This 
ſeems to have been the caſe in reſpec to Cafſio, act iv, ſc 1. lago, 
ſpeaking to him of Bianca, ſays - hy the ery goes that you ſhall 
marry ber. Caſſio acknowledges that ſuch a report has been 
raifed, and adds, This is the monkey's own giving out : ſhe is per- 
ſuaded I will marry her out of her oxvn love and ſelf-flattery, not 
out of my promiſe, . Tago then, having heard this report before, 
very naturally circulates it in his preſent converſation with Ro- 
rico, If Shakſpeare, however, deſigned Zianca for a curtezan 
of Cyprus (where Caſſio had not yet been, and had therefore 
never ſeen her) Iago cannot be ſuppoſed to allude to the report 
concerning his marriage with her, aud conſequently this part of 
my argument muſt fall ro the ground. 

Had Shakſpeare, confiſtently with Iago's character, meant to 
make him ſay that C.fſio was afually damn'd in being married to 
a handſome woman, he would have made him ſay it ovtright, and 
not have interpoſed the palliative a/zo//., Whereas what he ſays 
at preſent amounts to no more than that (however near his mar- 
nay?) he is not yet completely damn*d, becauſe he is not abſolutely 
wariieds The ſucceeding paris of Iago's converſation ſufficient- 
ly erince, that the poet thought no mode of conception or ex- 
preſſion too brutal tor the character. S1EEVENSs. 

' Wherein the tongued conſuls—)] So the generality of the im- 
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Is all his ſoldierſhip. But he, ſir, had the election; 

And I, —of whom his eyes had feen the proof, 

At Rhodes, at Cyprus; and on other grounds 

Chriſtian and heathen, —* muſt be be-lee'd wy 
calm'd | 

By debtor and creditor, this counter-caſter 3; 


He 


preſſions read; but the oldeſt quarto has it zoged ; the ſenatom 
that athſted the duke in council, in their proper goavns,—Put le 
me explain why I have ventured to ſubſtitute coxn/ellors in the 
room ot conſuls: the Venetian nobility conflitute the great cou 
cit of the ſenate, and are a part of the adminiſtration ; and ſums 
moned to affiſt and counſel the Doge, who is prince of the f. 
nate. So that they may very properly be called Connell; 
Though the goverament of Venice was democraric at firſt, un. 
der couſuls and tribunes; that form of power has been totally a ale 
rogated, ſince Doges have been elected. TuzoBaLD. 

Wherein the toged conſuls) Conſuls, for conn/ellors, 

W ARBURTox, 

Rather, She rulers of the fate or civil governors. 

The word is uſed by Marlowe, in the ſame ſenſe, in Tam 
loine, a tragedy, 1591 : 

„% Both we will raigne as 5 of the earth.” Martoxy, 

By v foged perhaps is meant peaceable, in oppoſition to the «vari 
quali tions of which he had been ſpeaking. He might hai 
formed the word, in allulion to the Latin adage —Cedant arne 
og. STEEVENT, 

— me be led and cam 7 Sa the old quarto, The ful 
folio reads be- let: but that ſpoils the meaſure, I read 4% 
hindered, WARBURTON. 

Pe- lee ſuits to calm, and the meaſure is not leſs perk 
than in many other plac: 8. oss. 

Be- lec'd and be-caln'd are terms of navigation. 

1 have been infor med that one veflel is ſaid to be in the Lo 
another when it is ſo plac ed that the wind is interc epted from! 
Ingo's meaning therefore 1 ie, that Cato had get the wind of lim, 
and Ze-calm'd him from going on. 

To be-calry (as IJ learn from Falconer's Marine Difimary) 
likewiſe to obſtrutt the current of the wind it its paflage to a lip 
by any contiguous object. SrEEvess. 

this connter-caſter ] It was anciently the, praftice 9 
reckon up ſums with counters. To this Shakſpeare alludes ag 
in Cymbeline, act v. — it ſums up thouſands in a trice: you 
have no true debror and creditor, but it: of what's paſt, is, and 


to come, the Giſcharge. Your neck, fir, is pen, book, and cove 
2 ter 


AvOi, 
mar} 


verh 


perſ⸗ 


I 
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He, in good time, muſt his lieutenant be, 


1 And I, God bleſs the mark +! his Moor-ſhip's 5 
ancient. | 
Rod. By heaven, I rather would have been his 
a hangman. 
Ingo. But there's no remedy, *tis the curſe of ſer- 
vice; 


Preferment goes 5 by letter, and affection, 
Not by the old gradation, where each ſecond 


0 Stood heir to the firſt. Now, fir, be judge yourſelf, 
the Whether I in any juſt term am affin'd | 

85 To love the Moor. 

* Rod. T would not follow him then. 

Irs lago. O, fir, content you 

1 follow him to ſerve my turn upon him: 

ab- 


We cannot all be maſters, nor all maſters 
Cannot be truly follow'd. You ſhall mark 


on Many a duteous and knee-crooking knave, 

; That, doting on his own obſequious bondage, 

— Wears out his time, much like his maſter's aſs, 

"Nh, ; 

it ters,” &. Again, in Hcolaſf us, a comedy, 1540: „ wyl caſt 

hare my counters, Or with counters, Make all my reckenynges.“ 

un Stervees. 
And I, god bleſs the mark !) So the quatto. The folio, to 

fir avoid the penalty ot the ſtatute, reads, © And I, bleſs the 

| let, mark,” MaronE. 


Lee the mark !] Kelly, in his comments on Scots pro- 
verbs, obſerves, that the Scots, when they compare perſon to 
perſon, uſe this exclamation. SrervENs. | 

> bis Moorfhip's—] The firſt quario reads—his werb 

OTEEVENSs 

* by letter,—] By recommendation from powerful friends. | 

| Joux son. 

Not by the olil gradation,—] Old gradation, is gradation eſ- 


met 


y) ' tabliſhed by ancient practice. Jonnxson. 
ki, Vin any juli term am affin d.] Med is the reading of the 
third quarto and the firit folio. The ſecond quarto and all the 
e t0 modern editions have affon'd. The meaning is, Do / fand with- 
a 010 navy ſuch terms of propingrity or relation to the Moor, as that it 
& 8 1 duty to love him ? Jouns0N. | 
al | 
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For nought but provender, and, when he's old 
caſhier'd ; , 
Whip me ſuch ? honeſt knayes : Others there are 
Who, trimm'd in forms and viſages of duty, 5 
Keep yet their hearts attending on themſelves; 
And, throwing but ſhows of ſervice on their lords, 
Do well thrive by them, and, when they have lind 


their coats, | 4A 
Do themſelves homage : theſe fellows have ſome Is | 
ſou! ; | ITEM } 
And ſuch a one do I profeſs myſelf. J 
For, fir, 
It is as ſure as you are Roderigo, Loc 
Were I the Moor, I would not be Iago : Th 
In following him, I follow but myſelf; _ 
Heaven is my: judge, not I for love and duty, : 
But ſeeming ſo, for my peculiar end: "il 
For when my outward action doth demonſtrate to fa 
The native act and figure of my heart refer 
In compliment extern, 'tis not long after oro 
But I will wear my heart upon my ſleeve We | 
For daws* to peck at: I am not what J am. are a1 
Rod. What a full fortune does the thick-lips l 
owe 3 f notice 
- mari! 
If he can carry't thus ! 23 
Iago. Call up her father, But | 
Rouſe him : make after hun, poiſon his delight, oP 
x | Th 
9 honefl knaves—)] Knave is here for ſervant, but with i 3 
mixture of fly contempt, Jon Nsox. 
In compliment extern,—] In that which I do only for an out 
ward ſhew of civility. Jou xsox. | 
So, in fir V. D* Avenant's Albovine, 1629: Dr. 
— — that in ſight extern conſu! 
& A patriarch ſeems.” STEEvEns. 
For W firſt quarto reads, for dowes— STEEVENS. 
2? I hat à full fortune does the thick-lips owe?) Full fortune l 
believe, a complete piece of good fortune, as in another ſcene By 
of this play a Vu /oldier is put for a complete ſoldier, To c Neeglig 
is in ancient language, to own, to poſſefs. STEEVENS, v. 


Proclaim 


C5 


proclaim him in the ſtreets; incenſe her kinſmen, 
And, though he in a fertile climate dwell, 


Yet throw ſuch changes of vexation on't, 

As it may loſe ſome colour. TEENS 
Rod, Here is her father's houſe z I'll call aloud, 
Ino. Do; with like timorous accent, and dire yell, 
As when, by night and negligence, the fire 

Is ſpy'd in populous cities. 9 | 

Rod, What ho! Brabantio ! ſignior Brabantio, ho! 


thieves |! | 


Thieves! thieves | 


As cvhen, by night and negligence, the fire | 

Is ſpv'd in 7 citics.] This is not ſenſe, take it which 
way you will, night and negligence relate to ſpied, it is abſurd 
to ſay, the fire wvas pied by negligence. If night and negligence 
jefer ouly to the time and occahon, it ſhould then be night and 
through negligence. Otherwiſe the particle 25 would be made to 
ſiznity time applied to one word, and, case applied to the other. 
We thould read therefore, s ſpred, by which all theſe faults 
are avoided, But what 1s of moſt weight, the fimilitude, thus 
emended, agrees beſt with the fact it is applied to. Had this 
notice been given to Brabantio before his daughter ran away and 
married, it might then indeed have been well enough compared 
to the alarm given of a fire juſt /pzed, as ſoon as it was begun. 
But being given after the parties avere bedded, it, was more fitly 
compared to a fire /pread. by night and negligence, ſo as not to be 
extinzurſhed, WARBURTON. TS 
The particle is uſed equivocally ; the ſame liberty is taken by 
writers more correct, 
«© 7 he wonderful creature] a woman of reaſon ! 
© Never grave out of pride, never gay out of ſeaſon,” 

h Joga xsox. 
Dr. Warburton ſeems to have forgot that the marriage was not 
conſummated till the parties arrived at Cyprus: 
Come, my dear love! 

Tic purchaſe made, the fruits are to enſue; _ 
Th profit's yet to comme *twixt me and you. STBEVENS. 
By vight and negligence means, during the time of night and 
egligence. Mock Mason. | | 
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Plague bim with flies: though that his joy be joy, 


Logo. Awake! what, ho! Brabantio ! thieves ! | 


Look to your houſe, your daughter, and your bags! 


Vol. X. Nn Brabantio, 


9 =O — 2 
Gay 2 2 


— — 


2 
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Brabantio, above, at a window. 


Bra. What is the reaſon of this terrible ſummons? 
What is the matter there ? l 5 

Rod. Signior, is all your family within? 

Iago. Are your doors lock d??? | 

Bra. Why ? wherefore aſk you this ? 

Jago. Sir, you are robÞb'd ; for ſhame, put on your 


gown ; | 


Your heart is burſt 5 you have loſt half your ſoul ; 


Even now, very now, an old black ram 
Is tupping your white ewe. Ariſe, ariſe ; 
Awake the ſnorting citizens with the bell, 
Or elſe the devil will make a grandfire of you : 
Ariſe, I ſay. 

Bra. What, have you loſt your wits ? 

Rod. Moſt revered fignior, do you know my 

voice ? 
Bra. Not I; What are you? 
Rod. My name is —Roderigo. 
Bra. The worſe welcome: 

I have charg'd thee, not to haunt about my doors: 
In honeſt plainneſs thou haſt heard me ſay, 
My daughter is not for thee; and now, in madneſs, 
Being full of ſupper, and diſtempering draughts, 
Upon malicious bravery, doſt thou come 
To ſtart my quiet. - kg 

Rod. Sir, fir, fir,—- 

Bra. But thou muſt needs be ſure, 
My ſpirit, and my place, have in them power 
To make this bitter to thee. 

| Red. Patience, good fir. 


s Are your doors lock*d ?] The firſt quarto reads, Are all doom 


lock d? SrREVENS. . 


" 6. —7s burſt,] i. e. broken. Burſt for broke is uſed in our au. 
thor's King Henry IV. p. 2: — and then he 3ſt his head 

for crowding among the marſhal's men,” See vol. iii. p. 418. 
EE; | STEEVENS» 
Bra. 


— — 
— —— 


Bra. What tell'ſt thou me of robbing ? this 13 


Venice ; 
My houſe is not a grange 7. 
Rod. Moſt grave Brabantio, 

In ſimple and pure foul I come to you. 
Lago. Sir, you are one of thoſe, that will not ſerve 
God, if the devil bid you. Becauſe we come to do 
rou ſerviee, you think we are ruffians: You'll have 
cour daughter cover'd with a Barbary horſe ; you'll 
have your nephews * neigh to you: you'll have 


7 Grange. ] — this is Venice 3 
My houſe is not a grange, — 
That is, © you are in a populous city, not in a lone houſe, where 
a robbery might eaſily be committed.” Grange is ſtrictly and 
properly the farm of a monaſtery, where the religious repoſited 
their corn. Grangia Lat. from Granum. But in Lincolnſhire, 
and in other northern counties, they call every lone houſe, or 
farm which ſtands ſolitary, a grange. Wa R TON. 
So, in T. Heywood's Engliſh Traveller, 1633: 
« Who can blame him to abſent himſelf from home, 
© And make his father's houſe but as a grange, &c. : 
Again, in Daniel's Complaint of Roſamond, 1 599: 
& — ſoon was | train'd from court 
To a ſolitary grange, &e.“ 
Again, in Meaſure. for Meaſure : 
E at the moated grange refides this dejected Mariana.“ 
| | OTEEVENS, 
your nephews neigh to you :] Nephery, in this inſtance, has 
the power of the Latin word zepos, and ſignifies a grandſon, or 
any lineal deſcendant, however remote. So, in Speucer: 
„And all the ſons of theſe five brethren reign'd 
* By due ſucceſs, and all their nephews late, 
ven thrice eleven deſcents the crown obtain'd.“ 
Again, in Chapman's verſion of the Odyſſey, B. 24. Laertes 
lays of Telemachus his grandſon : | 
© — to behold my ſon 
And zepherw cloſe in ſuch contention. | 
Sir W. Dugdale very often employs the word in this ſenſe 
and without it, it would not be very eaſy to ſhew how Brabantio 
could have aepheaus by the marriage of his daughter, Ben Jon- 
lon likewiſe uſes it with the ſame meaning. The alliteration in 
his paſſage cauſed Shakſ peare to haye recourſe to it. 
| STEEVENS., 


9” 


N n2 cCourſers 
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courſers for couſins, and gennets for ger 
mans ?. 


Bra. What profane wretch art thou? 
Jago. lam one, fir, that comes to tell you, * your 
daughter and the Moor are now making the beat 
with two backs. | 
Bra. Thou art a villain. 
Jago. You are—a ſenator. 
Bra. This thou ſhalt anſwer ; I know thee, Ro- 
derigo. | 
Rod. Sir, I will anſwer any thing. But I beſeech Wi 
you, | 
[3 Ift be your pleaſure, and moſt wiſe conſent, 
(As partly, I find it 1s) that your fair daughter, 


ee 


- gennets ſor germans.) A fennet is A Spaniſh horſe, 80, 
in Hey wood's Rape of Lucrece, 1639: 
«© there ſtays within my tent 
& A winged jernet.” STEEVENS. 

Vat profane awretch art thou?) That is, what wretch of bl, 
groſs and licenticus language ? In that ſenſe Shakſpeare often utes 
the word profane, JOHNSON. 

It is ſo Lfſed by other writers of the ſame age: 

« How tar off dwels the houſe ſurgeon ? 
© — You are a profane fellow, i'taith.“ 
Again, in Ben Jonſon's Tate of a Tub; 
„ By the fly juſt. e, and his clerk profane.” STEEVExs, 

2 — your daughter and the Moor are making the beaſt with tuo 
backs.) This is an ancient proverbial expreſſion in the French 
language, whence Shakſpeare probably borrowed it; for in the 
Dictienaire des Promerbes Frangaiſes, par G. D. B. Bruſſelles, 
1710, 12mo, I find the following article : „ Faire la Bete a 
deux Dos” pour dire f.ire l'amour. Percy. 

In the Di&ionnire Comique, par le Roux, 475c, this phraſe is 
more particularly explained under the article Ber. Faire la 
bete a denx dos.— Manieie de parler qui fignifie etre couche avec 
une femme; faire le deduit,” —< Et faiſoient tous deux ſouvent 
enſemble la Bete a deux dos joyeuſement.“ Rabelais, liv. i. 
There was a tranflation of Rabelais publiſhed in the time of 
Shakſpeare. MaLone. ; 

3 1f't be, &c. ] The lines printed in crotchets are not in the firlt 
edition, but in the folio of 1623, JouNs0N. | "= 


At 


y 


At * this odd even and dull watch o' the night, 
Tranſported - with no worſe nor better guard, 

But with a knave of common hire, a gondalier, —- 
To the groſs claſps of a laſcivious Moor : — 

If this be known to you, and your allowance, 
We then have done you bold and ſaucy wrongs ; 
But, if you Know not this, my manners tell me, 
We have your wrong rebuke. Do not believe, 


4 —this odd even-] The even of night is miduight, the time 
when night is divided into even parts. JOHns0N. 

Odd is here ambiguoufly uſed, as it ſignifies range, uncouth, or 
untwonted; and as it is oppoſed to chen. 

This expreſſion, however explained, is very harſh; and the 


poet might have written—At this odd even. Steven is an an- 


cient word ſignifying time. So, iu the old ballad of Robin Hood 
and Guy of Giſborne : | | 
« We may chance to meet with Robia Hood 
«© Here at ſome unſett . | - 


Again, in the Boote of the moſfle victoryous Prynce Guy of Warwick, 


bl. I. no date: 
 « Nowe we be mette at unſette even, 
«© Therefore we ſhall make us even“ 
Again, in Chaucer's Knights Tale, late edit, ver, 1526 : 
« For al day meten men at unſet even. STEEVENS, 

Perhaps midnight is ſtyled the oda-even time of night, becauſe 
it is uſually the $a of ſleep, which, like death, levels all diſ- 
tinctions, and reduces all mankind, however, diſcriminated, to 

uality, 2 

So, in Meaſure for Meaſure : 

T xet death we fear, 
That makes theſe odds all even.” MaLoxgE. 

Much pains have been taken by ſome of the editors, efpecially 
by Dr. Warburton to introduce into the text a parcel of obſolete 
words which Shakſpeare never dreamed of; for the obſcurity of 
lis lyle does not ariſe from the frequent uſe of antiquated terms, 
but from his peculiar manner of applying and combining the 
words which he found in common uſe in this day ; and when he 
deriates from the received language of the times, it is rather by 
coining ſome harſh and high- ſounding words of his own, than by 
looking back for thoſe which had fallen into diſuſe. If there- 
fore it be neceſſary to amend this paſſage, I ſhould chuſe to read 
at this dull ſeaſon,” rather than this dull feven as an expreſ- 
ſion that would more naturally occur either to Shakſpeare or to 
Koderigo, Monck Mason. 
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n B BW: 
That, from the ſenſe of all civility s, 
I thus would play and trifle with your reverence : 
Your daughter, —if you have not given her leave, 
I fay again, hath made a grols revolt ; 
Tying her duty, beauty, wit, and fortunes, 
To an extravagant * and wheeling ſtranger, 
Of here and every where : Straight ſatisfy yourſelf 1 
If ſhe be in her chamber, or your houſe 
Let looſe on me the juſtice of the ſtate 
For thus deluding you 7, 
d Bra. Strike on the tinder, ho! 
Give me a taper ;—call up all my people: 
'This accident 1s not unlike my dream, 
Belief of it opprefles me already ;— 
Light, I ſay ! light! 
lago. Farewel ; for I muſt leave you: 
It ſeems not meet, nor wholeſome to my place, 
To be produc'd * (as, if I ſtay, I ſhall) 
Againſt the Moor: For, I do know, the ſtate, 
| However this may gall him with 9 ſome check,— 
| Cannot with ſafety * caſt him; for he's embark'd 
With ſuch loud reaſon to the Cyprus” war, 
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S That from the ſenſe of all civilitx—)] That is, in 5b. 
; * 1 or departing from the ſenſe of all civility, So, in Taue 
gt: 
N 6 But this is rom my commiſſion — 
Again, in The Mayor of Quinborougb, by Middleton, 1661: 
„ But this is Nm my buſineſs,” MarLoxe. 
6 To an extravagant, &c.] The old copies read, In an ex- 
travagant, &c. Mr, Pope made this change, which ſeems to be 
neceſſary . . | 

Eatravagant is here uſed in its Latin fignification, for «var» 

dering. Thus in Hamlet: The extravagant and erring ſpirit,” 
STEEVENS. 

7 For thus deluding you.] The firſt quarto reads, For this de- 
laſion, STEEVENS, | ; 

8 To be produc'd] The folio reads, producted. STEEVENS- 

9 —ſome cbecl,] Some rebuke, Jouns0n. 

 w—Ccaſt him: —] That is, diſmiſs him; rejec him. We fill 

ſay, a ca/t coat, and a caft ſerving-man, Jounson. 2 

(Which 
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(Which even now ſtands in act) that, for their ſouls, 

Another of his fathom they have not, 

To lead their buſineſs: in which regard, 

Though I do hate him as I do hell pains, 

Yet, 2 neceſſity of preſent life, 

muſt ſhew out a flag and ſign of love, 

Which is indeed but fign. That you ſhall ſurely 
find him, 67 "oF 

Lead to the Sagittary the rais'd ſearch ; 5 

And there will I be with him. So, farewel. { Exit. 


Enter, below, Brabantio, and ſervants. 


Bra. It is too true an evil : gone ſhe is; 
: And what's to come of my deſpiſed time, 
Is nought but bitterneſs, Now, Roderigo, 
Where didſt thou ſee her ?—O unhappy girl !— 
With the Moor, ſay'ſt thou? Who would be a 
father !— | 
How didſt thou know 'twas ſhe ?—* O, thou deceiv'ſt 


me | 
Paſt thought! - What ſaid ſhe to you? Get more 
tapers ; 
Raiſeall my kindred, - Are they marry'd, think you? 
Rod. Truly, I think, they are. 


And what's to come of my deſpiſed time,] Deſpiſed time, is 
time of no value ; time in which 
„There's nothing ſerious in mortality, 
„% The wine of lite is drawn, and the mere dregs 
Are left this vault to brag of.” Macbeth. Joaunson. 
Again, in Romeo and Fuliet : 
«© —expire the term | 
« Of a deſpi/ed life clos'd in my breaſt,” STEzvens, 
3 —0O, thou deceiv'ft me 
Paft thought !/-—) Thus the quarto 1622. The folio 3623, 
and the quartos 1630 and 1655 read, | 
O, ſhe decieves me 
Paſt thought. . © _ 
I have choſen the apoſtrophe to his abſent daughter as the moſt 
ſpirited of the two readings, STEEVENS, 
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Bra. O heaven How got ſhe out —0 treaſon 
of the blood! 
Fathers, from hence truſt not your daughters! minds 
By what you ſee them act. Are there not charms, 
+ By which the property of youth and maidhood 5 
15 be abus d? Have you not read, Roderigo, 
Of ſome ſuch thing? 
Rod. Ves, ſir; F have, indeed. | 
Bra. Call up my brother, — O, would you bad 
had her! 
Some one way, ſome another, Do you know 
Where we may apprehend her and the Moor ? 
Rod. I think, I can diſcover him; if you pleaſe 
To get good guard, and go along with me. 
Bra, Pray you, lead on. * At pou 0 houſe I'll call; 
I may command at moſt ;—Get weapons, ho! 
And raiſe ſome ſpecial officers of might *,— 
On, good Roderigo; I'll deſerve your pains. [ Exeunt, 


S$ C-E- NE: 
Another fireet, 
Enter Othello, Iago, and attenaants, 


Iago. Though in the trade of war I have ſlain men, 


4 By which the property of youth and maidhood 
May be abus'd ?—] By which the faculties of a young virgin 
may be infatuated, and made ſubject to illuſions and to falſe ima - 
gination : 
% Wicked dreams abuſe 
„% The curtain'd ſleep.“ Macbetb. 1 
S —and maidbood -] The quartos read and manhood—, 
STEEVENS» 
Pray you, lead on.] The firſt quarto reads, Pray lead me on. 
STEEVENS» 
2 — of might.) The firſt quarto readg—of night, 


STEEVENS. 


Yet 
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vet do ! hold it very ſtuff o' the conſcience 
To do no contriv'd murder; I lack iniquity 
Sometimes, to do me ſervice : Nine or ten times 


had thought to have jerk'd him here under the ribs. 
00. Tis better as it is. 


Iago. Nay, but he prated, : 

And ſpoke ſuch ſcurvy and provoking terms 

Againſt your honour, 8 

That, with the little godlineſs I have, | 

| did full hard forbear him. But, I pray you, fir, 

Are you faſt marry'd ? for, be ſure of this, — 

That the 9? magnifico is much belov'd ; 

And hath, in his effect, a voice potential 

As double as the duke's : he will divorce you; 
| Or 


* 


3 tuff o' the conſcience] This expreſſion to common readers 
appears harſh. Stuff of the conſcience is, ſubſtance, or efſence of the 
conſcience, Stuff is a word of great force in the Teutonic lan- 
guages. The elements are called in Dutch, Hoefd floffen, or head 
fz. Jon nSON, 

Again, in King Henry VIII: 

% You're full of heavenly Huff.“ &c. 
Friſch's German Dictionary gives this explanation of the word 
Hoff: * materies ex qua aliquid fieri poterit.” STeeve xs. 

He magnifico] ** The chief men of Venice are by a pecu- 
liar name called Maznifici, 1. e. magnificoes.” Minſhew's Dictlio- 
nary, See too FVolbone. ToL LET. | 

As double as the du tes: ] Rymer ſeems to have had his eve 
on this paſſage, among others, where he talks ſo much of the im- 
propriety and barbarity in the ſtile of this play. But it is an ele- 
gant Greciſm, As double, tignities as large, as extenſive ; for thus 
the Greeks uſe N Dic. I. 2. c. 213. And in the ſame 
manuer and conſtruction, the Latins ſometimes uſed duplex. And 
the old French writers ſay, La plus double. Dr. Bentley has been 
az ſevere on Milton for as elegant a Greciſm: 

Jet wirgin of Proferpina from Jove,” lib. ix. ver. 396. 
Itis an imitation of the Ilagdeoy tx Janaue of Theocritus, for an 
unmarried virgin, W aRBURTONs. | 

This note has been much cenſured by Mr. Upton, who denies 
tat the quotation is in Dzoſcorid:s, and diſputes, not without 
reaſon, the interpretation of Theoeritus. 

All this learning, if it had even been what it endeavours to be 
thought, is, in this place, ſuperfluous, There is no ground of 
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Or put upon you what reſtraint and grievance 
The law (with all his might, to enforce it on) 
Will give him cable, ; 

_ Oth, Let him do his ſpite: | 
My ſervices, which I have done the figniory, 
Shall out-tongue his complaints. Tis yet to know 
(Which, when I know that boaſting is an honour. 


I ſhall promulgate) I fetch my life and being 
From men of royal ſiege; and my demerits 


— 


ſuppoſing, that our author copied or knew the Greek phraſe; nor 
does it follow, that, becauſe a word has two ſenſes in one lan- 
guage, the word which in another anſwers to one ſenſe, ſhould 
_ anſwer to both. Manaus, in Latin, figntfies both a hand and a 

2 of ſoldiers, but we cannot ſay, that the captain marched at 

the head of his hand; or, that he laid his troop upon his fvord. It 
is not always in books that the meaning is to be ſought of this 
writer, who was much more acquainted with naked reaſon and 
with living manners. 

Double has here its natural ſenſe, The preſident of every de- 
Iiberarive aſſembly has a double voice. In our courts, the chief 
zuſtice and one of the iuferior judges prevail over the other two, 
Vocanls the chief juſtice has a double voice. 

Brabantio had, iz his fed, though not by law, yet by weight 
and inflzence, a voice not atual and formal, but potential and ope- 
rative, as double, that is, a voice that when a queſtion was ſuſpend- 
ed, would turn the balance as effectually as the duke's. Potential 
is uſed in the ſenſe of ſcience ; a cauflic is called potential fire. 

OHNSON. 

I believe here is a miſtake. The chief juſtice * one of the 
inferior judges do not prevail over the other two. The lord mayor 
in the court of aldermen has a double voice. ToLLET. 

The chief juſtice has no double voice. If the court is equally 
divided, nothing is done. BLAacksToNE. 

z — men of royal ſiege ;—] Men who have fat upon royal 
 broness The quarto has, | | | 

—— Men of royal height. | | 

Siege is uſed for feat by other authors, So, in Stowe's Chronic, 

p. 575 : there was ſet up a throne or fiege royal for the 
ing.“ See vol. ii. p. 124. STEEVENS»' . 

3 —and my demerits] Demerits bas the ſame meaning in our 

author, and many others of that age, as merits : See vol. vil. 


-. 353. 0 
a Mereo and demereo had the ſane meaning in the Roman lan- 


guage. STEEVENSs | 
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, ſpeak, unbonnetted, to as proud a fortune 
els tha [ have reach'd: For know, Iago, 

Bat that I love the gentle Deſdemona, 

| would not my * unhouſed fret condition 

Put into circumſcription and confine ' 

+ For the ſea's worth. But, look! what lights come 
| yonder ? 


Lago. 


4 — ſpeak, unbonneted,,-] Thus all the copies read. It 


ſhould be Anbonneting, i. e. without putting off the bonnet. 


P OPEs 
aud my demerits 


May ſpeat unbonnetted to as proud a fortune 

As this that I have reach d.] Thus all the copies read 
this paſſage, Burt, to ſpeak unbonnetted, 1s to ſpeak with the cap 
off, which is directly oppoſite to the poet's meaning. Othello 
means to ſay, that his birth and ſervices ſet him upon ſuch a rank, 
that he may ſpeak to a ſenator of Venice with his hat on; i. e. 
without ſhewing any marks of deference or inequality. I there- 
tore am inclined to think Shakſpeare wrote : 

« May ſpca#, and bonnetted, Sc. TaxronraLD, 

I do not ſee the propriety of Mr, Pope's emendation, though 
adopted by Dr. Warburton. Unbonnetting may as well be, nor 
putting on, as not putting of, the bonnet, Hanmer reads een bon- 
neted, JOHNSON. | 

Bonneter (ſays Cotgrave) is to put off one's cap, So, in Coriola- 
us: „ Thoſe who are ſupple and courteous to the people, box- 
neted without any farther deed to heave them at all into their eſ- 
timation.” Unbonneted may therefore ſignify, without taking the 
cap off, We might, I think, venture to read imbonneted. It is 
common with Shakſpeare to make or uſe words compounded in 
the ſame manner. Such are impawn, impaint, impale, and im- 
mae, Of all the readings hitherto propoſed, that of Theobald 
is, I think, the beſt. STEEvEns. - | | 

5 —unhoruſed —] Free from domeflic cares, A thought natural 
to an adventurer. JOHNSON» | 

Unhouſed, as explained by Dr. Johnſon, means free from do- 
meſtic cares. But, Othello talking as a ſoldier, unhouſed may 
lignify the having no ſettled houſe or habitation. WaaLLey. 

For the ſea's worth,) I would not marry her, though ſhe 
were as rich as the Adriatic, which the Doge annually marries, 


: | 1 . „ Jonxsox. 
believe the common and obvious meaning is the true one. 
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Enter Caſſio, toith others. 


Iago. Theſe are the raiſed father, and his friends: 
You were beſt go in. ; 


Oth. Not I: I muſt be found; 


My parts, my title, and my perfect ſoul, 
Shall manifeſt me rightly. Is it they ? 


lago. By Janus, I think no. 

O:h. The ſervants of the duke, and my lieutenant, 
The goodneſs of the night upon you, friends ! 
What 1s the news ? 


Caj. The duke does greet you, general; 
And he requires your haſte, poſt-haſte appearance, 


Even on the inſtant. 
 Oth. What is the matter, think you? 
Caſ. Something from Cyprus, as I may divine; 
It is a buſineſs of ſome heat : the gallies 
Have ſent a dozen fequent meſſengers 7 
This very night, at one another's heels: 
And many of the » conſuls, rais'd, and met, 


Are 


The ſame words occur in Sir W. D*Avenant's Cruel Broth- 
er, 1630: | 
„Ahe would not loſe that privilege 
« For tbe ſea's worth 
Perhaps the phraſe is proverbial. 
Pliny the naturaliſt has a chapter on he riches of the ſea 
Again, in the Winter” Tale: 
| „% for all the ſun ſees, or 
The cloſe earth wombs, or the profound ſea hides 
« Tn unknown fathoms, &c." 
Again, in King Henry V. act i: 
© —— As rich with praiſe, 
„As is the ouſe, and bottom of the ſea, 
« With ſunken wreck, and ſumleſs treaſuries.” 
| by te STEEVENS. 
7 — fequert meſſengers} The firſt quarto reads—frequent mel- 
ſengers. STEEVENS. 3 | 
8 —con/ils,] Hanmer reads, council. Theobald would have us 
read counſellors. © Venice was originally governed by conſul. : and 
conſuls ſeems to have been commonly uſed for coun/elkers, as _ 
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Are at the duke's already: You have been hotly 
call'd for ; 
When, being not at your lodging to be found, 
» The ſenate hath ſent about three ſeveral queſts, 
To ſearch you out. 
Oth. Tis well 1 am found by you. 
| will but ſpend a word here in the houſe, | 
And go with you. { Exit, 
Caſ. Ancient what makes he here ? 
Jago. Faith, he to-night hath boarded * a land- 


carrack ; . | 
If it prove lawful prize, he's made for ever. 
Caſ. I do not underſtand. 
Jago. He's married. 
Caſ. To who?? 
DE Re- 


in this play. In Alblou's Triumph, a maſque, 1631, the emperor 
Albanact is ſaid to be attended by fourteen conſuls !—again, the Ha- 
bits of the conſuls 'wvere after the ſame manner. Geoffery of Mon- 
mouth and Matthew Paris after him, call both dukes and earls, 
sonſuls. OTEEVENS. 
9 The ſenate hath ſent out-] The early quartos, and all the 
modern editors, have, | ; 
The ſenate ſent above three ſeveral gueſts. 
The folio, | 
Ihe ſenate hath ſent about, Tc. that is, about the city. I have 
adopted the reading of the folio. Joh NS-. 
2urfts are, on this occaſion, ſearches, So, in Heywood's 
Brazen Age, 1613 : 
„Now, if in all his ges, he be witheld.” — STREVENS. 
| —a land carrack ;— A carrack is a ſhip of great bulk, and 
commonly of great value; perhaps what we now call a galleon. 
OHNSON. 
So, in Beaumont and Fletcher's Coxcomb : ; 
66 they'll be freighted ; 
„They're made like carracks, all for ſtrength and ſtowage.“ 
| S1EEVENS. 
The firſt ſhips that came richly laden from the Weſt Indies to 
Europe were thoſe from the Caraccas part of the Spaniſh ſettle» 
ments: and ſome years ago a Caracca ſhip generally proved a 
very rich prize, Monck Masovn. 
* Towho?] It is ſomewhat ſingular that Caſſio ſhould aſł this 
queſtion, In the 3d ſcene of the zd act, Jago ſays ; 
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Re-enter Othello. 


Iago. Marry, to—Come, captain, will you 
Oh. Have with vous. g ; ITE. 
Caf. Here comes another troop to ſeek for you. 


Enter Brabantio, Roderigo, with Officers. 


Jago. It is Brabantio :—general, + be advis'd; 
He comes to bad intent. 
Oth. Hola ! ſtand there ! 
Rod. Signior, it 1s the Moor. 
Bra. Down with him, thief ! 
They drazy on both ſides, 
Ingo. You, Roderigo ! come, fir, I am for you. 
Oth. Keep up your bright ſwords, for the dew will 
| ruſt them. — 8 
Good ſignior, you ſhall more command with years, 
Than with your weapons. 
Bra. O thou foul thief ! where haſt thou ſtow'd 
my daughter? 
Damn'd as thou art, thou haſt enchanted her: 
For I'll refer me to all things of ſenſe, 
If ſhe in chains of magic were not bound, 
Whether a maid —ſo tender, fair, and happy, 
So oppoſite to marriage, that ſhe ſhun'd 


»The wealthy curled darlings of our nation, — 
Would 


& Did Michael Caſſio, when you woo'd my lady, 
% Know of your love? 
« Oth. From firſt to laſt.” 6 
He who was acquainted with the obje& courted by his friend, 


could have little reaſon for doubting to whom he would be mar- 
ricd. STEEVENS. 


Caſſio's ſeeming ignorance of Othello's courtfhip or marriage 
might only be affected; in order to keep his friend's ſecret, till it 
become publickly known. BIAckS To .ꝰW W | 

3 Havewith you.] This expreſfion denotes readineſs, Sec vol. 


vii. p. 84. STEEVENS, 


4 —be aduisd;] That is, be cool ; be cautions ; be diſcreet. 


Jon xSON. 


5 The wealthy curled darlings of our nation,] Curled is elegant 
8 ; 


* 
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Would ever have, to incur a general mock, 
Run from her guardage to the ſooty boſom 
Of ſuch a thing as thou; to fear”, not to delight. 
judge me the world, if *tis not groſs in ſenſe, 
That thou haſt practis'd on her with foul charms ; 
* 1bus'd her delicate youth with drugs, or minerals, 


That 


and oftentation/ly dreſſed. He had not the hair particularly in his 
thoughts. Jon NSON, . 
On another occaſion Shakſpeare employs the ſame expreſſion, 
and evidently alludes to the hair. 
« [If ſhe firſt meet the curled Antony, &c.“ 
Sir V. D' Avenant uſes the ſame expreſſion in his Fauſt Italian, 
1630: | 


an 
Ms « Such as the carled youth of Italy.“ 
[ believe Shakſpeare has the ſame meaning in the pre ſent inſtance. 

OTEEVENS. 

6 — to car, ] i. e. to terrify See vol. ii. p. 33. vol. iii. p. 
164, Ke. STEEVENS. ; 7 

Judge me the world, &c.] The lines following in crotchets 
are not in the firſt edition. Pork. | | 

8 Abus'd her delicate youth with drugs, or minerals, 

That weaken motion :] Brabautio is here accuſing Othello 
of having uſed ſome foul play, and intoxicated Deſdemona by 
drugs and potions to win her over to his love. But why, drugs 
to weaken motion? How then could the have run away with hun 
voluntarily from her father's houſe ? »Had ſhe been averſe to 
chooſing Othello, though he had given her medicines that took 
away the uſe of her limbs, might ſhe not ſtill have retained her 
ſenſes, and oppoſed the marriage? Her father, it is evident, 
from ſeveral of his ſpeeches, is poſitive, that fhe muſt have been 
abu/ed in her rational faculties ; or ſhe could not have made ſo 
prepoſterous a choice, as ro wed with a Moor, a Black, and 
retuſe the fineſt young gentlemen in Venice. What then have 
we to do with her motion being weakened ? If I underſtand an 
thing of the poet's meaping here, I cannot but think he mu 
bave wrote : | 

Abus'd her delicate youth with drugs, or minerals,, 
Z That weaken notion. | 
1. e. her apprehenfion, right conception and idea of things, under- 
fanding, judgment, &c. THEOBALD. 
Hanmer reads with, probability : | 
That weaken motion. — JOHNSON» 


« The card and ſilken nobles of the town," 


Motie 


—— * 


ö 


r — u — 
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That weaken motion: — I'll have it diſputed on: 
Tis probable, and palpable to thinking, 
I therefore apprehend and do attach thee,] 

For an abuler* of the world, a practiſer 

Of arts inhibited and out of warrant : — 

Lay hold upon him if be-do refiſt, 

Subdue him at his peril. 


Motion in a ſubſequent ſcene of this play is uſed in the v 
ſenſe in which Hanmer would employ it: © But we have reafon 
to cool our raging motions, our carual ſtings, our unbitted luſt,” 

STEEVENS, 
Again, in Cymbeline : 
For there's no motion 
& That tends to vice in man, but | affirm 
„It is the woman's part,” 
Again, in Mad World my Maſters, by Middleton, 1640: 
« And in myſelf ſooth up adulterous tions, 
« Ahd ſuch an appetite as I know damns me.“ 
Again, iu 4 Warning for fair Woman, 1 599 : ; 
% Pray God that captain Browne hath not been moy'd 
«© By tome ill motion.” | 

Drugs or love powders, as they are ſometimes called, may 
operate as enflamers of the blood — may waken motion. But [ 
believe no drugs have yet been found out that can faſcinate the 
underitanding or affections; that can weaken the judgment with. 
out entirely tubverting 1t. Opiates, or intoxicating potions may 
{ct the ſenſes to fleep, but cannot diſtort or pervert the intel- 
iects but by deſtroying them for a time. However, it may be 
ſaid. that Brabantio believed in the efficacy of ſuch drugs, and 
therefore might with propriety ta'k of their weakening the under- 
flanding.—T he reading propoſed by Theobald is, it muſt be ac- 
knowledged, ſtrongly ſupported by a paſſage in King Lear, act 1, 
ſc. iv.: 

His notion weakens, his diſcernings 
% Are lethargy'd,” Marone. 

To weaken motion is, to impair the faculties. It was till very 
lately, and may with ſome be till an opinion, that philtres or 
love potions have the power of perverting, and of courſe, weak- 
ening or impairing both the ſight and judgment, and of procur- 
ing fondneſs or dotage toward any unworthy object who admin 


ſters them. And by motion, Shakſpeare means the ſenſes which 


are depraved and weakened by theſe faſcinating mixtures. 
| | REMARK*r + 


For az abuſer, &c. ] The firſt quarto reads, Such an abuſer, 
&c, STEEVENSs *'* =, » 408.0 EE 8 
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Oth. Hold your hands, 
Both you of my inclining, and the reſt: 
Were it my cue to fight, I ſhould have known it 
Without a prompter. Where will you that I go 
To anſwer this your charge ? | 
Bra. To priſon ; till fit time 
Of law, and courſe of direct ſeſſion, 
Call thee to anſwer. 4 
O!hb., What if I do obey ? 
How may the duke be therewith ſatisfied ; 
Whoſe meſſengers are here about my fide, 
Upon ſome preſent buſineſs of the ſtate, 
To bring? me to him ? 55 
Off. Tis true, moſt worthy ſignior, 
The duke's in council; and your noble ſelf, 
Jam ſure, 1s ſent for. 
Bra. How ! the duke in council ! 
In this time of the night! Bring him away: 
Mine's not an idle cauſe : the duke himſelf, 
Or any of my brothers of the ſtate, 
Cannot but feel this wrong, as 'twere their own : 
For if ſuch actions may have paflage free, 
Bond- ſlaves, and pagans, ſhall our ſtateſmen be. 
| [ Exeunt, 


SCENE. 
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9 To bring—)] The quartos read = To bear — STEEVEns. 

t Bond-/laves, and pagans,—] Mr. Theobald alters pagans to 
pageants for this reaſon, 4 That pagans are as ſtrict and moral all 
the world over, as the moſt regular Chriſtians, in the preſerva- 
tion of private property.” But what then ?. The ſpeaker had 
not this high opinion of pagan morality, as is plain from hence, 
that this important diſcovery, ſo much to the honour of paganiſm, 
was firſt made by our editor. Wa R BURTON. | 

The meaning of theſe expreſſions of Brabantio ſeems to have 
been miſtaken, I believe the morality of either chriſtians or 

 Papans was not in the author's thoughts. He alludes to the com- 
mon condition of all blacks, who come from their own country, 
both /aves and pagans; and uſes the words in contempt of O- a 
thello and his complexion. If this Moor is now ſuffered to eſcape 
with impunity, it will be ſuch an encouragement to his black 
Vor. X. Oo country men, 
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E ef, 
A Council- chamber. 


Dake, and Senators, ſitting. 


Duke. * There is no compoſition in theſe news, 
That gives them credit. 
1 Sen. Indeed, they are diſproportion'd ; 
My letters fay, a hundred and ſeven gallies. 
Duke. And mine, a hundred and forty. 
2. Sen. And mine, two hundred : 
But though they jump not on a juſt account, 
(As in theſe caſes where they aim reports, 


'Tis 


countrymen, that we may expect to ſee all the firſt offices of our 
ſtate filled up by the pagers and bond:/laves of Africa. 
STEEVENS, 

* There is no compoſition —] Compoſition, for confiſtency, con- 
cordancy. WARBURTON. 

3 As in theſe caſes where they aim reports, | Theſe Venetians 

ſeem to have had a very odd fort of perſons in employment, who 
did all by hazard, as to evhat, and how, they ſhould report; 
for this is the ſenſe of man's aiming reports, The true reading, 
without queſtion, is, 
ctohere the aim reports. 
i. e. abbere there is no better ground for information than conjec- 
ture: Which not only improves the ſenſe, but, by changing the 
verb into a noun, and the noun into a verb mends the expreſ- 
ſion, WARBURTON» 

The folio has, 
the aim reports, | 
But, they aim reports, has a ſenſe ſufficiently eaſy and commo- 
dious. Where men report not by certain knowledge, but by ain 
and conjecture. Jon Nsox. | 

To aim is to conjecture, So, in the Tavo Gentlemen of Verona: 

« But fearing leſt my jealous aim might err.“ 

Again in the manuſcript known by the title of William and 
the Werwolf, in the library of King's College Cambridge, 

« No man upon mold, might ayme the number.” p. 56. 

ST BEVENS. 

I ſee no reaſon for departing from the reading of the old copy 

w—— where the aim reports, | 
Reports 
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'Tjs oft with difference) yet do they all confirm 

A Turkiſh fleet, and bearing up to Cyprus. 
Duke. Nay, it is poſſible enough to judgment; 

1 do not ſo ſecure me in the error, 

But the main article I do,approve 

In fearful ſenſe. | 

Sailor within.) What ho! what ho! what ho! 
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Enter an Officer, with a Sailor. 


Off. A meſſenger from the gallies. 

Duke. Now? the buſineſs ? | | 
Sai. The Turkiſh preparation makes for Rhodes 
So was I bid report here to the ſtate, x 
By fignior Angelo“. 

Duke. How ſay you by this change? 

1 Hen. This cannot be, 

5 By no aſſay of reaſon ; *tis a pageant, 

To keep us in falſe gaze : When we conſider 

The importancy of Cyprus to the Turk ; 

And let ourſelves again but underſtand, 

That, as it more concerns the Turk than Rhodes, 
So may he with more facile queſtion bear it, 
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Reports is, T apprehend, a verb.—In theſe caſes where con- 
jecture or ſuſpicion tells the tale. 
Aim is again uſed in this ſenſe, in Julius Ceſar : 
„What you would work me to, I have ſome aim.” 
2 : 5 NN  MarLone. 

* By Signior Angelo, ] This hemiſtich is wanting in the firſt 
quarto. STEEVENS. 
By no aſſay of reaſon.] Bring it to the zef, examine it by 
reaſon as we examine metals by the aſay, it will be found coun- 
tertcit by all trials, JonnsoN. 

Facile queſtion—] Queſtion is for the act of ſeeking, With 
more eaſy endeavour. JOHNSON W 
So may be with more facile queſtion bear it,] That is, he may 
carrywith leſs diſpute—with leſs oppofition, I don't ſee how 


the word queſtion can ſignify the art of ſecking, though the word 
queſt may. Monck MasoN. oy Kona 8 


„ For 


— 
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For that it ſtands not in ſuch * warlike brace, 

But altogether lacks the abilities 

That Rhodes is dreſs'd in: if we make thought of 
| this, 

We muſt not think, the Turk is ſo unſkilful, 

To leave that lateſt, which concerns him firſt; 

Neglecting an at: empt of eaſe, and gain, 

To wake, and wage ?, a danger profitleſs. 
Duke. Nay in all confidence, he's not for Rhodes. 
OF. Here is more news. 


Enter a Meſſenger. 


 Mef. The Ottomites, reverend and gracious, | 

Steering with due courſe toward the ifle of Rhodes, 

Have there injointed them with. an after fleet. 

1 Sen. Ay, ſo I thought: How many, as you 

gueſs? 
Me /. Of thirty fail : and now they do re- tem 
Their backward courſe, bearing with frank appear- 
ance 

Their purpoſes toward Cyprus. Signior Montano, 
Your truſty and moſt valiant ſervitor, 

With his free duty, recommends you thus 

And prays you to believe himꝭ. 
Duke, 


7 For that it ſtands not, &c.] The ſeven following lines are 
added ſince the firſt edition. Pore, 

* —cvarlike brace,] State of defence. To arm was called to 
brace on the armour. JokxNsox. : 

_ 9 To xvake and wage, a danger profitleſi.] To wage here, as in 

many other places in Shakſpeare, ſignifies to fight, rocombat. 

Thus, in X. Lear: | | 

„ Fo <voge againſt the enmity of the air.“ 

It took its riſe from the more common expreſſion, to wage war. 

9 EY: | STEEVENSS® 

Ay fo, &c,] This line is not in the firſt quarto. STEEVENS. 

* — they do re-ſtem] The quartos mean to read re-feruts 

though in the firſt of them the word is miſpelt. STERVENS» 

Aud prays you tg believe him.] The late learned and 5 
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Duke. Tis certain then for Cyprus.— 
Marcus Luccheſe, is not he in town? 
1 Sen. He's now in Florencgcge. 
Duke. Write from us: with him !, poſt, poſt- 
haſte : diſpatch. ul © 
1 Sen. Here comes Brabantio, and the valiant 


Moor. 


Enter Brabantio, Othello, Iugo, Roderigo, and Officers. 
Duke. Valiant Othello, we muſt ſtraight employ 


you Fw 

Againſt the general enemy Ottoman. — be 

did not ſee you; welcome, gentle ſignior; | To Bra. 

We lack'd your counſel and your help to-night. - 

Bra. So did I yours: Good your grace, pardon- 

mT | | 

Neither my place, nor aught I heard of buſineſs, 

Hath rais'd me from my bed ; nor doth the general 
care 

Take hold on me; for my particular grief 

Is of ſo flood-gate and o'er-bearing nature, 


nious Mr. Thomas Clark, of Lincoln's Inn, read the paſſage 
thus: 
And prays you to relieve him. 

But the preſent reading may ſtand, He entreats you not to 
doubt the truth of this intelligence, Joans0N. - 

+ — <viſh him,] i. e. recommend, defire him. See vol. ii, 
p. 317, and other places. EpiTok. 

5 general care] The word care, which encumbers the verſe, 
was probably added by the players. Shakſpeare uſes the general 
as a ſubſtantive, though, I think, not in this ſenſe. Jorx80N, 

The word gereral when uſed by Shakſpeare as a ſubſtantive al- 
ways implies the populace not the public: and if it were uſed 
here as an adjective, without the word care, it muſt refer to grief 
in the following line, a word which may properly denote a pri- 
vate ſorrow, but not the alarm which a nation is ſuppoſed to feel 
on the approach of a formidable enemy. MoxncxMason. 

* Take hold—)] The firſt quarto reads, Take any hold 
 DTEEVENS, 


0 0 3 That 
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That it engluts and ſwallows other ſorrows, 
And yet is {till itſelf. 

Duke, Why, what's the matter? 

Bra. My daughter ! O, my daughter ! 

Sen. Dead ? | 

Bra. Ay, to me; 

She is abus'd, ſtol'n from me, and corrupted 
© By ſpells and medicines bought of mountebanks : 
For nature ſo prepoſterouſly to err, 
Being not 7 deficient, blind or lame of ſenſe, 
Sans witchcraft could not 

Duke. Whoe'r he be, that, in this foul proceeding, 
Hath thus beguil'd your daughter of herſelf, 
And you of her, the bloody book of law 
You ſhall yourſelf read in the bitter letter, 
After your own ſenſe; yea, though our proper ſon 
Stood in your action. en ig, | 


6 By ſpells and medicines bought of mountebanks :] Rymer has 
ridiculed this circumſtance as unbecoming (both for its weakneſs 
and ſuperſtition) the gravity of the accuſer, and the dignity of the 
tribunal; bur this criticiſm only expoſes his own ignorance. The 
circumſtance was not only exactly in character, but urged with 
the greateſt addreſs, as the thing chiefly to be inſiſted on, For, 
by the Venetian law, the giving love potions was very criminz], 
as Shakſpeaie without queſtion well underſtood. Thus the lau, 

Delli malcficii et berbarie, cap. 17. of the Code, intitled, Della 
« promiſſion del maleficio. Statuimo etiamdio, che- ſe alcun 
% homo, o ſemina harra fatto maleficii, iquali ſe dimandano vul- 
« garmente amatorie, o veramente alcuni altri maleficii, che al- 
& cun homo o femina ſe haveſſon in odio, ſia fruſta et bollado, 
« et che hara conſegliado patiſca ſimile pena,” And therefoie 
in the preceding ſcene Brabantio calls them, | 

| Arts inhibited, and out of warrant. WARBURTON» 

Though I believe Shakſpeare knew no more of this Venetian 
law than I do, yet he was well acquainted with the edicts of that 
tapient prince king James the Firſt, againſt ES 
Wy practiſers 

Of arts inhibited and out of warrant.” STEEvENs. 

7 Being not, &c.] This line is wanting in the firſt quarto. 

| ST EEVENS» 

8 Stood in your adlion.] Were the man expoſed to your charge 

or gccuſations JOHNSON. a ä 

N = Bra. 
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Bra, Humbly I thank your grace. 
Here is the man, this Moor; whom new, it ſeems, 
Your ſpecial mandate, for the ſtate affairs, 
Hath hither brought, 
All. We are very ſorry for it. 
Duke. What, in your own part, can you ſay to 
this ? [ To Othello. 
Bra. Nothing, but this is fo. | 
0:h. Moſt potent, grave, and reverend figniors, 
My very noble and approv'd good maſters, — 
That I kave ta'en away this old man's daughter, 
It is moſt true ; true, I have married her ; 
9 The very head and front of my offending 
Hath this extent, no more. Rude am I in my 
ſpeech, 
And little bleſs'd with the ſet phraſe of peace; 
For fince theſe arms of mine had ſeven years? pith, 
Till now, ſome nine moons waſted, they have us'd 


9 The wery head and front of my offending] The main, the 
ab hole, unextenuated. Jou xs. | 

And little bleſ4*d <vith the ſoft phraſe of peace;] This apo- 
logy, if addreſſed to his miſtreſs, had been well expreſſed. But 
what he wanted, in ſpeaking before a Venetian ſenate, was not 
the ſoft blandiſhmeats of ſpeech, but the art and method of maſ- 
culine eloquence. The old quarto reads it, therefore, as I am 
perſuaded Shak ſpeare wrote: 

—— the ſet phraſe of peace, WarmurTON. 

Soft is the reading of the folio. ſou xsOx. 

To the /# phraſe of peace, no reaſonable objection can be 
made; yet /oft, which is found in the folio, was, I believe, the 
author's correction. He uſes it for Hill and calm, as oppoſed to 
the clamours of war, So, in Coriolanus : | 

Say to them, 

© Thou art their /o/dier, and being bred in Sroils, 

** Haſt not the ſoft way which thou doſt confeſs 

Were fit for thee to uſe.” 
Again, in Antony and Cleopatra: 

« ——*Tis a worthy deed 

And ſhall become you well, to entreat your captain 
* To /of and gentle ſpeech,” Maroge. | 


904 Their 
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Their deareſt action in the tented field; 
And little of this great world can I ſpeak, 
More than pertains to feats of broil and battle; 
And therefore little ſhall I grace my cauſe, 
In ſpeaking for myſelf: Yet, by your gracious pa- 
tience, 
T will a round unvarnifſh'd? tale deliver 
Of my whole courſe of love; what drugs, what 
charms, 

What conjuration, and what mighty magic, 
(For ſuch proceeding I am charg'd withal) 
I won his daughter with. 

Bra. A maiden never bold ; 
Of ſpirit ſo ſtill and quiet, that her motion 
+ Bluſh'd at herſelf ; And ſhe, in ſpite of nature, 
Of years, of country, credit, eveiy thing. 
To fall in love with what ſhe fear'd to look on? 
It is a judgment maim'd, and moſt imperfect, 
That will confeſs - perfection ſo could err 
Againſt all rules of nature; aud muſt be driven 
To find out practices of cunning hell, 
Why this ſhould be. I therefore vouch again, 
That with ſome mixtures powerful o'er the blood, 
Or with ſome dram conjur'd to this effect, 
He wrought upon her. | 

Duke. To vouch 5 this, is no proof; 


* Their deareſt action —] That is dear, for which much is 
paid, whether money or labour; dear action, is action periorm- 
ed at great expence, either of eaſe or ſafe. Jou ns0N. 

1 ſhould give theſe words a more natural explanation, and ſup- 
poſe that they mean their favourite action — the action molt 
dear to them. Monk M sON. 

3— unvarniſhed—)] The ſecond quarto reads — unravaged— 

CON a SrEE VES. 

4 Bluſb'd at herſelf ;) Mr. Pope reads—at ſelf, but without 
neceſſity. Shakſpeare, like other writers of his age frequent!y 
uſcd the perſonal, inſtead of the neutral pronoun. STEEVENS: 

Jo vouch, &.] The firſt folio unites this ſpeech with the 
preceding one of Brabantio; and inſtead of certain 1 _ 
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Without more certain and more * overt teſt 
Than theſe 7 thin habits, and poor likelihoods 
uf modern ſeeming, do prefer againſt him. 
1 Sen. But, Othello, ſpeak ;— 
Did you by indirect and forced courſes 
Subdue and poiſon this young maid's affections? 
Or came it by requeſt, and ſuch fair queſtion 
As ſoul to ſoul affordeth? 
0th. I do beſeech you, ' 
Send for the lady the Sagittary *, 
Aud let her ſpeak of me before her father : 
If you do find me foul in her report, 
The truſt, the office, I do hold of you ?, 
Not only take away, but let your ſentence 
Even fall upon my life. 
Duke, Fetch Deſdemona hither. 
| Exeunt Tro or Three. 
0:h. Ancient, conduct them; you beſt know the 
place, — [ Exit Iugo. 
And, *till ſhe come, as truly as to heaven 
do confeſs * the vices of my blood, 
So juſtly to your grave ears Þll preſent 


How did I thrive in this fair lady's love, 
And ſhe in mine. 
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* —overt tet,] Open proofs, external evidence. Jon xsox. 


7 — thin babits, 
Of modern ſeeming, —] Weak ſhew of ſlight appearance. 
Jonnxsox. 


The firſt quarto reads: | 
The/e are thin habits, and poore likelyhoods 
Of modern /cemings you prefer againſt him. STEEVENs. 
8 — the Sagittary,] Means the fign of the fictititous creature 
ſocalled, 7. e. an animal compounded of man and horſe, and arm- 
ed with a bow and quiver. STEEVEBNS. 
9 The truſt, &c.) This line is wanting in the firſt quarto. 
| 3 STEEVENSs 
' — as truly] The firſt quarto reads, as faithful. 
DTEEVENS. 
Ido confeſs, &c.] This line is omitted in the firſt quarto. 
STEEVENS. 
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Duke. Say it, Othello. 
Oh. Her father lov'd me; oft invited me; 
Still queſtion'd me the ſtory of my life, 


From year to year, the battles, ſieges, fortunes 
That I have paſs'd: : 

I ran it through, even from my boyiſh days, 

To the very moment that he bad me tell it. 

3 Wherein I ſpake of moſt diſaſtrous chances, 
Of moving accidents, by flood, and field ; 

Ot hair-breadth ſcapes!' the imminent deadlybreach; 
Of being taken by the inſolent foe, ay 
And fold to flavery ; of my redemption thence, 

+ And portance in my travel's hiſtory : —_ 

5 Wherein of antres vaſt, and defarts idle, 


Rough 


3 Wherein I ſpake of moſt diſaſtrous chances, 
Of moving accidents, by flood, and field, | 
Of hair-breadth ſcapes in the imminent deadly breach ;] 
«© —feu! quibus ille 
6 Jactatus fatis; qua bella exhauſta canebat !” 
There are ſome paſſages in this ſpeech of Othello that remind 
me of Virgil's deſcription of Dido's growing paſſion for Eneas. 
Moncx Masox, 
4+ And portance, &c.] I have reſtored, 
And with it all my travel's hiflory + 
From the old edition. It is in the reſt, 
| And portance in my tramel's hiflory. | 

Rymer, in his criticiſm on this play, has changed it to po- 
tents, inſtead of portance. Pop E. 

Mr. Pope has reſtored a line to which there is a little objection, 
but which has no force. I believe portance was the author's 
word in ſome reviſed copy. I read thus, % 

Of being — ſold 
To /lavery, of my redemption thence, 
And portance in't; my travel*s hiſtory. 
My redemption from flavery, and behaviour in it. JoHns0N. 

Portance is a word already uſed in Coriolanus. See vol. vii. 
P. 414» 

Again, in the comedy of 4/þ&umazar, 1610: 

Wbat a grave portance/ STEEVENS» 

5 Wherein of antres vaſt, &c.] Diſcourſes of this nature made 

the ſubject of the politeſt converſations, when voyages into, and 


diſcoveries of, the new world were all in vogue. 80 when the 
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Rough quarries, rocks, and hills whoſe heads touch 
| heaven, | 


It was my hint to ſpeak, ſuch was the proceſs; 
And, 


Biftard Faulconbridge, in Xing John, deſcribes the behaviour of 
upſtart greatneſs, he makes one of the eſſential ci cumſtances of 
it to be this kind of table-talk. The faſhion then running alto- 
rether in this way, it is no wonder a young lady of quality 
ould be ſtruck with the hiſtory of an adventurer, So that 
Rymer, who profeſſedly ridicules this whole circumſtance, ard 
the noble author of the Charaftereſlics, who more obliquely 
ſneers it, only expoſe their own ignorance, WARBURTON. 

Whoever ridicules this account of the progreſs of love, ſtews 
his ignorance, not only of hiſtory, but of nature and manners. 
Jt is no wonder that, in any age, or in any nation, a lady, re- 
cluſe, timorons, and delicate, ſhould defire to hear of events and 
ſcenes which ſhe could never ſee, and ſhould admire the man who 
had endured dangers, and performed actions, which, however, 
great, were yet magnified by her timidity. JonNsON. 

herein of antres vaſt, and deſarts idle, &c,] Thus it is in all 
the old editions; but Mr, Pope has thought fit to change the 
epithet, De/arts idle ; in the former editions (fays he) doubtleſs, 
corruption from id. But he muſt pardon me, if J do not con- 
cur in thinking this ſo doubtleſs. I do not know whether Mr. 
Pope has obſerved it, but I know that Shakſpeare, eſpecially 
in deſcriptions, is fond of uſing the more uncommon word in 
a poetic latitude. And idle, in ſeveral other paſſages, he em- 
ploys in theſe acceptations, æuild, x/eleſ5, uncultivated, &c. 

THEOBALD. 

Every mind is liable to abſence and inadvertency, elſe Po 
could never have rejected a word ſo poetically beautiful. 1dle is 
an epithet uſed to expreſs the infertility of the chaotie ſtate, in 
the Saxon tranſlation of the Pentateuch. Jon nxsos, 

So, in the Comedy of Errors : 

„ Uſurping ivy, briar or ile moſs.” STeeves., 

The ſame epithet is confirmed by another paſſage in this act of 
Othello; © Either have it ficril with ialengſ, or manured with 
induſtry.” MaLONE. 

Mr. Pope might have found the epithet aui in all the three 
laſt folios. ST EBVENS. 

—antres—] French, grottos. Pope. 

Rather caves and dens, JOHNSON. 

* 4 <vas my hint to ſpeat,—] This implies it as done by a trap 
laid ſor her ; but the old quarto reads bent, i. e. uſe, * | 


WAR BURTON. - 


S2 07. His 100/44 
wh And of the Cannibals that each other eat, 
The Anthropophagi, and 7? men whoſe heads 
Do grow beneath their ſhoulders s Theſe things to 
hear - | 
Would Deſdemona ſeriouſly incline ; 


Hent is not »/e in Shakſpeare, nor, I believe, in any other 
author, Hint, or cue, is commonly uſed for occaſion of ſpeech 
which is explained by, ſuch vas the proceſs, that is, the courſe of 
the tale required it. If hent be reſtored, it may be Explained b 
handle, 1 had a handle, or. opportunity, to ſpeak of cannibls, l 

| OH 

Hent occurs at the concluſion of the 4th act of * 
Meaſure. It is derived from the Saxon Hentan, and means. to 
take hold of, to ſeize. | | ' 

&  —the graveſt citizens 
„Have Hent the gates. 
Put in the very next page Othello ſays: 
4% —Upon this 4x7 | ſpake. 
It is certain therefore that change is unneceſſary, SrEExExs. 

7 —— men <vhoſe heads 

Do grow beneath their ſhoulders.) Of theſe men there is an 
- account in the interpolated travels of Mandeville, a book of that 
time. JOHNSON. 

The Cannibals and Anthrojophagi were known to an Engliſh 
audience before Shakſpeare introduced them. In the Hiftory of 
Orlando Furio o, play*a for the entertainment of Queen Flizabeth, | 
they are mentioned in the very firit ſcene ; and Raleigh ſpeaks of 
people whoſe heads appear not above their ſhoulders, 

Again, in the Traged, of Locrine, 1595: 

« Or where the bloody Anthropophagt, . 
« With grecdy jaws devour the wandring wights.“ 

The poet might likewiſe have read of them in Pliny's Vat. Hift 
tranſlated by P. Holland, 1601, and in Stow's Chronicle: 

5 . STEEVENS. 

Hiſtories (ſays Bernard Gilpin, in a ſermon before Edward VI.) 


make mention of a. people called Anthropophagi, caters of men.” | 
5 | | Ebiros. 


* 


Theſe things to hear, 
WWould Deſdemona ſeriouſly incline, &C. 
Shed come again, and with a greedy ear 
Dewour up my diſcourſe 21 

& Iliacoſque iterum andire labores, 


% Expoſcu, pendet qui iterum narrantis ab oſe.“ 
| Moxcx Masox. 


But 
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But ill the houſe affairs would draw her thence ; 
Which ever as ſhe could with haſte diſpatch, 
che'd come again, and with a greedy ear 9 
Nevour up my diſcourſe : Which I obſerving, 
Took once a pliant hour; and found good means 
To draw from her a prayer of earneſt heart, 

That would all my pilgrimage dilate, 

Whereof by parcels ſhe had ſomething heard, 
gut not intentively: I did conſent ; 

And often did beguile her of her tears, 

When I did ſpeak of ſome diſtreſsful ſtroke 

That my youth ſuffer'd. My ſtory being done, 
She gave me for my pains * a world of fighs : 


9 —and with a greedy ear Wu | | 

Devour up my diſcourſe:] So, in Marlow's Luf”s Dogrinion : 
« Hang both your greedy ears upon my lips; 

„Let them devour my ſpeech.” MaLong. 

1 But not intentively :—] Thus the eldeſt quarto. The folio 
reads, in i uctiwely. Perhaps it ſhould be, dilin4ively. 

The old word, however, may ſtand. Intention and attention 
were once ſynonymous. So, in a play called the Le of Gulls, 
1633: „Grace! at ſitting down they cannot intend it for hun- 
ger,“ i. e. attend to it. Deſdemona, who was often called out 
of the room on the ſcore of houſe-affairs, could not have heard 
Othello's tale intentively, i. e. with attention to all its parts, 

Again, in Chapman's Verſion of the Iliad, b. 6: 

& Hector intends his brother's will; but firſt, &c.“ 
Again, in the tenth Book; „- all with 7ztentive car 
„ Converted to the enemies? tents—“ 
Again, in the eight Pook of the Odyſley : 
For our ſhips know th' expreſſed minds of men; 
„ And will ſo moſt zztertively retaine 
Their ſcopes appointed, that they never erre.“ 

. STEEVENS. 

Liſiuctiwely is the reading of the ſecond folio, Marone. 
" — @<wvorld of fighs :) It was Its in the later editions: 
but this is evidently the true reading. The lady had been for- 
ward indeed to give him a cr of Kiſſis upon a bare recital of 
his ſtory ; nor does it agree with the following lines. Poet, 
No is the reading of the firſt folio, and was perhaps the au- 
thor's word on a reviſion of this play. It could hardly have 
been confounded with Agbs, by eicher the eye or the ear. | 
MauloNt. 


7 She 


574 OT H IBE L L ©; 
She ſwore, —In faith, *twas ſtrange, twas paſfing 
ſtrange; | > 
"Twas pitiful, *twas wondrous pitiful : _ 
She wiſh'd, ſhe had not heard it; yet ſhe wiſh'q 
That heaven had made her ſuch a man: ſhe thank' 
me; 
And bad me, if I had a friend that lov'd her, 
I ſhould but teach him how to tell my ſtory, 
And that would woo her. Upon this hint, I ſpake; 
She lov'd me for the dangers I had paſt ; 
And I lov'd her, that ſhe did pity them. 
This only is the witchcraft I have us'd ; 
Here comes the lady, let her witneſs it, 


Enter Deſdemona, Jago, and Attendants, 


Dake. I think, this tale would win my daughter 
too.— | 

Good Brabantio, ; 
Take up this mangled matter at the beſt ; 
Men do their broken weapons rather uſe, 
Than their bare hands. 

Bra. J pray you hear me ſpeak ; 
If ſhe confeſs, that ſhe was half the wooer, 
Deſtruction on my head *, if my bad blame 
Light on the man !—Come hither, gentle miſtreſs; 
Do you perceive in all this noble company, 
Where moſt you owe obedience ? 

Deſ. My noble father, 
T do perceive here a divided duty: 
To you I am bound for life, and education 
My life, and education, both do learn me 
How to reſpect you; you are the lord of duty *, 


3 Deftruftion, &c.] The quartos read, deſtruction light on ne. 
STEEVENS. _ 


4 You are the lord of duty, ] The firſt quarto reads, 
You are lord of all my duty. STEEVENS» 


FEED „ 


\ 
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I am 1 daughter: But here's my huſ- 
band; | 
And ſo much duty as my mother ſhew'd 
To you, preferring you before her father, 
do much I challenge that I may profeſs 
Due to the Moor, my lord. 
Bra. God be with you !—T have done: 
Pleaſe it your grace, on to.the ſtate affairs ; 
had rather to adopt a child, than get it.— 
Come hither, Moor: | 
| here do give thee that with all my heart, | 
Which *, but thou haſt already, with all my heart 
| would Keep from thee.—For your ſake, jewel, 
lam glad at ſoul I have no other child; 
For thy eſcape would teach me tyrrany, - 
To hang clogs on them.—I have done, my lord. 
| Duke, * Let me ſpeak like yourſelf ; and lay a 
ſentence, 
Which, ' as a griſe, or ſtep, may help theſe lovers 
Into 


Mich, Xe. ] This line is omitted in the firſt quarto. 
OTEEVENS. 

5 Let me ſpeak like your ſelf;] It ſhould be e our e, i. e. 

let me mediate between you as becomes a prince and common 

father of his people : for the prince's opinion, here delivered, 

vas quite contrary to Brabantio's ſentiment. Wa R NUR TON. 

Hanmer reads, | | 

Let me now ſpeak more like your ſelf. 

Dr. Warburton's emendation is ſpecious; but I do not ſee how 

Hanmer's makes any alteration, The duke ſeems to mean, when 

he ſays he will ſpeak like Brabantio, that he will ſpeak ſenten- 

tlouſly, JonhxS0O x. | 

Let me ſpeak like yourſelf ;—] i. e. let me ſpeak as yourſelf 

would ſpeak, were you not too much heated with paſſion. 

25 5 Sir J. RevroLDs. | 

4 a gnze,—] Grize from degrees. A grize is a ſtep. So 

in Timon: 1133 

N for every grize of fortune 

Is ſmooth'd by that below. — 

n Jonſon, in his Sianus, gives the original word. 

Whom when he ſaw lie ſpread on the degrees.” 
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Into your favour. | 
When remedies are paſt, the griefs are ended, 
By ſceing the worſt, which late on hopes depended 
To mourn a miſchief that is paſt and gone, 
Is the next way to draw new miſchief on ?. 
What cannot be preſerv'd when fortune takes, 
Patience her injury a mockery makes. 
The 1 = ſmiles, ſteals ſomething from the 
thief ; 
He robs himſelf, that ſpends a bootleſs grief. 
Bra. So let the Turk, of Cyprus us beguile ; 

We loſe it not ſo long as we can ſmile. 
He bears the ſentence well, that nothing bears 
1 But the free comfort which from thence he hears: 
But he bears both the ſentence and the ſorrow, 
That, to pay griet, mult of poor patience borrow, 
Theſe ſentences, to ſugar or to gall, 
Being ſtrong on both fides, are equivocal : 
* But words are words ; I never yet did hear, 

That 


In the will of K. Henry VI. where the dimenſions of King“ 
College chapel at Cambridge are ſet down, the word occurs, as 
ſpelt in ſome of the old editions of Shakſpeare, ** — From the 
provoſt's ſtall, unto the greece called Gradus Chori, go feet.“ 

7 OTEEVENS. 

Juto your favour,) This is wanting in the folio, but found 
in the quarto. Jotxsow. 

9 New miſchief on.] The quartos read more miſchief. — 

STEEVENS, 

* But the free comfort which from thence he hears :] But the 
moral precepts of conſolation, which are liberally beſtowed on 
occaſion of the ſentence. joanson. 

* But words are words; I never yet did hear, 

That the bruis'd heart cas pierced through the car.] The 
duke had by ſage ſentences been exhorting Brabantio to patience, 
and to forget the grief of his daughter*s flolen marriage, to which 


Brabantio is made very pertinently to reply to this effect: MY 


& lord, 1 apprehend very well the wiſdom ofyour advice; but 
« though you would comfort me, words are but words; and the 
« heart, already 6ruis'd, was never pierc d, or wounded, through 


« the car.” It is obvious that the text muſt be reſtored 2 5 g . 
a 
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That the bruis'd heart was pierced through the ear. 
| humbly beſeech you, proceed to the affairs of ſtate. 
Dube. 
That the bruis'd heart was pieced through the ear. | 
/ e, that the wounds of ſorrow were ever cured, or a man made 
brart-vhole merely by the words of conſolation. WAR BURTON. 
That the bruiſed heart was pierced through the ear.) Shak- 
ſpeare was continually changing his firſt expreſſion for another, 
either ſtronger or more uncommon z ſo that very often the reader, 
who has not the ſame continuity or ſucceſſion of ideas, is at a loſs 
for its meaning. Many of Shakſpeare's uncouth ſtrained epi- 
thets may be explained, by going back to the obvious and ſimple 
expreſſion, which is moſt likely to occur to the mind in that ſtate, 
| can imagine the firſt mode of expreſſion that occurred to the 
poet was this: 85 * 
The troubled heart was never cured by words. 
To give it poetical force, he altered the phraſe : 
The wounded heart was never reached through tlie 
ear. | | 
IVounded heart he changed to grolen, and that to bruiſed, as a 
more uncommon exprethon, Reach he altered to touched, and 
the tranſition is then eaſy to pierced, i. e. thoroughly touched. 
When the ſentiment is brought to this ſtate, the commentator, 
without this unravelling clue, expounds piercing the heart in its 
common acceptation <vounding the heart, which making in this 
place nonſenſe, is corrected to pieced the heart, which is very ſtiff, 
and, as Polonius ſays, is a vile phraſe. Sir J. REYNOL bs. | 
Pierced muy be right. The conſequence of a brui/e is ſome» 
times matter collected. and this can no way be cured without 
#iercing or le:ting it out. Thus, in Hamlet: 55 
& Tt will but ſkin and film the ulcerous place, 
* While rank corruption mining all within, 
Infects unſeen,” | 
Again, 
This is th? impoſthume of much wealth and peace, 
© That inward breaks, and ſhews no cauſe without, 
Why the man dies,” STEEVENS» 88 ef 
P:erced, | believe, only means, as Sir Joſhua Reynolds ſup- 
poles, penetrated, thoroughly affe ted. The heart being encloſed 
by the body, the former could not, in a literal ſenſe, be touch - 
ed but by piercing through the latter. Hence our author's figu- 
rative uſe of the word in this place. | 1 4, 
Ide reading of the old copy may derive ſome ſupport from 
Shakſpeare's 46th Sonnet, where the conteſted word again occurs; 
My heart doth plead that thou in him doth lie, | 
A cloſet never pterc'd by chryſtal eyes)“ 
Vor. X. P P | 


= 
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Again, | 
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Duke. The Turk with a moſt mighty preparat: 
makes for Cyprus: — Othello, the Fesktade of 8 
place is beſt known to you: And though we have 
there a ſubſtitute of moſt allowed ſufficiency, yet 
opinion, a ſovereign miſtreſs of affects, throws x 
more ſafe voice on you: you muſt therefore be 
content to ſlubber the gloſs of your new for- 
tunes, with this more ſtubborn and boiſterous ex. 

dition. e 

Oth. The tyrant cuſtom, moſt grave ſenators, 
Hath made the flinty and ſteel couch of war 
My = thrice-driven bed of down : I do agnize 


Again, from Lowe's Labour's Loft : | 
+ «© Honeſt plain words beſt pierce the ear of grief,” 
Again, from the Merchant of Venice: 
With ſweeteſt touches Feet your milſtreſs' ear,” 
The wounded heart being reached by counſel, and fo healed, 
through the medium of the car, is juſt the ſame kind of conceit, 
as the ſound heart's being tranfixed by the ſhaft of love through the 
medium of the eye ;—2 conceit which is found in The Tragicall 
Hyſflory of Romeus and Juliet, 1502 (a poem that Shakſpeare had 
certainly read): | 
« His whetted arrow looſde, ſo touch'd her to the quicke, 
„% That through the eye it ftrake the hart, and there the 
| hedde did ſticke. ?“ 
In Marlowe's Tamburlaine, 1591, pierced is uſed nearly in the 
ſame figurative ſenſe : Ss RL 
% Nor thee nor them, thrice noble Tamburlaine, 
«© Shall want my heart to be with gladneſs pierc'd. 
| MaALoNE. 
1 To ſlubber the gloſ, &c.] To /lubber, on this occaſion, is to 
obſcure, So, in the Firſt Part of Jeronimo, &c. 1605: 
The evening too begins to /lubber day.“ 
' | NT DIE, ST EEBVENS. 
2 thrice-driven bed of down——:] A driven bed, is a bed for 
which the feathers are ſelected, by driving with a fan, which ſe- 
rates the light from the heavy. Joungson. | 
- 3 -— 7 do agnize] i. e. acknowledge, confeſs, avow. So, in 
the old play of Cami 
- +6 The tenor of your princely will, from you for to agnize.” 
In this inſtance, however, it ſignifies to know; as likewite in 
the following, from the ſame piece: | 
„Why fo ? I pray you let me agnize.” STEBVENS 
0 | , An 
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A natural and prompt alacrity, 
find it hardneſs 3 and do undertake 

This preſent war againſt the Ottomites, 

Moſt humbly therefore bending to your ſtate, 

+] crave fit diſpoſition for my wife; 

Due reference of place, and exhibition; 

With ſuch accommodation, and beſort, 

As levels with her breeding. 

Duke, If you pleaſe, 

Be't at her father's. 

Bra, IT will not have it ſo. 

Otb. Nor I, 

Deſ. Nor I; J would not there reſide, 

To put my father in impatient thoughts, 

By being in his eye. Moſt gracious duke, 

To my unfolding lend a gracious car * ; 

And let me find ® a charter in your, voice, 

To aſſiſt my ſimpleneſs . 

Duke. What would you, Deſdemona ? 
Def. That I did love the Moor to live with him, 


+ I crave fit diſpoſition for my wife 3 
Due reference of place, and exhibition, &e.] I deſire, that 
proper / offton be made for my wife, that ſhe may have pres 
cedency and revenue, accommodation and company, - ſuitable to 
her rank. | 
For reference of place, the old quartos have reverence, which 
Hanmer has 2 I ſhould read, 
Due preference of place, — JOHNSON» 
Exhibition is allowance» The word is at preſent uſed only 
at the univerſities, See vol. i. p. 154. STEEVENS« 
5 —Moft gracious duke, * ; 
To my unfolding lend a gracious ear ;] Thus the quarto 
1622. The folio, to avoid the repetition of the ſame epither, 
reads: „ your proſperous ear; i. e. your propitious ear. 
OT STBEEVENS. 
—a charter in your woice] Let your favour privilege me. 
| 1 OH NSON, © 
Jo afift my fimpleneſis] The firſt quarto reads this as an un- 
fiulhed ſentence : | | | 
And if my fimpleneſs—— STEEvEns: 


Ppa My 
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My down- right violence and ſtorm of fortunes 
May trumpet to the world; my heart's ſubdu'd 
Even to the very quality of my lord? :. 

' I ſaw Othello's viſage in his mind; 

And to his honours, and his valiant parts, 
Did I my ſoul and fortunes conſecrate. 

So that, dear lords, if I be left behind, 

A moth of peace, and he go to the war, 

The rites, for which I love him, are bereft me. 
And I a heavy interim ſhall ſupport 

By his dear abſence : Let me go with him, 


8 My down-right violence and ſtorm of fortunes) But what vio- 
lence was it that drove her to run away with the Moor? We 
ſhould read, 

My dewn-right violence to forms, my fortunes, 
WaRrBUuRTOXN, 

There is no need of this emendation. Violence is not violence 
Suffered, but violence ated. Breach of common rules and obliga- 
tions. The old quarto has ſcorn of fortune, which is perhaps the 
true reading. JoansON. | 

I would rather continue to read Storm of fortunes on account of 
the words that follow, viz. May trumpet to the world, 

So, in King Henry IV. P. i: 

© the ſouthern wind 
% Doth play the zrzmpet to his purpoſes, 
Again, in Troilus and Crefſida : | | 
66 o 
& Doth valour ſheiv and valour's worth divide 
« In forms ef fortune,” STEEVENS. 
9 Even to the very quality of my lord :] The firſt quarto reads, 
Even to the ij pleaſure, &c. STEEVENS, 
vality here may mean profe/ion. I am ſo much,enamou:- 
ed of Othello, that | am even willing to endure all the incon- 
veniences incident to a military liſe, and to attend him to the 
wars.“ „cannot mervayle (ſaid lord Eſſex to Mr. Athton, a 
puritan preacher who was ſent to him in the Lower) though my 
proteſtations are not believed of my enemies, when they ſo little 
prevaile with a man of your grality.” Maione. 

: 1 ſaxv Othello's wiſage in his mind :) It mutt raife no wonder, 
that I loveda man of an appearance ſo little engaging ; I ſaw bis 
face only in his mind; the greatneſs of his character reconciled 


me to his form. Jonxsow, 


LY 


Oth. 
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0:h. Your voices, lords *,—-*beſcech you, let 
her will | | & 


Have a free way. 
Vouch with me heaven, I therefore beg it not 


To pleaſe the palate of my apperite ; 
+Nor to comply with heat, (the young effects, 
In 


2 Your woices, lords: ] The folio reads, Let her hawe your woices 

OTEEVENS, 

3 Viuch with ne] Thus the ſecond quarto and the folio, 

STEEVENSs 
Nor to comply wvith heat (the young affefts, 
In me de funct) and proper ſutisfaction;] As this has been 
hitherto printed and ſtopped, it ſeems to me a period of as ſtubborn 
nonſenſe, as the editors have obtruded upon poor Shakſpeare 
throuzhout his works. What a prepoſterous creature is this 
Othello made, to fall in love with and marry a fine young lady, 
when appetite and heat, and proper ſatisfaction, are dead and de- 
fin? in him! (For, defunct ſignifies nothing elſe, that I know 
of, either p imitively or metaphorically :) bur if we may take 

-hello's own word in the affair, he was not reduced to this fa- 
tal ſtate. | 
or, for I am declin'd * 

Into the wale of years ; yet that's not much. 

Again, Why ſhould our poet fay, (for ſo he ſays as the paſſage 
has been pointed) that the young ect heat? Youth, certainly, 
bz: it, and has no occaſion or pretence of affeing it. And, again, 
after 4:24, would he add ſo abſurd a collateral epithet as pro- 
er? But ed was not deſigned there as a verb, and defund? 
is not deſigned here at all. I have by reading u tor deſunt, 
reſcued the poet's text from abſurdity 3 and this I take to be the 
tenor of whar he would fay 3 I do not beg her company with 
me, merely to pleaſe myſelf; nor to indulge the heat and 
* afe#s (i, e. affections) of a neu- married man, in my own diſ- 
* tint and proper ſatisfaction; but to comply with her in her 
* requeit, and defire of accompanying me.“ eds for affections, 
our author in ſeveral other paſſages uſes, TrEoOBALD. 

Nor to comply <vith heat, the young affeds 

In my defunct and proper ſatisfafion ] i. e. with that heat 
and new affections which rhe indulgence of my appetite has raiſed 
and created, This is the meaning of defun#, which has made all 
the d:fhculty of the paſſage. Wa BURTON. 

do not think that Mr. Theobald's emendation clears the text 
from embarraſſment, though iris with a little imaginary improve- 
ment received by Hanmer, who reads thus: 

253 Nor 
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In me defunct) and proper ſatisfaction; 
But to be free and bounteous to her mind: 


* 


And 


Nor to comply with heat, affects the young 
In my diſtinct and proper ſatigfaction. 
Dr, Warburton's explanation is not more ſatisfaQtory ; what 
made the difficulty will continue to make it. I read, 
J beg it not, 
To pleaſe the palate of my appetite, 
Nor to comply with heat (the young affects 
In me defuntt) and proper ſatisfaftion ; 
But to be free and bounteous to her mind, 
Aects ſtands here, not for love, but for paſſions, for that by which 
any thing is affected. 7 aft it not, ſays he, to pleaſe appetite, or 
Satisfy looje defires, the paſſions of youth which 1 have now out. 
lived, or for any particular gratification of myſelf, but merely that [ 
may indulge theaviſhes of my wife. 
Mr. Upton had, before me, changed my to me; but he his print. 
ed young efeds, not ſeeming ta know that acts could be a noun, 
OHNSON, 
Theobald has obſerved the impropriety of making — CON» 
feſs, that all youthful paſhons were u in him; and Hanmer's 
reading may, I think, be received with only a flight alteration, 
I would read, | 
6 I beg it not, 
. To pleaſe the palate of my appetite, 
Nor to comply with heat, and young affects, 
In my diſtiuct and proper ſatis faction; 
But to be, &c. | 
Afe#s ſtands for affedions, and is uſed in that ſenſe by Ben jon- 
ſon in The Caſe is altered, 160g : 
40 I ſhall not need to urge 
& The ſacred purity of our affects.” 
So, in Middletou's azer Temple Maſque, 1019 ; 
No doubt ect, will be ſubdu'd by reaſon,” 
There is, however, in The Bondman, by Maſſinger, a paſſage 
which ſeems to countenance and explain the young al- 
fects in me defund, &. 


«6 


youthful heats, 
« That look no further than your outward form, 
Are long ſince buried in me.“ 

Timoleon is the ſpeaker, STEEVENS. 

I would venture to make the two laſt lines change places, 

therefore beg it not, 

To pleaſe the palate of my appetite, 

Nor to comply with heat, the young affects ; 


But 


Fr 
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And heaven defend your good ſouls, that you think 


| will your ſerious and great buſineſs ſcant, 
For ſhe is with me; No, * when light-wing'd toys 


But to be free and bounteous to her mind, 
In my defunct and proper ſatisfaction. 
And would then recommend it to conſideration, whether the word 
+fu14 (which would be the only remaining difficulty)is not capa- 
ble of a fignification, drawn from the primitive ſenſe of its Latin 
- original, which would very well agree with the context, 

| I YRWHITT. 
would propoſe to read, In my defend, or defenc'd, &c. i. e. 
] do not beg her Nr merely to pleaſe the palate of my ap- 
petite, nor to comply with the heat of luſt which the young man 
afeds, i. e. loves and is fond of, in a gratification which I have 
by marriage defenc*d, or incloſed and guarded, and made my own 
property. Unproper beds, in this play, mean, beds not peculiar or 


lu the Merry ves, &c. the marriage vow was repreſented by Ford 
as the ward and defence of purity or conjugal fidelity. “ I could 
drive her then from the ward of her purity, her reputation, and a 
thouſand other her defences, which are now too ſtrongly embattel'd 
againſt me,” The verb afed is more generally, among ancient 
authors, taken in the conſtruction which I have given to it, than 
as Mr, Theobald would interpret it. It is ſo in this very play, 
Not to aſſect many propoſed matches,“ means not to lite, or be 
fond of many propoſed matches. 

| am perſuaded that the word .defund muſt be at all events e- 
jected. Othello talks here of his appetite, and it is very plain that 
Deſdemona to her death was fond of him after wedlock, and that 
he loved her, How then could his conjugal deſires be dead or 
fun or how could they be An or diſcharged and performs» 
ed when the marriage was not conſummated? ToLLET. 

D fend, &c.] To defend, is to forbid. So, in Chaucer's 
Wife of Bathes Prologue, late edit. ver. 5641: 
+ Wher can ye ſeen in any maner age 
+ That highe God defended mariage, 
„ By expreſlie word?“ 
From defendre, Fr. STEEVENS, 
ohen light-<ving*d toys ' 
Of feather'd Cupid, feel with wanton dulneſs 
My ſpeculative and offic'd infirument—] Thus the folio. 
The quarto reads - | 
—— when light-wing'd toys 
And feather'd Cupid foils with wanton dulneſs 
My ſpeculative and oi inttrumeuts— 
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Of feather'd Cupid, ſeel with wanton dulneſs 
My ſpeculative and active inſtruments, 

That my diſports corrupt and taint by buſineſs, 
Let houſewives make a ſkillet of my helm, 
And all indign and baſe adverſities 

Make head againſt my eſtimation? ! 

Duke. Be it as you ſhall privately determine, 
Either for her ſtay, or going: the affair cries—haſte, 
And ſpeed muſt anſwer it; you muſt hence to-night, 

Def. To-night, my lord? 

Duke, This night. 

Oth, With all my heart. 

Duke. At nine i' the morning here we'll meet again, 
Othello, leave ſome officer behind, 

And he thall our commiſſion bring to you; 
And ſuch things elſe of quality and reſpect, 
As doth import you. 
Orth. Pleaſe your grace, my ancient; 
A man he is of honeſty, and truſt : 
To his conveyance I aſſign my wife, 
With what elſe needful your good grace ſhall think 
To be ſent after me. 

Duke. Let it be ſo.— | 
Good night to every one.—And, noble ſignior, 

h [ To ral. 
If virtue no delighted beauty lack, 
Your ſon-in-law is far more fair than black, 
Sen, 


All theſe words (in either copy) mean no more than this: Vn 
the pleaſures and idle toys of love make me unfit either for ſecing the 
duties of my office, or for the ready performance of them, &C, 
DTEEVENS, 
7 — my eſtimation !] Thus the folio ; the quarto—reprration 
| | STELVENS. 
* If virtue no delighted beauty lack, ] This is a ſenſeleſs epithet, 
We ſllould read belighted beauty, i. e. white and fair. 
: W aR BURTON, 
Banmer reads, more plauſibly, delighting. 1 do. not know that 
Selig hut has any authority. I ſhould rather read, 
E wirtue no delight or beauty lack, | 
4 "Wi nee Delight, 


fu 
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den. Adieu, brave Moor! uſe Deſdemona well. 

Bra. Look to her, Moor; have a quick eye to 
ſee; BY | 

Se has deceiv'd her father, and may thee. 

[ Exeunt duke, and Senators. 

01h, My life upon her taith.—Honeſt Iago, 

My Deſdemona muſt I leave to thee : 

1 pry'thee, let thy wife attend on her; 

And bring them after in the ? beſt advantage.— 

Come, Deſdemona ; I have but an hour 

Ot love, of worldly matter and direction, 

To ſpend with thee : we muſt obey the time. 


Nod. Iago. | 
Jago. What ſay'ſt thou, noble heart? 

Rod. What will I do, think'ſt thou? 

Ingo. Why, go to bed, and ſleep, 

Rod. I will incontinently drown myſelf. 

lago. Well, if thou doſt, I ſhall never love thee 
after it. Why, thou filly gentleman ! | 
Rod. It is fillineſs to live, when to live is a tors 


Delight, for delectation, or power of pleaſing, as it is frequently 
uſed, JonxsON. 
There is no ſuch word as—elighted, The plain meaning, I 
believe, is, if virtue comprehends every thing in itſelt, then 
your virtuous ſon-in-law of courſe is beautiful: he has that 
beauty which delights every one. Delighted, for delighting ; 
Shakſpeare often uſes the active and paſſive participles indiſ- 
erimintely. Of this practice 1 have already given many in- 
e The ſame ſentiment ſeems to occur in the Yeavelfth 
t: 
In nature is no blemiſh, but the mind; 
„None can be call'd deform'd, but the unkind: 
Virtue is beauty,” —— dreEvERENS : 
Delizhted is uſed by Shakſpeare in the ſenſe of delighting, or 
delightful. See Cymbeline, act v: 
+ Whom beſt I love, 1 croſs to make my gift, 
; The more delay'd, delighted.” TyRwHiTT. 
' — have @ quick eye to ſee] Thus the eldeſt quarto. The 
to};o reads, | 

— if thou haſt eyes . STEEVENS. 
9 —left advantage,—} Faireſt opportunity. Jonxsox. 


ment, 


| Exeunt Othello, and Deſdemona. 


- 
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ment: and. then have we a. preſcription to die 
when death is our phyſician, 

age. O villainous ! I have look'd upon the world 
for four times ſeven years: and fince I could diftin. 
guiſh betwixt a benefit and an injury, I never found 
man that knew how to love himſelf. Ere I would 
ſay, I would drown myſelt for the love of * a Guinea 
hen, I would change my humanity with a baboon. 

Rod. What ſhould I do? I confeſs, it is my ſhame 
to be ſo fond; but it is not in my virtue to amend it, 

. Jago. Virtue ? a fig ! 'tis in ourſelves, that we are 

thus, or thus. Our bodies are our gardens ; to the 
which, our wills are gardeners : ſo that if we will 
plant nettles, or ſow lettuce ; ſet hyflop, and weed 
up thyme ; ſupply it with one gender of herbs, or 
diſtract it with many; either have it ſteril with idle. 
neſs, or manur'd with induſtry ; why the power 
and corrigible authority of this lies in our wills, 
If the balance of our lives had not one ſcale of 
reaſon to poiſe another of ſenſuality, the blood and 
baſeneſs of our natures would conduct us to moſt 
prepoſterous concluſions : But we have reaſon, to 
cool our raging motions, our carnal ſtings, our un- 
bitted luſts; whereof I take this, that you call— 
love, to be a ſect, or ſcyon “. 


2 —a Guinea-hen,—)] A ſhowy bird with fine feathers. 
| Joussox. 
A Culuca- hen, was anciently the cant term for a proſtitute. 
So, in Albertus Vallenſſein, 1640: 8 
+ —Yonder's the cock o'the game 
„ Abaut to tread yon Guinea-hen ; they're billing.” 
| STEEVENS. 
3 If the balance] The folio reads—If the brain. STEEvVENS, 
. Bram, which Mr. Theobald ſuggeſted, was probably our au- 
thor's word, on a reviſion of his play. The tranſcriber's ear in 
this, I believe, as in many other inſtances might have deceived \ 
him; 4cam having been, pronounced at that time, bame. 
HOT MALoxk. : 
4 — a ſe or cyon.] Thus the folio and quarto. A ſe i 
what the more modern gardeners call a cytting, The modern 
editors read -a ct. STEEVENS« 
1 N Rod, 
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Rod. It cannot be. 

lago. It is merely a luſt of the blood, and a per- 
miſſion of the will. Come; be a man: Drown thy- 
ſelf ? drown cats, and blind pup ies. I have pro- 


ſels' d me thy friend, and I confeſs me knit to thy | 
deſerving with cables of perdurable toughneſs ; I 


could never better ſtead thee than now, Put money 
in thy purſe : follow thou theſe wars ; 5 defeat thy 
{vour with an uſurped beard : I ſay, put money uy 


thy purſe, It cannot be, that Deſdemona ſhould 
long continue her love to the Moor, —put money in 


thy purſe ;—nor he his to her; it was a violent 
commencement in her, and thou ſhalt ſee an an- 
ſwerable ſequeſtration ;—put but money in thy 
purſe, —Theſe Moors are changeable in their wills; 
—fill thy purſe with money; the food that to him 
now is 7 as luſcious as locuſts, ſhall be to him 

| ſhortly 


; — defeat thy favour with an uſurped bcrard—) This is not 
Engliſh, We {hould read Dat thy favour, f. e. turn ic out of 


its ſeat, change it for another. The word z/urped directs us to 


this reading. WarBURTON. 

It is more Engliſh, to defeat, than diſſeat. To defeat, is to 
undo, to change. Jou NSON. : 1 

Defeat is from defaire, Fr. to undo. Of the uſe of this I have 
already given feveral inſtances. SręEkVESNS. | 

i xvas @ violent commencement ia her, and thou ſhalt ſee an 
arſtwerable ſequeitration,— | There ſceins to be an oppolition of 
terms here intended, which has been loſt in tranſcription. We 
may read, it vas a violent conjunction, and thou ſhalt ſve an ane» 
Fwerable ſequeſtration ; or, what ſeems to me preferable, it <vas a 
violent commencement, and thou ſhalt ſee an an;werable ſequel, 

Jou xsox. 


believe the poet uſes /equeftration for ſeguel. He might con- 


clude that it was immediately derived from /equor. Scgueſtratiom, 
however, may mean no more than /tþaration. So, in this play 
—*a /eque'er from liberty.” STEEVEAsS. 
as luſcions as locuſts, —)] Whether you underſtand by this the 
inſect or the fruit, it cannot be given as an inſtance of a delici- 
dus morſel, notwithſtanding the exaggerations of lying travellers, 
The trus reading is Johocks, a very pleaſant confection introduced 
into 
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ſhortly as bitter as coloquintida. She muſt change err 
for youth: when ſhe is ſated with his body, the wil no! 
find the error of her choice. She muſt have change, the 
ſhe muſt: therefore put money in thy purſe. If po 
thou wilt needs damn thyſelf, do it a more delicate {ee 
way than drowning. Make all the money thou joy 
canſt : If ſanctimony and a frail vow, * betwixt an | 
erring Pe 
into medicine by the Arabian phyſicians; and ſo very fitly op. 23 
poſed both to the bitterneſs and ule of coloquintida. ag. 
Wa RUR Troy. h 
— Bitter as coloquintida.) The old quarto reads—as acerh as 4 
coloquintida. re\ 
Dr. Warburton, through his rage to introduce an uncommon thi 
word, is miſtaken. At Tonquin the inſect Locaſts are conſidered are 
as a great delicacy, not only by the poor but by the rich; aud b 
are ſold in the markets, as larks and quails are in Europe. It $ 
may be added, that the Levitical law permits four forts of them W 
to be caten. 
An anonymous correſpondent informs me, that the fruit ofthe 
locuſt- tree is a lor g black pod, which contains the reeds, among 
which there is a very ſweet luſcious juice of much the fame con- 
ſiſtency as fceſli honey, This (ſays he) I have oiten taſted, 
STEEVENS, 
* — betwixt an erring Barbarian——)] We ſhould read errant; 
that is, a vagabund, one who haz no houſe nor country. 
; WARBURTON, 
Hanmer reads, arrant. Erring is as well as either. Jouns0N, 
So, in Hamlet: 5 
„ Th' extravagant and erring ſpirit hies T 
& To his confine.” STEEVENS. 
An crring Barbarian ; perhaps meaning a rower from Barbary, 
He had before ſaid, ** You'll hase your daughter covered with 
a Barbary horſe.” MarLonr. 
The word erring is ſutficiently explained by a paſſage in the 
firſt ſcene of the play, where Roderigo tells Brabantio that his 
daughter was fir 


Tring her duty, beauty, wit and fortune, 

To an extravagant and wheeling ſtranger. 

Erring is the ſame as erraticus in Latin. . 

The word crring is uſed in the ſame ſenſe in ſome of Orlando's 
verſes in As You Like It: | 

«« Tongnes I'll bang on every tree, 
„That ſhall civil ſayings ſkew 


. 
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erring Barbarian and a ſuper- ſubtle Venetian, be 
not too hard for my wits, and all the tribe of hell, 
thou ſhalt enjoy her; therefore make money. A 

ox of drowning thyſelf ! it is clean out of the way: 
ſeek thou rather to be hang'd in compaſſing thy 
joy, than to be drown'd and go without her. | 

Rod. Wilt thou be faſt to my hopes, if I de- 
pend on the iſſue ? ? 

Iago. Thou art ſure of me; — Go, make money: 
—[ have told thee often, and I re- tell thee again and 
again, I hate the Moor: My cauſe is hearted ; thine 
hath no leſs reaſon : Let us be conjunctive * in our 
revenge againſt him: if thou canſt cuckold him, 
thou doſt thyſelf a pleaſure, and me a ſport. There 
are many events in the womb of time, which will 
be delivered. Traverſe ; go; provide thy money. 
We will have more of this to-morrow. Adieu. 

Rod. Where ſhall we meet i' the morning ? 

Iago. At my lodging. 

Rod. I'll be with thee betimes. | 

Iago. Go to; farewell. Do you hear, Roderigo ? 

Rod. What ſay you *? 

Iago. No more of drowning, do you hear. 

Rod. I am chang'd *, I'Il go ſell all my land. 

Ingo. Go to; farewel : put money enough in 

your purſe +, [ Exit Roderigo. 
Thus do I ever make my fool my purſe : 


© Some, how brief the life of man 
“ Runs his erring pilgrimage,” _ 
REES Moncx Mason, 
I —I1f T depend on the iſue?] Theſe words are wanting in the 
firſt quarto. STEtEVERs. 
| corjun&ive,] The firſt quarto reads, communicative. 
| STEEVENS. 
* What ſay you?] This ſpeech is omitted in the folio. 
STEEVENS. 
3 [am chang' d.] This is omitted in the folio. STzrvens. 
* Goto; farewel: put money enough in your purſc.] The folio 
omits this line, STEEVENS, ; 
For 


Will do, as if for ſurety. He holds me well; 


ww. 6 FT HRE W Ss; 
For I mine own gain'd knowledge ſhould profane 
Tf I ſhould time expend with ſuch a ſnipe, s 
But for my ſport, and profit. I hate the Moor; 
And it is thought abroad, that "twixt my ſheets 


He has done my office: I know not, if*t be true; 
But I, for mere ſuſpicion in that kind, 


The better ſhall my purpoſe work on him. 

Caſho's a proper man: Let me ſee now; 

To get his place, and to plume up my will *, 

A double knavery, How? how? Let me ſee ;— 

After ſome time, to abuſe Othello's ear, 

That he is too familiar with his wife :— 

He hath a perſon, and a ſmooth diſpoſe, 

To be ſuſpected; fram'd to make women falſe. 

The Moor is of a free and open nature“, 

That thinks men honeſt, that but ſeem to beſo; 

And will as tenderly be led by the noſe, 

As aſſes are. 

I have't It is engender'd :—Hell and night 

Muſt bring this monſtrous birth to the world's 122 
| Exit, 


5 to plume 25, &.] The firſt quarto reads=—to make up, 


&c. STEEVENS, | 
6 The Moor it of a free and open nature,] The firſt quano 
reads 


The Moor, a free and open nature too, 
That thinks, &c. STEEYENS. 


ACT 
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A CF $6 SCIUISS 4 
The capital of Cyprus. 
A platform. 
Enter Mon tano, and two Gentlemen. 


Moat. What from the cape can you diſcern at ſea? 
Gent. Nothing at all: it is a high-wrought flood; 
cannot, 'twixt the heaven and the main, 
Deſcry a fail. 
Mont. Methinks, the wind hath ſpoke aloud at 
land ; 
A fuller blaſt ne'er ſhook our battlements : 
If it had rufhan'd ſo upon the ſea, 
What ribs of oak, when mountains melt on them, 
Can hold the mortice ? What ſhall we hear of this? 
2 Gent. A ſegregation of the Turkiſh fleet: 
For do but ſtand upon the foaming ſhore s, 
The chiding billow ſeems to pelt the clouds ; 


7 — when monntains melt on them, ] Thus tho folio, The 
quarto reads, 
„- when the huge mountain meſs.” 
This latter reading might be countenanced by the following paſ- 
ſage in the Second Part of King Henry IV: 
5 the continent 
« Weary of ſolid firmneſs, melt itſelf 
Into the ſea” STEEVENS. 

The quarto is ſurely the better reading ; it conveys a more na- 
tural image, more poetically expreſſed. Every man who has 
been on board a veſſel in the Bay of Biſcay, or in any very high 
ſea, muſt know that the vaſt billows ſeem to melt away from the 
ſhip, not on it. Moncx Masow. 


* — the foaming ſhore,] The elder quarto reads—banning 


ſore, which offers the bolder image; 1. e. the ſhore that exe- - 


crates the ravage of the waves. So, in Ang Henry VI. P. I. 
“ Fell, Banning hag, enchantreſs, hold thy tongue.“ 
STEEVENS, 


The 
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The wind-ſhak'd ſurge, with high and monſtroys 


main, 
Seems to caſt water on the burning bear, 
And quench the guards of the ever-fixed pole: 
I never did like moleſtation view . 
On the enchated flood. 

Mont. If that the Turkiſh fleet 

Be not inſhelter'd, and embay'd, they are drown'q. 
It is impoſſible they bear it out. : 


Enter a third Gentleman. 


3 Gent. News, lords! our wars are done: 
The deſperate tempeſt hath ſo bang'd the Turks, 
That their defignment halts: A noble ſhip of 

Venice 
Hath ſeen a grievous wreck and ſufferance 
On molt part of their fleet. 
Moat, How ? is this true ? 
3. Gent. The ſhip is here put in, 
A Veroncſe : Michael Caſſio, 
Lieutenant 


And quench the guards of the ewer- fixed pole :] Alluding to 
the ſtar ArHophylax. JonnsoN, 
The elder quarto reads—ever-fir'd pole. STEEVENS. 
x The ſhip is here put in, | 
A Veroneſe ; Michael Caſſio, &.] The author of The Neri 
al is of opinion, that the poet intended to inform us, that 0. 
thello's lieutenant Caſſio was of Verona, an inland city of the 
Venetian ſtate ; and adds, that the editors have not been pleaſed 
to ſay what kind of ſhip is here denoted by a FYeroneſſa. By1 
Veroneſſa or Veroneſè (tor the Italian pronunciation muſt be te. 
tained, otherwiſe the meaſure will be defective) a ſhip of Veron 
is denoted ; as we ſay to this day of ſhips in the river, ſuch i 
one is a Dutchman, a Jamaica-man, &c. STEEVBNF. 
Feroneſſa, a ſhip of Verona. But the true reading is Peron 
pronounced as a quadriſy llable. 5 
The-ſhip is here put in, 
A Ferone/e. 3 | 
It was common to introduce Talian words, and in their prop! 
pronunciation then familiar. So Spencer in the Faeric Qu**" 
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Lieutenant to the warlike Moor, Othello, 
Is come on ſhore: the Moor himſelf's at ſea, 
And is in full commiſhon here for Cyprus. 

Moat. 1 am glad on't ; 'tis a worthy governor. 

3 Gent, But this ſame Caſſio, —though he ſpeak 

of confort, | 1 

Touching the Turkiſh loſs, —yet he looks ſadly, 
And prays the Moor be ſafe; for they were parted 
With foul and violent tempeſt, 

Mont. Pray heaven he be; 
For I have ſerv'd him, and the man commands 
Like a full ſoldier. Let's to the ſea fide, ho! 
As well to ſee the veſſel that's come in, 


B. Ill, C. xiii. 19. 

With ſleeves dependant Albengſeè æuiſe. 
The author of the Reviſal obſerves, that * the editors have not 
« been pleaſed to inform us what kind of ſhip is here denoted b 
« the name of a Veroneſſa. But even ſuppoſing that Yeroneſa is 
the true reading, there is no ſort of difficulty. He might juſt 
a well have inquired, what kind of a ſhip is a Hamburger, This 
is exactly a parallel form. For it is not the ſpecies of the ſhi 
which is implied in this appellation, Our critic adds, ** the poet 
© had not a ſhip in his thoughts, He intended to inform us, 
that Othello's lieutenant, Caſſio, was of Verona. We ſhould 
« certainly read, | 

— The ſhip is here put in. 

„A Veronete, Michael Caſſo, (&c.) 

& Is come on ſhore,” 
This regulation of the lines is ingenious But J agree with Han- 
mer, and I think it appears from many parts of the play, that 
Caſſio was a Florentine. In this ſpeech, the third gentleman, 
who brings the news of the wreck of the Turkiſh fleet, returns 
his tale, and relates the circumſtances more diſtinctly. In his for- 
mer ſpeech he ſays, * 4 noble ſbip of Venice ſaw the diſtreſs of the 
Turks,” And here he adds, © The very ſhip is juſt now put 
into our port, and ſhe is a Yerone/ſe.” I hat is, a ſhip fitted out or 
furniſhed by the people of Verona, a city of the Venetian ſtate. 

. | | WaRTON. 

I believe we are all wrong. Verona is an inland city. Eve 

inconſiſtency may, however, be avoided, if we read The vad. 
ſa, i, e. the name of the ſhip is the Veroncſſa. Verona, how- 
ever, might be obliged to furniſh ſhips towards the general de- 
fence of Italy, STEEVENS. 
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As to throw out our eyes for brave Othello ; 
Even till we make the main“, and the aerial blue, 
An indiſtinct regard. 

Gent. Come, let's do ſo; 
For every minute is expectancy 
Ol more arrivance. 


Enter Caſſio, 


Caſ. Thanks to the valiant of this warlike iſle“, 
That ſo approve the Moor; O, let the heavens 
Give him defence againſt the elements, 

For I have loſt him on a dangerous ſea! 
Mont. Is he well ſhipp'd ? 
Wo His bark 1s ſtoutly timber'd, and his pilor 


Vt 


' Even "till wwe make the main, &c.) This line and half |; 
wanting in the eldeſt quarto. STEEVeNs. 
— warlike e,] Fhus the folio. t he firſt quarto reads= 
evorthy iſte. STEEVENS., 
His bark is floutly timber*d, — 
Therefore my ho; th not ſurfeited to death, 
Stand in hold cure.) I do nor underſtand theſe lines, [ 
know not how hope can be {r eited 1 to death, that is, can be encred] 
el, till it is defiroyed ; nor what it is to land in bold cure; or why 
hobe ſhould be conſidered as a difeaſe. In the copies there 1s no 
variation. Shall we read 
T he ref ore mv tears, not ſarfeited to death, 
Stand in bold cure? 
This is better, but it is not well. 
and read thus? | 
Therefore my hopes, not forfeited to death, 
Stand bold, not ſure. Jon xsOx. 

Therefore my Hopes not ſur fei ted to death, 

Stand in Bol, cure] Preſum ptuous hopes, which hare n0 
foundation in probability, may be ſaid to furfeit themſelves u 
death, or forward their own diſſolution. To „and in bold wh 
is to area themſelves 1 in confidence of being fulfilled. A pa 
lel expreſſion occurs in K. Lear, act iii. ſe. 6. 

« This reſt might yet have balm'd his broken ſenſes, 

„Which, if conveniency will not allow, | 

« Stand in hard cure.“ 


Again, | f oy 


Shall we ſtrike a bolder ſtroke, 


**., 


— 
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Of very expert and approv'd allowance; 

Therefore my hopes, not ſurfeited to death, 

Stand in bold cure. b 
Mithin. ] A fail, a fail, a ſail! 

Caf. What noiſe ? | 8 | 
Get. The town is empty; on the brow o' the ſea 

Stand ranks of people, and they cry—a fail. 

C/ My hopes do ſhape him for the governor. 
Cent. They do diſcharge their ſhot of courteſy ; 
Our friends, at leaſt. [uns heard. 

Caf. I pray you, fir, go forth, 

And give us truth who tis that is arriv'd. | 
Gent, I ſhall. | Exit. 
Mont. But, good lieutenant, is your general wiv'd? 
Caſ. Moſt fortunately : he hath atchiev'd a maid 

That paragons deſcription, and wild fame; | 


le, 


his life, with thine, &c, 
Sand in aſſured loſs. ' 
In bold cure means, in confidence of being cured. STEEvens. 

A ſurfeit being a fickneſs ariſing from an exceſſive over-charge 
of the ſtomach, the author, with his uſual licence, uſes it for 
any ſpecies of cc. — The meaning, I think, is—Therefore my 
bopes, not being deſtroyed by their own exceſs, but being reaſonable and 
moderate, are like to be fulfilled. wy 

Or rather, | 

—T herefore my hopes of his ſafety, which indeed are faint and 
weak, but not entirely deſtroyed by exceſs of deſpondency, may chance 
to be fulfilled. | | 

The word /ſarfeit having occurred to Shakſpeare, led him to 
conſider ſuch a hope as Caſſio entertained, (not a ſanguine, but a 
taint and languid, hope, — “ fichlied oer with the pale caſt. of 
thought,” as a diſeaſe, and to talk of its cure. A paſſage. in 
Twelfth Night, &c. where a fimiliar phraſeology is uſed, may 
ſerve to ſtrengthen this interpretation, while at the ſame time it 
news that there is here no corruption in the text: 

Give me exceſs of it; that ſurfeiting, 
© The appetite may fcken, and ſo die. Malone, 
very expert and approv'd allowance ;}) I read, 
ery expert, and of approv'd allowance. Jonnson. 

Expert and approv'd allowance is put for allow'd and approv'd 

'xpertneſs, This mode of expreſſion is not unfrequent in Shak- 


ſpeare. STEEVENS, 
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One that excels the quirks of blazoning pens, 
And, in the eſſential veſture of ereation, 
Does 


And in the eſſential veflure of creation, 

Does bear all excelleney — !] It is plain that ſomething; ve 
hyperbolical was here intended. But what is there as it lands? 
Why this, that in the effence of creation ſhe bore all excellency, 
The expreſſion is intolerable, and could never came from one who 
fo well underſtood the force of words as our poet. The ęſential 
wveſture is the ſame as eſſential form. So that the expreffion is non- 
fenſe. For the weſture of creation ſignifies the forms in which 
creaced beings are caſt, And eſſence relates not to the form, but 
to the matter. Shakſpeare certainly wrote: 
| And in terreſtrial veſture of creation. 

And in this lay the wonder, that all created excellence ſhould be 
contained within an earthly mortal form. WAR BURTON. 
I do not think the preſent rea ling inexplicable, The author 


feems to uſe eſſential, tor exiflenty real. She excels the praiſes of 


invention, 1 he, and in real qualities, with which creation has 
inveſted her, bears all exccllency. Jotnson, 
Does bear all excellency =] Such is the reading of the quartos ; 
for which the folio has this: 
And in the eſſential ueſture of creation 
| Do's tyre the ingentuer, 
Which EF exphin thus, 
Does tire the ingemous verſe, 
This is the beſt reading, and that which the author ſubſtituted in 
his. revifal. Jou xsox. 5 | | 
The reading of the quarto is fo flat and unpoetical, when 
compared with that ſenſe which ſeems meant to have been yiven 
in the folio, that I heartily wiſh ſome emendation could be hit on, 
which might entitle it to a place in the text. E believe the word 
tire was not introduced to ſignify to Fatigue, but to attire, 0 
dreſs, The verb to attire, is often ſo abbreviated; So, in 
Holland's Leaguer, 1633: 1 
6 —Cupid's a boy, | 
© And would you tire him like x ſenator? 
Again, in the Comedy of Error:y act ii. ſe. 2 
Jo ſave the money he ſpends in tiring, &c.” 
The efſential ve/lure of creation tempts' me to believe it was fo 
uſed on the preſent occaſion, I would read ſomething like this; 
And in the eſſential vęſture of creation 
Dioes tire the ingenuous virtue. 158 
;. e. inveſts her artleſs virtue in the faireſt form of earthly ſub- 
lance, | N Io 


« 
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Docs bear all excellency, = How now? who has 
put in? 


Re-enter Gentleman, 
Gent. *Tis one Iago, ancient to the general. 


In the Merchant of Venice, act. v. Lorenzo calls the body 
« the muddy veflure of decay. ' | 
It may, however, be obſerved, that the word gener did not 
anciently ſignify one who manages the engines or artillery of an army, 
but any ingen7z0us perſon, any maſter of liberal ſeiences | 
in Ben Jonſon's Sejanus, act i. 1c. 1. 
«© No, Silius, we are no good ingeners, 
„ We want the fine arts, &c. , 
Ingener therefore may be the true reading of this paſſage : an 
a ſimilar thought occurs in the Tempeſt, act iv. ſc. 1: 
„% For thou ſhalt find ſhe will outſtrip all praiſe, 
« And make it halt behind her.“ 
In the argument of Scjanus, Jonſon likewiſe ſays, that his hero 
« worketh with all his izgenc,” apparently from the Latin iz- 
num. SrEEVENS. , 
Perhaps the poet wrote : 

Does tire the ingene ever. 
This is very near the word exhibited by the folio. Maron. 
The reading of the folio, though incorxectly ſpelled, appears to 
have been, 
Does tire the engineer ; | | 
which is preferable to either of the propoſed amendments ; and 
the meaning of the paſſage would then be, One whole real 
perfections were ſo excellent, that to blazon them would exceed 
the abilities of the ableſt maſters,” Beet! 
The ſenſe attributed to the word tire, according to this reading, 
is perfectly agreeable to the language of poetry. Thus Dryden 


ſays: 

© For this an hundred voices I defire, 
Jo tell thee what an hundred tongues would tire; 
Vet never could be worthily expreſt, 
Ho deeply thoſe are ſeated in my breaſt,” 
And in the laſt act of The Winter's Tale, the Third Gentleman 
ſays, © I never heard of ſuch another encounter, which /ames 
report to follow it, and zxdees deſcription to do it.” The objection 
to the reading of inginer, is, that although we find the words 
gie, inginer, and inginous in Jonſon, they. are not the langua 
of Shak ara, and | dolizee indeed that Jonſon is ſingular in 
the uſe of them, Moxcx Mason, neg rs 


23 Caſ. 


568. SOT *H EB 4H 0, 
Caſ. He has had moſt favourable and happy ſpeed : 
Tempeſts themſelves, high ſeas, and howling winds, 
The gutter'd rocks, and congregated ſands.— 
5 Traitors enſteep'd to clog the guiltleſs keel, —. 
As having ſenſe of beauty, do omit 
Their mortal natures, letting go ſafely by 
The divine Deſdemona. 
Mont. What 1s ſhe? 

Ca/. She that I ſpake of, our great captain's Caps 

tain, 

Left in the conduct of the bold Tago ; 
Whoſe footing here anticipates our thoughts, 
A ſe'nnight's Ipeed.— Great Jove, Othello guard, 
And ſwell his fail with thine own powerful breath ; 
T hat he may bleſs this bay with his tall ſhip, 
Make love's quick pants in Deſdemona's arms 7, 
Give renew'd fire to our extincted ſpirits, _ 
And bring all Cyprus * comfort I- O, behold !— 


Enter Deſdemona, Iago, Roderigo, and Amilia. 
The riches of the ſhip is come on ſhore !— 


© T raitors enſieep'd —— ] Thus the folio and one of the quartos, 
The firſt copy reads—x/cerprd, of which every reader muy make 
what he pleaſes. Perhaps en/cerped was an old Engliſh word bor- 
rowed from the French carpe, which Shakſpeare not finding 
congruous to the 1mage of clogging the keel, afterwards changed. 
I once thought that the poet had written—traitors en/carf'd, 
1, e. muffled in their robes, as in Julius Czſar. So, in Hamlet: | 
My ſea-gown /carf*d about me ;” and this agrees better with 
the idea of a traitor : yet whatever is gained one way is loſt another, 
The poet too often adopts circumſtances from every image that a- 
roſe in his mind, and employing them without attention to the 
propriety of their union, his metaphorical expreſſions become in- 
extricably confuſed. STEEvens. 
Mate love's quick pants in Deſdemona's arm,] Thus the 
Folio. Ihe quarto with leſs animation: 
And fevifily come to Deſdemona's arms. STEEVENS. 
And bring all Cyprus comfort !] This paſſage is only found 
in the quartos. STEEVENS. | | 


Ye 
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Ye men of Cyprus, let her have your knees. 
Hail to thee, lady! and the grace of heaven, 
Before, behind thee, and on every hand, 
knw heel thee round! 
Def. 1 thank you valiant Caſſio. 
Wbat tidings can you tell me of my lord? 
Caſ. He is not yet arriv'd ; nor know I aught 
Pur that he's well, and will he ſhortly here. 
De/. O, but I tear ;— How loft you company? 
Caf. T he great contention of the ſea and ſkies 
Parted our fellowſhip : But, hark! a fail. 
Within.) A ſail, a fail ! « [Gans heard, 
Gent. They give this greeting to the citadel ; 
This likewiſe is a friend. 


C. See for the news 1,— [An Attendant goes ont, 
Good ancient, you are . welcotis — Welcome, 
miſtreſs, [ To Aimilia. 


Let 1 it not gall your patience, good lago, 
That I extend my manners; 'tis my breeding, 
That gives me this bold ſhew ot courteſy. 
{ Kifſes her, 
Ingo. Sir, would the give you fo much of her lips, 
As ot her tongue ſhe oft beſtows on me, 
Lou'd have enough. 
De. Alas, the has no ſpeech. 
lag', In faith, too much *; 
l find it ſtill, when 1 have liſt to ſleep : 
Marry, before your ladyſhip, I grant, 
dhe puts her tongue a little in her heart, 
and chides with thinking. | 
imil. You have little cauſe to ſay ſo. 
Lago. Come on, come on; you are pictures out of 
doors, | 


{ 


See for the news.) The firſt quarto reads, So ſpeaks this voice. 


DTEEVENS, 
* In faith, too much;] Thus the folio, The firſt nts thus : 


{ know too much; 
I find 1 8 I; for when, &c. SrunvVENs. 


2 4 Bells 


6 o THE L. I. 6, 


Bells in your parlours, wild cats in your kitchens 
Saints in your injuries, devils being offended, ; 
Players in yn houſewitery, and houſewives in yo 
eds, ; 
Deſ. O, fie upon thee, ſlanderer *! 
Tago, Nay, it is true, or elſe I am Turk; 
Yau riſe to play, and go to bed to work, 
mil. You ſhall not write my praiſe. 
Jago. No, let me not. 
Deſ. What wouldſt thou write of me, if thou 
ſhouldſt praiſe me? | 
Tago, O gentle lady, do not put me to't ; 
For I am nothing, if not * critical, 
De /. Come on, aflay :— There's one gone to the 
harbour ? 
Jago. Ay, madam, 
Def. Jam not merry; but I do beguile 
The thing I am, by ſeeming otherwiſe, — 


3 Saints in your injurics, &c.] When you have a mind to & 
injuries, you put on an air of ſanftity. Jounson. 
In Puttenham's Art of Poetry, 1589, I meet with almoſt the 
ſame thoughts: — *« We limit the comely parts of a woman ty 
« conſiſt in four points; that is, to be, ſhrew in the kitchen, 
% a ſaint in the church, an angel at board, and an ape in the 
* bed; as the chronicle reports by miſtreſs Shore, paramour to 
K. Edu ard the Fourth.“ | 

Again, in a play of Middleton's, called Blurt Maſter Conſlalli 
or, The Spaniara's Night-walk, 1602 

«© —accarding to that wiſe ſaying of you, you be ſaints in 
$ the church, angels in the ſtreet, devils in the kitchen, and 
« apes in your bed.“ 

Again, in the Miſeries of inforc'd Marriage, 1607 ; Women 
are in churches ſaints, abroad angels, at home devils,” 

Puttenham, who mentions all other contemporary writers, ha 


not once ſpoken of Shakſpeare ; fo that it is probable he had not 


produced any thing of ſo early a date, STEEVENsS., 
See alſo ! Mii's Treaſury, p. 48. Epliros. 
4 O, fie upon thee, flanderer ] This ſhort ſpeech is, in the 
** unappropriated ; and may as well belong to Æmilia as 0 
eſdemona» STEEVENS. e 6 & 
5 critical. ] That is, cegſorious. JOHNSON, 


3 | Come, 


15, 


our 


thou 


) the 
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come, how wouldft thou praiſe me? 

Jago. I am about it; but, indeed, my invention 
Comes from my pate, as bird- lime does from frize, 
It plucks out brains and all : But my muſe labours . 
And thus ſhe is deliver'd. 


If ſhe be fair and wiſe, — fairneſs, and wit, 
The one's for uſe, the other uſeth it. 


Def. Well prais'd! Ho if ſhe be black and witty ? 


Iago. If ſhe be black, and thereto have a wit, 
She'll find a white that ſhall her blackneſs fits. 


Deſ. Worſe and worſe. | 
Anil. How, if fair and fooliſh? 


Ingo. She never yet was fooliſh that was fair: 
For even Her folly help'd her to an heir. 


Deſ. T heſe are old fond aradoxes, to make fools 
laugh i“ the alehouſe. What miſerable praiſe haſt 
thou for her that is foul and fooliſh ? 


Iago. There's none ſo foul, and fooliſh thereunto, 
But does foul pranks which fair and wiſe 
ones do. 


Def. O heavy 1gnorance thou praiſeſt the worſt 
beſt, 3 But what praiſe couldſt thou beſtow on a de- 


ſerving 


er blackneſs fit.] The firſt quarto reads bir, Sr REVERS. 
She never Jet was fooliſh, &c.] We may read, 
She ne'er «vas yet ſo fooliſb that was fair, 
But even her folly help'd her to an heir, | 
Jet I believe the common reading to be right: the law makes the 
power of cohabitation a proof that a man is not a zatural ; theres 
tore, fince the fooliſheſt woman, if pretty, may have a child, no 
pretty woman is ever fooliſh. JounsoN., 
But what praiſe couldſt thou beſtow on a deſerving woman 
indeed ?] The hint for this queſtion, and the metrical reply of 
lago is taken from a ſtrange pamphlet, called Choice, Chance, aud 
Change, or Conceits in their Colours, 1606 ; when after Tidero has 
ceſcribed many ridiculous characters in verſe, Arnofilo aſks him, 
| | . & But 


1 . 
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ſerving woman indeed ? * one, that, in the authority 
of her merit, did juſtly put on the vouch of very 
malice itſelf? | 


Iago. She that was ever fair, and never proud ; 
| Had tongue at will, and yet was never loud; 
Never lack'd gold, and yet went never gay; 
Fled from her wiſh, and yet ſaid, —nozw 7 may; 
She that, being anger'd, her revenge being 
nigh, | 

Bade her wrong ſtay, and her diſpleaſure fly; 

She that in wiſdom never was fo frail, 
To change the cod's head for the ſalmon's 
tail”; | 
he that could think, and ne'er diſcloſe her 


Sce ſuitors tollowing, and not look behind *; 


But, I pray thee, didſt thou write none in commendation of 
ſome worthy creature? T 7/dero then proceeds like layo to te- 
peat more verſes,” SrEEVENS. 
one, that in the authority her merit did juſily put on the 
Touch of wery malice it{ilf i] The editor, Mr. Theobald, not un- 
derſtanding the phraſe, Jo put on the vouch of malice, has altered 
1 to Put down, and wrote a deal of unimelhgible ſtuff ro juſtify 
his blunder. To prt on the vouch of any one, tignifies, to call upon 
anv one to vouch for another, So that the ſenſe of the place is 
this, one that was ſo conſcious of her own merit, and of the au— 
thority her character had with every one, that ſhe durſt venture 
to call upon malice itſelf ro vouch for her. I his was ſome com- 
mendation. And the character only of cleateit virtue; which 
could torce malice, even againtt its nature, to do juſtice, 
| | WARBURTON. 
To put on the vouch of malice, is to aſſume a character vouched 
by the teſtimony of malice itſelf, Jjoynson. 
ut on the vouch. ] To put on is to provete, tO incite. So, 


in Macbeth: 


& —the powers above 
« Put on their inſtruments,” STEEVENS. 
3 To change the cod's head for the ſalmon's tail ;] 7. e. to ex- 
change a delicacy for coarſer fare. STERVE NS. 
4 See ſui tors following, and not look behind $1 The firſt quarto 
omits this line. SrEE VERS. a 
She 


F 
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She was a wight, —if ever ſuch Wight were,— 

Deſ. To do what ? 
Lago. 5 To ſuckle fools, and chronicle ſmall beer. 


Deſ. O moſt lame and impotent concluſion Do 
not learn of him, Emilia, though he be thy huſ- 
hand, How ſay you, Caſſio? is he not a moſt * 
profane and liberal counſellor ? | 

Caſ. He ſpeaks home, madam : you may reliſh 
him more in the ſoldier, than in the ſcholar. 

Iago. L Ajice.) He takes her by the palm: Ay, 
well ſaid, whiſper : with as little a web as this, will 
[ caſnare as great a fly as Caſſio. Ay, ſmile upon 
her, do; *I will gyve thee in thine own courtſhip, 


s To ſuckle fools, and chronicle ſmall beer.) After enumerating 
the·perſections of a woman, Iago adds, that if ever there was ſuch 
a one as he had been deſcribing, ſhe was at the beſt, of no (ther 
ule, than 9 ſuckle children, and erp the accounts of a houſehold. The 
expreſſions o ſuckle foolr, and chronicle ſmall! beer, are only inſtances 
of the want of natural affection, and the predominance of a 
critical cenſoriouſneſs in lago, which he allows himſelf to be 
polſelled of, where he ſays, O! I am nothing, if not critical. 

OTEEVENS. 

5 —zro/anc—)] Groſs of language, of expreſſion broad and 
brutal, So Brabantio, in the firſt act, calls lago profane wretch. 

| , Joux som. 

Ben Jonſon in deſeribing the characteis in Emery Man out of 
bis Humenr, ſtyles Carlo Buftone, a publick, {currilous, and profane 
jeſter. STEfVENS. 

7 — liberal counſelor *] Liberal for licentions, Wax BURToN. 

How ſay you, Caſſio, is he not a mof! profane and liberal coun- 
ſellor?] But in what reſpect was Iago a counſellor ? Re caps ſeu- 
tences, indeed : but they are not by way of advice, but deſcription : 
what he ſays, is, reflections on character and conduct in life, For 
this realon, Iam very apt to think, our author wrote cenſurer, 

> THEOBALD. 

Conn/ellor ſeems to mean, nor ſo much a man that gives coun- 

ſel, as one that diſcourſes fearleſsly and volubly. A talker, 
| | | | JuunsoN. 

* — [vill gyve thee] 7. 7. catch, ſhackle, Pops, 

The firſt quarto reads, “ I will ca/ch you in your own cour- 
?e/ies ;”* the ſecond quarto, Iwill catch you in your own court- 
ſup.” Thefolio as it is in the text. STEEVENS. 

You 


0G 
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Terence, act iii, ſc. 5. 


% r RE 


You ſay true; *tis ſo, indeed: if ſuch tricks x 


theſe ſtrip you out of your lieutenantry, it had been Th 
better you had not kiſs'd your three fingers ſo of Su 
which now again you are moſt apt to play the ft | 
in. Very good; s well kiſs'd! an excellent Courteſy! mY 
tis ſo, indeed. Yet again your fingers to you Ev 

; 1. would, they were clyſter-pipes for your | 
ake! — | 


, rumpet, 
The Moor, —I know his trumpet. 


Caf. Tis truly ſo. 
De /. Let's meet him, and receive him. 
| Caf. Lo, where he comes! 


Enter Othello and Attendants. 


Oh, O my fair warrior! 

Def. My dear Othello! 

Oib. It gives me wonder great as my content, 
To ſee you here before me. O my ſoul's joy! 
If after every tempeſt come ſuch calmneſs), 
May the winds blow *till they have waken'd death! 
And let the labouring bark climb hills of ſeas, 
Olympus high ; and duck again as low 
As hell's from heaven! If it were now to die*, 
*T were now to be molt happy; for, I fear, 
My ſoul hath her content ſo abſolute, 


6 —cevell I'd and excellent courteſy;—) This I think ſhovlt 
be printed, avell %! an excellent courteſy ! Spoken when Cal- 
ſio kifſes his hand, and Deſdemona courteſies. Johxsox. 

The old quarto confirms Dr. Johnſon's emendation, 

| 4 ST EEVENS, 
7 —calmneſs,] The folio reads calmes, MaLoNnE. 
5 nn [f etre now to die, 


"Tavere now to be moſt happy.) So Cherea, in The Exnuchif 


| 4 Proh Jupiter! 5 
« Nunc tempus profecto eſt, cum perpeti me poſſum inter. 
i 
« Ne vita aliqua hoc gaudium contaminet #gritudine,” ſe 


_ Matovnt 


That 


th! 


* 
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that not another comfort like to this 
Succeeds in unknown fate. 

Deſ. The heavens forbid, | 
But that our loves and comforts ſhould encreaſe, 
Even as our days do grow ! 

Otb. Amen to that, ſweet powers! — 
I cannot ſpeak enough of this content, 
ir ſtops me here; it is too much of joy: 
And this, and this ?, the greateſt diſcords be 

[ Kiſſing her * 

That e'er our hearts ſhall make! 

lago. O, you are well tun'd now! 
But I'll let down the pegs that make this muſic, 
As honeſt as I am. [ Afide, 

0th. Come, let us to the caſtle. : 
News, friends; our wars are done, the Turks are 

drown'd. | 

How do our old acquaintance of this iſle ? | 
Honey, you ſhall be well defir'd in Cyprus ? 
have found great love amongſt them. O my ſweet, 
I prattle out of faſhion, and I dote 
In mine own comforts, I pr'ythee, good Iago, 
Go to the bay, and diſembark my coffers : - 
Bring thou * the maſter to the citadel ; 


9 And this, and this, &c. Kiſfng ber.] So, in Marlow's Lu/?'s 
Dominion: | 
« I prythee chide if I have done amiſs, 
« But let my puniſhment be his and this.” 
* Kr/ſing the Moor. 
| Marowe, 
Marlow's Play was written before that of Shakſpeare, who 
might poſſibly have acted in it. STEEVENS. | OS 
' News, friends ;} The modern editors read (after Mr, Rowe) 
Now friends, I would obſerve once for all, that (in numberleſs 
inſtances in this play, as well as in others) where my predeceſ- 
ſors had filently and without reaſon made alterations, I have as 
ſilently reſtored the old readings. STEEvENs. 
I prattle out of faſhion. —] Out of method, without any 
ſettled order of diſcourſe. Jounson. a 


5 = the after] The pilot of the ſhip. Jonxsox. 


He 


— 
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He is a good one, and his worthineſs 
Does challenge much reſpect. Come, Deſdemon 
Once more well met at Cyprus. 1 
[ Exeunt Othello, Deſdemrna, and Attendant 

Iago. Do thou meet me preſently at the harboy 
Come hither, If thou be'ſt valiant ; as (they ſay 
bate men, being in love, have then a nobility 
their natures more than is native to them,—liſt me 
The lieutenant to-night watches on the court af Rr 
guard *:— Firſt, I muſt tell thee this, —Deſdemon; ſom 
is directly in love with him. is 41 
Rod. With him! why, *tis not poſſible. ſo e 
Iugo. Lay thy finger thus, and let thy ſoul he hi « 
inſtructed. Mark me with what violence ſhe fit onal 
lov'd the Moor, but for bragging, and telling her and 
fantaſtical lies: And will ſhe love him till for pr Nis 
ting *? let not thy diſcreet heart think it. Her eye — 
muſt be fed; and what delight ſhall ſhe have w find 


look on the devil? 5 When the blood is made dull and 
s ncV 


kna 
qui 
akte 


with 
flam 
love 
and 

Nov 
deli 
hea\ 


* — the court of guard -] i. e. the place where the gun 
muſters. So, in The Family of Love, 1608: 
— *© Thus have I paſs'd the round and court of guard.” 
Again, in the Beggar's Buſh, by Beaumont and Fletcher: 


% Viſit your courts of guard, view your munition.“ mal 
ST EEVENS, / 
Jay thy finger thus, —)] On thy mouth, to ſtop it while thau mo 
art hitening to a wiſer man. Joanson. 
+ And <wwill ſhe love him flill for prating?] The folio read 
To love him till for prating. STEEVENS. ma 
5 When the blood is made dull with the att of ſport, there ſbould ne\ 
be a game to infiame it, and to give ſatiety a freſh appetite ; loi tho 
linels in favour, ſympathy in years. manners, and beauties ;=) g 
This, it is true, is the reading of the generality of the copie“ did 
but, methinks, it is a very peculiar experiment, when the blood | 
and ſpirits are dulled and exhauſted with ſport, to raiſe and r. 
cruit them by ſport : for port and game are but two words for 
the ſame thing. I have retrieved the pointing and reading p 
of the elder quarto, which certainly gives us the poet's ſenſe; j 
that when the blood is dulled with the exerciſe of pleaſure, ther ch 
- ſhould be proper incentives on each fide to raiſe it again, as tit 1 
charms of beauty, equality of years, and agreement of mannen . : 


and diſpoſition ; which are wanting in Othello to rekindle Deb 
_ demona's paſſion. TasoBALD. 1 
a WI 
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ich the act of ſport, there ſhould be, —again to in- 
dame it“, and to give ſatiety a freſh appetite, — 
lorelineſs in favour ; ſympathy in years, manners, 
and beauties ; all which the Moor is defective in: 
Now, for want of theſe requir'd conveniences, her 
gelicate tenderneſs will find itſelf abus'd, begin to 
heave the gorge, diſrelith and abhor the Moor; very 
nature will inftruct her in it, and compel her to 
ſome ſecond choice. Now, fir, this granted, (as it 
i; a moſt pregnant and unforc'd poſition) who ſtands 
ſo eminently in the degree of this fortune, as Caſ- 
fo does? a knave very voluble; no farther conſci- 
onable, than in putting on the mere form of civil 
and humane ſeeming, tor the better compaſſing of 
his ſalt and moſt hidden looſe affection? why, 
none; why none: A ſlippery and ſubtle knave; a 
finder out of occaſions. ; that has an eye can ſtamp 
and counterfeit advantages, though true advantage 

never preſent itſelf ; A deviliſh knave ! beſides, the 
knave 1s handſome, young ; and hath all thoſe re- 
quiſites in him, that folly and 7 green minds look 
after: A peſtilent complete knave; and the wo- 
man hath found him already. 


moſt bleſs'd * condition. 

lago. Bleſs'd figs? end! the wine ſhe drinks is 
made of grapes: if ſhe had been bleſs'd, ſhe would 
never have lov'd the Moor: Bleſs'd pudding! Didſt 
thou not ſee her paddle with the palm of his hand ? 
didſt not mark that? | 7 
Rod. Ves, that I did; but that was but courteſy, 
lago. Lechery, by this hand! an index, and ob- 


*— again to i»flame it,] Thus the quarto 1622. Ir is the fo- 
lio readg—a game STEEVENS. 

green minds —] Minds unripe, minds not yet fully form- 
ed. Joynson. + | : 1 | 
* — condition.) Qualities, diſpoſition of mind. Jounson. 


.© 


{cure 


Rod. I cannot believe that in her; ſhe is full of 


—_—_ — — <q — — 


—— — — . — —— — — — 
— — «. n i n Sr nn—— — 


. — — —— —— 


— 


ſcure prologue? to the hiſtory of luſt and fou 
thoughts. They met ſo near with their lips, th 
their breaths embrac'd together. Villainous thought, 


Roderigo ! when theſe mutualities ſo marſhal tj, ] 
way, hard at hand comes the maſter and main en. op] 
erciſe, the incorporate concluſion : Piſh ! — But, ſ⸗ 1 
be you rul'd by me: I have brought you from e. cita 
nice, Watch you to-night ;. for the command, [1 wel 
lay't upon you: Caſſio knows you not ;—P!| 1 h 
be far from you: Do you fiad ſome occaſion to 2. l, 
ger Caſſio, either by ſpeaking too loud, or taint Th: 
ing his diſcipline ; or from what other courſe + 30 The 
pleaſe, which the time ſhall more favourably yi. Is 0 
niſter. | Anc 
Rod. Well. Nees ER An 
Lago. Sir, he is raſh, and very * ſudden in choley Not 
and, haply, with his truncheon may ſtrike at you; I ſta 
Provoke him, that he may: for, even out of tha, But 
will I cauſe theſe of Cyprus to mutiny ; + whok For 
qualification ſhall come into no true taſte again, bu Hat 
by the diſplanting of Caſſio. So ſhall you hare: Dot 
ſhorter journey to your deſires, by the means, 
ſhall 75 
i 
9a index and obſcure prologue, &c.] That indexes wer Or, 
formerly prefixed to books, appears from a paſſage in Troilu a At | 
| Mt” And in ſuch jxdexes though but ſmall pricks ; 
« To their ſub/equent volumes, there is ſeen a Fa 
The baby figure of the giant maſs ” * 
« Of things to come at large.” Maro ng. gl c 
1 —tainting—] Throwing a flur upon his diſcipline, We 
| 0 ( ; 
2 other courſe—] The firſt quarto reads, canſc. by . 
| | - STEEVENS, , 
a Hidden in choler ;—] Sudden, is precipitately _ 4 Azain 
4 — whoſe qualification hall come, &c,] Whoſe reſentment Again 
ſhall not be ſo gualified or tempered, as to be well tafted, as not 0 Doi 
retain ſome bitterneſ5. The phraſe is harſh, at leaſt 32 
Perhaps qualification means fitne/3 to preſerve good order, on V. 


regularity of military diſcipline. STEEVENS» 
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ou ſhall then have to prefer them; and the impedi- 
ment moſt profitably removed, without the which 
bu, there were no expectation of our proſperity. 

the Rod. I will do this, if you can bring it to any 


ortunity. | 
7 o. I warrant thee. Meet me by and by at the 


| 10 <del : I muſt fetch his neceſſaries aſhore. Fare - 
Pl wel. 


Rod. Adieu. [ Exit, 
lago. That Caſſio loves her, I do well believe it; 
That ſhe loves him, 'tis apt, and of great credit: 
The Moor—howbeit that I endure him not, — 
Is of a conſtant, loving, noble nature; 
And, I dare think, he'll prove to Deſdemona 
A moſt dear huſband. Now I do love her too; 
Not out of abſolute luſt, (though, peradventure, 
Iſtand accountant for as great a fin) 


that, But partly led to diet my revenge, 
hoſe For that I do ſuſpect the luſty Moor 
\ but Hath leap'd into my ſeat : the thought whereof 


Doth, like a poiſonous mineral, gnaw my in- 
wards ; © | * 

And nothing can or ſhall content my ſoul, 

"Till I am even with hims, wife for wife; 

r, failing ſo, yet that I put the Moor 

At leaſt into a jealouſy ſo ſtrong 


lite a poiſonous mineral, —) This is philoſophical. Mineral 
poiſons kill by corroſion. Jou sow. 

* 'Till [ am even with bin,] Thus the quarto, 1622 ; the 
firſt folio reads: 
Lill lam even'd with him. 
i. e. Till I am on a level with him by retaliation, 
Po, in Heywood's [ron Age, 1632, Second Pang; 

be ſtately walls he rear'd, levell'd, andeven'd,” 
gan, in Tancred and Giſmund, 192: | 

For now the walls are even d with the plain.“ 
Bain, in Stanyhar/?s tranflation of the firſt book of Virgil's 
Eaeid, 1582: —“ numerum cum navibus 2quat.” — | 

*—with the ſhips the number is ven. STEEVYExs. 


Vor. X. 6 R r That 


6d r £04 


That judgment cannot cure. Which thing to do, — 


If this poor traſh of Venice, * whom I traſh For 


| For old c 
lich thing to do, 2 
Tf this poor tralli of Venice, <vhom Itrace RY 
TFTor this quick hunting, flaud the putting on,] A trifling, in, 45 
ſignificant fellow may, in ſome reſpects, very well be called trok; cafion 
but the metaphor is not preſerved, For what agreement is ther the p 
| berwixt traſh, and quick hunting, and landing the putting on? 68 
i The alluſion to the 8 Shakſpeare ſeems to be fond of apply. Pand 
ing to Roderigo, who ſays of himſelf towards the concluſion d perly 
| this act: 5 N 15 me! 


J follow here in the Chace, not like a hound that hunts, bu oy b. 2. 
that fills up the cry. 6 | 
1 ſuppoſe therefore that the poet wrote, 
1f this poor brach of Venice. 


= gn — —— = 
— — — — — — 
MT Ea : =. 


which is a low ſpecies of hounds of the chaſe, and a term gere. No tra 
rally uſed in contempt: and this completes and perfects the me WF or 
taphorical alluſion, and makes it much more ſatirical, Vit, ed wit 
in his notes on Gratius, ſays, Racha Saxonibus canem ſignificala, above 


unde Scoti hodie Rache 2 cane femina habent, quod Augli if e tra 


Brache. Nos vers (he ſpeaks of the Hollanders) Brach 200 gum omm. 
vis canem ſed ſagacem vocamus. So the French, Braque, % untin 
de chien de chaſſe. Menage Etimol.” WAR BURTON. his e 
s <whom I do trace | | Beaum 
For his quick hunting, — ] Juſt the contrary, He did Ind m 
trace him, he put him on, as he ſays immediately atter, The dl lects ! 


quarto leads to the true reading: « C 
—— <vhor 1 do cruſh 


For his quick hunting. 


Plainly corrupted from cheri/h., Wax Ru rox. lere! 
 ==— whom 1 do trace] It is a term of hunting or field ſport; ay fr 
to trace ſometimes ſignifies to follow, as Henry VIII. act ii. ſc.: Jennii 
„Noa all joy trace the conjuttion ;” un fo 
and a dog or a man traces @ hare: but to trace a dog, in thoſe "ourite 

fports, is to put a trace, or pair of couples upon him; and ſuch 1 Wite,” 
dog is ſaid to be traced. The ſenſe, then, of omme 
whom 1 do trace | os! 

For bis quick hunting. | 

is this, whom I do aſſociate to me for the purpoſe of ruining Cal To ; 
fio the ſooner, T. Row. 65g: 
If this poor traſſi of Veuice, <vhom I trace 0 
For his quick hunting, fand the putting on,] Dr. Ward 8 Much 
ton, with his uſual happy ſagacity, turned the old reading 114 quent 


into brach. But it ſeems to me, that rraſb belongs to anotle 


part of the line, and that we ſhould read zra/ for trace. I, 
: old 
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For his quick hunting, ſtand the putting on, 


old quartos (in the ſame part of the line) read cri, ſignifying 
indeed the ſame as traſh, but plainly corrupted from it. To 
raſh a hound is a term of hunting ſtill -uſed in the North, and 

zrhaps not uncommon in other parts of England. It is, to cor- 
rect, to rate. Cruſh was never the technical expreſſion on this oe- 
cafion ; and only found a place here as a more familiar word with 
the printers: The ſenſe is, „If this hound Roderigo, whom I 
rate for quick hunting, for over-runniag the ſcent, will but 


on? f . N ö 
phy. and the putting on, will but have patience to be fairly and pro- 
n 0 perly put upon the ſcent, &c.“ This very hunting term to 2raſb, 


is metaphorically applied by our author in the Tempeſt, act i. 
be 2. | 

« Proſþ. Being once perfected how to grant ſuits, 

«© How to deny them, whom t'advance, and whom 
« To * traſh tor overtopping.” —— | | 

Fo traſh for overtopping ; i. e. What ſuitors to check for their 
Woo great forwardneſs.“ Here another phraſe of the field is join- 
el with to traſh, To overtop is when a hound gives his tongue 
ore the reſt, too loudly or too readily ; for which he ought to 
e traſh 'd or rated. Topper, in the good ſenſe of the word, is a 
ommon name for a hound. Shakſpeare is fond of alluſions to 
unting, and appears to be well acquainted with its language, 
his explication of traſh illuſtrates a paſſage in the Bonduca of 
Beaumont and Fletcher, which has been hitherto miſunderſtood 
nd miſrepreſented ; and where the uſe of the word equally re- 
lects light on our author. Act i. ſc. 1. | 

« Car, I fled too | 

But not ſo faſt : your jewel had been loſt then, 
* Young Hingo there; he traſb'd me.” 
lere Bonduca and Nennius are accuſing Caratach of running a- 
ay from the Romans. Caratach anſwers, ** It is very true, 
dennius, that I fled from the Romans But recollect, I did nor 
un fo faſt as you pretend: I ſoon ſtood till to defend your fa- 
ourite youth Hengo :>He 8TopPED my flight, and J ſaved his 
Jie.“ In this paſſage, where traßb properly ſignifies check, the 
ommentators ſubſtitute trace: a correction, which entirely de- 
'0y's the force of the context, and the ſpirit of the reply. 
| Wa RTON, 

To traſb likewiſe ſignifies to follow. So, in the Puritan, 
bog: „A guarded lackey to run before it, and py'd live- 
o come traſhing after it. The repetition of the ward 7zraſh 


Varbur $ much in Shakſpeare's manner, though in his worſt, In a ſub- 
ng nal quent ſcene, Iago calls Bianca—traſh. STEEVENS. 

anothe . 

TV Sir T. H. reads plaſb, which ſee. 
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That judgment cannot cure. Which thing to do, — 
If this poor traſh of Venice, * whom I traſh : 


For 


Tan I hich thing to do, 
Tf this poor trall of Venice, <vhom Ttrace 

: For this quick hunting, fland the putting on,] A trifling, in- 
ſignificant fellow may, in ſome reſpects, very well be called traſh: 
but the metaphor is not preſerved. For what agreement is there 
betwixt traſh, and quick hunting, and landing the putting on ? 
The alluſion to the chace, Shakſpeare ſeems to be fond of apply- 
ing to Roderigo, who ſays of himſelf towards the concluſion of 
this act: | 

J follow here in the chace, not like a hound that hunts, But one 
that fills up the cry. 

I ſuppoſe therefore that the poet wrote, 
1f this poor brach of Venice,. | 

which is a low ſpecies of hounds f the chaſe, and a term vere. 
rally uſed in contempt : and this completes and perfects the me. 


taphorical alluſion, and makes it much more ſatirical, Vlitius, 


in his notes on Gratius, fays, ** Racha Saxonibus cancm fignificabat, 


wnde Scoti hodie Rache 2 cane femina habent, quod Anglis f 
Brache. Nos vers (he ſpeaks of the Hollanders) Brach 20% quem 
vis canem ſed ſagacem vocamus. So the French, Braque, eþece 
de chien de chaſſe. Menage Etimol.” WaRBURTO. 
5 —— h] 1 do trace | | 
For his quick hunting, — ] Juſt the contrary, He did not 
trace him, he put him on, as he ſays immediately atter, The old 
quarto leads to the true reading: 
—— ubom 1 do cruſh 
For his quick hunting. 
Plainly corrupted from cheriſhb. WAR RU rox. 
— I do trace] It is a term of hunting or field ſport ; 
to trace ſometimes ſignifies to follow, as Henry VIII. act iii. (cs 2. 
„Nosu all joy trace the conſuction; 
and a dog or a man traces a hare: but to trace a dog, in thoſe 
ports, is to put a trace, or pair of couples upon him; and ſuct ? 
dog is ſaid to be traced. The ſenſe, then, of 
avhom 1 do trace 


For bis quick hunting. 
is this, whom I do aſſociate to me for the purpoſe of ruining Caſ- 
fio the ſooner. T. Row. ; 
If this poor traſli Veuice, <vhom I trace 


For his quick hunting, fland the putting on,] Dr. Warbur- | 


ton, with his uſual happy ſagacity, turned the old reading tral 


into Brach. But it ſeems to me, that traſb telongs to another 


part of the line, and that we ſhould read rah for trace. ar 


js m. 
[qu 
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For his quick hunting, ſtand the putting on, 


old quartos (in the ſame part of the line) read cru, ſignifying 
indeed the ſame as traſh, bat plainly corrupted from it. To 
traſh a hound is a term of hunting ſtill uſed in the North, and 
:rhaps not uncommon in other parts of England. It is, to cor- 
rect, to rate. Cruſh was never the technical expreſſion on this oc- 
calion; and only found a place here as a more familiar word with 
the printers. The ſenſe is, „If this hound Roderigo, whom 1 
rate for quick hunting, for over-running the ſcent, will but 
fand the putting on, will but have patience to be fairly and pro- 
perly put upon the ſcent, &c.” This very hunting term to traſh, 
is metaphorically applied by our author in the Tempe/?, act i. 
E. 2. 
« Proſp. Being once perfected how to grant ſuits, 
„How to deny them, whom t' advance, and whom 
« To * traſh tor overtopping.” —— | | 
To traſh for overtopping; i. e. What ſuitors to check for their 
too great forwardneſs. Here another phraſe of the field is join- 
cd with to traſh. To overtop is when a hound gives his tongue 
above the reſt, too loudly or too readily ; for which he ought to 
be traſhd or rated. Topter, in the good ſenſe of the word, is a 
common name for a hound. Shakſpeare is fond of alluſions to 
hunting, and appears to be well acquainted with its language, 
This explication of traſh illuſtrates a paſſage in the Bonduca of 
Beaumont and Fletcher, which has been hitherto miſunderſtood 
and miſrepreſented ; and where the uſe of the word equally re- 
flects light on our author. Act i. ſc. 1. | 
„Car. I fled too : 
{© But not ſo faſt ; your jewel had been loſt then, 
© Young H-ngo there; he traſb'd me.” 
Here Bonduca and Nennius are accuſing Caratach of running a- 
way from the Romans. Caratach anſwers, ** It is very true, 
Nennius, that I fled from the Romans —Bur recolle&, I did not 
run ſo faſt as you pretend: I ſoon ſtood ſtill to defend your fa- 
vourite youth Hengo: He sro my flizht, and I ſaved his 
lite,” In this paſſage, where traßß properly ſignifies check, the 
commentators Ebſtieute trace: a correction, which entirely de- 
liroys the force of the context, and the ſpirit of the reply. 

| Wa R TON. 
To tr4/ likewiſe ſignifies to follow. So, in the Puritan, 
1055; 4 guarded lackey to run before it, and py'd live- 
des to co ne traſhing after it.” The repetition of the word traſh 
much in Shakſpeare's manner, though in his worſt. In a ſub- 
quent ſcene, Iago calls Bianca—traſh. STEEVENS. 


Sir T. H. reads plaſs, which ſee. 
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I'll have our Michael Caſſio on the hip; 
Abuſe him to the Moor * in the rank garb, — 


For I fear Caſſio with my night-cap too; 
Make the Moor thank me, love me, and reward 
me, 
For making him egregiouſly art afs, 
And practiſing upon his peace and quiet | 
Even to madnefs. *Tis here, but yet confus's ; 
»*Knavery's plain face is never ſeen, till us'd. [ Exit. ; 
S e EN E II. ( 
A ftreet. Let 
| ; No 
Enter Herald, with a proclamation. | 
Her, It is Othello's pleaſure, our noble and va- But 
liant general, that, upon certain tidings now ar- Wi 
riv'd, importing the * mere perdition of the Turkiſh] ( 
fleet, every man put himfelf into triumph; ſome Wl Mi 
to dance, ſome to make bonfires, each man to 
what ſpert and revels his addiction! leads him; for, Let 
beſides theſe beneficial news, it is the celebration 4 
of his nuptials: So much was his pleaſure ſhould e Th 
be proclaimed. All offices are open; and there is 
9 I have our Michael Caſſio on the hip ;] A phraſe from the Goc 
art of wreſtling. Jon xso. | 4 
1— 7: the right garb, ] The quarto reads in the rant garb, 
which I think is right. Rank garb, 1 believe, means, grojily, i. 
e. without mincing the matter, Soy, in Marſton's Dutch Court. 
Zan, 1604: | | | I C 
* Whither, in the ran name of madneſs, whither?“ / 
STEEVENs. OY vel 
> Knawery's plain face is never ſren, =] An honeſt man acts 
vpon a plan, and forecaſts his deſigns; but a knave depends up 
on temporary and local opportunities, and never knows his o] 
purpoſe, but at the time of execution. Jou xsoꝝ. 3 *( 
i — mere ferdition—] Mere in this place ſignifies entire. Sn Toe 
vol. i. 7. vii. 278. 433. STEEVENS. | or 
+ — {is addiction] The firſt quarto reads, his mind. Pe 
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full liberty of feaſting, from this preſent hour of 

fire, 'till the bell hath told eleven. Heaven bleſs 

the iſle of Cyprus, and our noble general Othello! 
E. 


The caſtle. 
Euler Othellp, Deſdemona, Caſſio, and Attendants. 


0th. Good Michael, look you to the guard to- 
night : | ; 
Let's teach ourſelves that honourable ſtop, 
Not to out-ſport diſcretion. | 
Caſ. Tago hath direction what to do; 
But, notwithſtanding, with my perſonal eye 
Will I look to't. | 
0th. Tago is moſt honeft. 
Michael, * night: To-morrow, with your ear- 
he 
Let me have ſpeech with you.— Come, my dear 
love ; | 
The purchaſe made, the fruits are to enſue; 
[ To Deſdemona. 
That profit's yet to come *twixt me and you. 
Good night, {| Exeunt Othello, and Deſdemona. 


Enter Iago. 


Caf. Welcome, Iago : We muſt to the watch. 
lago. Not this hour, heutenant ; *tis not yet ten 
vclock : Our general caſt us thus early, for the 
f | love 


Our general caſt us—] That is, appointed us to our flations. 
To caft the play, is, in the ſtyle of the theatres, to aſſign to every 
«tor his proper part. JOHNSON, 

Perhaps caſt us only means diſmiſſed us, or got rid of our com- 
benz. So, in one of the following ſcenes, “ You are but now 

Rr 3 caft 
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love of his Deſdemona: whom let us not therefore 
blame; he hath not yet made wanton the night 


with her; and ſhe is ſport for Jove. 

Caſ. She's a moſt exquiſite lady. 

Iago. And, I'll warrant her, full of game. 

Caſ. Indeed, ſhe is a moſt freſh and delicate crea. 

ture. | 

Tago. What an eye ſhe has! metliinks, it ſounds 
a parley of provocation. 

Caf. An inviting eye; and yet, methinks, right 
modeſt, | 


Iago. And, when ſhe ſpeaks, is it not“ an alarum | 


to love ” ? 

Caf. She is, indeed, perfection. 

lago. Well, happineſs to their ſheets! Come, 
lieutenant, I have a ſtoop of wine; and here with- 
out are a brace of Cyprus gallants, that would fain 
have a meaſure to the health of the black Othello, 

Caſ. Not to-night, good Iago ; I have very poor 
and unhappy brains tor drinking : I could well 
with courteſy would invent ſfoine other. cuſtom of 
entertainment. | 

Iago. O, they are our friends; but one cup: I! 
drink tor you. | 

Caf. I have drunk but one cup to-night, and that 


cafe in his mood;“ i. e. turr'd out of your office in his anger; and 
in the firſt ſcene it means to %ig. 
So, in the WiTCHn, a MS. 'I'ragi-comedy, by Middleton: 
„ Shecafo 
« My company betimes to night, by tricks, &c.“ 
STEEVENS: 


— alarum—)] The voice may ſound an alarm more pro- 


perly than the eye can /ound a parley. JOHNSON» 

The eye is often ſaid to t. Thus we frequently hear of 
the language of the rye. Surely that which can all may, with- 
out any violent ſtretch of the figure be allowed to /ound d pal. 
{cy. The folio reads parliy to provocation. REMARKS _ 

7 — 75 it not an alarum to love?] The quartos read, — in 
alarm to love, STEEVENS. | 


: 
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wag * craftily qualified too, and, behold, what inno- 
ration it makes here: I am unfortunate in the infir- 
mity, and dare not taſk. my weakneſs with any more. 
Lago. What, man! *tis a night of revels ; the gal- 
lants defire it. 
Caſ. Where are they? 5 
Jago. Here at the door; I pray you, call them in. 
Caſ. I'll do't ; but it diſlikes me. | Exit Caſſio. 
Jago. If I can faſten but one cup upon him, 
With that which he hath drunk to-night already, 
He'll be as full of quarrel and offence 
As my young milſtreſs' dog. Now, my ſick fool, 
Roderigo, 
Whom love hath turn'd almoſt the wrong fide out- 
ward, | | 
To Deſdemona hath to-night carouz'd 
Potations pottle deep; and he's to watch; 
Three lads of Cyprus?,—noble ſwelling ſpirits, 
That hold their honours in a wary diſtance, 
The very elements of this warlike ifle,— 
Have I to-night fluſte:'d with flowing cups, 
And they watch too. Now, mongſt this flock of 
drunkards, | ; 
Am I to put our Caſſio in ſome action 
That may offend the ifle ; But here they come: 
If conſequence do but approve my dream, 


My 


5 — craftily gualiſed -] Slily mixed with water, Johusox. 

I Three lads of Cyprus, ] The folio reads— Three el/e. of Cy. 
prus. STEEVENS.. | | 

| The very elements —] As quarrelſome as the qiſcordia ſemina 
rerum; as quick in oppoſition as fire and water, Jou xsox. 

# 1/ conſequence do but approve my dream, ] All the printed 
copies concur in this reading, but, I think, it does not come up 
to the poet's intention; I rather imagine that he wrote, 

5 If conſequence do but approve my deem, 
e. my opinion, the judgment I have formed of what muſt hap- 
pen. So, in Troilus and Creſſida : | 

Creſ. 1 true? how. now? what wicked deem is this ? 

THEOQBALD. 
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My boat ſails freely, both with wind and ſtream. 


Euter Caſſio, Montano, and Gentlemen. 


Caſ. Fore heaven, they have given me a rouſe 
already. 

Mont. Good faith, a little one; not paſt a pint, 
As I am a ſoldier. 7 


Jago. Some wine, ho [ ago fings, 
Aud let me the canakin cliak, clink 3 | | 
And let me the canakin clink : 
A ſoldier's a man ; 
A life's but a ſpan*; 


Why then, let a ſoldier drink, 


Some wine boys ! 

Caf. *Fore heaven, an excellent ſong. 

Tago. I learn'd it in England, where (indeed) they 
are moſt potent in potting : your Dane, your Ger- 
man, and your ſwag-bellied Hollander,—Drink, 
ho !—are nothing to your Kap 5 

Caſ. Is your e ſo exquiſite in his 
drinking ? | FO FRET A 


Jago, 


* reading 1s followed by the ſucceeding editions, I rather 
rea 
If conſequence do but approve my ſcheme. 
But why ſhould dream be rejected ? Every ſcheme ſubſiſting only 
in the 1 imagination may be termed a dream. JOHNSON, 
given me a rouſe, &c.] A rouſe appears to be a quantity 
of liquor rather too large. 
So in Hamlet; and in The Chriftian turn'd Turk, 1612 ; 
our friends may tell 
% We drank a rouſe to chem. % STEEVENS, 
A life's but a Han; Thus the quarto. The folio reads : 
6% Oh, man's life's but a ſpan.” STEEvens., 
5 — ſo exquifite—]) The quarto reads /o expert. This accom- 
liſhment in the Engliſh is likewiſe thentoned by Beaumont and 
Fletcher in The Captain : 
Tod. Are the Engliſhmen 
Such ſtubborn drinkers ? 
I gy | Piſo, 


_ 
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Jago. Why, he drinks you, with facility, your 
Dane dead drunk ; he ſweats not to overthrow your 
Almain ; he gives your Hollander a vomit, ere the 
next pottle can be . 

Caſ. To the health of our general. 

Mon. I am for it, lieutenant; and Þ'll do you 
juſtice. 8 
lago. O ſweet England! 

6 King Stephen was a worthy peer, 
"His breeches coſt him but a croton ; 
He held them fix-pence all too dear, 

With that be call'd the taylor — loton. 


He was a Wight of high renown, 
And thou art but of low degree: 
*Tis pride that pulls the country down, 

| Then take thine auld cloak about thee, 


Zome wine, ho! | 

Caſ. Why, this is a more exquiſite ſong than the 
3 e 3 
lago. Will you hear it again ? | 

Caſ. No; tor'I hold him to be unworthy of his 
place, that does thoſe things. —Well, —Heaven's 
above all ; and there be ſouls that muſt be ſaved, 
and there be fouls muſt not be ſaved. 

Iago. It's true good lieutenant. 

Caſ. For mine own part,—no offence to the ge- 


te Piſo, not a leak at ſea 

Can ſuck more liquor; you ſhall have their children 
© Ehriſten'd in mull'd ſack, and at five years old 
Able to knock a Dane down.” STEEvens. ' 

5 King Stephen, &c.] Theſe ſtanzas are taken from an old 
long, which the reader will find recovered and preſerved in a cu- 
110us work lately printed, intitled, Relicks of Ancient Poetry, cons 
liſting of old heroic ballads, ſongs, &c. 3 vols. 12% Jon won. 

So, in Greene's Quip for an Upftart Courtier : ** King Stephen 
wore a pair of cloth breeches of a noble a pair, and thought them 
paſſing coſtly,” SrEEVENS. 


— lowwn.] Sorry fellow, paltry wretch. Joussox. 


neral, 
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neral, nor any man of quality, —I hope to be 
faved. 

apo. And ſo I do too, lieutenant. 

Cal Ay, but, by your leave, not before me; the 
lieutenant is to be ſaved before the ancient. Let; 
have no more of this; let's to our affairs. Forgise 
us our ſins Gentlemen, let's look to our bufinek, 
Do not think, gentlemen, I am drunk; this is my 
ancient ;—this is my right hand, and this is my 
left hand: I am not drunk now; I can ſtand well 
enough, and I ſpeak well enough. 

All. Excellent well. | 

Caf. Why, very well then: vou muſt not think 
then that I am drunk. [ Exit, 

Mont. To the platform, maſters ; come, let's ſet 

the watch. | | 

Tago, You fee this fellow, that is gone before; 
He is a ſoldier, fit to ſtand by Cæſar 
And give direction: aud do but ſee his vice; 
»Tis to his virtue a juſt equinox, 
The one as long as the other: tis pity of him. 
I fear, the truſt Othello puts him in, 
On ſome odd time of his infirmity, 
Will ſhake this iſland. 

Mont. But is he often thus? 

Jago. Tis evermore the prologue to his ſleep: 
He'll watch the horologe a double ſet, 
If drink rock not his cradle. 

9 He'll watch the horologe a double ſet,] If he have no drink, 
he*ll keep awake while the clock ſtrikes two rounds, or four. and- 
twenty hours. 

Chaucer uſes the word horologe 1 in more places than one, 
„Well fikerer was his crowing in his loge 
Than is a clock or abbey Horologe Jo xso. 

So Heywood in his Epig, ams on Proverbs, 1562: 
« The divell is in 7horologe, the houres to trye, 
„ Searche houres by the ſunne, the devyl's dyall wyll hee, 
„The devyl is in thorologe, nowe cheere in bowles, 


„Let the deryl keepe our clockes, while God keepe our 
« foulcs,”” STEEVENS. 
Moit, 
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Mont. It were well, 
The general were put in mind of it. 
perhaps, he ſees it not; or his good nature 
prizes the virtue that appears in Caſſio, 
And looks not on his evils; Is not this true? 


Enter Roderigo. 


Jago. How now, Roderigo ? | 
1 pray you, after the lieutenant ; go. {| Exit Rod, 
Mont. And *tis great pity, that the noble Moor 
Should hazard ſuch a place, as his own ſecond, 
With one of an * ingraft infirmity : 
It were an honeſt action, to ſay ſo 
Unto the Moor. | 
Iago. Not I, for this fair land : - 
do love Caſſio well; and would do much 
To cure him of this evil. But, hark! what noiſe ? 
[ Cry within, —Help ! help! 


Re-enter Caſſio, driving in Roderi go. 


Caf. You rogue! you raſcal ! 
Moar. What's the matter, lieutenant ? 
Caſ. Aknave!—teach me my duty! 
T1! beat the knave * into a twiggen bottle. 
Rod. Beat me! | | 
. Doſt thou prate, rogue? 
Mont. Nay, good lieutenant; | Staying him, 


—ingraſt infirmity:] An infirmity rooted, ſettled in his con- 
ſlitution. Jon xNxsoN. Sit 

Dr. Johnſon's explanation ſeems to fall ſhort of the poet's 
meaning. The qualities of a tree are ſo changed by being en- 
grafted, that its . fruits are not ſuch as would have natu- 
rally ſprung from the ſtock, but derive their qu lities from the 
graft inſerted into it. Conformabiy to this idea, is the aſſertion 
ot Hamlet concerning the ſame vice in his eountrymen: 
+ They clepe us drunkards, &c.** See p. 299. HENLEY. 
— znto a twwiggen bottle, ] A twiggen bottle is a ci r bot- 
de; and fo the quarto reads, STEEVENS. 


2 
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I pray you, fir, hold your hand. 
Caſ. Let me go, fir, 
Or I'll knock you o'er the mazzard. 
Mont. Come, come, you're drunk. 
Caſ. Drunk ? [ They fol 
2 * 
Jago. Away, Iſay! go out, and cry—a mutiny, 
| 8 LAlde to Rot 
F ¶ Exit Roderigy, 
Nay, goqd lieutenant,—alas, gentlemen, — 
Help, ho !—Lieutenant,—fir,—Montano, ſir; — 
Help maſters ! Here's a goodly watch, indeed! 
Who's that that rings the bell ?—Diablo®, ho 
ODD | Bell rings 
The town will riſe : Fie, fie, lieutenant! hold; 
You will be ſham'd for ever. e 


Enter Othello, and Attendants. 


Oth. What is the matter here? 

Mont. I bleed fill, + I am hurt to the death; — 
"he dies. | 

Oth. Hold, for your lives, 


3 —D:ablo—)} I meet with this exclamation in Marlow's N 

Edward Il. 1622 ; ** Diablo? what pathons call you theſe ?” 
| a STEEVENS. 

4 — 1 am hurt to death— he dies.] Montano thinks he is mor- 
tally wounded, yet by theſe words he ſeems determined to continue 
the duel, and to kill his antagoniſt Caſio. So when Rogerigo run 
at Caſſo, in the 5th act, he ſays,—“ Villain, thou dy'ſt.” 

Torrkr. 

He dies, 1. e. he ſhall die. He may be ſuppoſed to ſay this a 
he is offering to renew the fight, STEEVENs. | 

The firſt quarto reads — 

*Zounds, I bleed ſtill; J am hurt to death. 

And adds in the margin — he faints, This ſhews that the words 
he die were at firſt ignorantly inſerted by the editors of the 
folio (where alone they are found), who were miſled by Caſſo': 
ſaying that he was © hurt to death ;” and afterwards thinking! 
neceſſary to omit the oath that originally ſtood in this line, they 
abſurdly ſupplied its place, by introducing this improper marg! 
nal direction into the text, MaLonE, | 


Topo. 
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lago. Hold, hold, lieutenant,—fir,—Montano, — 
gentlemen, — 
Have you forgot * all place of ſenſe and duty ? 
Hold, hold! the general ſpeaks to you; hold, for 
- ſhame ! or 
Oth. WHY. Io now, ho! from whence ariſeth 
this . 
Are we turn'd Turks ; and to ourſelves do that, 
Which heaven hath forbid the Ottomites? 
For Chriſtian ſhame, put by this barbarous brawl : 
He that ſtirs next to carve forth his own rage e, 
Holds his ſoul light; he dies upon his motion,— 
Silence that dreadful bell, ' it frights the iſle 
From her propriety. What is the matter, maſters? —- 
Honeſt Iago, that look'ſt dead with grieving, 
Speak, who began this? on thy love, [ charge thee. 
Iago. 1 do not know ;—friends all but now, even 
now, | a 
In quarter and in terms like bride and groom 
Diveſting them for bed : and then, but now, 
(As if ſome planet had unwitted men 
Swords out, and tilting one at other's breaſt, 
In oppoſition bloody. I cannot ſpeak 
Any beginning to this peeviſh odds ; 
And *would in action glorious I had loſt 
Theſe legs, that brought me to a part of it! 


4 


5 all ſenſe of place and duty? ] So Hanmer, The reſt, 
all place of ſenſe and duty? JoaNson. 

eto carwe forth his own rage,] So the quarto. The read - 
ing of the folio—for his own rage, is perhaps better. 


MaLowe. 
7 —it frights the i/le 


$43 , 


— From her propriety.—] From her regular and proper fate. 
the OHNSONs 
105 5 In quarter, — ] In their quarters; at their lodging. : 
g ik | | Jon NSONs 
hey Rather at peace, quiet. They had been on that very ſpot (the 


court or platform, it is preſumed before the caſtle) ever fince 
Othello left them, which can ſcarcely be called being in their 


fuarter;, or at their lodging, REManks. 


Qth. 
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_ Oh. How comes it, Michael, youare thus forgot. 
Caſ. I pray you, pardon me, I cannot ſpeak. 
. 0th. Worthy Montano, you were wont be civil: 
The gravity and ſtillneſs of your youth ; 
The world hath noted, and your name is great 
In mouths of wiſeſt cenſure; What's the matter, 
That you unlace your reputation thus, 
And * ſpend your rich opinion, for the name 
Of a night brawler ? give me anſwer to it. 
Mon. Worthy Othello, I am hurt to danger ; 
Your officer, Iago, can inform you 
While I mor ſpeech, which ſomething now of 
ends me. 
Of all that I do know: nor know I anghr, 
By me that's faid or done amiſs this night; 
| Unleſs ſelf- charity be ſometime a vice; 
And to detend ourſelves it be a fin, 
When violence aſſails us. e 
Oth. Now, by heaven 
My blood begins my ſafer guides to rule ; 
And paſhon, having my beſt judgment collied, 
| Aſſays 


9 —yor are thus forgot? ] 1, e. you have thus forgot yourſelt, 
| ; STEEVENS, 
1 That you unlace—] Slacken, or Jooſeuws Put in danger of 
dropping; or perhaps ſtrip of its ornaments. Joansow, 
* — ſpend your rich opinion, —] Throw away and iquaner a 
reputation ſo valuable as yours. TJornsoN. 
s —/clf-charity—] Care of one's ſelf, Jou xsov. | 
+ And paſſion, having my beſt judgment collied, ] I hus the folio 
reads, and believe rightly. Othello means, that paſſion has di. 
coloured his judgment. The word is uſed in The Midſunur 
Night's Dream: 7 
£6 


like lightning in the collied night.“ 

To colly 'anciently ſignified to beſuut, to blacken as evith coal, 
So, in a comedy called The Family of Lowe, 1608.—— *© cal] 
thy link a't'other fide the way, thou collotoſ me and my 
ruffe.” The word (as Iam affured) is ſtill uſed in the midland 
counties. | 

Mr. Tollet informs me that Wallis“ Hiſt, of Norehumberlot 
p. 46. ſays, in our northern counties it [i. e. a ſine 2 
4 
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Aſſays to lead the way: if J once ſtir, 

Or do but lift this arm, the beſt of you 

Shall fink in my rebuke. Give me to know 

How this foul rout began, who ſet it on 

And 5 he that 1s approv'd in this offence, | 
Though he had twinn'd with me, both at a birth, 
Shall loſe me. What ! in a town of war, 

Yet wild, the people's hearts brim-full of fear, 

To manage private and domeſtic quarrel, 5 
n night, and on the court and guard of ſafety 5! 


clay or ochre] is commonly known by the name of Collow or 

Millau, by which name it is known by Dr. Woodward, &c.“ 

The Doctor ſays it had its name from Kollow, by which name, 

in the North, the „unt or grime on the top of chimnrys is called. 

Colly, however, is from coah, as collier. Hanmer reaus—choler'd. 

| | STEEVENS. + 

5 —he that is approv'd in this offence,] He that is convicted by 
proof, of having been engaged in this offence, Joh usox. 

6 — and on the court and guard of /afety !] This, it muſt 
be confeſſed, is the reading of all the old copies. Yet I have no 
doubt that the words were tranſpoſed by miſtake at the preſs, 
when the firſt quaro was printed, which the other editions have 
followed, J would read: | 

on the court of guard and ſafety. 

The court of guard was formerly a military phraſe, meaning 

the guard. room. So, in Sir J. Oldcaſile, 1600 : 
„We'll keep this court of guard 
“ For all good fellows? companies that come.” 

The phraſe is alſo uſed in Antony and Cleopatra: 
© Tt we be not relieved within this hour, 
We muſt return to the court of guard.” _ 

| have ſince obſerved that the ſame phraſe has occurred already 
in this play, which puts the emendation propoſed beyond a doubt: 

the heutenant to-night watches on e court of guard.” —A 

limiliar miſtake has happened again in the preſent ſcene, where, 

in the old copy we find | | TED. 

i Have you forgot all place of ſenſe and duty ? - 

inſtead of—all /enſe of place, &c. Matone. 

As a collocation of words as ſeemingly perverſe occurs in the 
— Night's Dream, and is juſtified there, in the folloging 
inſtance, 

** I ſhall deſire ye of more acquaintance.” 
| forbear to diſturb the text in the paſſage under conſideration. 
22 OTEEVENS. 
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Tis monſterous.—Iago, who began't ? 

Aion. If partially athin'd *, or leagu'd in office. 
Thou doſt deliver more or leſs than truth, * 
Thou art no ſoldier. . 

Jago. Touch me not ſo near: 

I had rather have this tongue cut from my mouth, 
Than it ſhould do offence to Michael Caſſio; ; 
Yet, I perſuade myſelf, to ſpeak the truth 
Shall nothing wrong him.—Fhus it is, general, 
Montano and myſelf being in ſpeech, 

There comes a fellow, crying out for help ; 
And Caſſio following him with determin'd ſword, 
To execute upon him: Sir, this gentleman 
Steps in to Caſſio, and entreats his pauſe ; 
Myſelf the crying fellow did purſue, 

Leſt, by his clamour (as it ſo fell out) 

The town might fall in fright : he, ſwift of foot, 
Out- ran my purpoſe ; and I return'd the rather 
For that I heard the clink and fall of ſwords, 
And Caſſio high in oath ; which, *rill to-night, 

I ne'er might ſay before: When I came back, 
(For this was brief) I found them cloſe together, 
At blow, and thruſt; even as again they were, 
When you yourſelf did part them. | 
More of this matter can I not report :— 

But men are men ; the beſt ſometimes forget : 
Though Caſſio did ſome little wrong to him,— 
As men in rage ſtrike thoſe that wiſh them beſt, — 
Yet, ſurely, Caſſio, I believe, receiv'd, 

From him that fled, ſome ſtrange indignity, 
Which patience could not paſs. 

Oh. I know, lago, 
Thy honeſty and love doth mince this matter, 


7 If partially affin'd,—] 4ffin'd is bound by proximity of rela- 
4 but — it means related by nearneſs of office. In the 
firſt ſcene it is uſed in the former of theſe ſenſes: 

66 If I, in any juſt term, am a 
« To love the Moor.“ STERVEN S. ; 
; 7 Making 


N 


Making it light to Caſſio: —Caſſio, I love thee; 
But never more be officer of mine. — 


Enter Deſdendna, attended. 


Look, if my gentle love be not rais'd up ; 

Pl make thee an example. 

De/. What is the matter, dear? 

0th. All's well now ſweeting : Come away to bed. 
Sir, for your hurts, myſelf will be your ſurgeon ;— 
Lead him off. — [To Montano, who is led off. 
lago, look with care about the town; 


Come, Deſdemona; *tis the ſoldier's life, 
To have their balmy ſlumbers wak'd with ſtrife. 


Lago. What, are. you hurt, lieutenant? 
Caſ. Ay, paſt all ſurgery. 

lago. Marry, heaven forbid ! 

Caſ. Reputation, reputation, reputation! O, 1 
have loſt my reputation ! I have loſt the immortal 
part, fir, of myſclt, and what remains is beſtial.— 
My reputation, Iago, my reputation. 


had receiv'd ſome bodily wound; there is more of- 
tence in that, than in reputation. Reputation 3s 
an idle and moſt falſe impoſition ; oft got without 
merit, and loſt without deſerving : You have loſt no 


loler. What, man! there are ways to recover the 
general again: You are but now caſt in his mood, 
a puniſhment more in policy than in malice ; even 


Lead him off.) | am perſuaded, theſe words were originally 
2 marginal direction. In our old plays all the ftage-directiuns 
vere couched iu imperative terms Play mufick—Ring the bel. — 
Lal him off. MALONE. | | 

- — there is more offence, &c.] Thus the quartos, The folio 
reads, —there 18 more ſenſe, &c. STEEVENS. : 
in his mood, ] Ejected in his anger, Jon non. 


Vot. X. 85 
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And filence thoſe whom this vile brawl diſtracted, 


[ Exeunt all but Iago and Caſſo. 


lago. As Lam an honeſt man, I had thought you 


reputation at all, unleſs you repute yourſelf ſuch a 


ſo as one would beat his offenceleſs dog, to affrich 
Pa EA LAT ob rt Yn, ght 
an imperious lion: ſue to him again, and he's yours 

Caf. I will rather ſue to be deſpis'd, than to : by 
ceive ſo good a commander, with ſo ſlight, ſo drunk. 
en, and ſo indiſcreet an officer. Drunk ? * and ſpeak 
parrot ? and ſquabble? ſwagger ? ſwear ? and dif. 
courſe fuſtian with one's own ſhadow ? O thou in. 
viſible ſpirit of wine, if thou haſt no name to be 
known by, let us call thee—devil ! 

Tago. What was he that you follow'd with your 
iword ? What had he done to you? 

Caſ. I know not. 2 

Jago. Is it poſſible ? | 

Caf. I remember a mals of things, but nothing 
diſtinctly ; a quarrel, but nothing wherefore.—0, 
that men ſhould put an enemy in their mouths, to 
ſteal away their brains ! that we ſhould, with joy, 
revel, pleaſure, and applauſe, transform ourſelyes 
into beaſts! 

Iago. Why, but you are now well enough; Hoy 
came you thus recover'd ? 

Caf. It hath pleas'd the devil drunkenneſs, to give 
place to the devil wrath : one unperfectneſs ſhes 
me another, to make me frankly deſpiſe myſelf, 

lago. Come, you are too ſevere a moraler: As the 
time, the place, and the condition of this country 
ſtands, L could heartily wiſh this had not befallen; 
but, fince it is as it is, mend it for your own good, 

Caf. I will aſk him for my place again; he ſhall 
tell me, I am a drunkard ! Had J as many mouths 


2 — and ſpeak parrot?) A phraſe ſignifying to act fooliſliy 
and childiſhly, So Skelton, 

AIheſe maidens full mekely with many a divers flour, 

&« Freſhly they dreſs and make ſweete my houre, „ 

With /pake parrot I pray you full courteouſly thei ſaye. 

WARBURTON 
So, in Lylly's Woman in the Moon, 1597: 
+ Thou pretty parrot ſpear a while.“ 

Theſe lines are wanting in the firſt quarto, STEEVENS. 
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as Hydra, ſuch an anſwer would ſtop them all. To 
he now a ſenfible man, by and by a fool, and pre- 
ſently a beaſt ! O ſtrange !—Every inordinate cup 
is unbleſs'd, and the ingredient is a devil. 43 
Jago. Come, come, good wine is a good familiar 
creature, if it be well uſed ; exclaim no more againſt 
it, And, good lieutenant, I think, you think | love 
you. 
g Ciſ. T have well approv'd it, ſir.— I drunk! 
Iago. You, or any man living, may be drunk at 
ſome time, man. I tell you what you ſhall do, Our 
general's wife is now the general; I may fay ſo in 
this reſpect, for that he hath devoted and given up 
himſelf to thecontemplation, mark, and denotement, 
of her parts and graces :—confeſs yourſelf freely to 
her; importune her; ſhe'll help to put you in your 
lace again: ſhe is of ſo free, ſo kind, ſo apt, fo 
blefled a diſpoſition, that ſhe holds it a vice in her 
goodneſs, not to do more than ſhe is requeſted : 
This broken joint, between you and her huſband, 
intreat her to ſplinter ; and, my fortunes againſt any 
lay worth naming, this crack of your love ſhall 
grow ſtronger than it was before. 
Caſ. You adviſe me well. 
lago. I proteſt, in the ſincerity of love, and honeſt - 
kindneſs. | 
Caſe I think it freely; and, betimes in the morn- 


3 — for that he hath devoted, and given up himſelf to the contem- 
plation, mari, and devotement, of her parts and graces, —] I re- 
member, 1t is ſaid of Antony, in the beginning of his tragedy, that 


he who uſed to fix his eyes altogether on the dreadful ranges of 
war: i . 
«© ——now bends, now turns, 

The office and devotion of their view 

Upon a ſtrumpet's front.“ | p 5 
This is finely expreſſed; but I cannot perſuade myſelf that out 
poet would ever have ſaid, any one devoted himſelf to the dee 
mert of any thing. All the copies agree; but the miſtake cer- 
fanly aroſe from à ſingle letter being turned upſide down at preſs, 


HEOBALD, 
een 


882 — ing, 
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ing, I will beſeech the virtuous Deſdemona to 1» 

dertake for me : I am deſperate of my fortunes , 

they check me here. \ OE 
lago. You are in the right. Good night, 1; 

5 Li muſt to the OT HER. WPF 
Caſ. Good night, honeſt Iago. Exit Caf 
Iago. And what's he The PEST > ww 

villain ? 

When! this advice is free I give, and honeſt, 

Probable to thinking *, and (indeed) the courſe 

To win the Moor again? For 'tis moſt eaſy 

The inclining Deſdemona to ſubdue 

In any honeſt ſuit ; ſhe's fram'd as fruitful 

As the * free elements: And then for her 

To win the Moor,—were't to renounce his baptiſm, 

All ſeals and ſymbols of redeemed fin, — 

His ſoul is ſo enfetter'd to her love, 

That ſhe may make, unmake, do what ſhe liſt, 

Even as her appetite ſhall play the god 

With his weak function. How am I then a villain, 

To council Caſho 7 to this parallel courſe, 

Directly to his good? Divinity of heil! 

When devils will their blackeſt fins put on, 


4 —this advice is free —] This counſel has an appearance of 
honeſt openneſs, of frank good-will. Jounton. | 
Rather gratis, not paid for, as his advice to Roderigo was, 
| HExLEV. 
s Probable] The old editions concur in reading probal. There 
may be ſuch a contraction of the word, but I bave not met with 
it in any other book. Yet, abbreviations as violent occur in out 
ancient writers. STEEVENS« 
6 — free elements:) Liberal, bountiful, as the elements, out 
of which all things are produced. Jou NN. 
7 to this parallel courſe,] Parallel, for even; becauſe parallel 
lines run even and equidiſtant. WAR BURTON. 
Parallel courſe; i. e. a courſe level, and even with his deſign, 
| | Jonxsox. 
. 8 When devils auill their blackeft fins put on, | 
They do ſuggeſt] When devils would i»/figate men to the 
commiſſion of the moſt atrocious crimes. To ig, in o. 
language, is to ſempt. MALONE« . 
$ « They 
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do ſuggeſt at firſt with heavenly ſhews, 
1 10⁰ now N For, while this Posett foot 
Plies Deſdemona to repair his fortunes, 
and the for him pleads ſtrongly to the Moor, 
Ii pour this peſtilence into his ear, — 
bat ſhe repeals him for her body's luſt ; 
And, by how much ſhe ſtrives to do him good, 
che thall undo her credit with the Moor. 
S0 will I turn her virtue into pitch; 
And out of her own goodneſs make the net 
That ſhall enmeſh them all, How now, Roderigo? 


Enter Roderigo. 


Rod, IJ do follow here in the. chace, not like a 
hound that hunts, but one that fills up the cry, My 
money is almoſt ſpent ; I have been to-night ex- 
ceedingly well cudgell'd ; and, I think, the iſſue will 
be- thall have ſo much experience for my pains : 
and ſo, with no money at all, and a little more wit ?, 
return to Venice. 

lago. How poor are they that have not patience !— 
What wound did ever heal, but by degrees? 

Thou know'ſt, we work by wit, and not by witch- 
craft ; | | 

And wit depends on dilatory time. 

Does't not go well? Caſſio hath beaten thee, 

And thou, by that ſmall hurt, haſt caſhier'd Caſſio: 

*Though other things grow fair againſt the ſun, _ 


Yet 


9 1! pour this peſtilence—] Peſtilence, for poiſon, 

8 | | WARBURTON, 

' 7 bat ſhe repeals hin ] That is, recalls him. lonxsJ-)x. 
 * That ſhall enmeſh them all—)] A metaphor from taking birds 
in meſhes, Poye. 575 

Why not from the taking fiſh, for which purpoſe nets are more 
frequently uſed? Monck Mason. 


' — little more wwit,] Thus the folio. The firſt quarto reads 
wand with that wit. STEEVENs, 


* Though other things grow fair againſt the ſun, 
Tet fruits, that bloſſom firſt, wvill firſt be ripe,] Of many dif. 
"FS 0 ferent 


— 
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Vet fruits that bloſſom firſt, will firſt be ripe: 
Content thyſelf a while. By the maſs, 'tis mornins. 
Pleaſure, and action, make the hours ſeem ſhort, 
Retire thee ; go where thou art billeted: 
Away, I ſay ; thou ſhalt know more hereafter ;— 
Nay, get thee gone.— [ Exit Roder 
TWO things are to be done. f 
My wife muſt move for Caſſio to her miſtreſs; 
I' ſet her on; 

Myſelf the while, will draw 5 the Moor apart, 
And bring him jump when he may Caſſio find 
Soliciting his wite :—Ay, that's the way; 
Dull not device by coldneſs and delay, [ Exit, 


* 
— — 


— 


AGT WM. SCENE 1, 
| Before the Caflle, 


Enter Caſſio, with Muſicians, 


| Caſ. Maſters, play here, I will content your pains, 
Something that's brief; and bid—good-morrow, ge- 
neral, [ Muſick plays ; and enter Clown, 


ferent things, all planned with the ſame art, and promoted with 
the ſame diligence, ſome muſt ſucceed ſooner than others, by the 
order of nature. Every thing cannot be done at once; we mul 
proceed by the neceſſary gradation, We are not to pair of loy 
events any more than of tardy fruits, while the cauſes are in regu- 
lar progreſs, and the fruits grow fairer againſt the ſun. Hanmer 
has not, I think, rightly conceived the ſentiment ; for he reads, 
7 T hoſe fruits which bloſſom firſt, are not firſt ripe, 
I have therefore drawn it out at length, for there are few to 
whom that will be eaſy which was difficult to _ 
OHNSON, 
s —will draw] The old copies read ro draw, which may be 
right, and conſiſtent with the tenor of this interrupted ſpeech. 
Jago is ſtill debating with himſelf concerning the means to per 
plex Othello, STEEYENs, {41 
| Cui. 


xt, 
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Clown. Why, maſters, have your inſtruments 
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been at Naples, that they ſpeak i' the noſe thus? 


M. How, fir, how ! 

Clown. Are theſe I pray you, call'd wind inſtru- 

ments? 

My. Ay, marry, are they, fir, 

Clown, O, thereby hangs a tail, 

Mi. Whereby hangs a tale, fir ? 

Clown, Marry, fir, by many a wind inſtrument 
that I know. But, maſters, here's money for you : 
and the general ſo likes your muſic, that he deſires 
you, 7 of all loves, to make no more noiſe with it, 

Mi. Well, fir, we will not. 

Clown, If you have any muſic that may not be 
heard, to't again: but, as they ſay, to hear muſic, 
the general does not greatly care. 

Mu. We have none ſuch, fir, 

Clowa, Then put up your pipes in your bag, * for 
[Il away: Go; ? vanith into air; away. 

[ Exeunt Muf. 

Caſ. Doſt thou hear, my honeſt friend? 

Clown, No, I hear not your honeſt friend ; I hear 

ou. 
Gif. Pr'ythee, keep up thy quillets. There's a 
poor piece of gold for thee: if the gentlewoman 
that attends the general's wife, be ſtirring, tell her, 
there's one Caſſio entreats her a little favour of 
ſpeech: Wilt thou do this? 

Cloron. She is ſtirring, fir ; if ſhe will ſtir hither, 
| ſhall ſeem to notify unto her. | Exit Clown. 


y, maſters, have your inflruments been in Naples, that they 


Jprat i“ the woſe thus *] The venereal diſeaſe firſt appeared at the 
lege of Naples, Joans0N. 
J all loves, —)] The folio reads—for lowe's ſake. 
| 5 STEEVENS. 
—/or PI] away—] Hanmer reads, and hie away. JouxsOx. 
5 —v@ri/h into air.] So the folio and one of the quartos. 
The eldeſt quarto reads—Vaniſh away, STEEVENS, 
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Enter Iago. 


Caſ. Do, good my friend. —In happy time; l 

Jago. You have not been a- bed then? 

Caſ. Why, no; the day had broke 
Before we parted. I have made bold, Iago, 
To fend in for your wife: My ſuit to her 
Is, that ſhe will to virtuous Deſdemona 
Procure me ſome acceſs. 

Iago. I'll ſend her to you preſently : 
And'T11 deviſe a mean to draw the Moor 
Out of the way, that your converſe and bufineſs 
May be more tree. [ Exit, 

Caſ. | humbly thank you for't. I never knew 
A Florentine more kind and honeſt. 


go, 


Enter Amilia. 


Emil. Good morrow, good lieutenant : Iam ſorry 
For your diſpleaſure ; but all will ſoon be well. 
'The general, and his wife, are talking of it ; 
And the ſpeaks for you ſtoutly : The Moor replies 
That he, you hurt, 1s of great fame in Cyprus, 
And great affinity; and that in wholeſome wiſdom, 
He might not but refuſe you : but, he proteſts, he 
loves you ; 
And needs no other ſuitor, but his likings, 
To take the ſafeſt occaſion by the front 2 
To bring you in again. 
(a/. Vet I beſeech you, — 
If you think fit, or that it may be done,— 
Give me advantage of ſome brief diſcourſe 
With Deſdemona alone. 
Emil. Pray you, come in; 


1 To take the ſafeſt occaſion by the front,] This line is wanting in 
the folio. SrEEVE ERS. 
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vill beſtow you where you ſhall have time 


k your boſom freely. ; 
FY 191 3 much bound to you!, I Exeunt. 


E 
A room in the caſile, 


Enter Othello, Iago, and Gentlemen. 


01h. Theſe letters give, Iago, to the pilot; 
And, by him, do my duties to the ſtate 3: 
That done, I will be walking on the works, 
Repair there to Me. 
lig. Well, my good lord, I'll do't. 
0th. This fortification, gentlemen, —ſhall we ſee't? 
Cent. We'll wait upon your lordſhip. | Exeunt 


S R NN. 


A open place before the caſtle. 
Enter Deſdemona, Caſſio, and Emilia. 


Deſ. Be thou aſſur'd, good Caſſio, I will do 
All my abilities in thy behalf. 
mil. Good madam, do; I know, it grieves my 
huſband, 
As if the caſe were his 4. 
Dej. O, that's an honeſt fellow.—Do not doubt, 
Caſſio, * 
But I will have my lord and you again 
As friendly as you were. 


J am much bound to von.] This ſpeech is omitted in the firſt 
quarto. STEEVENS. 


3 —ſate:] The folio os. Mar ove. | 
As if the caſe æuere his.) e folio reads—As if the cauſe 
ere his. SrEEVERNS. V f 
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Caf. Bounteous madam, CAR 
Whatever ſhall become of Michael Caſſio, 

He's never any thing but your true ſervant, 

De. O, fir, I thank you: You do love my lord; 
You have known him long; and be you well aſſur d. 
He ſhall in ſtrangeneſs ſtand no farther off 
Than in a politic diſtance, 12 

Caſ. Ay, but lady, 

5 That policy may either laſt ſo long, 

Or feed upon ſuch nice and wateriſh diet, 
Or breed itſelf ſo out of circumſtance, 
That, I being abſent, and my place ſupply'd, 
My general will forget my love and ſervice. 

Def. Do not doubt that; before Amilia here, 

I give thee warrant of thy place: aſſure thee, 

It I do vow a friendſhip, Fl perform it 

To the laſt article: my lord ſhall never reſt; 
I'll watch him tame, and talk him out of patience; 
His bed ſhall ſeem a ſchool, his board a ſnrift; 
I'll intermingle every thing he does 


5 That policy may either laſt ſo long,] He may either of himſelf 
think it politic to keep me out of othce fo long, or he may be {a- 
tisfied with ſuch flight reaſons, or ſo many accidents may make 
him think my re-admiſhon at that time improper, that I may be 
quite forgotten, Jounsov. | 

v J zwatch him tame, —] It is faid, that the ferocity of beaſts, 
infuperable and irreclaimable by any other means, is abducd by 
keeping them from ſleep. JoNSOw. i 

Hawks and other birds are tamed by keeping them from flcep, 
- and it is to the management of thoſe Shakſpeare alludes, So, in 
Cartwright's Lady Errant : 

0 we'll keep you, 
« As they do hawks, «watching untill you leave 
© Your wildneſs.“ 
80, in Monſieur D*Olive, 1616 : © your only way to deal with 
women and parrots, is to keep them waking.” 
Again, in Sir W. D' Avenant's Juſt Italian, 1630 
„ The've aa, my hardy violence ſo tame. 

Again, in the Bote of Haukynz, Huntyng, &c. bl. I. no date: 
„Mate her all nyght, and on the morrowe all daye, and then ſhe 
will be previ enough to be reclaymed,” STEEVENS. 

With 


FA wal 


we - 


— 
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With Caſſio's ſuit : Therefore be merry, Caſſio; 


For thy ſolicitor ſhall rather die, 
Than give thy cauſe away, 


Enter Othello, and Tago, at a diflance, 


Emil. Madam, here comes my lord, 
Caſ. Madam, I'll take my leave. 
Deſ. Why, ſtay, and hear me ſpeak, 
Caf. Madam, not now; I am very ill at eaſe, 
Unfit for mine own purpoſes. : 
Deſ. Well, do your diſcretion, [ Exit Caſſio. 
Iago. Ha! I hike not that. | 
Oth. What doſt thou ſay ? 
Iago, Nothing, my lord: or if—T know not what. 
Oth. Was not that Caſſio, parted from my wife? 
Iago. Caſſio, my lord? No, ſure, I cannot think it, 
That he would ſteal away fo guilty-like, 
Seeing you coming. 
Oth. I do believe, 'twas he. 
Deſ. How now, my lord? 
| have been talking with a ſuitor here, 
A man that languiſhes in your diſpleaſure. 
Oth. Who 1s't, you mean? 
Def. Why, your lieutenant Caſſio. Good my lord, 
If I have any grace, or power to move you, 
His preſent reconciliation take; 
For, if he be not one that truly loves you, 
That errs in ignorance, * and nor in cunning, 
I have no judgment in an honeſt face ; | 
I pr'ythee, call him back. 


1 His preſent reconciliation take: ] Caſſio was to be reconciled to 
his general, not his general to him, therefore tate cannot be 
right, We ſhould read make, Wa RUR rox. ; 

To take his reconciliation; may be to accept the ſubmiſſion 
which he makes in order to be reconciled. Joh xSsON. 


* — and not in cunning,] Cunning, for deſfign,. or purpoſe, 
ſimply, WARBURTON, | | 


Oth, 
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Oth. Went he hence now? | 
Deſ. Ay ſooth ; fo humbled, + 
That he hath left part of his grief with me, 


Jo ſuffer with him: Good love, call him back. 


Oth. Not now, ſweet Deidemona ; ſome other 
time. | 

Deſ. But ſhall't be ſhortly ? 

Oth. The ſooner, ſweet, for you. 

Def. Shall't be to-night at ſupper ? 

O:h. No, not to-night. 

Def. To-morrow dinner then? 

Oih. I fthall not dine at home; 
I meet the captains at the citadel, 

Def. Why then, to-morrow night; or Tueſday 

morn z 

Or Tueſday noon, or night; or Wedneſday morn ;— 
I pray thee, name the time; but let it not 
Exceed three days : in faith, he's penitent ; 
And yet his treſpaſs, in our common reaſon, 
(Save that, they ſay, *the wars muſt make examples 
Out of their beſt) is not almoſt a fault 
To incur a private check ; When ſhall he come ? 
Tell me, Othello. I wonder in my ſoul, 
What you could aik me, that ] ſhould deny, 


Or ſtand ſo mammering on?, What! Michac| 


Caſio, 
That 
3 To ſuffer with him:) The firſt quarto reads - ſuffer with 
him. Matrox. 


4 —— the <vars muß mate examples 

Out of their be, ] The ſeverity of mi:itary diſcipline 
muſt not ſpare the be/? men of the army, when their puniſhment 
may afto:d a u holeſome example, Jonnson, 

» —ſo mammering on?] To heſitate, to ſtand in ſuſpenee, 
The word often cccurs in old Engliſh wiitings, and probably takes 
its original from the French “Amour, which men were apt often 
to repeat when they were not prepared to give a direct anſwer, 

; HANMER. 


I find the ſamerord in Arolafius, a comedv, 1540: I ſtand 
in doubt, or in a marorynge be ween hope and tear,” 


| Agaig, 


U 


th 


Cr 


e 
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That came a wooing with you ; and ſo many a time, 

When I have ſpoke of you diſpraifingly, 

Hath ta'en your part ; to have ſo much to do 

To bring him in ! Truſt me, I could do much, — 
Oth. Pr'ythee, no more: let him come when he 

will ; 

| will deny thee nothing. | 

| Def. Why, this is not a boon ; 

'Tis as I ſhould entreat you wear your gloves, 

0: feed on nouriſhing diſhes, or keep you warm; 

Or ſue to you to do a peculiar profit wa 

To your own perſon : Nay, when I have a ſuit, 

Wherein I mean to touch your love indeed, 

It ſhall be full of poize “ and difficulty, 

And fearful to be granted. | 
0th. I will deny the nothing: 

Whereon, I do beſeech thee, grant me this, — 

To leave me but a little to myſelf. . | 
Def. Shall I deny you? no: Farewell, my lord. 
0th. Farewell, my Deſdemona : I will come to 

thee ſtraight. 
Deſ. Emilia, come: —Be it as your fancies teach 
ou; e 

Whate'er 5 be, I am obedient. [Exit with Aimil. 

Os. Excellent wretch ! Perdition catch my ſoul, 
But 


Again, in Thomas Drant's tranſlation of the third Satire of 
the ſecond Book of Horace, 1567-: 
Ve, when ſhe daygnes to ſend for him, then mammeryng 
he dothe doute.” STEEVENS. 57 88 
6 — full of poize -] i. e. of weight, So, in The Dumb 
Knight, 1633: 
„hey are of poize ſufficient—“ 
Again, 
« But we are all preſt down with other poαe. STEEVENS. 
7 Excellent wretch !— Perdition catch mp ſoul, 
But I do love thee ! &.] The meaning of the word wretch, 
is not generally underſtood, It is now, in ſome parts of Eng- 
land a term of the ſofteſt and fondeſt tenderneſs, It expreſſes the 
utmoſt degree of amiableneſs, joined with an idea, which per- 
| | haps 


But I do love thee ! and * when I love thee not, 
Chaos 1s come again, 5 & 


Lago. 


haps all tenderneſs includes, of feebleneſs, ſoftneſs, and want of 
pry Othello, confidering Deſdemona as excelling in 
auty and virtue, ſoft and timorous by her ſex, and by her ſitu- 
ation abſolutely in his power, calls ber, Excellent wretch ! It may 
be expreſſed :; ; 
Dear, harmleſs, helpleſs Excellence. JonnsoN, 

Sir V. D' Avenant uſes the ſame expreſſion in his Cruel Bro- 
ther, 1630, and with the ſame meaning. It occurs twice: „ Ex. 
cellent wretch ! with a timorous modeſty ſhe ſtifleth up her utter. 
ance.” STEEVENS». 

5 —— when 1 love thee not, 

Chaos is come again.] When my love is for a moment uf. 
pended by ſuſpicion, I have nothing in my mind but diſcord, tu- 
mult, perturbation, and confuſion. JoyNs0Nn, 

— — chen I lome thee not, SY 

Chaos is come again.] There is another meaning poſſible, 
When I ceaſe to love thee, the world is at an end; 1. e. there re. 
mains nothing valuable or important. The firſt explanation may 
be more elegant, the ſecond is perhaps more eaſy. Shakſpeare has 
the ſame thought in his Venus and Adonis: 

For he being dead, with him his beauty flain, 

And, beauty dead, black Chaos comes again. STEEVENS, 

The paſſage does not ſtrike me in the ſame light in which it 
appeared to Dr. Johnſon; as Othello hath not at this time the 
ſmalleſt doubt of his wife's fidelity. He means, I think, to fay, 
—ere I ceaſe to love thee, the world itſelf ſhall be reduced to its pri. 
mitive chaos. Shakſpeare probably preferred Chaos is come 
again,” to Chaos Hal come again,” as more bold and ex- 
preſſive. Muretus, a poet of the 16th century, has exactly the 
fame thought : 

8 Tunc meo elabi poſſis de pectore, Lacci, 

« Aut ego, dum vivam, non meminiſſe tui? 
6 Ante vel iſtius mundi compage ſoluta 

6 Tetras in antiquum {it reditura Chaos; 


The 


* This line of Muretus is here quoted from an incorrect edition, The 
falſe quantity in it, however, was ſufliciently obvious; but as ſuch mil- 
takesare ſometimes to be met with among modern writers of Latin yerle, 


| (eſpecially che Pore Italorum T paſled over the N imperfection with 


pointing it out to the public. Vet perhaps we ſhould read with an older 
copy of this author, printed at Paris in his life-time : 

Tetrgs in antiquum, &c. 
i. e. quaternio elememorum, the four elements out of which the uniyerſc was 
made, MALoNg. | 
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Lago. My noble lord. , 
Och. What doſt thou ſay, Iago? 
Lago. Did Michael Caſſio, when you woo'd my 


lady, 
Know of your love? 
0th. He did, from firſt to laſt : Why doſt thou 
alk ? 
Lago. But for a ſatisfaction of my thought; 
No further harm. ih 
Otb. Why of thy thought, Iago? | 
Jago. I did not think, he had been acquainted 
with her“. 4 3 
0:h. O, yes; aud went between us very oft. 
lago. Indeed ? | | © 
0th. Indeed! ay, indeed ;—Diſcern'it thou aught 
in that? | 5 
Is he not honeſt ? 
Iago. Honeſt, my lord? 
Otb. Honeſt ! ay, honeſt. 
Iago. My lord, for aught I know. 
Oth. What doſt thou think ? 
Ingo. Think, my lord? | 
Oth. Think, my lord !—By heaven, he echoes 
me, 
As if there were ſome monſter in his thought 9 
Too 


The meaning of Shakſpeare appears very clearly from the fol- 
lowing paſſage in the Winter*s Tale, where the ſame thought is 
more fully expreſſed : 

6 It cannot fail 
*« But by the violation of my faith—and then 
* Let nature cruſh the ſides of the earth together, 
© And mar the ſeeds within.” Maronxe, 
9 Ver.] So all the old copies. Rowe altered the word to 7. 


MaLoxg., 


9 — By heaven he echoes me, 
As if there æuere ſome monſter in his thought, &c.) Thus the 
eldeſt quarto. The ſecond quarto reads: | 
| Why doſt thou echo me, 


As if there were ſome monſter in thy thought, &c. 


The 


= _ =_ — — * 1 — - 
— — — — — — 8 — 
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Too — to be ſne wu. Thou doſt mean ſome. 
thing: | 
1 heard thee 129 but now,. Thou lik'dſt not that 
When Caſſio left my wife; What did'ſt not like? 
And, when I told thee—he was of my counſel 
In my whole courſe of wooing, thou cry'dſt, Indeed 
And didſt contract and purſe thy brow together, 
As if thou then hadſt ſhut up in thy brain 
Some horrible conceit: If thou doſt love me 
Shew me thy thought. 
Tago. My lord, you know I love you. 
Oth. I think, thou doſt ; 
And,—for I know thou art full of love and honeſty, 
And weigh'ſt thy words before thou giv'ſt them 
breath, — 
Therefore theſe ſtops of thine fright me the more: 
For ſuch things, in a falſe diſloyal knave, 
Are tricks of cuſtom ; but, in a man that's juſt, 
* They are cloſe delations, working from the heart, 


f | That 


, 


The folio reads: | 
— Alas thou echo'ſt me, 
As if, &Cc. STEEVENS. 

1 They are cold dilations working from the heart, 

That paſſion cannot rule.) i. e. theſe ſtops and breaks are cold 
dilations, or cold keeping back a ſecret, which men of phlegma- 
tic conſtitutions, whoſe hearts are not ſwayed or governed by 
their paſſions, we find, can do: while more ſanguine tempers re- 
veal themſelves at once, and without reſerve, But the Oxford 
editor for cold dilations, reads difiillationss WARBURTON. 

I know not why the modern editors are ſatisfied with this 
reading, which no explanation can clear. They might ealily 
have found, that it is introduced without authority. The old 
copies uniformly give, cloſe dilations, except that the earlier 
quarto has cloſe denotements ; which was the author's firſt expreſ- 
hon, afterwards changed by him, not to cold dilations, for cold is 
read in no ancient copy : nor, I believe, to cloſe dilations, but to 
cloſe delations ; to occult and ſecret accuſations, working involunta- 
rily from the heart, which, though reſolved to conceal the fault, 
cannot rule its paſſion of reſentment, Jon nsoN. 

This reading is ſo much more elegaut than the former, that 

one 


15 


e. 


| © Why 


4 
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That paſſion cannot rule. 

Jago. For Michael Caffio,— 
dare be ſworn, I think that he is honeſt. 
O. T think ſo too. Tp 

Iago. Men ſhould be what they ſeem ; | 
Or, thoſe that be not, would they might ſeem 

none! 

0th. Certain, men ſhould be what they ſeem. 

Jago. Why then, I think Caſſio's an honeſt man, 

0h, Nay, yet there's more in this: 

I pray thee, ſpeak to me as to thy thinkings, 

As thou doſt ruminate ; and give thy worſt of 
thoughts 

The worſt of words. 

Jago. Good my lord, pardon me; 
Though I am bound to every act of duty, 
am not bound to that all ſlaves are free to. 
Utter my 1 ? Why, ſay, they are vile and 

alle, — | 
As where's that palace, whereinto foul things 
Sometimes intrude not? who has a breaſt ſo pure, 
But ſome uncleanly apprehenſions 


one cannot help wiſhing it to be right. But ans ſounds to 
me too claſſical to have been uſed by Shakſpeare, 

Tke old reading—cloſe d//ations' (in the ſenſe of ſecret expoſes 
tions of the mind) is authorized by a book of that age, which 
our author is knofyn to have read: After all this foul weather 
tollows a calm d/latement of others' too forward harmfulneſs. — 
Ro/alynde or Euphues golden Legacie, by Thomas Lodge, 1592. 

MAaLONE. 

Cold delations, is the reading of the three latter folios. 

| ; REMARKS. 
Or, thoſe that be not, ⁊uould they might ſeem none 1] There 
is no ſenſe in this reading. I ſuppoſe Shakſpeare wrote, 
— would they might ſeem knave-s WARBURTON» 

[ believe the meaning is, *would they might no longer ſeem, or 
bear the ſhape of men. JonnsoN, « 

Ferhaps the meaning is, *would they might not ſeem honeſt ! 

M ALONE, 
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Keep leets, and law-days, and in ſeſſion fit 
With meditations lavful ? 
Otb. Thou doſt conſpire againſt thy friend, lago 
If thou but think'ſt him wrong'd and make ſt hig 
ear 
A ſtranger to thy thoughts, 
Iago. I do beſcech you, 
+ Though I perchance, am vicious in my 
guels, 


(As, 


' 3 Keep leets and law-days,—| Leets, and law-days, are ſynony- 
mous terms. Lect (ſays Jacob, in his Law Dictionary) is 
otherwiſe called a /awv-day.” They are there explained to be 
courts, or meetings of the hundred, „ to certify the king of 
the good manners, and government, of the inhabitants,“ 
and to enquire of all offences that are not capital. The poet's 
meaning will now be plain. — Who has a breaſt ſo little apt 
to form ill opinions of others, but that foul ſuſpicions will fometines 
mis with his faireſt and moſt candid thoughts, and ered à court in 
his mind, to enquire of the offences apprehended. STE&VENS. 

+ Though 7, perchance, am vicious in my gu, ] Not to men- 
tion that; in this reading, the ſentence is abrupt and broken, it 
1s likewiſe highly abſurd, I beſeech you give yourſelf no unea- 
ſineſs from my unſure obſervance, though I am vicious in my 
gueſs, For his being an ill guefler was a reaſon why Othello 
ſhould not be uneaſy : in propricty, therefore, it fhould either 
have been, though I am not vicious, or becauſe J am vicious, It 
appears then we ſhould read: 

| J do beſeech you, | 
Think, J, perehance; am vicious in my gutſse 
Which makes the ſenſe pertinent and perſett. Warzus rox. 

Though I—perchance, am vicious in my gueſi,) That abrupt- 
neſs in the ſpeech which Dr. Warburton complains of, and would 
alter, may be eahly accounted for. lago ſeems defirous by this 
ambiguous hint, Though - to inflame the jcalouſy of Othello, 
which he knew would be more effectually done in this manner, 
than by any expreſſion that bore a determinate meaning. The 
jealous Othello would filt up the pauſe in the ſpeech, which Iago 
turns off at laſt to another purpoſe, and find a more certain cauſe 
of diſcontent, and a greater degree of torture ariſing from the 
doubcful confideration how it might have concluded, than he 
could have experienced had the whole of what he enquired after 
been reported to him with every circumſtance of aggravation. 

We may ſuppoſe him imagining to himſelf, that Iago mentally 

continued 
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(As, I confels, it is my nature's plague 

To ſpy into abuſes; and, oft, my jealouſy 

Shapes faults that are not) that your wiſdom yet, 

From one that ſo imperfectly conceits, | 

Would take no notice; nor build yourſelf a trouble 

Out of his ſcattering and unſure obſervance : — 

It were not for your quiet, nor your good, 

Nor for my manhood, honeſty, or witdom, 

To let you know my thoughts, 

0th, What doſt thou mean? 

Lago. E engl in man, and woman, dear my 
ord, 185 

Is the immediate jewel of their ſouls; 

Who ſteals my purſe, ſteals traſh z tis ſometbing, 

nothing; 

'Twas mine, tis his, and has been ſlave to thou- 

ſands: 

But he, that filches from me my good name, 

Robs me of that which not enriches him, 

And makes me poor indeed. | 

0th. By heaven, I'll know thy thought; 

Jago. You cannot, if my heart were in your hand 

Nor ſhall not, whilſt'tis in my cuſtody, 

0th, Ha! 


continued the thought thus, Though IIxoro mere that 1 chooſe 
to ſpeak of 
Vicious in my gueſs does not mean that he is an z!/-gueſſer, but 
that he is apt to put the worſt conſtruction on every thing he at- 
tempts to account for. STEEVENS. | 
5 —that your wiſdort yet,] Thus the folio. The quarts thus: 
| — I enrreat you then | 
From one that ſo imperfectly conje2s, 
You'd take no notice | 
To conject, i. e. to conſecture, is a verb uſed by other writers. 
So, in Acolaſſus, a comedy, 1540: | | 
« Now reaſon I, or con ef with myſelf,” 
gun, | 
„ cannot forget thy ſaying, or thy confecling words.“ 
| STEEVENSs 


T t 2 Lago. 


* 
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Jago. O, beware, my lord, of jealouſy; 
It is the green-ey'd monſter, which doth mock 


The 


7 — which doth mock 
The meat it feeds on—] i. e. loaths that which nouriſh; 
and ſuſtains it. This being a miſerable ſtate, Tago bids him be- 
ware of it, The Oxford Editor reads: 
| ——=— Which doth make 
Tie meat it feeds on. 
Implying that its ſuſpicions are unreal and groundleſs, which i; 


the very contrary to what he would here make his general think, 
as appears from what follows: 


That cuckold lives in bliſs, &Cc. 
In a word, the villain is for fixing him jealous: and therefore 
bids him beware of jealouſy, not that it was an »nreaſonable, but 
a miſerable ſtate ; and this plunges him into it, as we ſee by his 
reply, which is only | 

O miſery! WARBURTON. 

I have received Hanmer's emendation ; becauſe to mock, does 
notfignify zo loath; and becauſe, when lago bids Othello bexvare of 
jealouſy, the green-eyed monſter, it is natural to tell why he ſhould 
beware, and for caution he gives him two reaſons, that jealouſy 
often creates its own-caufe, and that, when the cauſes are real, 
jealouſy is miſery, Jonnson. | 

In this place, and ſome others, to mock ſeems the ſame with 
to mammock, FaRMER, 

If Shakſpeare had written—a green-ey*d monſter, we might 
have ſuppoſed him to refer to ſome creature exiſting only in his 
particular imagination; but e green-ey'd monſter ſeems to hare. 
reference to an object as familiar to his readers as to himſelf, 

It is known that the zyger kind have green-eyes, and always play 
with the victim to their hunger, before they devour it. So, in 
our Author's Taruin and Lucrece: | 

Like foul night-wakigg cat he doth but dally, 

© While in his hold-faſt foot the weak mouſe panteth—" 
Thus, a jealous huſband, who diſcovers no certain cauſe why he 
may by divorced, continues to ſport with the woman whom be 
ſuſpects, and, on more certain evidence, determines to puniſh, 
There is no beaſt that can be literally ſaid to make its own food, 
and therefore I am unwilling to receive the emevdation of Han- 
mer, eſpecially as I flatter myſelf that a glimpſe of meaning may 
be produced from the ancient reading. | ; 

In Antony and Cleopatra the cotiteſted word occurs again: 

: oh tell him 
ce He mocks the pauſes that he makes,” 


ts e. 
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The meat it feeds on: That cuckold lives in bliſs, 
Who, 


ij. e. be plays wantonly with thoſe intervals of time which he 
ſhould improve to his own preſervation. 

Should ſuch an.explanation be admiſſible, the advice given by 
Iago will amount to this Beware, my lord, of yielding to a pa- 
fron which as yet has no proofs to juſtify itsacceſs. Think hoxw the 
Miroal betzveen ſuſpreion and certainty muſt be jilled. Thaugh you 
doubt her fidelity, you cannot yet refuſe her your bed, or drive her 
from yaur heart; but, lize the capricious ſavage, mult continne to 
ſort <vith one whom you wait for an op ortunity to deſtroy. 

A fimilar idea occurs in As Fell that ends Well: 

& - fo luſt doth play 
„% With what it loaths,” 

Such is the only ſenſe that I am able to draw from the original 
text, What | bave ſaid, may be liable to ſome objections, but 
I have nothing better to propoſe. That jealouſy is a mon/ter 
which otten creates the ſuſpicions on which it feeds, may be well 
admitted according to Hanmer's propolition ; but is it he mon- 
{cr ? (i. e. a well-known and conſpicuous animal) or whence has 
it green eyes * Yellow is the colour which Shakſpeare appropriates 
to jealouſy, It muſt be acknowledged that he afterwards cha- 
racterlzes it as | ; 

— monſter, 
Begot upon itſelf, born an itſelf, 
but yet „What damned mizutes counts he o'er, &.“ is 
the beſt illuſtration of my attempt to explain the paſſage. To 
produce Hanmer's meaning, a change in the text is neceſſary. I 
am counſel for the old reading. STEEVENS. © » 

Yellow is not always the colour which Shakſpeare appropriates 
to jealouſy ; for we meet in The Merchant of Venice 

% ſhudd'ring fear, and green-ey*d jealouſy.” 
By © the green-ey'd monſter,” 1 believe, Shakſpeare only means 
—/hat green-eyed moniter, which doth mock, &c, If we un- 
derſtand it in this way, it is the ſame, as if he had ſaid—a green- 
cy'd monſter. | 

The paſſage alluded to by Mr. Steevens, in my opinion, 


ſtrongly confirms the emendation propoſed by fir Thomas Hanmer 
£77:173+ 


——Jealouſy will not be anſwer'd ſo; 
They are not ever jealous for the cauſe, 
But jealous for they are jealous + *tis a monſter, 
„ Begot upon itſelt, born on itſelf,” 

It is, ſtrictly ſpeaking, as falſe, that any monſter can Beget or 
be bo-x on itſeif, as it is, that any monſter can make his own 
food; but, poetically, both are equally true of that monſter, 


JEALOUSYs 
Te 3 In 
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Who, certain of his fate, loves not his wronger ; 
But, O, what damned minutes tells he o'er, | 
Wha dotes, yet doubts; ſuſpects, yet ſtrongly 


| loves“! 
Oth. O miſery ! 


Jago. Poor, and content, is rich, and rich enough; 


In Meaſure for Meaſure, act i. edit 1623, make is printed in- 
ſtead of moct, MaLowne, | 
It is ſo difficult, if not impoſſible, to extract any ſenſe from 
this paſſage as it ſtands, even by the moſt forced conſtruction of 
It, and the flight amendment propoſed by . Hanmer, renders it 
ſo clear, elegant, and poetical, that, I am ſurprized the editors 
ſhould heſitate in adopting it, and ſtill more ſurprized they ſhould 
reject it. As for Mr, Steevens's objection, that the definite ar- 
ticle is uſed, not the indefinite, he ſurely need not be told in the 
very laſt of theſe plays, that Shakſpeare did not regard ſuch mi. 
nute inaccuracies, which may be found in every play he wrote. 
When Mr, Steevens compares the jealous man, who continues 
to ſport with the woman he ſuſpects, and is determined to deſtroy, 
to the tiger who plays with the victim of his hunger, he forgets 
that the meat on which jealouſy is ſuppoſed to teed, is not the 
woman whe is the object of it, but the ſeveral circumſtances of 
ſuſpicion which jealouſy itſelf creates, aud which cauſe and 
nouriſh it, So Emilia, at the end of the third act in anſwer ta 
Deſdemona, who ſpeaking of Othello's jealouſy ſays, 
Alas the day ! I never gave him cauſe 
Replies, | 
But jealous fools will not be anſwered fo, 
They are not jealous ever for the cauſe, 
But jealous, for they are jealous ds a monſter 
Begot upon itſelf, born on itſelf, 
This paſſage is a ſtrong confirmation of Hanmer's reading, 
The ſame idea occurs in Maſſingers Picture, where Matthias, 
ſpeaking of the groundleſs jealouſy he entertained of Sophia's 
poſſible Tenia + ſays, 
T ut why ſhould I nouriſh 
% A fury here, and with imagin'd food, 
« Holding no real ground on which to raiſe 
% A building of ſuſpicion ſhe was ever, 
% Or can be falſe ? 
Imagin*d food, is food created by imagination, the food that 
jealouly makes and feeds on. Mod ck MasoNn. 
8 — firongly loves!] Thus the quarto; the folio, —/oundly 
loves. DTEEYENS, | 


But 
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But riches, fineleſs, is as poor as winter, 
To him that ever fears he ſhall be poor: — 
Good heaven, the ſouls of all my tribe defend 
From jealouly ! 

Oth. Why? why is this? 
Think'ſt thou, I'd make a life of jealouſy, 
To follow ſtill the changes of the moon 
With freſh ſuſpicions? No, to be once in doubt, 
Is once to be reſolv'd: Exchange me for a goat, 
When I ſhall turn the buſineſs of my foul 
Jo ſuch exſuffolate, and blown ſurmiles 3, 


Matching thy inference. Tis not to make me jea- 
lous, | 


Toſay—my wife is fair, feeds well, loves company, 
Is tree of ſpeech, fings, plays, and dances well ; 
Where virtue is, theſe are more virtuous : 

Nor 


9 But riches, finekſi,—] *Unbounded, endleſs, unnumbered 
treaſures, JOHNSON, 


' — as poor as winter,] Finely expreſſed : æuinter producing 
no fruits. WA BURTON. . 

Lo ſuch exſuffolate and blown ſurmiſes,] This odd and far- 
fetched word was made yet more uncouth in all the editions before 
Hanmer's, by being printed, exſuſlicate. The allufion is to a bub- 
ble. Do not think, ſays the Moor, that I ſhall change the noble 
deſigns that now employ my thoughts, to ſuſpicions which, like 
bubbles Boron into a wide extent, have _y an empty ſhew with- 
out ſolidity; or that, in conſequence of ſuch empty fears, I 
will cloſe with thy inference againſt the virtue of my wife. 
Jounson, 

3 — blown ſurmiſes, 

Matching your inference.) That is, — ſuch as you have men- 


_ tioned in deicribing the tormenis of jealouſy. The part of lago's 


ſpecch particularly alluded to is that where he ſays, 
But, Oh, what damned moments counts he o'er, 
Who doats, yet doubts ; ſuſpects, yet ſtrongly loves, 
| _ Monck Mason, 
4 Where virtue is, theſe are moſt wirtuorus :] An action in itſelf 


indifferent, grows virtuous by its end and application. JonNsov. 


I know not why the modern editors, in oppoſition to the firſt 

quarto and folio, read moſt inſtead of more. 
A paſſage in 4!”Ps Well that Ends Well, is perhaps the beſt com- 
ment og the ſentiment of Othello: * I have thoſe good hopes of 
T4 her 
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Nor from mine own weak merits will I draw 
The ſmalleſt fear, or doubt of her revolt; 
For ſhe had eyes, and choſe me: No, Iago ; 
F11 ſee, before I doubt; when I doubt, prove; 
And, on the proof, there 1s no more but this, — 
Away at once with love, or jealouſy. 
Iago. I am glad of this; for now I ſhall have 
reaſon 
To ſhew the love and duty that bear I you 
With franker ſpirit : therefore, as I am bound, 
Receive it from me: I ſpeak not yet of proof. 
Look to your wife; obſerve her well with Caſſio; 
Wear your eye—thus, not jealous nor ſecure : 
I would not have your free and noble nature, 
Out of ſelf-bounty, be abus'd ; look to't : 
I know *our country's diſpoſition well; 
In Venice they do let heaven ſee the pranks 
They dare not ſhew their huſbands ; their beſt con- 
ſcience | 
Is—not to leave undone, but keep unknown ”. 
Oth. Doſt thou ſay ſo ? 
Tago. She did deceive her father, marrying you; 
* And, when ſne ſeem'd to ſhake, and fear your looks, 
She lov'd them moſt. 
Oth, 


her, education promiſes : his diſpoſition ſhe inherits ; which makes 
fair gifts fairer.“ Gratior e pulchro veniens et corpore virtus. 
STEEVENS. 
Moft is the reading of the ſecond folio. Remarks. 
S Ont of ſelf-bounty be abus; —] Self-bounty, for inherent ge- 
neroſity. Wax BUR ro. 
Ss —our country diſpoſition — | 
In Venice] Here Iago ſeems to be a Venetian. 
IS Tonnsow. 
7 Is not to leave undone, but keep unknown.) Ihe folio. per- 
haps more clearly reads: WJ, 
Is not to leave*'t undone, but keep' unknown. 
| | | STEEVENS. 
8 And, when ſhe feem'd—] This and the following argument 
of Tago ought to be deeply impreſſed on every reader. Deceit 
and falſehood, whateyer conveniences they may for a time mo. 
| muy 


- 
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Obb. And fo ſhe did. 3 
Iago. Why, go to, then; 
She that, ſo young, could give out ſuch a ſeeming, 
To ſeel her father's eyes up, cloſe as oak, — 
He thought, 'twas witchcraft :—But I am much 
to blame; 
I humbly do beſeech you of your pardon, 
For too much loving you. 
0th. J am bound to thee for ever. 
lago. I ſee, this hath a little daſh'd your ſpirits. 
0th, Not a jot, not a jot. 
Jago. Truſt me, I fear it has. 
[ hope, you will conſider, what is ſpoke 
Comes from my love: — But, I do ſee, you are 
mov'd ;— 
am to pray you, not to ſtrain my ſpeech 
To groſſer iſſues, nor to larger reach, 
Than to ſuſpicion. 
0th. I will not. 
logo. Should you do ſo, my lord, 


miſe or produce, are, in the ſum of life, obſtacles to happineſs. 
Tho!e, who profit by the cheat, diſtruſt the deceiver, and the act, 
by which kindneſs was ſought, puts an end to confidence. 
The ſame objection may be made with a lower degree of ſtrength 

againſt the imprudent generoſity of diſproportionate marriages. 
When the firſt heat of paſſion is over, it is eaſily ſucceeded by ſuſ- 
picion, that the ſame violence of inclination, which cauſed one 
irregularity, may ſtimulate to another; and thoſe who have ſhewn, 
that their paſſions are too powerful for their prudence, will, with 
very flight appearances againſt them, be cenſured, as not very 
likely to reſtrain them by their virtue. Jon xso. 

* To ſcel her fathers eyes up, cloſe as oak, -] The oak is (Ibe- 
lieve) the molt clo/e-grained wood of general uſe in England. 
Cloſe as oak, means, cloſe as the grain of the oat, I ſee no cauſe 
tor alteration. 

To /eel is an expreſſion taken from. falconry, So, in Ben Jon- 
ſon's Catiline: | 

„ would have kept 
„% Both eyes and beak eld up, for ſix ſeſterces.“ 
OTEEVENS. 


o groffer iſſues,] Mies, for concluſions, WakBurToN. 
My 
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My ſpeech ſhould fall into ſuch vile ſucceſs 
As my thoughts aim not at. Caſſio's my worthy 
friend ; — 
My lord, I fee you are mov'd.— 
Oth. No, not much mov'd :— 
I do not think, but Deſdemona's honeft. 


Tago. Long live the ſo! and long live you to think 
fo ! 
Oth. And yet, how nature erring from itſelf, — 


lago. Ay, there's the point: As, =to be bold 
with you,— 

Not to affect many propoſed matches, 
Ot our own clime, complexion, and degree; 
Whereto, we ſee, in all things nature tends :; 
Foh ! one may ſmell, in ſuch, a * will moſt rank, 
Foul diſproportion, thoughts unnatural, 
But pardon me; I do not in poſition, 


1 My ſpeech would fall into ſuch vile ſucceſs, ] Szcceſ+, for ſue- 
ceſſion, i. e. concluſion ; not proſperous iſſue, War BUATO. 

I rather think there is a depravation, and would read: 

| My ſpeech will fall into ſuch wile exceſs. * © 
If ſucceſi be the right word, it ſeems to mean conſequence or event, 
as ſucceſſo is uſed in Italian. Jounsox.. 

I think fecce/7 may, in this inſtance, bear its common interpre- 
tation. What Iago means, ſeems to be this: Should you do 
ſo, my lord, my words would be attended by ſuch an infamous de- 
gree of ſucceſs, as my thoughts do not even aim at.“ Iago, who 
counterfeits the feelings of virtue, might have ſaid fall into ſuc- 
6, and wile ſucceſs, becaule he would appear to Othello, to wiſh 
that the enquiry into Deſdemona's guilt might prove fruitleſs and 
unſucceſsful. STEEVENS, 

The following paſſages will perhaps be conſidered as proofs of 
Dr. Johnſon's explanation, 

Palace of Pleaſure, bl. l. | 

«-Then the poor deſolate women, fearing leaſt their caſe 
would ſorte to ſome pitifull ſucceſſes”? y 
Promos and Caſſandra, 1578: 

© God forbyd all hys hope ſhould turne to ſuch ſucceſſe.” 
| K. 3 Hex DERSON. 

* —will o rank, ] Will, is for wilfulneſs. It is fo uſed by 
Aſeham. A rank will, is ſe/f-vill overgrown and exuberant, 

| JoHns0N, 


Diſtin&ly 
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Diſtin&ly ſpeak of her: though I may fear, 
Her will, recoiling to her better judgment, 
May fall to match you with her country forais, 
And (hapily) repent. 

Oth. Farewel, farewel : 
If more thou doſt perceive, let me know more; 
Set on thy wife to obſerve :- Leave me, Iago. 


lago. My lord, I take my leave. I Going, 
Oth. Why did 1 marry ?—This honeſt creature, 
doubtleſs, 


Sees and knows more, much more, than he unfolds. 

Iago. My lord, —I would, I might entreat your 
honour | | 

To ſcan this thing no further; leave it to time: 

And though it be fit that Caſſio have his place, 

(For, ſure, he fills it up with great ability) 

Yet, if you pleaſe to hold him off a while, 

3 You ſhall by that perceive him and his means: 

Note, if your lady“ ſtrain his entertainment 

With any ſtrong, or vehement importunity; 

Much will be ſeen in that. In the mean time, 

Let me be thought too buſy in my tears, 

(As worthy cauſe I have, to fear—I am) 

And hold her free, I do beſeech your honour, 
Oth. Fear not my government. 
Iago. J once more take my leave. [ Exit, 
Oth, This fellow's of exceeding honeſty, 

And knows all qualities, * with a learned ſpirit, 


3 You ſhall by that perceive him, and his means,] You ſhall diſ- 
cover whether he thinks his beſt means, his moſt powerful itere/, 
is by the ſolicitation of your lady. Joxynson, | 

4+ —frain his entertainment] Prefs hard his re-admiffion to his 
pay and office. Entertainment was the military term for admiſſion 
of ſoldiers. Jouxsox. 


Fear not my government.) Do not diſtruſt my ability to con · 
tain my paſſion. Jon xsox. 
0 —with a learned /pirit,] Learned, for experienced. 
 WaxnvurrTon, 
The conſtruction is, He knows with a learned ſpit all qualities 
of humap dealings. Jouxsox, | 
Of 


e 


Of human dealings : If I do prove her haggard, 
Though that her jeſſes were my dear heart-ſtrin 
5 I'd whiſtle her off, and let her down the wind, 


| | To 
7 — If do prove her haggard,] A Haggard hawk, is a wi 


hawk, a hawk unreclaimed, or irreclaimable. Joh xs . 

A haggard is a particular ſpecies of hawk, It is difficult to be 
reclaimed, but nct irreclaimable, 

From a paſſage in Vittoria Corombona, it appears that Haggard 
was a term of reproach ſometimes applied to a wanton : s this 
your perch, you haggard? fly to the ſtews.” 

Turberwile ſays, that “ the haggart falcons are the moſt excel. 
tent birds of all other falcons,” Latham gives to the haggart only 
the ſecond place in the walued file, In Holland's Leaguer, a co- 
medy, by Shakerly Marmyon, 1633, is the following illuſtradire 
paſſage : ur 
„ Before theſe courtiers lick their lips at her, 

& I'll truſt a wanton Haggard in the wind.“ 


855 


Again, 
4 For ſhe is tickliſh as any haggard, 
And quickly loſt,” 

Again, in T<vo Wiſe Men, and all the Reft Fools, 1619: © the ad- 
mirable conqueſt the faulconer maketh in a hawk's nature ; bring- 
ing the wild haggard having all the earth and ſeas to ſcour over un- 
controula ly, to attend and obey, &c.” Haggard, however, had a 
popular ſenſe, and was uſed for c by thoſe who thought not on 
the language of falconers. STEEVENS, | 

3 Though that her jeſſes were my dear heart-ftrings,] Veet are 
ſliort ſtraps of leather tied about the foot of a hawk, by which ſhe 
is held on the fiſt. HAN MEK. : 

In Heywood's comedy, called A Woman killed with Kindneſs, 
1617, a number of theſe terms relative to hawking occur to- 

ether: 
p „Nou ſhe hath ſeiz'd the fowl, and *gins to plume her; 
© Rebeck her not; rather ſtand ſtill and check her. 
% So: ſeize her gets, her es, and her bells.“ 
| OTEEVENS, 
v Pd whi/ile her off, and let her down the <vind ; 
Jo prey at fortune. —] The falconers always let fly the hawk 
againſt the wind ; if ſhe flies with the wind behind her, ſhe ſeldom 
returns. If therefore a hawk was for any reaſon to be diſmiſſed, 
ſhe was ct doxvn the wind, and from that time ſhifted for herſelt, 
and preyed at fortune, This was told me by the late Mr, Clark, 
; OH NSON\, 
PI whiſtle her 775 &c.] This paſſage may poſſbig receive il- 
luſtration from a ſimilar one in Burton's Anatomy of Melancholy, 
: | p- 2. 
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To prey at fortune. Haply, for I am black ; 
And have not thoſe ſoft parts of converſation 
That chamberers have: Or, for I am declin'd 
Into the vale of years ;—yet that's not much; — 
She's gone; I am abus'd; and my relief 

Muſt be—to loath her. O curſe of marriage, 
That we can call theſe delicate creatures ours, 
And not their appetites ! I had rather be a toad, 
And live upon the vapour of a dungeon, 

That keep a corner in the thing I love, 

For others' uſes, Vet, tis the plague of great ones; 
Prerogativ'd are they leſs than the baſe : 

'Tis deſtiny unſhunnable, like death; 

Even then this“ forked plague is fated to us, 


When 


p. 2. ſet 1, mem. 3. As a long-winged hawke, when he is 
« firſt <vhi/led off the f/f, mounts aloft, and for his pleaſure fetch- 
eth many a Circuit in the ayre, till ſoaring higher and higher, 
« till he comes to his full pitch, and in the end, when the game 
is ſprung, comes down amaine, and foupes upon a 1 
ERCY. 
Again, in The Spaniſh Gipſie, 165 3, by Middleton and Rowley: 
© — That young lannerd, | 
* Whom you have ſuch a mind to; if you can wh:/le her 
© To come to, make trial, play the young Valconer. 
A lannerd is a ſpecies of hawk. Again, in Beaumont and 
Fletcher's Bonduca : 
« — he that baſely 
% I/þi/tled his honour off to the avind, &c. STEEVENS. 
 Chamberers] i. e. men of intrigue, So, in the Counteſs of 
Pembroke's Antonius, 1590 : 
& FalPn from a ſouldier to a chamberer,” 
Again, in Chaucer's Romaunt of the Roſe, ver. 493; : 
„Only through youth the chamberere.” 
Thus, in the French poem: 
“ Par la jeuneſſe la chamberiere.“ SrREVExXSG. 
2 —forked plague—] In alluſion to a barbed or forked arrow 
which, once infixed, cannot be extracted. JornsoN, 
Or rather, the forked plague is the cuckold's horns, Percy. 
Dr. Johnſon's may be right. I meet with the ſame thought in 
Middleton's comedy of A Mad World my Maſters, 1608 : 
„While the broad arrow, with the forked head, 
© Miſſes his brows but narrowly,” | 


Again, 
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When we do quicken, Deſdemona comes“: 


Enter Deſdemona, and Amilia. 


If ſhe be falſe, O, then heaven mocks itſelf !— 
I'll not believe it. 
Deſ. How now, my dear Othello? 
Your dinner, and the generous iſlanders 4 
By you invited, do attend your preſence. 
Oth. I am to blame. 

De /. Why is your ſpeech ſo faint? are you not well? 
Oh. I have a pain upon my forehead here. 
Deſ. Why, that's with watching; twill away again: 

Let me but bind it hard, within this hour 
It will be well. 
Oth. 5 Your napkin is too little; | 
[ She drops her hatidkerchief, 
Let it alone. Come, I'll go in with you. 
Deſ. J am very ſorry that you are not well. 
2 Deſd. and Otb. 


mil. J am glad, I have found this napkin ; 
This was her firſt remembrance from the Moor : 


Again, in Xing Lear: 
« —though the fort invade 
& The tegion of my heart. | 
Mr. Malone ſupports the explanation of Dr, Percy, by the fol- 
lowing paſſage in Machin's Dumb Knight, 1633: 
„ Women, why were you made for man's affliction ? 
& You devils, ſhap'd like angels, through whoſe deeds 
4 Our forked ſbames are made molt viſible.” | 
Again, from Tarlton's Newes out of Purgatorie : ** —dub the old 
Squire Knight of the forked order.” 8 | 
3 De/demona comes :] Thus the quartos. The folio reads: 
L 00k where ſhe comes, STEEVENS. | | 
4 —the generous anders] Are the iſlanders of rank, diſtinction. 
So, in Meaſure for Meaſure * | 
* The generous and graveſt citizens 
« Have hent the gates. | 
Generous has here the power of generous, Lat. This explana- 
tion, however, may be too particular. STEEVENS., 
5 Your napkin, &c.] See vol, iii. p. 384 OSTEEVENS. 
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My wayward huſband hath a hundred times 

Woo'd me to ſteal it; but ſhe ſo loves the token, 
(For he conjur'd her, ſhe ſhould ever keep it) 
That ſhe reſerves it ever more about her, 

To kiſs, and talk to. I'll have the work ta'en outs, 
And give it lago: 

What he'll do with it, heaven knows, not 1 

I nothing, but to pleaſe his fantaſy. 


Enter lago. 


Jago. How now ! what do you here alone? 

Amil. Do not you chide ; I have a thing for you. 

Togo. You have a thing for me ?—it is a common 

thing. | 

mil. Ha! - 

lan. To have a fooliſh wife. 

Aimil. O, is that all? What will you give me now 
For that ſame handkerchief ? 

Iago. What handkerchict ? 


6 7% have the work ta'en out.] That is, copied. Her firſt 


thoughts are, to have a copy made of it for her huſband, and re- 
tore the original to Deſdemona. But the ſudden coming in of 
lago, in a ſurly humour, makes her alter her reſolution, to pleaſe 
him. The ſame phraſe afterwards occurs between Catho and 
Bianca, BLACKSTONE. 1 

— Pl have the awork ta'en out, 

And give it to Tago.) Fhis ſcheme of getting the work of this 
ralued handkerchief copied, and reſtoring the original ro Deſde- 
mona, was, I ſuppoſe, introduced by the poet to render Æmilia 
leſs unamiable. | 

Itis remarkable, that when ſhe perceives Othello's fury on the 
lo's of this token, though ſhe is repreſented as affectionate to her 
miſtreſs, ſhe never attempts to relieve her from her diſtreſs ; 
which ſhe might eafily have done, by demanding the handker- 
chief from her huſband, or divulging the ſtory, if he retuſed to 
ieltore it, —But this would not have el the plot. | 

: MaLoNE. 


ZI 
guarto, 1622, reads: 


I nothing 4% 6at for his fantaſy, SrEEVEXS. 


Emil. 


I nothing, but to pleafe his fantaſy.) Thus the folio. The 
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Ex6: ] ‚ ‚ r 


Amil. What handkerchief ? 

Why, that the Moor firſt gave to Deſdemona ; 
That which ſo often you did bid me ſteal. 

Iago. Haſt ſtolen it from her? 

Emil. No; but ſhe let it drop by negligence; 
And, 3 to the advantage, I, being here, took it up, 
Look, here it is. ORE 

Jago. A good wench; give it me. 

Emil. What will you do with it, that you have 

been ſo earneſt 
To have me filch it ? 

Jago. Why, what is that to you? [ Snarching i.. 

Amil. If it be not for ſome purpoſe of import, 
Give it me again: Poor lady ! ſhe'll run mad, 
When ſhe ſhall lack it. 

Tago. 9 Be not acknown on't ; I have uſe for it. 
Go, leave me. ES Exit. Ænil. 
I will in Caſſio's lodging loſe this napkin, 

And let him-find it : Trifles, light as air, 

Are, to the jealous, confirmations ſtrong 

As proofs of holy writ. This may do ſomething. 

The Moor already changes with my poiſon :— 

Dangerous conceits are, in their natures, poiſons, - 
Which, at the firſt, are ſcarce found to diſtaſte; 


8 =— to the advantage, &c.] I being opportunely here, took it 
up. Jonnson.' 
9 Be not you known on't] The folio reads, — 
Be not ac/norvnre on't. | 
Perhaps (ſays Mr. Malone) achnown was a participial adjective 
from the verb to acinowledge,—Do not actnoruledge any thing of 
this matter. STEEVENS. N 
The reading of the old copy is fully confirmed by the following 
paſſage in Cornelia, a tragedy, by Thomas Kyd, 1594 : 
& Our friend's misfortuncs doth encreaſe our on. 
& Cic. But ours of others will not be ac{noron.” 
a MarLone. 
i Again, in The Life of Ariofto, ſubjoined to Sir John Harring- _ 
il ton's tranſlation of Orlando, p. 418, edit. 1607 : ** Some lay, 
he was married to her privilie, but durſt nat be — of it. 
ORSON, 


| ? 5 — ; But, 
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But, with a little act upon the blood, 
Burn like the mines of. farbene did ſay, ſo 1 


Euter Othello, 


Look; where he comes ! Not Poppy, nor wandte. 
wn 


1 1 did ſay ſò.] This is 4 moſt vnmenntng ſentence; in the 
mouth of ſuch a ſpe ker, and at ſuch a time. If we can ſuppoſe 
this part of this play to have been taken down by the ear; and fo 
handed to the firſt editors, a ſimilarity of ſounds might perhaps 
lead to a diſcovery of che true text. Tago has juſt got the fatal 
handkerchief, and is commenting upon it in his hand : 

In Calio's lodging will I loſe 2% napkin; 
——7T his-may do ſomething. 80 
But ſeeing Othello coming, he ſtops thort, and haſtily proceeds to 
conceal it. Poſſibly then this may be the reading: | 
—— Hide it Ie . | 
Look where he comes FR N 

So, ſo, is no uncommon interjection with Sbakſpeare; when 
2 man is ſurprized in an action Which he wiſhes - to conceal. 
Othello uſes it in this play, hen interrupted by Emilia in the 
horrid act of killing Deſdemona. Buackstons, 

——1 did fay fo :——} As this paſſage i 1$ ſuppoſed ta be ob- 
ſcure, I ſhall attempt an explanation of it. 

lago firſt ruminates on the qualities of the paſſion which he is 
labouring to excite z and then proceeds to comment on its ef- 
fects. Fealoiſy (a 5 s he) <vith the Smalleſt operation on the blood, 
flames , with all the violence of ſulphur, &e. 

— I did ſay ſo f 

Lock where he comes! 
i, e. I knew that the leaſt touch of ſuch a paſſion would not per- 
mit the Moor to enjoy a moment of repoſe :—l have juſt ſaid, that 
jealouſy is a reſtleſs commotion of the mind; and look where 


Othello approaches, . to confirm the propriety and Jules of my 


bbſervations STEEVENSs 

As Mr. Steevens has by his interpretation elicited forts meanin 
(though I ſtill think an obſcure one) out of this difficult hemiſtic,f 
readily retract my amendment: being of epinion that ſuch bold 
and licentious conjefures can never be warranted unleſs where 
the ſenſe is quite deſperate» BLacksTONE. 

, nor mandra Sue! The mandragoras or mandrake has 
a ſoporifie T and the ancients uſed it when they wanted 
an opiate of the moſt powerful kind, See vol. viii. p. 162. 

+ STEEVENT. 
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Nor all the drowſy ſyrups of the world, 
Shall ever med cine thee to that ſweet ſleep 
Which thou ow'dſt yeſterday. ö 
- Oth. Ha! ha! falſe tome? to me? 
| Jago, Why, how now, general? no more of that, 
Oth. Avaunt ! be gone ! thou haſt ſet me on the 
rack . | 
I ſwear, *tis better to be much abus'd, 
Than but to know't a little, 
Iago. How now, my lord? 


Oh, What ſenſe had I of her ſtolen hours of luſt +3 
| I faw 


3 Shall ever medicine thee to that fevect ſleepy 
Which thou hadſt yeſterday.) The old quarto reads, 
Which thou owedit yeſterday. | 3 
And this is right, and of much greater force than the common 
reading : not to ſleep, being finely called defrauding the day of 
a debt of nature, WARBURTON, | | 

To owe is, in our author, oftener to poſſe/3, than to be indebted, 
and ſuch was its meaning here; but as that ſenſe was growing leſs 
uſual, it was changed unneceſſarily by the editors to Hai; to the 
fame meaning, more intelligibly expreſſed. Joanson, - 

+ What ſenſe had J, &c,) A fimilar paſſage to this and what ſol- 
lows it, is found in an «xpzbliſbed tragi-comedy by Thomas Mid- 
dleton, called HE WiTen. . 4 

« I feele no eaſe, the burthen's not yet offt 

„So long as the abuſe ſticks in my knowledge. 

« Ob, *tis a paine of hell to know one's ſhame ! 

«© Had it byn hid and don, it had ben don happy, 
„ For he that's ignorant lives long and merry.“ 
Again: 1644 
« Had'ſt thou byn ſecret, then had I byn happy⸗ 
And had a hope (like man) of joies to come. 
« Now here 1 ſtand a ſtay ne to my creation, 

« And, which is heavier than all torments to me, 
« The underſtanding of this baſe adultery, &c.“ 
This is utter'd by a jealous huſband who ſuppoſes himſelf to have 
juſt defiroy'd his wife. | £5 

Again, {ago ſays: 245 | 

Dangerous conceits, &c, _ 
—— with a little act upon the blood 

urn like the mines of ſulphur. 

Thus Scballian, in Middleton's play — | : 

When a ſuſpect doth catch once, it burnes meg, 

3 ' f lc 


ſcene 
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I ſaw it not, thought it not, it harm'd not me; 

I flept-the next night well 5, was free and merry; 

I found not Caſſio's kiſſes on her lis? 

He that 1s robb'd not, wanting what is ſtolen, 

Let him not know it, and he's not robb'd at all. 
Ingo. I am ſorry to hear this. N 
Oth. J had been happy, if the general camp, 

Pioneers and all, had taſted her ſweet body, 

So I had nothing known : O now, for ever, 

Farewel the tranquil mind! farewel content! 

6 Farewel the plumed troop, and the big wars, 


A ſcene between Franci/ca and her brother A'0nio, when ſhe 
firſt excires his jealouſy, has likewiſe ſeveral circumſtances in 
common with the dialogue which paſſes between Jago and Othello 
on the ſame ſubject. | y 

This piece contains alſo a paſſige very ſtrongly reſembling 
another in Hamlet, who ſays: I am but mad north-north-welt : 
when the wind 1s ſoutherly, I know a hawk from a hand- 
ew.“ Thus, 4Imachildes ; — ** There is ſome difference betwixr 
my joviall condition and the lunary-ftate of madnes. I am not 

uight out of my witts : I know a bawd from an aqua-vitz ſhop, a 
fruwgel from wild fire, and a beadle from brimſtone.”” - 

For a further account of this MS. play, ſee a note on Mr. Ma- 
lone's Attempt to aſcertain the order in which the pieces of Shakſpeare 
were written :>Article, Macbeth. STEEvEns. 

I. ſlept the next night well, was free and merry;] Thus the 
quaitos, The folio reads: | | 

I ſlept the next night well, fed cell; was free and merry. 
LE A oe EPA \ STEEVENSs 


6 Farewel the plumed troop, and the big wars, 
Farewel the neighing feed, &c. ]. In a very ancient drama en- 
titled Common Conditions, printed about 1576, Sedmond, who 
has loſt his fiſter in a wood, thus expreſſes his grief: mY 
But farewell now, my courlers brave, attrapped to the 
round, "Y ; | 
ow Farewelt ! adue all pleaſures eke, with comely hauke 
and hounde ! | | | 
„ Farewell ye nobles all, farewell eche marſial knight, 
« Farewell ye famous ladies all, in whom I did delight! 
« Adye my natire ſoile, adue Arbaccus kyng, 5 
„ Adue eche wight, and marſial knight, adue eche living 
TIE thyng !”? | 
One is almoſt . to think that Shakſpeare had read this old 
play. MaALONE, x | 


Uuz That 


66 © TH. EL o, 

That make ambition virtue! O, farewel! 

7 Farewe? the neighing ſteed and the ſhrill trump, 
The 


7 Farewel the nelghing Reedy and the fbrill trump, E | 
T he fpirit-flirring drum, the'EAR-PLER@ING e,] Dr. War. 
burton has offered /ear-/per/ing, for rar · diſperſiag. But ear-pierce 
ing is an epithet ſo eminently adapted to the þ/e, and fo diltinet 
from the ſhviilneſs of the trumpet, that it certainly ought not to 
be changed. Dr. Warburton has been cenſured for this propoſed 
emendation with more noiſe than honeſty, for he did not himſelk 
put it in the text, Jotinson, e 
The ſpirit-flirring drum, th' ear piercing. fe,] In mentioning t'e 
fie joined with the drum, Shakipeare as uſual, paints from the 
lite; thoſe inſtruments accompanying each other being uſed in 
his ages by the Engliſh ſoldiery. The fite, however, as a martial 
inſtrument, was afterwards entirely diſcontinued among our troops 
for many years, but at length revi ed in the war before the laſt. It 
is commonly ſuppoſed that our ſoldiers borrowed it from the High- 
landers in the laſt rebellion ; but I do not know that the Ae is pe- 
culiar to the Scotch, or even uſed at all by them. It was fi ſtuſed 
within the memory of man among our troops by the Britiſh guards, 
by order of the duke of Cumberland, when they were encamped 
at Maeſtricht, in the year 1747, and thence ſoon adopted into o- 
ther Engliſh regiments of intantry. They took it from the Allies 
with whom they ſerved, This inſtrument, accompanying the 
drum, is of conliderable antiquity in the European artaies, par- 
ticularly the German In a curious picture in the Aſhmolear 
Muſeum at Oxford, painted 1525, repreſenting the ſiege of Pavia 
by the French king where the emperor was taken priſoner, we ſce 
fijes and drums, In an old Engliſh treatiſe written by William 
Garrard before 1587, and publithed by one captain Hichcock in 
1591, intitled The 4rt of Warre, there are ſeveral wood cuts of 
muitary, evolutions, in which theſe inflruments are both intro- 
duced. Im Rymer's Feedera, in a diaxy of king Henry's fiege of 
Bulloigne 1544, mention is made of the drommes and wiffeurs 
marching at the head of the king's army. Tom. xv. p. 53. 
The drum and ie were alio much uſed at ancient feſtivals, 
fhews and procethons, Gerard Leigh, in his Accidence of Armorie, 
printed in +570, deſcribing a Chriſtmas magnificently oelebrated 
at the Inner Temple, ſays, „We entered the prince his hall, 
„where anon, we heard the noyſe of drum and fife,” p. 119- 
At a ſtately maſque on Shrove-Sunday, 1510, in which Henry 
VIII. was an actor, Holinſhed mentions the entry “ of a drum 
„ and Ve appurelled in white damaſke and grene bonnettes.“ 
Chron. iii. 895, col, 2. There are many more inſtances in Ho- 
Unhed, and Stowe's Survey of Londou. e 
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The ſpirit-ſtirring drum, the ear- piercing fife, 
The royal banner; and all quality, | 
Pride, pomp, and circumſtance of glorious war *! 
And O you mortal engines, 9 whoſe rude throats 
The immortal Jove's dread clamours counterfeit, 
Farewel ! Othello's occupation's gone! | 

lago. Is it poſſible ?—My lord, — 

Oh. Villain, be ſure thou prove my love a whore; 


From the old French word ear, above-cited, came the Eu- 
oliſh word wvhifler, which anciently was uſed in its proper Iiteral 
ſenſe. Strype, ſpeaking of a grand tilting before the court in 
queen Mary's reign, 1564, ſays, from an old journal, that king 
Philip and the challengers entered the liſts, preceded by ++ their 
% chers, their footmen, and their armourers.“ Eccleſ. Me- 
mor. iii. p. 211. This explains the uſe of the word in Shak» 
ſpeare, where it is alſo literally applied, Hen. V. act iv. ſc. ult. 

* —— behold the Bririfl beach | 

„% Pales in the flood with men, with wives and boys, 

© Whoſe ſhouts and claps out-yoice the deep-mouth'd ſea, 
„% Which like a mighty whiffler fore the king, 

„ Seems to prepare his way.“ 

By degrees, the word auer hence acquired the metaphorical 
meaning, which it at preſent obtains in common ſpeech, and be- 
came an appellation of contempt. ier, a light trivial charac- 
ter, a fellow hired to pipe at proceſſions, WaRrToON. 

In the old dramatic piece, intitled Vine, Beer, Ale, and Tobacco, 
zd edit. 1030. Tobacco ſays to Beer: % 

10 it will become your duty to obey me.“ 
To which Mine replies: 
© You ouxJovereign { a mere avbifller /*? 
Again, in Ram-alley, or Merry Tricks, 1611 ; 
| 66 he was known ; 
© But only for a ſwaggering aer.“ STEEvens, 

Pride, pomp, and circum/tance of glorious car ] Six William 
D' Avenant does not appear to have been ſcrupulous of adopting 
almoſt Shakſpeare's own words. So, in Albowine, 1629; 

„Then glorious war, and all proud circum/lance 
« That gives a ſoldier ngiſe, for euermore farewell,” 
| STEEVENS, 

9 ——Wwhoſe rude throats] So Milton, + H. L. b. 6, 

&* From thoſe deep-throated engines, &c, 

The quarto, 1622, reads whole wide throats. 
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Be ſure of it; give me the ocular proof; 
, [ Catching hold on him, 
Or, by the worth of mine eternal ſoul ', 5 
Thou hadſt been better have been born a dog, 
Than anſwer my wak'd wrath, | 
lago. Is it come to this? 

0th. Make me to ſee it; or (or at leaſt) ſo prove it, 
That the probation bear no hinge, nor loop, 
To hang a doubt on: or, woe upon thy lite ! 

Jago. My noble lord —- 

Oh, It thou doſt ſlander her, and torture me, 
Never pray more: * abandon all remorſe ; N 
On horror's head horrors accumulate; 

Do deeds to make heaven weep *, all earth amaz'd 
For nothing canſt thou to damnation add, | 
(Greater than that. 

lagd. O grace! O heaven defend me! 

Here you a man? have you a ſoul, or ſenſe?— 
God be wi' you; take mine office. O wretched fool, 
That liv'ſt to make thine honeſty a vice 

O monſtraus world ! Take note, take note, O world, 
To be direct and honeſt, is not ſafe.— 

I thank you for this profit; and, from hence, 

P11 love no friends, fith love breeds ſuch offence, 

Orb. Nay, ſtay: =Thou ſhould'ſt be honeſt. 


1 —mine eternal ſoul,] Perbaps the quarto, 1622, more forci- 
bly reads : N C 
„ aus eternal ſoul. | 
Shakſpeare might have deſigned an oppoſition between man and 
dog. STIEEVENS. | | = 
* —ahandon all remorſe ;} I believe, remorſe in this inſtance, 
as in many others, fignifies p:zy, STEEVENS. 
Do died to make heaven weep,] So, in Meaſure for Meaſure : 
Plays ſuch fantaſtick tricks before high heaven 
* As mate the angels weep, STEEVENS. 
4 That liv'ſt] Thus the quarto. The folio—that l 
| 185 SrEEVNEXs. 
5 —fith—] The word anciently uſed inſtead of fxce ; and fo 


the quartos read, STEEVENS, 


 Jare. 


— 2 
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Iago. I ſhould be wiſe, for honeſty's a fool, 
And loſes that it works for. 
Oth, © By the world, 
I think my wife be honeſt, and think ſhe is not; 
I think that thou art juſt, and think thou art not; 
I'll have ſome proof: Her name that was as freſh 
As Dian's viſage, is now begrim'd and black 
As mine own face. If there be cords, ar knives, 
Poiſon, or fire, or ſuffocating ſtreams, 
In not endure it.— Would, I were ſatisfied | 
Lago. ] ſee, fir, you are eaten up with paſſion ; 
do repent me, that I put it to you, 
You would be fatisfied ? 
Oth. Would? nay, I will, 
Jago. And may; But, how? how ſatisfied, my 
lord ? 
Wauld you, the ſuperviſor, groſely gape on? 
Behold her tupp'd “? 
Oh. Death and damnation! O! 
lago, It were a tedious difficulty, I think, 
To bring em to that proſpe& : Damn them then, 
It ever mortal eyes do ſee them bolſter, 
More than their own ! What then ? haw then ? 
What ſhall I ſay? Where's ſatis faction? 
It is impoſſible, you ſhould ſee this, 
s Were they as prime as goats, as hot as monkeys, 
As ſalt as wolves in pride, and fools as groſs 
As ignorance made drunk. But yet, I ſay, 


* 


6 By the world. &e.] This ſpeech is not in the firſt nt 
OPEs 
7 Behold her tupp'd J A ram in Sraffordſhire and ſome other 
counties is culled a tp. So, in the firſt act: 
an old black ram 
Is tupping your white ewe. STEevE NS, 
* Were they as prime as goats, —] Prime is frombt, from the 
Celtic or Britiſh prim. HAxuzR. 
So, in the Voav-hreater, or the Faire Maid of Clifton, 1535 : 
More | Akin than goats or monkies 1 in their prides.“ 
OTEEVENSs 
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If imputation, and ſtrong circuſlaboesgy— 

Which lead directly to the door of truth. 

WAHI give you ſatisfaction, you might have i it, 
0th. Give me a living reaſon that ſhe's diſloyal. 
Iago. J do not like the office: 

But, ſith I am enter'd in this cauſe ſo far, — 

Prick'd to it by fooliſh honeſty, and love,— 

Iwill go on. I lay with Cafho lately; _ 

And, being troubled with a raging tooth, 

I could not ſleep. 

There are a kind of men ſo looſe of ſoul, 

That in their ſleeps will mutter their affairs; ; 

One of this kind is Caſſio: 

In fleep I heard him ſay, —Szveet Deſdemona, 

Let us be wary, let us hide our loves ! 

And then, fir, would he gripe, and wring my hand; 

Cry,—O ſweet creature / and then Kiſs me hard; 

A if he pluck” d up kiſſes by the roots, 

That grew upon my lips: and lay his leg 

Over my thigh, and ſigh, and kiſs; and then 

Cry, —Curſed fate! that gave thee to the Moor ! 

Otb. O monſtrous ! monſtrous ! 
Jago. Nay, this was but his dream. 
Oth, But this! denoted a foregone anale ion; 
Tis a ſhrewd doubt, though it be but a dream, 
Jago. And this may help to thicken other proaſs, 
That do demonſtrate thinly. 


9 Give me a living reaſon—] Living, for ſpeaking, 1 mani- 
felt, WARBURTON. | 

The reading of the folio is ſmoother 

Give me a living reaſon ſhe's diſloyal. Matrox. 

I a foregone concluſion :] Conclufion, for fact. 

: WARBURTON. 

4 Othel 'Tis a 1 doubt, &c.] The old quarto gives this 

line, with the two following, to Iago; and rightly. 
WARBURTON, 


I think it more naturally ſpoken by Othello, who, by dwelling 


fo long _ the proof, ee lago to enforce it, 
— ak: 5 Jouxsox. i 


5 


e 


Tn MOOR of VENICE. 


Oth, Pl tear her all to pieces. 0 
Lago. NT. but be wiſe : yet we ſee nothing 
one ; | : 

She may be honeſt yet, Tell me but this, — 

Have you not ſometimes ſeen a handkerchief, 
Spotted with ſtrawberries, in your wife's hand? 
Oh. I gave her ſuch a one; 'twas my firſt gift. 

Iago. I know not that: but ſuch a handkerchief, 
(Iam ſure it was your wite's) did I to-day 
See Caſſio wipe his beard with. 
Oth. If it be that, — | 
Iugo. If it be that, or any, if *twas hers, 
It ſpeaks againſt her, with the other proofs. 
O:h. O that the ſlave had forty thouſands lives; 
One is too poor, too weak for my revenge! 
+ Now do I ſee 'tis true. Look here, Tago ; 
All my fond love thus do 1 blow to heaven: 
"Tis gONe,— 
Ariſe, black vengeance, from thy 5 hollow cell ! 
Yield 


——— 4 


1 —— get wwe ſee nothing done; ] This is an oblique and ſecret 
mock at Othello's ſaying, Give me the ocular proof. | 
 WarBURTON. 
4 Now do I ſee tis trae, — ] The old quarto reads, 
Nou do I fee tis time. 


And this is Shakſpeare's, and has in it much more force and ſo- | 


lemnity, and preparation for what follows: as alluding to what 
he had ſaid before: 5 3 
Ne, Jago ! 
PII ſee before I doubt, when I doubt, prove ; 
And, on the proof, there is no more but this, 
Away at once with love or jealouſy. 
This time was now. come. WarBu®? TAN, 
Hollis hell!] This is a poor unmeaning epithet, The 
old quarto reads, | | 
| Ariſe black vengeance, from thy hollow cell ! 
Which the editors not knowing what to make of, altered it as a- 
bove. It ſhould be read thus: ant 
| Ariſe, black vengeance, from the unhallow'd cell ! 
Meaning the infernal regions, WAxBURTON, | 
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Yield up, O love, thy crown, and s hearted throne, 
Totyrannous hate ! 7 ſwell, boſom, with thy fraught, 


For, 'tis of aſpicks' tongues ! ; 


Iago. Pray, be content. 
Oth. O, blood, Iago, blood! 
ago. Patience, I fay ; your mind, perhaps, may 
change. 
Oth. Never, Iago : [ * Like to the Pontic fea, 
Whole icy current and compulſive courſe 
Ne'er 


The hollow hell is the reading of the folio. I do not perceive 
that the epithet Hollosu is at all unmeaning, when applied to hell, 


as it gives the idea of what Milton calls, 


06 the yoid profound 
« Of uneſſential night.” * 

The very ſame phraſe indeed occurs in Jaſper Heywood's tranſ- 
lation of Seneca's Thye/tes 1560, Where molt prodigious ugly 
things the hotloxw hell doth ride.” STEEVENS. 172 | 
Again, in Milton's Paradi/e Loft b. i. ver, 314: 

„He call'd ſo loud that all the hollow deep 
«« Of Zell reſounded.” H. T. W. 

6 hearted throne, ] Hearted throne, is the heart on which 
thou waſt exthroned, Jonnsop. | 

lago uſes the ſame word, though with a meaning ſomewhat 
different ; 

— My cauſe is hearted. STEEVYENS. 

A paſſage in Twelfth Night fully ſupports the reading of the 
text, and Dr. Johnſon's explanation ot it: oy 

E It gives a very echo to the /cat 

„% Where Lowe is thron d.. MALONE. 

7 — fevell, boſom, &c.] 1. e. ſevell, becauſe the fraught is of 
poiſon, WARBURTON. | | | 

8 Lide to the Pontic ſea, &c.] This fimile is omitted in the 
firſt edition : I think it ſhould be ſo, as ag unnatural excurhon 
in this place, Pore. ; 

ile the Pontic ſea.] Every reader will, I durſt ſay, abide 
by Mr. Pope's cenſure on this paſſage, When Shakſpeare grew 
acquainted with ſuch particulars of knowledge, he made a diſplay 


.of them as ſoon as opportunity offered. He found this in the 


Second Book and 97th Chapter of Pliny's Nat. Hi. as tranſlat- 
ed by Philemon Holland, 1601 : „And the fea Pontus evermore 
floweth and runneth out into Propontis, but the fea never retu- 


Mr, 


ch backe againe within Pontus.“ 
1 $I . 8 
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| Neer feels retiring ebb, but keeps due on 


To the Propontic, and the Helleipont z 

Even ſo my bloody thoughts, with violent pace, 
Shall ne'er look back, ne er ebb to humble love, 
Till that a capable? and wide revenge 

Swallow them up. Now, by yond' marble heaven, ] 


In the due reverence of a ſacred vow [ He kneels. 
I here engage my words. | | 
lago. Do not riſe yet. [ Iago kneels, 


Witneſs, you ever-burning lights above! 

You elements that clip us round about ! 

Witneſs, that here Iago doth give up 

The execution of his wit, hands, heart, 

To wrong'd Othello's ſervice ! 3 let him command, 
And 


Mr. Edwards, in his Mſſ. notes, conceives this fimile to allude 
to Sir Philip Sidney's device, whoſe impreſs, Camden, in his 
| Remains, ſays, was the Caſpian ſea, with this motto, SIN 
REFLUXU. STEEvBNs. f 
9 —a capable and wide revenge 
Capable] Ample ; capacious. So, in As You Like It: 

The cicatrice and capable impreſſure.“ Fog 

So, in Pierce Pennileſs his Supplication to the Devil, by Naſhe, 
1595 : „Then belike, quoth 1, you make this word, Dzmon, a 
capable name, of gods, of men, and of devils.” 

t may however mean jxdigious. In Hamlet the word is often 
uſed in the ſgnſe of intelligent. What Othello ſays 1n another 
place ſeems to favour this latter interpretation: 

Good; good ;—the juſtice of it pleaſes me. 
8 MarLove. 

Dy yond marble heaven, ] In Soliman and Perſeda, 1599, I 
find the ſame expreſſion ; _ 

«© Now by the marble face of the welkin,“ &c. 
STEEVENS» 
So, in Marſton's Antonio and Melida, 1602 : | 

«© And pleas'd the marble heavens.” MaLone., 
* The execution -] The firſt quarto reads ccellency. 
| | | OTEEVENS,s 
let him command, | | 
And to obey, ſhall bg in me remorſe, 


What bloody bufineſs ever.) Thus all the old copies, to ma- 
nifeſt depravation of the poet's ſenſe. Mr. Pope has attempted an 
emendation, but with his old luck and dexterity 3 

. | Y Not 


a” 


s OTHER 4+541Q,. . 


And to obey ſhall be in me remorſe, - 
What 


Not to obey, ſhall be in me remorſe, &c. 
I read, with the change only of a ſingle letter: 
Nor, to obey, ſhall be in me remorſe, &. 
i. e. Let your commands be ever ſo bloody, remorſe and compaſſion 
ſhall not reſtrain me from obeying them. IHEOBALD 

At him command, 

And ta obey, ſhall be in me remorſe, 

I,hat bloody bufineſs ever.J I hus the old copies read, but 
evidently wrong. Some editions read, Not to obey ; on which the 
editor Mr. Theobald rakes occation to alter it to, Nor to obey ; and 
thought he had much mended matters. But he miſtook the ſound 
end of the line for the corrupt; and fo by his emendation, the 
deep deligning Jago is fooliſhly made to throw off his maſk, when 
he had molt occaſion for it; and without avy provocation, ſtand 
before his captain a villain contefled ; at a time, when, for the 
carrying on his plot, he ſhould make the leaſt ſhow of it. For thus 
Mr. Theobald forces him to ſay, I. hall have no remorſe to obey 
our commands how bloody ſormer the bu/neſs be. But this is not 
Shakſpeare's way of preſerving the unity of character. lago, till 
now, pretended to be one, who, though in the trade of war he had 
ſlain men, yet held it the very ituff ot the conſcience to do no con- 
trived murder; when, of a ſudden, without cauſe or occaſion, he 
owns himſelf a ruffian without rezor/e, Shakſpeare wrote and 
pointed the paſſage thus: 

—— Let him command, 

And to obey /oall be in mes REMORD 

What bloody bujineſs ever. 
7. e. however the bulineſs he ſets me upon may ſhock my honour 
and humanity, yet 1 promiſe to go through with it, and obey 
without reſerve. Here Iago ſpeaks in character, while the ſenie 
and grammar are made better by it. 

So Skelton : 

& And if /o him fortune to <vrite and plaine, 

% As ſometimes he mit vices remarde." 

And again ; | 
, „Squire, knight, and lord, 

&« hug the churche remorde.“ WAR BUS TON. 

Of theſe two emendations, I believe, Theobald's will have the 
greater number of ſuffrages ; it has at leaſt mine. The objection 
againſt the propriety of the declaration in Iago, is a cavil ; he does 
not ſay that he has no principle of remofſe, but that it ſhall not q 
perate againſt Othello's commands. To abey ſhall be in me, tor J 
vill obey you, is a mode of expreſſion not worth the pains here 


taken to introduce it; and the ward remorgde has pot in the quo- 
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What bloody work ſoever “. tak 
| 'Oth, 


tation the meaning of col, or make reliant, but of reprove, 
or ceiſure; nor do I know that it is uſed by any of the contem- 
oraries of Shakſpeare. ; 

[ will offer an interpretation, which, if it be received, will make 
alteration unnecetlary, but it is very harſh and violent. Tago 
devotes himſelf to wronged Othello, and ſays, Let him command 
:vhatever bloody bufineſ5, and in me it ſhall be an act, not of cruelty, 
but of tenderneſs, to obey bim; not or malice to others; but of feu- 
gerne for him. If this ſenſe be thought too violent, I ſee no- 
thing better than to follow Pope's reading, as it is improved by 
Theobald. loa N SON | | 
Let him command, 

And to obey ſhall be in me remorſe, 

What bloody <vork foever.} Mr. Upton, in his Critic. Ob- 
ſer. p- 200, propoſes to read: | | 

And to obey ſhall be in me no remorſe. 

This reading the author of The Rewiſal approves ;z and Mr, 
Edwards ſeems to aequieſee in that of Theobald. 6. | 

The different emendations of different commentators are laid be- 
fore the publie for its determination on theirmerits; and I believe 
the preſent one, who is to throw in his conjecture with the reſt, 
may ſay at laſt with Deiphobus, 
explebo numerum, reddarque tenebYiss. | 

Iago offers, in the moſt ſolemn manner, to riſque himſelf for 
the ſcrvice of Othello. Let him command, fays he, whatever 
bloody buſineſs, and the remor/e that follows the perpetration of 
uch a deed ſhall be entirely my own. It ſhall be remorſe in me, in 
me alone, | not only undertake to execute the bloody part of the 
buſineſs, bot Hikewiſe to take upon myſelf the Horrors of remorſe 
inſeparuble from the action. Iago makes uſe of this fpeciousargn- 
mert, the better to prevail on Othello to entruſt the murder to 
his hands, ; | N 

After all, I believe Dr. Jobnſon's interpretation to be the beſt ; 
and can only claim the merit of ſupporting his ſenſe of the word 
remorſe, 1. e. fity, by the following inſtances. 

*. Lord Surrey's Trauſlation of the 4th A neid, Dido ſays to her 

er? - , 


« Siſter I erave thou have remorſe of me.” 


A 1 
| 
- "XK... 
—ę— . —ũ— - 
| tn eee 


+ What bloedy <vork ſoever.] So the quartos. The folio ; 
What bloody bwufineſs ver. STEEVENS, r 
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Oth. I greet thy love, „1201. 
Not with vain thanks, but with acceptance boun- 
teous, | 
And will upon the inſtant put thee to't : 
Within theſe three days let me hear thee ſay, 
That Caſſio's not alive. 
Jago, My friend is dead; 'tis done, at your requeſt: 
But let her live. a 


Again, in King Edward III, 1599, that Prince ſpeaking tothe 
citizens of Calais : 
| % But for yourſelves, look you for no remorſe.” 
Again, in Sir Clyomon Knight of the Golden Shield, 1599: 
„ Who taketh no remorſe of womankind,” 
Again, in Sir John Olidcafile, 1600 : 
% Here ſtand I craving no remorſe at all.” 

I could add many more inſtances, but fhrall content myſelf to 
obſerve that the ſentiment of lago bears no ſmall reſemblance to 
that of Arwiragus in Cynbeline: | | 

| « I'd let a pariſh of ſuch Clotens blood, 
% And praiſe myſelf for charity.” STE Evens. 
: If I am not deceived, this paſſage has been entirely miſtaken, 

read : | 3 
& Let him command. 

& An' to obey ſhall be in me remorſe, 
* What bloody bufineſs ever ——*? 


And for if is ſufficiently common: and Othello's impatience - 


breaks off the ſentence ; I think, with additional beauty, 
FaRMER. 
Before I faw Dr. Johnſon's edition of Shakſpeare, my opinion 
of this paſſage was formed, and written, and thus I underſtood it: 
Let him command any bloody buſineſs, and to obey ſhall be in 
me an act of pity and compaſſion for wrong'd Othello.  Remor/e 
frequently fignifies pity, mercy, compaſſion, or a tenderneſs of 
heart, unattended with the ſtings of a guilty conſcience, _ 
: | 'TOLLET. 
The examples quoted by Mr. Tollet and ſome by Mr. 
Steevens I have omitted, as I think thoſe already inſerted are 
ſufficient.to prove the meaning of the word. Mr. Monck Maſon 
ſays, be may venture to aſſert, that Shakſpeare ſeldom if ever 
uſes the word in any other ſenſe. EpiTos. A 
And to obey /hall be in me remorſe.] This mode of ſpeaking is 


not confined to Shakſpeare, Thus it Purchas's Pilgrim, vol. 


iv. 1 196 8 | 
& It could not be in them to make reſiſtance.“ 
| 5 HEN DE RSO. 


Oth, 


If 


—— 
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Oth. Damn her, lewd minx! O, damn her! 

Come, go with me apart; I will withdraw, 

To furniſh me with ſome ſwift means of death 

For the fair devil. Now art thou my heutenant, 
Iago. I am Jon; om for ever.  [ Exeunts 


1 


* * 


S CEN E NV. 
' Another apartment in the Caſtle, 


Enter Deſdemona, Amilia, and Clown. 
Def. Do you know, firrah, where lieutenant Caſſio 


lies ? 

Clown. I dare not ſay, he hes any where. 

Deſ. Why, man? 

Clown. He is a ſoldier ; and for me to fag a ſoldier 
lies, is ſtabbing. b 

Def. Go to; Where lodges he? 11 

Clown. To tell you * where he lodges, is to tell you ... _- 
where I lie, i 

Def. Can any thing be made of this? {84 

Clown. I know not where he lodges ; and for me - = 
to deviſe a lodging, and fay—he lies here, or he lies 
there, were to he in mine own throat. . 

Def. Can you enquire him out ? and be edify'd by = 
report ? 

Clown. Iwill catechize the world 6 him; that 
is, make queſtions, and make them anſwer. 
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2 To tell you, &c.] This 10 the following ſpeech are wanting 
in the firſt quarto. STEEVENS« 

Clown. I ill catechize the avorld for him; that is, make qu 25 
tions and by them anſwer.) This Clown is a fool to ſome purpoſe. 
He was to go ſeek for one; he ſays, he will aſk for him, and 
his own queſlions make anſwer, Without doubt we ſhould read, 


and bid them 8 3 i. e, the world; thoſe whom we queſtion, 
WARBURTON. 
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f De,. Seek him, bid him come hither: tell him, 
have mov'd my lord in his behalf, and hope, all wil 
be well. 1 
Coton. To do this is within the compaſs of mar'; | 
wit; and therefore I will attempt the doing: of it. 
Exit, 

Deſ. Where ſhould Tlofe that handkerchief, = 
lia? | 

mil. IJ know not, madam. 

De/. Believe me, I had rather have loſt my purſe 
Full of + cruzadoes: And, but my noble Moor 
Is true of mind, and made of no ſuch baſeneſs 
As jealous creatures are, it were enough 

To put him to ill thinking. 

Anil. Is he not jealous ? 

Deſ. Who, he? I think, the ſun; where he was 
: born, ; | | 
Drew all ſuch humours from him. 

Emil. Look, where he comes. enn, 
De ſ. Iwill not leave him now, till Caſſio be 
Call'd to him. How is it with you, my lord ? 


Enter Othello. 


Otb. Well, my good lady z—{ fide] O, hardneſs 
do difſemble 
- How do you, Defdemona ? 
Deſc Well, my good lord. 
Ob. Give me your hand: This hand is moiſt, my } 
lady. 
Def: It yet hath felt no age, nor known no ſor- 
"TOW, 
Otb. This argues fruitfulneſs, and liberal heart ;— 
Hot, hot, and moiſt: This hand of yours . 
Aſe- 


1 —cruzadoes ==] A Portugueſe coin, in value three ſhillings 
ſlerling. Gueyv. | 9 
So called from the croſs ſtamped upon it. JonxsOR. 
5 Hot, hot, and moiſt :] Ben Jonſon ſeems to have ä 
| al 
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A Rue from liberty, faſting and prayer, 


uch caſtigation, exerciſe devout ; 
For here's a young and ſweating devil here, 
That commonly rebels. *Tis a good hand; 
A frank one. | 
Deſ. You may, indeed, ſay fo; 
For 'twas that hand that gave away my heart, 
0th. A liberal hand: The hearts, of old, gave 
hands; x 
But 


a ridicule on this paſſage, in Foery Man out of his Humour, act v. 
ſc. 2. where Sogliardo ſays to Saviolina : “ How does my 
ſweet Lady? hot and moift ? beautiful and luſty?“ STeevens. 
Ben Jonſon was ready enough on all occafions to depreciate 
and ridicule our author, but in the preſent inſtance, I believe, 
he muſt be acquitted ; for Every Man ont of his Humour was 
printed in 1600, and written probably in the preceding year; 
at which time, we are almoſt certain that Ozhello had not been 
exhibited, MaLonE, | 
5 —The hearts, of old, gave hand: 3 
But our new heraldry is hands, not hearts:] It is evident 
that the firſt line ſhould be read thus, 
The hands of old gave hearts ; 
Otherwiſe it would be no reply to the preceding words, 
| For tabas that hand that gave away my heart: : 
Not fo, ſays her huſband: The hands of old indetd gave hearts; but 
the cuſfom now is to give hands <vithout hearts. The expreſſion of 
new heraldry was a fatirical alluflon to the times. Soon after 
James the Firſt came to the crown, he created the new dignity of 
baronets for money. Amongſt their other prerogatives of, los 
nour, they had an addition to their paternal arms, of a hand 
gules in an eſcutcheon argent. And we are not to doubt but that 
this was the neo heraldry alluded to by our author: by which he 
inſinuates, that ſome then created had hands indeed, but not 
 bearrs ; that is, money to pay for the creation, but no virtue to 
purchaſe the hovowr, But the fineſt part of the poet's addreſs in 
this alluſion, is the compliment he pays to his old miſtreſs Eliza- 
beth. For James's pretence for railing money by this creation; 
was the reduction of Ulſter, and other parts of Ireland; the me- 
mory of which he would perpetuate * that addition to theit 
arms, it being the arms of Ulſter. Now the method uſed by 
Elizabeth in the reduction of that kingdom was ſo different from 
this, the dignities ſhe-conferred being on thoſe who employed 
their feel, and not their gold in this Eber, that nothing eould 
add more to her glory, than the being compared to her ſucceſſor 
ol. X. Xx | its 
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But our new heraldry is— hands, not hearts. 


Def. T cannot ſpeak of this. Come now, your 
romiſe. | 

Oth. What promiſe, chuck ? 

Def. 1 have ſent to bid Caſſio eome ſpeak with you. 

Oth, I have a ſalt and ſullen rheum offends me; 


Lend 


in this point of view: nor was it uncommon for the dramatic 

oets of that time to ſatirize the 1gnominy of James's reign. 80 
Fiewher, in The Fair Maid of the Inn. One ſays, I will ſend 
thee to Amboyna in the Eaſt Indies for pepper. The other replies, 
To Amboyna ſo I might be pepper d. Again, in the ſame play, 
a ſailor ſays, Deſþi/e not this prtch'd canvas, the time was we have 
Known them lined <vith Spaniſh ducatss WarBurTON, 

The hiftorical obſervation is very judicious and acute, but of 
the emendatron there is no need. She ſays, that her hand gave 
away her heart, He goes on with his ſuſpicion, and the hand 
which he had before called aut, he now terms liberal; then 

roceeds to remark, that the hand aba, formerly given by the heart; 
ut now it neither gives it, nor is given by it. 


Ffornson, 

I think, with Dr. Warburton, that the new order of baronets is 
here again alluded to. See Merry Wives of Windſor, p. 284, and 
Speiman's Epigram there cited. YES 

66 -florentis nomen honoris 

„ Tndicat in clypei fronte eruenta manus. 

% Non quod ſævi aliquid, aut ſtricto fortiter enſe 
« Hoſtibus occiſis geſſerit iſte cohors.“ 
| BLACKSTONE, 

our nero heraldry, &c.] I believe this to be only a figurative 
expreſſion, without the leaſt reference to king James's creation of 
baronets. The abſurdity of making Othello ſo familiar with 
Britiſh heraldry, the utter want of confifteney as well as policy in 
any ſneer of Shakſpeare at the badge of honours inſtituted by 2 
Prince whom on all other occafions- he was ſolicitous to flatter, 
and at whoſe court this very piece was acted in 1613, very 
ftrongly incline me to queſtion the propriety of Dr. Warburton's 
hiſtorical explanation. STEEVENS. | | 

A paſſage in Hamlet on the ſubje of matrimony, in which 
hands and hearts are again introduced, may ſerve to ſupport the 
opinion of thoſe, who think our author had here no particular 
alluſion to the creation of the order of Baronets * 

“ Since love our hearts, and Hymen did our hands ', 
c Unite commutual in moſt ſacred bands.” MaLonts 

7 Halt and forry rheum-—] The old quartos has, 

ali aud ſullen h. 
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{end me thy handkerchief. 
Deſ. Here, my lord: | - 
Oth. That which I gave you. AED 
Def. J have it not about me: 
Oth. Not ? | | 4 
Deſi No, indeed, my lord 3 
Oth. That is a fault: That handkerchief * 
Did an Egyptian to my mother give: 
She was a charmer, and could almoſt read  _ 
The thoughts of people: ſhe told her, while ſhe 
kept itz RY FEISS 
Twould make her amiable, and ſubdue my father 
Intirely to her love; but, if ſhe loſt it, 
Or made a gift of it, my father's eye 5 
Should hold her loathly, and his ſpirits ſhduld hunt 
After new fancies : She, dying, gave it me; 
And bid me, when my fate would have me wive, 
To give it her. I did fo : and take heed on't, 
Make it a darling like your preeious eye; 
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That is, 4 rheum ab/olutely troubleſome. I think this better. 


| JoansoN: 

3 That handkerchief | 
Did an Egyptian to my mother give :] In' the account of this 
tremendous handkerchief, jare ſome particulars which lead me to 
think, that here is an allufion to a fact, heightened by poetical 
imagery. It is the practice in the eaſtern regions, for perſons of 

both ſexes to carry handkerchiefs very curiouſly wrought: In 

the MS. papers of Sir John Chardin, that great oriental travel- 
ler, is a paſſage which fully deſcribes the cuſtom. The mode 
of wrought handkerchiefs (ſays this learned enquirer); is general 
in Arabia, in Syria, in Paleſtine, and generally in all the Turk- 
iſh empire, They are wrought with a needle, and it is the a- 

muſement of the fair fex there, as among us the making tapeſtr 


and lace, The young wemen make them for their fathers, their 1 
brothers, and by way of preparation before hand fot their ſpouſes, 4 
beſtowing them as favours on their lovers. They have them al- . | 


moſt conſtantly in their hands in thoſe warm countries, to wipe 148 
off ſweat.” But whether this circumſtance ever came to Shakſ- 15 
pearc's knowledge, and gave nie to the incident, I am not able 
to determine. WHALLEY. | wy 


11 — i 
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To loſe't, or give't away, were ſuch perditiong 
As nothing elle could match. | 

Def. Is it poſſible ? | 

Oth. *Tis true ; there's magic in the web of it ; 
A fiby1?, that had * number'd in the world 
'The ſun to courſe * two hundred compaſles, 
In her prophetic fury ſew'd the work: | 
The worms were hallow'd, that did breed the filk; 
And it was dy'd in mummy, which the {kilful 
Conſerv'd of maidens' hearts +. 

Def. Indeed! is it true? 

0th, Moſt veritable; therefore look to it well. 

Deſ. Then *would to heaven, that I had neve 

ſeen it! | 
Ol. Ha! wherefore ? 


9 A fibyl, &c.] This circumſtance perhaps is imitated by Ben 
Jonſon in the Sad Shepherd : 
« A Gypſan lady, and a right beldame, 
&« Wrought it by moon-ſhine for me, and ſtar- light, &c.“ 


OTEEVENS, 
1 number d | 285 
$ The ſun to courſe—] i. e. number d the ſun's courſes * bad - 
ly expreſſed. WaRBUR TO. | 
The expreſſion is not very infrequent : we ſay, I counted the 
clock to flirike four; fo ſhe number d the ſun to courſe, to run two 
hundred compaſſes, two hundred annual circuits. JohxsOx. 
2 fo courſe—] The firſt quatto reads, —to makte— STEEVENS, 
3 And it was a d in mummy,—] The balſamic liquor run- 
ning from mummies was formerly celebrated for its anti- epileptie 
virtues. We are now wiſe enough to know, that the qualities 
aſcribed to it are all imaginary ; and yet I have been informed, 
that this fanciful medicine ſtill holds a place in the ſhops where 
drugs are fold. So, in The Bird in a Cage, by Shirley, 1633 : 
«© —make mummy of my fleſh, and ſell me to the apothecaries.“ 
Again, in The Honeft Largyer, 1616 : | 
& That I might tear their fleſh in mamocks, raiſe 
« My loſſes, from their carcaſes turn'd mummy.” 


| STEEVBXS 
4 eruhich the feilfut : | 
Conſerv'd of maidens' hearts.) Thus the folio. The quarte 
reads ih the ſeilful 


Conferves, & c. STEEVENG« 
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Def. Why do you ſpeak fo ſtartingly and * raſh ? 
Oth, Is it loſt? is it gone? ſpeak, is it out of the 
way ? 
Deſ. Hegrcn bleſs us ! 
Oth. Say you ? 
- Def. It is not loft ; But what an if it were? 
Oth. Ha! 
Def. J ſay, it is not loſt. 
Oth. Fetch it, let me ſee it. 
De/. Why, ſo I can, fir, but I will not now: 
This is a trick, to put me from my ſuit ; 
I pray, let Caffio be receiv'd again. 
Oth, Fetch me that handkerchief ; my mind miſ- 
IVES, 
Deſ. Come, come; 
You'll never meet a more ſufficient man, 
Oth. The handkerchief,— 
Def. J pray, talk me of Cafho *, 
Oth. The handkerchief, — 
Deſ. A man that, all his time, 
Hath founded his > $0 ood fortunes on your love; 
t 


Shar'd dangers with you; 
Oth. The handkerchief, — 
Deſ. Inſooth, you are to blame, 
Oth. Away! [ Exit Othello, 


Anil. Is not this man jealous ? 
Deſ. 1 ne'er ſaw this before, 
Sure, there's ſome wonder in this handkerchief ; 

am moſt unhappy in the loſs of it, 
Emil.“ Tis not a year or two thews us a man: 


| They 

5 —raſh?] Is wehement, violent. Jouxsox. 

I pray talk me of Caſſio.] Ihis and the following ſhort ſpeech 
are omitted in all ancient editions but the firſt quarto, 

OT EEVENS. 

7 *Tis not @ year or two ſhews us a man :] From this line it 
may be conjefured, that the author intended the action of this 
play to be conſidered as longer than is marked by any note of 
time. Since their arrival at Cyprus, to wbich they were hur- 
ried on their wedding-night, the fable ſeems to have been in one 
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They are all but ſtomachs, and we all but faod ; 
They cat us hungerly, nnd, when they are full, 
They belch us, Look yau! Caſfſo, and my huſband, 


Enter Jago, and Caſſio. 


Iago. There is no other way; tis ſhe muſt do't; 
And, lo, the happineſs ! go, and importune her, 

Deſ. How now, good Caſſio? what's the news 

with you ? 

Casſ. Madam, my former ſuit : I do beſeech you, 
Thar, by your virtuous means, I may again 
Exiſt, and be-a member of his love, 

Who'n I, with all © the duty of my heart, 
Intirely aonour z I would not be delay'd : 

If my offence be of ſuch mortal kind, 

That neither ſervice paſt, nor preſent ſorrows, 
Nor purpos'd merit in futurity, 


continual progreſs, nor can I ſee any vacuity into which a can 
or two, or even a month or two, could be put, On the night 
of Othello's arrival, a featt was proclaimed; at that ſeaſt Caſſio 
was degraded, and immediatley applics to Deſdemona to get him 
reſtore. lago indeed adviſes Othello to hold him off a while, 
but there is vo reaſon to think, that he has been held off a long 
while, A bttle longer inter val would increaſe the probability of 
the ſtory, though it might violate the the rules of the drama. See 
act v. ic. 2. Joussox. 
Ibis line has no reference to the duration of the action of this 
lay or to tue length of time that Deſdemona had been married. 
hat milia ſays, is a ſort of proverbial remark, af general ap- 
plication, where a definite time is put for a indefinite. Beſides, 
there is no necelity for fixing the commencement of Æmilia's year 
or tui, to tlic time of the m. rrIage, or the opening of the piece. 
Sbe waul with more propriety reter to the beginning of the ac- 
quaintance and intimacy between the married couple, which 
mig ot extend beyond that period. STEEVENS. = 
5 —the oflice of my heart, ] The elde! quarts reads, 
— He dut; of my heart. 

The author uſed the more proper word, : and then changed it, I 
ſuppoſe, for faſhionable diftivn ; but, as faſhion is a very weak 
protectreſs, the old word is now. ready to reſume its ust 

OHNSON. 
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Can ranſom me into his love again, 
But to know ſo muſt be my benefit ; 
So ſhall 1 clothe me in a torc'd content, 
And ſhut myſelf up in ſome other courſe, 
To fortune's alms, | 
Deſ. Alas! thrice-gentle Caſſio, 
My advocation is not now in tune 
My lord is not my lord ; nor ſhould I know him, 
Were he * in favour, as in humour, alter'd. 
So help me every ſpirit ſanctified, 


9 But to know ſo, muſt be my benefit.] 
„ Si nequeo placidas affari Cæſaris aures, 
0 Saltem aliquis veniat, qui mihi dicat, abi.“ Jonxsox. 
And (hoot myſelf up ] This is the reading of one of the 
early quartos. The folio, and all the modern editions, have, 
And ſhut myſel, up Joh NsOox, 
The quartg 1639 (like the folio) reads, 
Aud ſhut myſelf up | 
I cannot help thinking this reading to be the true one. The idea 
ſeems taken from the confinement of a monaſtic life, The words, 
forc'd content, help to confirm the ſuppoſition. The meaning will 


therefore be, „I will put on a conitrained appearance of being 


« contented, and ſhut myfelt up in a difterent courſe of life, no 
longer to depend on my own efforts, but to wait for relief from 
the accidental hand of charity.“ 

Shakſpeart uſes the ſame expreſſion in Macbeth: 

66 and hut up | 
In meaſureleſs content.“ 
Again, in All's Well that Euds Well: 
++ Whoſe baſeſt ſtars do hut us up in wiſhes,” STEEVvens., 

I cannot agree with Mr. Steevens in approving of the preſeat 
reading, nor of courſe, in his explanation of this paſſage, but 
thinkithe quarto right, which reads ſhoot inſtead of /put.— lo ſay 
that a man will ſhut himſelf up in a courſe of lite, is language 
ſuch as Shakſpeare would never make uſe of, even in his m 4 
whimſical or licentious moments. | 

One of the meanings of the verb to. /hoot is to pn ſuddenly, « . 
to pu/þ forward ; and in that ſenſe it is uſed in this place. Cafſio 
means to ſay, that if he finds he has no chance of regaiainy the 
favour of the general, he will puſh forward into ſome ot ier line 
of lite, and ſeek his fortune; but I think it probable we ought 
to read, —And ſhoot myſelf zpo2 ſome other courſe, inſtead of 
#þ in tome other courſe, Monckx Mason. 

> wn fuvour, —] I. lov, in countenance. Joh x SON. 
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As I have ſpoken for you all my beſt; 
And ſtood * within the blank of his diſpleaſure, 
For my free ſpeech ! You muſt a while be patient 
What I can do, I will ; and more I will, 
Than for myſelf I dare ; let that ſuffice you. 
Jago. Is my lord angry? 
AEmil. He went hence but now, 
And, certainly, in ſtrange unquietneſs,” 
lago. Can he be angry ? I have ſeen, the cannon 
When it hath blown his ranks into the air ; 
And, like the devil, from his very arm 
Puf'd his own brother 3 And can he be angry! 
Something at moment, then: I will go meet him; 
There's matter in't indeed, if he be angry? ¶ Exit. 
Def. I priythee, do 0.—80 mething, ſure, ot 
ftlate,— 
Either from Venice; or? ſome unhatch'd practice, 
Made demonſtrable here in Cyprus to him,— 
Hath puddled his clear ſpirit: and, in ſuch caſes, 
Men's natures wrangle with inferior things, 
Though great ones are their object. Tis ev'n fo. 
For let our finger ach, and it endues 
Our other healthful members. ev'n to a ſenſe 
Of pain: Nay, we muſt think, men are not gods; 
Nor of them look for ſuch obſervancy, 
As fits the bridal. Beſhrew me much, Emilia, 


3 w—wwithin the 2 of his d. ſpleoſure,] Within the hot of his 


anger. Jonxsox. 
+ — ſome unhatch'd pralice, ] Some treaſon that has not taken 
effect, Jonxs od. 
For let our finger ach, and it endues 

Our other healthful members with a ſenſe 

Of pain ] Endues with a ſenſe of pain, is an expreſſion, 
which, 8 it might be endured, it it were genuine, cannot de: 
ſerve to be intreduced by artifice. The copies, both quarto and 
tolio, read, Eves our other healthful members even to a ſenſe of 
pain, | believe it ſhould be rather, Subdues our other healzbful 
#;embers to a ſer;ſe of pains Jonssos. 
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Jas ( unhandſome warrior as I am) 
Arraigning his unkindneſs with my ſoul ; 
But now I find, I had ſuborn'd the witneſs, 
And he's indited falſely. 
Emil. Pray heaven, it be ſtate matters, as you 
think ; 
And no conception, nor no jealous toy, 
Concerning you. : 
Def. Alas the day ! I never gave him cauſe. 
Emil. But jealous fouls will not be anſwer'd fo; 
They are not ever jealous for the cauſe, - 
But jealous for they are jealous : 'tis a monſter, 
Begot upon itſelf, born on itſelf. 
Deſ. Heaven keep that monſter from Othello's 
| mind! 
mil. Lady, amen. 
Def. 1 will go ſeek him. —Caſſio, walk hereabout: 
If I do find him fit, I'll move your ſuit, 
And ſeek to effect it to my uttermoſt. 
Caſ. J humbly thank your ladyſhip. 


[ Exeunt Dejdemona, and Emilia, 
Enter Bianca. 


Bia. Save you, friend Caſho ! 
Caf. What make you from home? 
How is it with you, my moſt fair Bianca? 

Indeed, ſweet love, I was coming to vour houſe. 
Bian. And J was going to your lodging, Caſſio. 
What! Keep a week away? ſeven days and nights? 
Eightſcore eight hours? and lovers” abſent hours, 


D (unhandſome warriour as I am)] How this came to be ſo 
blundered, I cannot conceive. It is plain Shakſpeare wrote, 
— unhand/ome wrangler as I am. 
So, in Antony and Cleopatra: 
* — ie wrangling queen.” Wa BURTON. b 
Unhandſome warrior, is eyidently unfair aſſailant. JIonxsov. 


More 
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More tedious than the dial eightſcore times 
O weary reckoning ! 
Caſ. Pardon me, Bianca; 
I have this while with leaden thoughts been preſs d: 
But I hall, in a more continuate time, | 
Strike off this ſcore of abſence. Sweet Bianca, 
[ Giving ber Deſdemona's ha nkerchief, 
s Take me this work out, a 
Bian, O Caſſio, whence came this? 
This is ſome token from a newer friend. 
To the felt abſence now I feel a cauſe: 
Is it come to this? Well, well. 
Caſ. Go to, woman | 1 
Throw your vile gueſſes in the devil's teeth, 
From whence you have them. You are jealous now, 
That this is from ſome miſtreſs, ſome remembrance : 
No, in good troth, Bianca, 6 
Bian. Why, whoſe is it? 
Caf. 1 * not, ſweet: I found it in my cham- 
er. 


7 —0re Convenient time] The folio has, 
— continuate  , | 
Time 1% interrupted, time which I can call more my own. It gives 
a more diſtinct image than convenient, JoHNsON. 
The word occurs again in /h, ic. 1: 
« — breath'd, as it were, 
„ To an untirable and continuate goodneſs.” STEEyYENs, 
s Take me this work out.] The meaning is not, Pick out the 
work; and leave the ground plain ; but Copy this work in 
another handkerchief, Jon xs. | 
So, in a comedy, by Middleton, called Women beware of 


Nomen: . 
| 6c ſhe intends 


«© To take out other works in a new ſampler.” 
Again, in the preface to P. Holland's Pliny, 1601 ; 4 Nicophanes 
(a famous painter) gave his mind wholly to antique pictures, 
partly to exemplitie and zake.out their patterns, after that in long 
* continuance of time they were decaied.” STEEveNns. 
So, in Hearne's Liber Niger Scaccarii vol. ii. p. 578. 581. 
and 58 5. to take out the arms, 


means to copy thein, 


ToLLET. 


J like 
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like the work well; ere it be demanded, 
{As like enough it will) I'd have it copy'd : 
Take it, and do't; and leave me for this time, 
Bian. Leave you! wheretore ? 
Caf. 1 do attend here on the general; 
And think it po addition, nor my wiſh, 
To have hiia ſee me woman'd. - 
Hian. Why, I pray you? 
Caſ. Not, that I love you not. 
Bian. But that you do not love me. 
[ pray you, bring me on the way a little; 
And ſay, if I ſhall fee you ſoon at night ? I 
Caſ. Tis but a little way, that I can bring you, 
For I attend here: but FI fee you ſoon. 
Bian. Tis very good; I muſt be circumſtanc'd, 


. 


 [Exeunt, 
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AGF iv SCENE 


An open place before the Caſile. 
Enter Othello, and Iago. 


Iago. Will you think ſo ? 
Oh. Think lo, lago? 
Iugo. What, 
To kiſs in private ? 
Oth. An unauthoriz'd kiſs, | 
Iago. Or to be naked with her friend abed, 
An hour, or more, not meaning any harm? 
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M hy, I pray yon? This and the following ſpeech are wants 
in the firſt quarto. STEEVENS, 
uu be circumſtanc d.] i. e. your civility is now grown. 
conditional, WarBuRTON | | 
Kather, I muſt give way to circumſtances, 
Monck Mason. 


5 | Oth, 


Oth. Naked abed, Iago, and not mean harm 
It is hypocriſy againſt the devil : 
They that mean virtuouſly, and yet do fo, 
The devil their virtue tempts, and theytempt heaven. 
lago. So they do nothing, *tis a venial ilip : 
But if I give my wife a handkerchief.— 


Oth. What then? 


7 Naked in bed, Iago, and not mean harm ? 
1t is hypocriſy againſt the dewil:] This obſervation ſeems 
ſtrangely abrupt and unoccafioned, We muſt ſuppſe that lags 
had, before they appeared in this ſcene, been applying caſes of 
falſe comfort to Othello ; as that though the. parties had been 
even found in bed together, there might be no harm done ; it 
might be only for the trial of their virtue; as was reported of the 
Romiſh ſaint Robert D'Arbrifſel and his nuns. To this we muſt 
ſuppoſe Othello here replies; and like a good proteſtant. For 
1a the ſentiment does but ſuit the character of the ſpeaker, Shak. 
ſpeare little heeds how theſe ſentiments are circumſtanced, 
WARBURTON, 
Hypocriſy againſt the devil, means hypocriſy to cheat the devil. 
As coinmon hypocrites cheat men, by ieeming good, and yet liv. 
ing wickedly, theſe men would cheat the deri, by giving him 
flattering hopes, and at laſt avoiding the crime which he thinks 
them ready to commit. JOHNSON, 

8 The devil their virtue tempts, and they tempt heaven. ] It is 
Plain, from the whole tenor of the words, that the ſpeaker would 
diſtinguiſh this ſtrange fantaſtical preſumption from other lefler 
kinds of indiſcretion, where prudence is off its guard. But this 
reading does not diſtinguſh it from any other, it being true of all 
who run into temptation, that the devil their virtue tempts, and 
they tempt heaven. The true reading, therefore, without quel- 


tion, is this: 
The devil their virtue tempts not; they tempt heaven. 


1. e. they do not give the devil the trouble of throwing tempta- 
tions in their way: they ſeek them out themſelves, and fo tempt 
heaven by their preſumption, This is a juſt character of the ex- 
travagance here condemned and diſtinguiſhes it from other in- 
ferior indiſcretions. WARBURTON, 

Shakſpeare had probably in view a very popular book of his 
time, The Beehive of the Roman Church, ** There was an old 
wife, called Julia, which would take the young men and maides, 
and lay them together in a bed. And for that they ſhould nor 
one byte another, nor kicke backewardes with their heeles, the 


did lay a crucifix between them,” FarMER, 


Jago, 
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Iago. Why, then tis hers, my lord; and, being 


hers, 

She may, I think, beſtow't on any man. 

Oth. She is protectreſs of her honour too; 

May ſhe give that? 
lago. Her honour is an eſſence that's not ſeen ; 
They have it very oft that have it not: 
But, for the handkerchief, 

Oth. By heaven, I would moſt gladly have forgot 

| 1t 2 \ 

Thou ſaid'ſt,—O, it comes o'er my memory, 
As doth the raven o'er the infected houſe, 
9 Boding to all, —he had my handkerchief, 

Iago. Ay, what of that? 

Oh. That's not ſo good now. 


Iago. What if I had ſaid, I had ſeen him do you 


wrong ? 


Or heard him ſay,—As knaves be ſuch abroad, 
Who having, by their own importunate ſuit, 
Or voluntary dotage of ſome miſtreſs, 


: Convinced or ſupplied them, cannot chooſe 
But they muſt blab, 


Oth. 


9 Boding to all] Thus all the old coples. The moderns 
kſs grammatically, 

| Boding to ill —— JonnsoN. 

The raven was thought to be a conſtant attendant on a houſe, 
in which there was infection. So, in Marlowe's Jeu of Malta, 
1633 | 

* 4% Thus like the ſad preſaging raven, that tolls 

The fick man's paſſport in her hollow beak, 
« And in the ſhadow of the filent night | 
% Does ſhake contagion from her ſable wing.“ 


| MaLOnE. 
Convine d or ſupplied them,] I cannot underſtand the vulgat 


8 ] read, convinc d or ſuppled. My emendatioh makes 
CO 


the ſenſe of the paſſage eaſy and intelligible ; that there are ſome 
ſuch long-tongued knaves in the world, who, if they through the 
Force of importunity extort a favour from their miſtreſs, or if 
through her e217 fondne/tthey make her plant to their defires, ean- 
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Oh. Hath he ſaid any thing ? ; 
 Jago. He hath, my lord; but, be you well aflur'd, 
No more than he'll unſwear. 

Oth. What hath he faid ? 

Tago. Why, that he did, —I know not what he did, 

Oth. What? what? 

Ingo. Lie 

Oth. With her? 

Iago. With her, on her; what you will. 

Oh. Lie with her! lie on her! We ſay, lie on 
her, when they belie her: Lie with her ! that's ful. 
ſome. Handkerchief, confeſſions, — handkerchief, 
— To confeſs; and be hang'd for his labour. 
Firſt, to be hang'd, and then to confeſs: I trem- 


not help boaſting of their ſucceſs. To conwince, here, is not, as 
in the common acceptation, to make ſenſible of the truth of any 
thing by reaſons and arguments; but to overcome, get the bettir 
of, &. "T'aEOBALD. 
Convinc'd] Convinc'd, for conquer'd, ſubdued, 
| WARBURTON; 
So, in Macbeib : 
vs his two chamberlains | 
Will I, wich wine and waſſel fo convince,” 
Again, in the ſame play: 
6 their malady convinces 5 
* The great aſſay of art | 
Dr. Farmer is of opinion that /#pp/ied has here the ſame means 
ing as ſupplicated. STEEve ns. 

. Theobald's emendation evidently hurts, inſtead of Improving 
the ſenſe; for what is, /uppled, but convinced, i. e. ſubdued, 
But ſurplied (the original reading) relates to the words “ vo- 

untary dotage,“ as convinced does to their own importunate 
ſuit.” Having by their importunacy conquered- the reſi/tance of a 
miſtreſs, or in compliance with her own requeſt, and in conſequence of 
ber unſolicited fondneſs, gratified her deſires. Mx Lone 

2. —to con fis and be hang d-] This is a proverbial ſaying. It 
is uſed by Marlow, in his Jeb of Malta, 1633 : 
: & Blame us not, but the proverb—Confe/5 and be hang d. 
It occurs again, in The Travels of the Three Engliſh" Brothers 
1593: And in one of the old collections of ſmall Poems there 
is epigram on it. All that remains of this ſpeech including the 
words to confe/5, is wanting in the firſt quarto. *STEEVENS. | 


ble 
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bie at it, —Nature would not inveſt herſelf in ſuch 
; ſhadowing paſſion, without ſome inſtruction. It 


13 


3 — ſhadowing paſſion —] The modern editions have left out 
paſſion. Jon xsox. | 
+ — evithout ſome inſiruction.—] The ſtarts and broken re- 
flections in this ſpeech have ſomething very terrible, and ſhew 
the mind of the ſpeaker to be in inexpreſſibſe agonies. But the 
words we are upon, when ſet right, have a ſublime in them that 
can never be enough admĩired. The ridiculous blunder ot writ- 
ing inſtruction for induction (for ſo it ſhould be read) has indeed 
ſunk into arrant nonſenſe. Othello 1s juſt going to fall into a 
ſwoon ; and as is common for people in that circumſtance, feels 
an unuſual miſt and darkneſs, accompanied with horror, coming 
upon him, This, with vaſt ſublimity of thought, is compared 
to the ſeaſon of the ſun's eclipſe, at which time the earth becomes 
ſhadowed by the induction or bringing over of the moon between 
it and the ſun. This being the alluſion, the reaſoning ſtands 
thus: My nature could never be thus overſhadowed, and fall- 
„ ing, as it were, into diſſolution, for no cauſe, There muſt be 
e an induction of ſomething : there muſt be a real cauſe, My 
« jealouſy cannot be merely imaginary. Ideas, words only, 
© could not ſhake me thus, and raiſe all this diforder, My 
« jealouſy therefore muſt be grounded on matter of fact. 
Shakſpeare uſes this word in the ſame ſenſe, in Richard III. 
| « A dire induction am I witneſs to.“ | 
Marſton ſeems to have read it thus in ſome copy, and to allude 
to it in theſe words of his Fame: 

&« Plots ha' you laid? indu#ions dangerous!“ 
 WarRURTON: 

This is a hoble conjecture, and, whether right or wrong, does 
honour to its author, Yet I am in doubt whether there is any 
neceſſity of emendation, There has always prevailed in the world 
an opinion, that when any great calamity happens at a diſtance, 
notice is given of it to the ſufferer by ſome dejection or pertur- 
bation of mind, of which he diſcovers no external cauſe. This is 
aſcribed to that general communication of one part of the uni- 
verſe with another, which is called ſympathy and antipathy ; or 
to the ſecret monition, i»/fru#ion, and influence of a ſuperior 
Being which ſuperintends the order of nature and of life. Othel- 
lo ſays, Nature could not inveſt her/elf in ſuch ſhaddowing paſſion 
without inſtruction. I is not words that ſhake me thus, This paſ- 
hon, which ſpreads its clouds over me, is the effect of ſome agency 
more than the operation of words ; it is one of thoſe notices 
which men have of unſeen calamities. JounsoN. 
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is not words, that ſhake me thus: — Piſh! =Noſes, 


easr, and lips : Is it poſũble ? ConfeſsI— Hand- 


kerchict !—O devil !— 

| [ Falls in a trance, 
Tago. Work on, | . . 

My medicine, work! Thus credulous fools are 

| caught ; | 

And many worthy and chaſte dames, even thus, 

All guiltleſs meet reproach, — What, ho! my lord! 

My lord, I ſay ! Othello How now, Caſio ? 


ZE. cr Caſſioe 


Caſ. What's the matter? ITE 
Jago. My lord is fallen into an epilepſy ; 
This is his ſecond fit; he had one yeſterday: 

Caſ. Rub him about the temples. 

Tago. No, torbear : 

The lethargy muſt have his quiet courſe 1 


Nature could not inet herſelf in ſrch ſhadowing paſſion <vithoui 
eme inſiru&0n.) However ingenious Dr. Warburton's note may 
be, it is certainly too forced and fur-ferched. Othello alludes 
only to Cuſſio's dream, which had been invented and told him 
by Iago. When many confufed and very intereſting ideas poui 
in upon the mind all at once, and with ſuch rapidity that it has 
not time to ſhape or digeſt them, if it does nor relieve itſelf by 
tears (which we know it often does, whether for joy or grief) it 
produces ſtupe faction and fainting. 

Othello, in broken ſentences. and ſingle words, all of which 
have a reference to the cauſe of his jealouſy, ſhews, that all the 
proofs are preſent at once to his mind, which ſo byer powers it, 
that he falls into ᷣ trance, the natural conſequence. 

? by | Sic . Reynon,ns, 

5 Noſes, cars, and lips :] Othello is imagining to himſelf the 
familiarities which he ſuppoſes to have piſſed between Caſſo 
and his wife, So, in the Winter's Tale: | 

© Cheek to cheek, — meeting vo/e— 
„% Kifling with ;nfide lip, $0"? | 
If this be not the meaning, we muſt ſuppoſe he is meditating a 
etuel puniſtment for Deſdemona and her ſuſpected paramour: 
. © raptis 1 tes 55 
* Auridus, et truticas inhoneſta vulnere nares.”” STEEVE Ns. 


If 


Ag 
fat 
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If not, he foams at mouth; and, by and by, 

Breaks out to ſayage madneſs, Look, he ſtirs: 

Do you withdraw yourſelf a little while, 8 

He will recover ſtraight ; when he is gone, 

I would on great occafion ſpeak with you. 

ee 1 Exit Cafe, 

How is it, general? have you not hurt your head? 
Oth. Doſt thou mock me? 

Iago. I mock you! no by heaven: 

Would, you would bear your fortunes like a manu, 
Oth. A horned man's 9 a monſter, and a beaſt, 
Jago. T here's many a beaſt then in a populgug 

city, 

And many a civil monſter. 
0th. Did he confeſs it. 
lago, Good fir, be a man ; 

Think, every bearded. fellow, that's but yok'd, 

May draw with you : there's millions now alive, 

That nightly lie in thoſe unproper beds, 


9 4 horned man—] In Mach Ado about Nothing, 1 omitted to 
attempt the illuſtration of a paſſage where Benedick ſays —* there 
is no ſtaff more honourable than one ut with horn,” Perhaps he 
alludes to the ſtaff which was anciently carried before a challenger, 
Thus, in Stowe's Chronicle, edit. 1615, p. 66g : „his baſton 
(a ſtaffe of an elle long, made taper-wiſe, tipt with horne) &c. was 
borne before him.“ STzeVEns. 

in thoſe unproper beds,] Unproper, for common, 

| | WARBURTON, 
So, in The Arcadia, by Shirley, 1640: | 
„Exer woman ſhall be common,— 
„% Every woman common! what ſhall we do with all 
the proper women in Arcadia ? | 
„ 'Fhey ſhall be common too.?“ 
Again, in Gower De Confeffone Amantis. B. 2. fol, 
And is his proper by the lawe.” + 
Again, in the Maftive, &c. an ancient collection of epigrams and 
ſatires, no date: | | 
© Roſe is a fayre, but not a proper woman, 
Can any creature proper be, that's common?“ 
| ; | I STEEYENS» 


Vor. XN, Yy Which 
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Which they dare ſwear peculiar; your EF is better, 
O, 'tis the ſpight of hell, the fiend's acrh-mock, 
To lip a wanton in a ſecure couch, 
And to ſuppoſe her chaſte ! No, let me know; 
And, knowing what I am, I know what ſhe ſhall be. 
. 0th, O, thou art wiſe; 'tis certain, 
Lago. Stand vou a while apart; * 
Contine yourſelf but in a patient * liſt, 
Whilſt you ep here, cre while, mad with your 
grief 
aſſion n unſuiting ſuch a man) 
ap came hither : T ſhifted him away, 
Aud laid good *ſcuſe upon your ecſtacy; 
Bade him anon return, and here ſpeak with me; 
The which he promis'd. Do but * encave yourſelf, 
And mark CHE Os the gibes, and notable ſcorns, 


.] For attention; act of liſtening. Jornsox, 

It; appears to me that a plain ſenſe is on this occaſion rejected 
in favour of one more remote; and perhaps no inſtance of ſuch a 
uſe of the word Ii can be brought | in ſupport of it. The obvious 
meaning of {;/?, or lifts, is barriers, bounds, Keep your temper, 
ſays lago, within the bounds of ' patience. So, in Hamlet: 

„Ie ocean over-peering of his %, 
*© Eats not the flats with more impetuous haſte, &c.“ 
CoLLins, 
Again, in King Henry V. act v. fc, 2, © —you and canndt be 
Confined within the weak Ii of a country faſhion,” 
Again, in King Henry IV. P. I: 
« The very A the very utmoſt bound, 
« Of all our fortunes, _ 
Chapman, in his tranſlation of the 16th Book of Homer' $ 
Ody ſſey, has expreſſed the ſame thought: | 
m" let thy heart 
&« Beat in fix'd confines of thy boſom ſtill,” 
Again, in APs Well that End"s Well, act ii. ſe. 1: —you 
have reſtrain'd yourſelf within the 2% of too cold an adieu.“ 
STEEVENS. 

'3 —ere while, mad with your grief, Thus the firſt quarto. 
The folio reads : : 
o'erwhelmed with your grief. Sr EE ves. 

4 —encave yourſelf, ] Hide yourſelf in a private place. 
Jonxsox. 


That 


Js 
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That dwell in every region of his face 

For I will make him tell the tale anew. - 
Where, how, how oft, how long ago, and when 
He hath, and is again to cope your wife; 


I ſay, but mark his geſture. Marry, patience z © * 


Or I ſhall ſay, you are all in all in ſpleen, 
And nothing of a man. 8 
Ob. Doſt thou hear, lago? | 
I will be found moſt cunning in my patience 
But (doſt thou hear ?) moſt bloody, 

lago. That's not amiſs; _ Fe IT 
But yet keep time in all. Will you withdraw? 


- 


(Othello withdrazys, 


Now will I queſtion Caſſlo of Bianca, 
A houſewife, that, by ſelling her defires, 
Buys herſelf bread and cloaths: it is a creature, 


That dotes on Caſſio, —as tis the ſtrumpet's plague; 


To beguile many, and be beguil'd by one; — 
He, when he hears of her, cannot refrain 
From the exceſs of laughter: — Here he comes: 


Enter Caſſio. 


As he ſhall ſmile, Othello ſhall go mad; 

5 And his unbookiſh jealouſy muſt conſtrue 

Poor Caſſio's ſmiles, geſtures, and light behaviour, 

Quite in the wrong. Ho do you now, lieutenant ? 
Caſ. The worſer, that you give me the addition, 

Whoſe want even kills me. 


5 Or tall I fay, your're all in all in ſplten,] I read: 
Or ſball I ſay, you're all in all a ſpleen, | 
1 think our author uſes this expreflion elſewhere. Joxxson; 


A hare-brain'd Hotſpur, 8 a /pleen.— The old read - 


ing, however, is not inexplicable. e ſtill ſay, ſuch one is 12 


wrath, ia the dumps, & c. The ſenſe therefore is plain; Again, 


in the Mid/ummer Night's Dream: 88 
„That, in @ /plceng, unfolds both heaven and earth. 


| OTEEVENS, 
Aud K. unbookiſh fealonſʒ -] Unbooki/h, for ignorant. 
| WaRBUATONs, 
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Iago. Ply Deſdemona well, and you are ſure on', 
Now, if this ſuit lay in Bianca's power, 
Healing lower, 
How quickly ſhould you ſpeed ? : 
Caſ. Alas poor caitiff! 
Oth. Look, bow he laughs already! Ae. 
Jago. I never knew a woman love man ſo. 
Caſ. Alas, poor rogue think, indeed, ſhe loves 
me. 
Oth. Now he denies i it faintly, and laughs i it out. 
Aſide, 
Tago. Do you hear, Caſſio? * 
Oth. Now he importunes him 
To tell it o'er : Go to; well ſaid, well fad, [ Aide, 
lago. She gives it out, that you ſhall marry her: 
Do you intend it ? 
Caſ. Ha, ha, ha! 
Oth. 7 Do you triumph, Roman? do you triumph? 
[ Hide, 
Caf. I marry her what 7 * a cuſtomer ! I pr 1 
thee, bear ſome charity to my wit; do not think it 
ſo unwholſome. Ha, ha, ha! 
O:h. So, ſo, fo, ſo: They laugh, that win. Aldi. 
Iago. Why, the cry goes, that you ſhall marry her. 
Caſ. Pr'ythee, ſay true. 
Tapo. I am a very villain elfe. | 
Cab. '9 Have you ſcor'd me? Well. [ Afide. 
2 
7 Do yon triumph ? Roman ? do you triumph ?] Othello calls 
him Reman ironically, Triumph, which was a Roman ceremony, 
brought Roman into his thoughts. hat (ſays he) you are now 
triumphing as great @s a Roman? Jonunson. 


5 —a cufiomer ! ——] A common woman, one that invites 
cuſtom. Jounson, 

So, in All's Well that Ends Well : 

I think thee now ſome common ex/tomer,” STEEVENS. 

9 Have you ſcor'd me h] Have you made my reckoning ? 
have you ſettled the term 95 life? The old quarto reads, 
ſtored me. Have you lpoted of m e? have you laid me up ? 

JounsoN T 
0 
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Caſ. This is the monkey's own giving out: ſhe is 
perſuaded I will marry her, out of her own love and 
flattery, not out of my promiſe. Tx 

Oib. Iago beckons me; now he begins the ſtory. 

thy LAlide. 

Caſ. She was here even now; ſhe haunts me in 
every place. I was the other day, talking on the 
ſea-bank with certain Venetians and thither comes 
the bauble ; by this hand * ſhe falls thus about my 
neck j— _ 6 

Oth. Crying, O dear Caſſio! as it were: his geſ- 
ture imparts it. : [ ſide. 

Caſ. So hangs, and lolls, and weeps upon me; ſo 
hales, and pulls me: ha, ha, hal- 

Oth. Now he tells, how ſhe pluck'd him to my 
chamber : O, I ſee that noſe of yours, but not that - 
dog I ſhall throw it to. Th [ Afiae. 

Caſ. Well, I muſt leave her company. © 

Jago. Before me! look, where ſhe comes. 


Enter Bianca. 


_ Caf. *Tis ſuch another“ fitchew ! marry, a per- 
| | fum'd 


To ſcore originally meant no more than to cut a notch upon a 
tally, or to mark out a form by indenting it on any ſubſtance. 
Spenſer, in the firſt Canto of his Facry Queen, ſpeaking of the 
Crofs, ſays: _- 
© Upon his ſhield the like was alſo /cor'd.” 

Again, b. ii. c. 9; 
„ why on your ſhield, ſo goodly /cor*d, 
„ Bear you the picture of that lady's head ? 
But it was ſoon figyratively uſed for ſetting a brand or mark of 
diſgrace on any one. Let us ſcore their backs,” ſays Scarus, in 
Antony and Cleopatra; and it is employed in the fame ſenſe on the 
preſent occaſion. © STEEVENS. | 
y this hand—] This is the reading of the firſt quarto. 
| 8 STEEVENS. 
Etch 1 A polecat. Pore, - 
| Yy3;. Shakſpeare 
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fum'd one. What do you mean by this haunting 


of me ? | 


Bian. Let the devil and his dam haunt you! What 
did you mean by that ſame handkerchief, you gave 
me even now ? I was a fine fool to take it, 
take out the whole work,—A likely piece of work, 


that you ſhould find it in your chamber, and not 


I muſt 


know who left it there! This is ſome minx's token, 
and I muſt take out the work? There, — give it 
your habby-horſe : whereſoeyer you had it, I'll 


take out no work on't. 


Caſ. How now, my ſweet Bianca? how now ? 


how now ? 


Oth. By heaven, that ſhould be my handkerchief ! 


[Abd. 


Bian. An you'll come to ſupper to-night, you 
may : an you will not, come when you are next 


prepar'd for. 
| Jago. After her, after her. 


Caſ. I muſt, ſhe'll rail in the ſtreet elſe, 


ago. Will you ſup there? 
Caſ. Yes, I intend fo. | 


[ Exit, 


Jago. Well, I may chance to ſee you; for I would 


very fain ſpeak with you. 
Caſ. Priythee, come; Will you ? 
Iago. Go to; ſay no more. 
Oth. How ſhall I murder him, Iago 


[ Exit Caſſo. 


? 


Tago. Did you perceive how he laugh'd at his vice? 


Oth. O, Iago! 


Iago. And did you ſee the handkerchief ? 


Oh. Was that mine; 


Shakſpeare has in another place mentioned the luſt of this 
animal. He tells Iago, that ſhe is as lewd as the polecat, but of 


better ſcent, the polecat being a very ſtinking ani 


mal. 


: | Jon nsoN, 
A polercat was anciently ane of the cant terms for a ſtrumpet. 
Hh OTEEVENS. 
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THE MOOR OF VENICE. 695 
Jago. Yours, by this hand : and to ſee how he 


prizes the fooliſh woman your wife ! ſhe gave it 


him, and he hath given it his whore, 
Oth. I would have him nine years a killing :— 


A fine woman! a fair woman! a ſweet woman |! 


Tago. Nay, you mult forget that, 

Oth. Ay, let her rot, and periſh, and be damn'd 
to-night,; tor ſhe ſhall not hve : No, my heart is 
turn'd to ſtone ; I ſtrike it and it hurts my hand . 
O, the world hath not a ſweeter creature: ſhe might 
lie by an emperor's fide, and command him taſks. 

Jago. Nay, that's not your way. 

Oth. Hang her ! I do but ſay what ſhe is :—So 
delicate with her needle!—An admirable muſician ! 
O, ſhe would ſing the ſavageneſs out of a bear: — 
Of ſo high and plenteous wit and invention !— 

Iago. She's the worſe for all this. 

Oth. O, a thouſand, a thouſand times: And 
then, of ſo gentle a condition! 

Lago. Ay, too gentle. 

Oth. Nay, that's certain : But yet the pity of it, 
lago !1—O, Iago, the pity of it, Tago ! 

Jago. If you are ſo fond over her iniquity, give 
her patent to offend ; for, if it touch not you, it 
comes near nobody. 


Orb. I will chop her into meſſes Cuckold me 


Togo. O, tis foul in her. 
Oth, With mine officer! 
Ingo. That's fouler. 

0th, Ger me {ome poiſon, Iago ; this FEM —1˙¹ 


[2 


3 —No, my heart js turn'd to 1 3 1 ſirite it and it hurts my 
band. —] This thought, as often as it occurs to Shakſpeare, is 
ſure to be received, and ag often counteracts his pathos. So, in 
Antony and C kopatra, act iv. ſc. 8: | 

5 throwmy heart 
« Againſt the flint and hardneſs of m TI 
08 Which, being dried with grief, my break to Pede 
„ And finiſh all foul thoughts.” STEEVENS, 


Yy4 


not 


r 
not expoſtulate with her, leſt her body and beauty 
unprovide my mind again: — this night, Iago, 
lago. Do it not with poiſon ; ſtrangle her in her 
bed, even the bed ſhe hath contaminated. 
Oth. Good, good: the juſtice of it pleaſes ; very 
ood, | 
lago. And, for Caſho,—let me be his undertaker ; 
You ſhall hear more by midnight, 
LA | [A trumpet ſounds, 
Oth. Excellent good, = What trumpet is that 
fame? 
Tago, Something from Venice, ſure, *Tis Lodo- 
vico, 
Come 9 the duke: and, ſee, your wife is with 
nim, 


Enter Lodovico, Deſdemona, and Attendants, 


Lod. Save you, worthy general! 

Oth. With all my heart, fir, | 

Loa, The duke and ſenators of Venice greet you, 

[ Gives him a letter, 

Oh, I kiſs the inſtrument of their pleaſures, 

Def. And what's the news, good coufin Lodovico? 

Tago, I am very glad to ſee you, fignior ; 
Welcome to Cyprus. 3 

Lod. I thank you ; How does lieutenant Caſſie ? 

Jago. Lives, fir, | | 

De/, Couſin, there's fallen between him and my 


lord 
An unkind breach : but you ſhall make all well, 
Oth. Are you ſure of that? 
Deſ; My lord ? 
Oth. * This fail you not to do, as you il. 


Loa, He did not call; he's buſy in the paper. 
Is there diviſion twixt by lord and Cafliq ? 
Dy. 
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Deſ. A moſt unhappy one; I would do much 


To: atone them, for the love I bear to Caſſio. 


Oth. Fire and brimſtone ! 
Deſ. My lord? 
Oth. Are you wiſe ? 
Deſ. What, is he angry? 
Lod. May be, the letter mov'd him; 
For, as I think, they do command him home, 
Deputing Caffio in his government. 
Deſ. By my troth, Iam Ls on't. 
Oth. Indeed? 
Def. My lord? 
Oth. J am glad to ſee you mad. , 
Deſ. Why, ſweet Othello ? 
Oth. Devil ! [ Striking her. 
De /. I have not deſerv'd this. 


Lod. My lord, this would not be believ'd in 


Venice, 

Though I ſhould ſwear I ſaw it: *Tis very much; 
Make her amends, ſhe weeps, 

Oh. O devil, devil! 
If that the earth could teem with woman's tears, 
Each drop ſhe falls + would prove a — 3 
Out of my ſight ! 

Def. Iwill not ſtay to offend you. [ Going, 

Lod. Truly, an obedient lady :— 
I do beſeech your lordſhip, call her back. 

0:4, Miſtreſs, — 


* — atone them, —] Make them one; reconcile them. 
Jonxsox. 
3 If tbzt the earth would teem, Kc⸗] If women's tears could im- 


pregnate the earth. By the doctrine of equivocal generation, pew 


animals were ſuppoſed producible by new combinations of matter, 
See Bacon. JOHNSON» 
4 Each drop ſhe falls] To fall is here a verb active. So, in the 
Tempeſt: 
„hen rear my hand do you the like, 
$6 To fall it on Gonzalo.“ STEEVENS, 


Def. 
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Def. My lord ? 
Orb, What would you with her, fir ? 
Lod. Who, I, my lord ? 
Oth. Ay; you did wiſh, that I would make her turn: 
Sir, ſhe can turn, and turn, and yet go on, 
And turn again ; and ſhe can weep, fir, weep ; 
And ſhe's obedient, as you ſay,—obedient, — 
Very obedient ;—? Proceed you in your tears,— 
Concerning this, fir,—O well-painted paſſion !— 
Jam commanded home.—Get you away; 
III ſend for you anon.—Sir, I obey the mandate, 
nd will return to Venice ;—Hence avaunt !— 
| [ Exit Deſdemona, 
Caſſio ſhall have my place *. And, —ſir, to-night, 
J do entreat that we may ſup together, 
You are welcome, fir, to Cyprus. —Goats and mon- 
| kies ? ! | Exit, 
Lod. Is this the noble Moor, whom our full ſenate 
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Proceed you in your tears. —] I cannot think that the poet 
meant to make Othello bid Deſdemona 7o continue weeping, which 
proceed you in your tears (as the paſſage is at preſent pointed) muſt 
mean. He rather would have ſaid, 
Proceed you in your tears ? | 
What! will you ſtill continue to be a hypocrite by a diſplay of 
this <vel.-painted paſſion? WARNER. | | 

3 Caſſo ſhall have my place.) Perhaps this is addreſſed to De/ 
demona, who had juſt expreſſed her joy on hearing Caſſio was de- 
puted in the room of her huſband, Her innocent ſatis faction in 
the hope of returning to her native place is conſtrued by Othello 
into the pleaſure ſhe received from the advancement of his rival, 

ENS : STEEVENS. 

9 Goats and monkies ] In this exclamation Shakſpeare has 
ſhewn great art. Jago, in the firſt ſcene in which he endeavours 
to awaken his ſuſpicion, being urged to give ſome evident proof 
of the guilt of Caſo and Deſdemona, tells him it were impoſſible 
to have ocular demonſtration of it, though they ſhould be “ as 
prime as goats, as hot as monkies.” — Theſe words we may ſuppoſe, 
till ring in the ears of Orhello, who being now fully convinced 
of his wife's infidelity, ruſhes out with this emphatic exclama- 
tion: — /azo's words were but too true now indeed I am convinc- 
ed that they are as hot as © goats and monkies.” MALONE. 
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Call—all-in-all ſufficient ? This the noble nature 
Whom paflion could not thake ? ' whoſe ſolid virtue 
The ſhot of accident, nor dart of chance, 
Could neither graze, nor pierce ? 

ago. He is much chang'd. 


Lod. Are his wits ſafe ? is he not light of brain? 


1 he ſolid virtue 
The ſhot of accident, nor dart of chance, 
Could neither graze nor pierce,] But it is no commendation to 


the moſt ſolid virtue to be free from the attacks of fortune; bur 


that it is ſo impenetrable as to ſuffer no impreſſion. Now to 
graze lignifies only to touch the /uperfices of any thing. That is 
the attack of fortune: and by that virtue is tried, but not diſ- 
credited, We ought certainly therefore to read: | 

Can neither raze nor pierce. 
i. 0. neither lightly touch upon, nor pierce into. The ignorant 
tranſcribers bring acquainted with the phraſe a bullet grazing, 
and /hot being mentioned in the line before, they corrupted the true 
word, Beſides, we do not ſay, graze a ching; but graze ozit. 
| WarBURTON. 

I have ventured to attack another part of this ſentence, which 
my ingenious friend ſlipped over, I cannot ſee for my heart, the 
difference betwixt the ſhot of accident und dart of cbance. The words 
and things they imply are purely ſynonymous ; but that the poet 
intended two diffexent things ſeems plain from the di/cretive ad- 
verb, Chance may afflict a man in ſome circumſtances ; but o- 
ther diſtreſſcs are to be accounted for from a different cauſe. I am 
perſuaded our author wrote : 

The ſhot of accident, nor dart of change, c. 
And, in a number of other places, our poet induſtriouſly puts 
theſe two words in oppoſition to each other. TuEOBAL OL. 


To 2raxe is not merely to touch ſuperficially, but to ſtrike not 


directly, not ſo as to bury the body of the thing ſtriking in the 
matter ſtruck, 4 
Theobald trifles, as is uſual. Accident and chance may admit 
a ſubtle diſtinction; accident may be conſidered as the a2, and 
chance as the power or agency of fortune; as, I was by chance 
that this accident befel me, At leaſt, if we ſuppoſe all corrupt 
that is inaccurate, there will be no end of emendation, 
| JounsoN. 
| da not fee the leaſt ground for ſuppoſing any corruption in this 
paſſage. As pierce relates to the dart of chance, ſo graze is refer- 
red to the ſhot of accident. The expreſſion is ſtill uſed; we till 
ſay —he was grazed by a bullet, Malone, 


Jago. 
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Tago, He is that he i is; 1 may not breathe my 
cenſure. 
What he might be, —if, what he might, he is not, — 
I would to heaven, he were. 
Lod. What, ſtrike his wife !. 
Jago. F aith, that was not ſo well; Yet would! 
knew, | 
That ſtroke would prove the worſt, 
Lod. Is it his uſe? 
Or did the Jetters work upon his blood, 
And new-create this fault ? 
Jago. Alas, alas 
It is not honeſty in me, to ſpeak 
What J have ſeen and known. You ſhall obſerve him; 
And his own courſes will denote him ſo, 
That I may fave my ſpeech : Do but go after, 
And mark how he continues. 
Lod. I am ſorry, that I am deceiv di in him. 
[ Exeunt, 


r 


Another apartment in the caſtle. 
Enter Othello, and Emilia, 


0th. You have ſeen nothing then ? 

mil. Nor ever heard; nor ever did ſuſpect. 

Oth. Yes, you have ſeen Caſſio and ſhe together, 

Emil. But then I ſaw no harm; and then I heard 
Each ſyllable, that breath made up between them, 

Oth. "Whas did they never whiſper ? 

mil. Never, my lord. 

Oh. Nor ſend you out o' the way? 


mil. Never. 
Oth. To fetch her fan, her gloyes, her maſk, nor 
nothing ? 


Emil. Never, my lord. 
| Oth, 


* 


it, 


th 
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Oth. That's ſtrange. | 
Emil. I durſt, my lord, to wager ſhe is honeſt, 
Lay down my ſoul at ſtake : if you think other, 
Remove your thought; it doth abuſe your boſom. 
If any wretch hath put this in your head, 
Let heaven requite it with the ſerpent's curſe ! 
For, if-ſhe be not honeſt, chaſte, and true, 
There's no man happy; the pureſt of their wives 
Is foul as ſlander. | 9 5 
Oth. Bid her come hither; - go. [Exit Emilia, 
She ſays enough ;—yet ſhe's a ſimple bawd, 
That cannot ſay as much. This is a ſubtle whore, 
A cloſet lock and key of villainous ſecrets : 
And yet ſhe'll kneel, and pray; I have ſeen her do't. 


Re-enter Aimilia, with Deſdemona. 


Deſ. My lord what is your will? 

Oth. Pray, chuck, come hither. 

Deſ. What is your pleaſure ? 

Oth. Let me ſee your eyes; 
Look in my face. 

Deſ. What horrible fancy's this? | 
Otb. | To Emilia. ] Some of your function, miſtreſs ; 
Leave procreants alone, and ſhut the door ; 
Cough, or cry—hem, if any body come : 
Your myſtery, your myſtery ;—nay, diſpatch. 

8 955 Exit Æmilia. 

Deſ. Upon my knees, what doth your ſpeech im- 

rt ? . 
ii a fury in your words, 
But not the wks; . 
Oth. Why, what art thou? 
Deſ. Your wife, my lord ; 
Your true and loyal wife. 


. 


But not your words,] This line is added out of the firſt 
edition, Port. | 


6 ET Oth, 


„% OQTH2> £60. 


Jago. He is that he is; I may not breathe my 
cenſure. hd | 
What he might be, —if, what he might, he is not, — 
I would to heaven, he were. | 
Lod. What, ſtrike his wife 1. 
Jago. Faith, that was not ſo well; Yet would! 
knew, | | 
That ſtroke would prove the worſt, 
Lod. Is it his uſe? 
Or did the letters work upon his blood, 
And new-create this fault ? 
Tago. Alas, alas ! 
It is not honeſty in me, to ſpeak 
What J have ſeen and known. Youſhall obſerve him; 
And his own courſes will denote him ſo, 
That I may fave my ſpeech : Do but go after, 
And mark how he continues. | 
Lod. I am ſorry, that I am deceiv'd in him, 
| [ Exeunt, 


E 


Another apartment in the cafile. 
Enter Othello, and Emilia. 


Oth. You have ſeen nothing then? 

mil. Nor ever heard; nor ever did ſuſpect. 

Oth. Yes, you have ſeen Caſſio and ſhe together, 

Emil. But then I ſaw no harm; and then I heard 
Each ſyllable, that breath'made up between them, 

Oth. What, did they never whiſper ? 

Emil. Never, my lord. 

Oth. Nor ſend you out o' the way? 

mil. Never. — 

Oth. To fetch her fan, her gloves, her maſk, nor 

nothing? 

Emil. Never, my lord. 

| Oth, 
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Oth. That's ſtrange. | 
mil. I durſt, my lord, to wager ſhe is honeſt, 
Lay down my ſoul at ſtake : if you think other, 
Remove your thought; it doth abuſe your boſom. 
If any wretch hath put this in your head, 
Let heaven requite it with the ſerpent's curſe ! 
For, if-ſhe be not honeſt, chaſte, and true, 
There's no man happy ; the-pureſt of their wives 
Is foul as ſlander. | nfs 
Oth. Bid her come:hither ;=go.— [Exit Emilia, 
She ſays enough ;—yet ſhe's a ſimple bawd, 
That cannot ſay as much. This is a ſubtle whore, 
A cloſet lock and key of villainous ſecrets : 
And yet ſhe'll kneel, and pray; I have ſeen her do't. 


Re-enter Amilia, with Deſdemona. 


Deſ. My lord what is your will? 
Oth. Pray, chuck, come hither. 
De/. What is your pleaſure ? 
Oth. Let me ſee your eyes ; 
Look in my face. 
Deſ. What horrible fancy's this? | 
Oth. [ To Mmilia.)Some of your function, miſtreſs ; 
Leave procreants alone, and ſhut the door ; 
Cough, or cry—hem, if any body come: 
Your myſtery, your myſtery ;—nay, diſpatch. 
YG, [ Exit Amilia. 
Deſ. Upon my knees, what doth your ſpeech im- 
rt ? e 
Lud a fury in your words, 
But not the wood . 
Oth. Why, what art thou? 
Def. Your wife, my lord; 
Your true and loyal wife. 


But not your word,] This line is added out of the firſt 
edition, Port. | | 


6 mW Oth. 


- 11 3530 
Oth. Come, ſwear it, damn thyſelf;  _ 
Leſt, being like one of heaven, the devils themſelves 
Should fear to ſeize. thee : therefore be double. 
damn'd, WED rus * 
Swear thou art honeſt. 
Def. Heaven doth truly know it. 
Oth. Heaven truly knows, that thou art falſe as 
hell. 
Deſ. To whom, my lord > With whom? How 
am I falſe? 5a 
Otßh. O Deſdemona !—away ! away! away! 
Def. Alas, the heavy day !—Why do you weep ? 
Am I the occafion of theſe tears, my lord? 
If, haply, you my father do ſuſpect, 
An inſtrument of this your calling back, 
Lay not your blame on me; if you have loſt him, 
Why, I have loſt him too. 
Oth. Had it pleas'd heaven 
To try me with affliction; had he rain'd 
All kind of ſores, and ſhames, on my bare head ; 
Steep'd me in poverty to the very lips; | 
Given to captivity me and my utmoſt hopes; 
I ſhould have found in ſome place of my ſoul 
A drop of patience : but (alas!) to make me 
A fixed figure, for the time of ſcorn 
To 


3 — time of ſcorn] The reading of both the elder quartos 
and the folio is, 
E507 for the time of ſcorn, . 
Mr. Rowe reads, — hand of ſcorn; and ſucceeding editors have 
ſilently followed him. 5 | Ee: 
| would (though in oppoſition to ſo many great authorities in 
favour of the change) continue to read with the old copy: 
e time of ſcorn, x 
We call the hour in which ave are to die, the hour of death—the 
time when we are to be judged the day of judgment—the inſtant 
when we ſuffer calamity he moment of evil ; and why may we 
not diſtinguiſh the time which brings contempt along with it, 
by the title of the time of ſcorn ? Thus, in Soliman and Per- 
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To point his flow unmoving finger at- 
Yet could I bear that too; well, very well: 

But there, where have * garner'd'up my heart; 
Where either I muſt live, or bear no life; "2 
The fountain from the which my current runs, 
Or elſe dries up; to be diſcarded thence !. 


Or keep it as a ciftern, for foul toads 


« So ſings the mariner upon the ſhore, 

«« When he hath paſt the dangerous time of forms.” 
Again, Marſton's In/atiate Counteſi, 1603 : 

I'll poiſon thee ; with murder curbe thy paths, 

© And make thee know a ime of infamy.” 
Othello takes this idea from a clock. To make me (ſays he) 2 
fixed figure (on the dial of the world) for the hour of [corn to 
point aud make a full flop at! STxEvens, 

Might not Shakſpeare have written 
| — for the ſcorn of time 

To point his flow unmoving finger at ? 
i. e. the marked object for the contempt of all ages and all time. 
So, in Hamlet : 

„% For who would bear the whips and ſcorns of time? 
However, in ſupport of the reading of the old copies, it ma 
be obſerved, that our author has perſonified /corn, in his 88h 

Sonnet: 
„% When thou ſhalt be diſpos'd to ſet me light, 
% And place my merit in the eye of torn.” — 
The epithet moving (the folio reads—and mowing) may like- 


wiſe be ſupported by Shakſpeare's 104th Sonnet, in which this 


very thought is ex preſſed: e 
« Ah! yer doth beauty, like a dial- hand, 
& Steal from his figure, and no pace perceived, 
“ So your ſweet hue, which methinks ſtill doth ſtand, 
„ Hath motion, and mine eye may be deceived.” 
MaLons. 
Perhaps we ſhould read, — /lowly moving finger at, I ſhould 
wiſh to reject the preſent reading, for even then the word /oav 
implied ſome degree of motion, though that motion may not be 
perceptible to the eye. The time of ſcorn is a ſtrange expreſſion, 
to which, I cannot reconcile myſelf; I have no doubt but it is 


erroneous, and wiſh we had authority to read hand of ſcorn, in- 


ſtead of time. Moncx Mason. | 
+ — garner'd up my heart ;) That is, rreaſured up; the garner 
and the fountain are improperly conjoined. Jon xsON. 
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To knot and gender in - turn thy complexion 
e | 
Patience, thou young and roſe-lipp'd cherubim ; 
Ay, there, look grim as hell! | 
Deſ. J hope, my noble lord eſteems me honeſt. 
Oth. O, ay; as ſummer flies are in the ſhambles, 
That quicken even with blowing. O thou weed, 
Who art ſo lovely fair, and ſmell'ſt ſo ſweet, 
That the ſenſe aches at thee, - Would, thou hadſt 
ne'er been born! © 41 
Def. Alas, what ignorant fin have I committed? 
Oth. Was this fair paper”, this moſt goodly book, 
Made to write whore upon ? What committed! 
Committed * - O thou public commoner ! 


I ſhould 


5 — Turn thy complection there, &c.] At ſuch an object do 
thou, patience, thyſelf change colour; at this do thou, even thou, 
roſy cheruh as thou art, look as grim as hell, The old editions and 
the new have it, 7 , 

I here look grim as hell, 
TD was written for ay, and not ſince corrected. Ionxsox. 

6 O thou weed!) Dr. Johnſon has, on this occaſion, been 
unjuſtly cenſured for having ſtifled diffiulties where he could 
not remove them. I would therefore obſerve, that Othello's 
ſpeech 1s printed word for word from the folio edition, though ths 
quarto reads; 

O thou black aveed / 
Had this epithet, Bach, been admitted, there would ſtill have re- 
mained an incomplete verſe in this ſpeech : no additional beaut 

would have been introduced; but inſtead of it, a paltry antitheſis 
between the words black and fair. STEEVENS. | | 

7 Was this fair paper, &c.] Maſſinger has imitated this paſſage 
in The Emperor of the Eaft : : p 

. © ——Ccan you think 
4 This maſter piece of heaven, this precious vellum 
© Of ſuch a purity and virgin whiteneſs, | 
«© Could be defign'd to have perjury and whoredom _ 
In capital letters writ upon't?” STzrvens. 


® Committed ] This, and the three following lines, are omitted 
in the firſt quarto. STEEVENS. 8 
This word in Shakſpeare's time, beſides its general ſigniſication, 


ſcenis to have been applied particularly to unlawful a 1 — 
Ence 
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I ſhduld make very forges of my cheeks, 
That would to cinders burn up modeſty, 
Did I but ſpeak thy deed. What committed ! 
Heaven ſtops the noſe at it, and the moon winks ; 
The bawdy wind, that kiſſes all it meets, 
Is huſh'd within the hollow mine of earth, 
And will not hear it: What committed !—Impudent 
ſtrumpet ! | * | 
Deſ. By heaven, you do me wrong. 
Oth. Are not you a ſtrumpet? 
Def. No, as I am a Chriſtian : 
If to preſerve this veſſel for my lord o, 
From any other * f6ul unlawful touch, 
Be—not to be a ſtrumpet, I am none. 
Oth. What, not a whore ? FIR] 
Deſ. No, as I ſhall ſhe ſaved. . 
Oth, Is it poſſible? | 
Def. O, heaven forgive us 
Oth. I cry you mercy, then; 
I took you for that cunning whore of Venice, 
That marry'd with Othello.— You, miſtreſs, 


, 
1 
4 
1 
3 
3 „ 
= 
y 
2 
6 
: 


Enter Aimilia. 
That have the office oppoſite to Saint Peter, 


Hence perhaps it is ſo often repeated by Ozhello,—So, in Sir Tho. 
Overbury's Very Woman, 1610: „She commits with her ears for 
certain; after that ſhe may go for a maid, but ſhe has been lain 
with in her underſtanding.” The word is uſed in the ſame 
ſenſe in King Lear: Commit not with man's ſworn ſpouſe.“ 

Again, in Decker's Hone/t Whore, firſt Part: | 

„ —if all committers ſtood in a rank, 
« They'd make a lane in which your ſhame might dwell.” 
- Matone. 

1 If to preſerve this veſſel for e. This expreſſion, as well 
as many others, our author has borrowed from the ſacred write 
ings: “ to poſleſs his ſſel in ſanCtification,” — 1 Tbeſſ. iv. 4. 

Er 6 Tent - Marton, 
9 — any other,] Thus the folio. The quarto reads—any 


bated. STEEVENS» 
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And keep the gate of hell; You! you! ay, you! 
We have done our courſe; there's money for your 
2 5 
I pray you, turn the key, and keep our counſel. 
4 | Exit, 
Emil. Alas, what does this gentleman ELL E 
How do you, madam ? how do you, my good lady ? 
De. Faith, half aſleep. 6 
mil. Good madam, what's. the matter with my 
or 4 
Deſ. With who? 
/Emil. With my lord, madam ? 
Deſ. Who is thy lord * ? 
Amil. He that is yours, ſweet lady. 
Def. I have none: Do not talk to me, Amilia ; 
I cannot weep ; nor anſwer have I none, 
But what ſhould go by water. Pr'ythee, to-night 
Lay on my bed my wedding ſheets, —remember ; — 
And call thy huſband hither. EY 
Emil. Here is a change indeed! [ Fxit, 
Def. *T1s meet I ſhould be us'd fo, very meet. 
How have I been behav'd, that he might ſtick 
The ſmall'ſt opinion on my great'ſt abuſe. 


Enter Jago, with Emilia. 


Tago. What is your pleaſure, madam ? How is it 
with you? 
Deſ. J cannot tell. Thoſe, that do teach young 
babes, rn 
Do it with gentle means, and eaſy taſks: _ 
He might have chid me ſo; for, in good faith, 
I am a child to chiding. Wits ® 


do is thy lord 7] This, and the following ſpeech, are o- 

mitted in the firſt quarto. STEEVENs. ee e 
Tobe per. on myleaſt miſuſe ?] The old quarto reads: 

a The ſimalliſt opinion on my great ' ſt a 

Which I think is better. Jon,ůõjÜ . 


. Togo. 
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What is the matter, lady : ? 1210 | 
2 il. Alas, Iago, my lord hath ſo bewhar'd her, 
Thrown fuch deſpight and heavy terms upon her, 
As true hearts cannot bea. 
Deſ. Am I that name, lago? | 
lago. What name, fair lady? "x7 
De / Such as, ſhe fays, my lord did ſay I was. 
Anil. Hecall'd her, whore; a beggar, in his drink, 
Could not have laid ſuch terms 3 upon his callet. 
Iago. Why did he ſo? 
Def. I do not know; I am ſure, I am none ſuch. 
Iago. Do not weep, do not weep; Alas, the day! 
Am Hath ſhe for ſook ſo many noble matches, 
Her father, and her country, and her friends, 
To be call'd—whore? would it not make one weep ? 
Deſ. It is my wretched fortune. 
lago. Beſhrew him for it ! 
How comes this trick upon him ? 
Deſ. Nay, heaven doth know. 
Amil. 1 will be hang'd, if ſome eternal villain 
Some buſy and inſinuating rogue, 
Some cogging cozening ſlave, to get ſome office, 


3 —xþ0n his callet.] Callet is a lewd woman; fo called (ſays 
Dr. Grey) from the French calote, which was a fort of head · dreſs 
worn by country girls. This head-dreſs is mentioned by Ben 
Jonſon in his Magnetic Lady : 

„The wearing the callot, the politic hood.” 
The word is likewiſe found in Cocke Lorelles Bote, a ſatyre, bl. 1. 
printed by Wynkyn de Worde ; no date : 
© Yt he call her calat, ſhe calleth hym knave agayne.” 
SEE ENS. 
— ſuch terms upon his caller.) This word is of great antiquity. 
in the Engliſh language. Chaucer has it in his Remedy of Love : 
“% C, for calet, for of, we have O, 
io: * for leude, D, for demeanure, rr 
I meet this word in The 7. ranſlation of Ariofto, i591 
“And thus this old ill-favour'd ſpitefull callet—" — 
Harrington, in a note on that line, ſays that “ callet 18 a Lack. 
name uſed to a woman,” apd that in Iriſh it 1 a 
witch,” MAT ůũ x. 


% 
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Has not devis'd this ſlander ; I'll be bange elſe; 
. Jago. Fie, there is no ſuch man; it is impoffible, 
Deſi If any fuch there be, heaven pardon him ! 
mil. A haltar pardon hun | and hell gnaw his 
bones ! 
| Why ſhould he call her, whore ? who' keeps her 
company? N 

What ph F time? what form ? what likeli- 

ood? 

The Moor's abus'd by ſome moſt villainous knave, 

Some baſe + notorious knave, ſome ſcurvy fellow: 

O, heaven, that ſuch companions © thou'dſt unfold; 

And put in every honeſt hand a whip, 

To laſh the raſcals naked through the world, 

Even from the eaſt to the weſt ! 
Jago. Speak within door. 
Anil. O, fie upon him! ſome ſuch ſquire he 

was, 

That turn'd your wit 7 the ſeamy fide without, 

And made you to ſuſpe& me with the Moor. 
Jago. You are a fool; go to. 
Dey. O good Iago, 
What ſhall” I do to win my lord again 5 
Good friend, go to him; for, by this light of heaven, 
"4 know not how I loſt him. Here I kneel *;— 


* 


„ 


4 — notorious —] For groſs, not in its proper meaning fot | 
kiown. Jon nsoN. 

5 — ſuch companions] Companion, in the time of Shakſpeare 
was uſed as a word of contempt in the fame ſenſe as Fellow 1 is at 
this day. See vol. vii. p. 461. vol. viii. p. 97. vol. ix. p. 229. 
8 ALONE. 

6 Speak 9within door,] Do not clamour ſo as to be heard beyond 
the houſe. Joanson, _ 

7 — the ſeamy fide without :] That | is, if outs Jonwsox. 

This idea has already occured, Iago ſpeaks of Roderigo as 
of one, 

Whom love hath turn'd almoſt the wrong fide outward, 
STEEVENSs 
* Here 7 kneel, &c.] The firſt quarto omits the reſt of this 
| : STEEVYENS: p 
I 
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If eber my will, did treſpaſs gainſ his love, 
Either in diſcourſe, or thought „or actual deed ; . 
Or that mine eyes, mine ears, or any ſenſes . 7 
Delighted them in any other form; 

Or that I do not yet, and ever did, 

And ever will „though he do ſhake me off 
To beggarly divorcement, love him dearly, 
Comfort forſwear me ! Unkindneſs may do much ; 
And his unkindneſs may defeat my life, 

But never taint my love. I cannot ſay, whore; ; 

It does abhor me, now I ſpeak the werd; 

To do the act that might the addition earn, 

Not the world's maſs of vanity could make me. 

Iago. I pray you, be content; tis but his humour; 
The buſineſs oſ the ſtate does him offence, 
And he does chide with you. | 

Deſ. It *twere no other, — 

Tago. It is but fo, I warrant you: [7 rumpets, 
Hark, how theſe inſtruments ſummon to ſupper 
And the great meſſengers of Venice ſtay : 

Go in, and weep not: all things ſhall be well. 
[ Exeunt De demona, and Amilia, 


Eater * Roderigo, 


How now, Roderigo? . 
| Rod. Ido not find, that thou deal't juſtlywith me, 
lago. What in the contrary ? 
Rod. Every day thou doff ſt me with ſome device, 
Iago ; and rather (as it ſeems to me now) keep'ſt 
from me all convenieney, than ſupplieſt me with the 


— 


9 Eitber in diſcourſe, or thou 8571 The folio 8 
of thought— and perhaps rightly, See Milton, P. L. b. » . 488, 
'STEEV ENS. 
* >= chide with you. This live i is from the quarto, 1622. 
' STEEVENS. 
Jud the great meſſengers f Ve enice Hay 3] Thus the quarto, 
Th he folio reads » 
The meſſengers of Venice flay the meat, * BBYENS, 


„ rn 


leaſt advantage of ha I will, indeed, no longer 
endure it: Nor am 8 rſuaded, to put up in 
peace what already 1 _ yer perſuaded ſuffered. 

lago. Will you qo me, Roderigo? 

Rod. Faith, I have heard too much ; for your 
words and performances, are no kin together, 

Lago. You charge me moſt unjuſtly, 

Rod. With nought but truth, I have waſted my. 
ſelf out of my, means. The jewels you have had 
from me, to deliver to „ee would half have 
corrupted a votariſt: You have told me—ſhe hath 
receiv'd them, and return'd me expectations and 
comforts of ſudden reſpect * and acquaintance ; but 
I find none. 

Jago. Well; go to; very well. 

Rod. Very well | go to! I cannot go to, man; 
nor tis not very well: By this hand, I lay, it is very 
ſcurvy; and begin to find myſelf fobb'd in it. 

Jago. Very well. 

Rad, I tell you, tis not very well. I will make 
myſelf known to Deſdemona: if ſhe will return me 
my jewels, I will give over my ſuit, and repent my 
unlawful ſolicitations; if not, Aare yourſelf, I 
will ſeek ſatisfaction of you. 

Jago. You have ſaid now. 

." Rod. Ay, and I have ſaid ne but what I 

proteſt intendment of doing. 

Iago. Why, now I ſee there's mettle in. thee ; 
and even from this inſtant, do build on thee a better 
opinion than ever before. Give me thy hand, Ro- 
derigo: Thou haſt taken againſt me a moſt juſt ex- 
ception; but yet, J proteſt, I ways goat moſt di 
rectly in thy affair. 

"Rod. It hath not appear'd, 

Igo. I grant, indeed, it hath not appear d; ; and 
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your ſuſpicion is not without wit and judgment. 
But, Roderigo, if thou haſt that within thee indeed, 
which I have greater reaſon to believe now than 
ever, I mean purpoſe, courage, and valour, —this 
night ſhew it : If thou the next night following en- 
joyeſt not Deſdemona, take me from this world 
with treachery, and deviſe engines for my life, 

Rog. Well, what is it? is it within reaſon, and 
compals ? | ered, 

Lago. Sir, there is a ſpecial commiſſion come from 
Venice, to depute Caſſio in Othello's place. 

Rod. Is that true? why, then Othello and Deſ- 
demona return again to Venice, . 

Iago. O, no; he goes into Mauritania, and taketh 
away with him the fair Deſdemona, unleſs his abode 
be linger'd here by ſome accident; wherein none 
can be ſo determinate, as the removing of Caſſio. 

Rod. How do you mean — removing of him? 

Iago. Why, by making him uncapable of Othello's 
place; knocking out his brains. 

Rod. And that you would haye me to do? 

Jago. Ay, if you dare do yourſelf a profit, and a 
right, He ſups to-night with a harlot, and thither 
will I go to him; —he knows not yet of his honour- 
able fortune: if you will watch his going thence, 
(which I will faſhion to fall out between twelve and 
one) you may take him at your pleaſure ; I will be 
near to ſecond your attempt, and he ſhall fall be- 
tween us. Come ſtand not amaz'd at it, but go a- 
long with me; I will ſhew you ſuch a neceſſity in his 
death, that you ſhall think yourſelf bound to pur it 
on him. It is now high ſupper-time, and the night 
grows to waſte : about it. Cat” 


4 — and the nizht grows to waſte 3] I ſuppoſe lago means t 
ſay, that it is near PaiAibt, 2 we 2 10 Nd 60 
The folio reads - wa, as it does in the following line in 
Hamlet: | 8 | 
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_ » Rod, I will hear further reaſon for this. 


Jago. And you ſhall be ſatisfied. | Exeunt. 
SCENE I. 
A room in the Caſtle. 


Enter Othello, Ludovico, Deſdemona, Emilia, and 
. Attendants, 


Lod. 1do beſeech you, fir, trouble yourſelf no 
further. 

Otb. O, pardon me; 'twill do me good to walk. 

Lod. Madam, good night; I humbly thank your 

ladyſhip, 

Def. Your honour is moſt welcome. 

Oth. Will you walk, fir, —O, Deſdemona ! 1— 

Deſ. My lord ? 

Oth. Get you to bed on the inſtant ; 1 will be re. 
turn'd forthwith : diſmiſs your attendant there ; 
look it be done. | „IE 

* De/. I will, my lord. | | 

Aimil, How oes it now ? he looks gentler than 

he did. 

Deſ. He ſays, he will return incontinent ; : 

He hath commanded me to go to bed, 
And bade me to diſmiſs you. 

Emil. Diſmiſs me! 

De. It was his bidding; therefoie, good Emilia 
Give me my nightly wearing, and adieu: 
We muſt not now diſpleaſe! im; 8 

Ami. I would you had ne ver ſeen him! 3 


bs In the dead ⁊wæſf and middle of the night,” 
So alſo, in the Puritan, a comedy, 1607: 
: 66 -— ere the day 


* Be ſpent to the girdle, thou thalt be free. : 
The words however 17 Wy mean abe 3 10 waſting abace. 
Malone, Y 
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Def. So would not I; my love doth ſo approve him, 
That even his ſtubbornneſs „his checks, and frowns, — 
Pr'ythee, unpin me,—have grace and favour in them. 

Emil. I have laid thoſe ſheets you bade me on 

the bed. 

Deſ. All's one: Good father ! ! how fooliſn are 

our minds ?— - 
If I do die before thee, pr 'ythee, ſhroud me 
In one of thoſe ſame ſheets. 

Amil. Come, come, you talk. 

Deſ. My mother had a maid, call d- Barbara; 
She was in love; and he, ſhe lov'd, prov'd mad, 
And did forſake her : ſhe had a ſong of willow, 
An old thing *twas, but it expreſs'd her fortune, 


And the dy'd finging it: That ſong, to-night, 


Will not go from my wind; ; have much to do, 


But 
4 —— he, ſhe I, WEF] prov 7 AE” | 
And did forſake ber. —] We thould read: is 
and he, ſhe loud, forſook her, 
And. ſbe prov'd Pt cet WARBURTON. 
I believe has mad only ſignifies wild, frantich, uncertain, 
Jornson. 
We ſtill call a wild girl a mad. cap: and, 3 in the firſt Part of 
King Henry VI, are mentioned, 
6 Mad, natural graces that extinguiſh art.” 
Again, in the Two Gentleman of Verona : : 
«© Come on, you mad-cap.*” 
Again, in Love's Labour's Len: Do you pay, my 8 
wenches?“ STEEVENS. 

oe much ado, 

But to go hang my head—] I have much ado to * any ting 
out hang my head. We might read: 
* to go hang my bead. 

This is perhaps the only inſertion made i in the latter edidons 
which has improved the play. I he reſt ſeem to have been added 
for the ſake of amplification, or of ornament. When the imagina- 
tion had ſubſided, and the mind was no longer agitated by os 
horror of the action, it became at leiſure to-look round for 75 
cious additions. I his addition is natural. Deſdemona can at 
hardly forbear to ſing the ſong ; ſhe endeavours to change 5 
train of thoughts, but her imagination at laſt preyails, and ſhe 
fings 3 it. Jounz0N, 


F rom 
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late collection of old allo ; 
ſomewhat from the copy diſcovered by the 1 ingenious collector. 
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But to go hang my head all o' one ſide, 
And ſing it like poor Barbara. Pr ythee diſpatch, 
Emil. Shall I go fetch your a ? 
Def. No, unpin me here. — 
This Lodovico is a proper man. 
Emil. A very handſome man. 
Def. He ſpeaks well. 

mil. 1 know a lady in Venice, would have wall'g 
barefoot to Paleſtine, for a touch of his nether lip, 
| Def. 5 The poor ſoul ſat ſinging 7 by a ſycamore tree, 

Sing all a green willow ; [ Singing, 
| Her hand on her boſom, her bead on her knee, 

Sing willow, willow, willoto : 
The freſh flreams ran by ber, » and MALE her 


moans; 
Sing willow, Sc. 
Her ſalt tears fell from ber, and ſoften'd the flones ; 
Lay by theſe : 


\ 


Sing willow, Sc. 
Willow, willow, Sc. 
Pr'ythee, hye thee; he'll come anon. — 
Sing all a green twillow muſt be my garland, 


2. # 
Let no body blame him, bis ſcorn I approve,— 


Nay, that's not next. —Hark ! whois it that knocks? 


Anil. It is the wind. 


From I Have much to do, to Nay, that's not next, Was inſerted 
after the firſt edition, as likewiſe the remaining part of the ſong, 

6 The poor ſoul, &c.] This ſongs in two parts, is printed in a 

e lines preſerved here differ 


| Joans0n. 
1 —ſat finging—) Thus the old copies: but the ſong as 


publiſned by Dr. Percy, in the firſt volume of his Neligues of 
Ancient kn Poetry, e « ſat fighing. »  STEEVENS. 


1 * 


14 
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Def. 8] =_ my love, falſe love ; but what ſaid he 
then 
Sing willow, | &c. 
If I court more women, you'll couch with more mens. 
So, get 2322 ; "Hun night. Mine eyes do 
ite | 
Doth that bode weeping ? | 
Emil. Tis neither here nor there. 
De. J have heard it ſaid ſo .O, theſe men, 
theſe men! 
Doſt thou in conſcience think, tell me, Emilia, 
That there be women do abuſe their huſbands 
In ſuch groſs kind ? | 
| Amil. There be ſome ſuch, no queſtion. 
Deſ. Would'ſt thou do ſuch a deed for all the 
world? 
Amil. Why, would not you? 
Deſ. No, by this heavenly light 
Emil. Nor I neither, by this heavenly light; 
I might do't as well i the dark. © 
Deſ. Would'ſt thou do ſuch a deed for all the 
world ? | 
Emil. The world is a a huge thing : *Tis a great 
price | 
For a ſmall vice. 
Def. In troth, I think thou wouldſt not. 
Amil. In troth, I think 1 ſhould; and unde t, 


9 call'd my love falſe love ; $a] This couplet is not in the 
ballad, which is the complaint, not of a woman forfaken, but of 
u man rejected. Theſe lines were properly added when it was 
accommodated to a woman. JOHNSON. 

9 you'll couch qwith more men.] This verb is found alſo 
in The Two Noble Kinſmen, 1634 : 

„„ O, if thou couch 
Hut one night with her '” Maroxg. 

It is uſed likewiſe in The Merchant Venice: 

* couching with the lawyers clerk.” STEEVENS. . 

1 have heard it ſaid ſo.) | This_ as well as the following 
ſpeech, is omitted in the fir quarts, STEEVENS» 


when 
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when I had done. Marry, I would not do ſuch a 
thing for a joint-ring ; nor for meaſures of lawn, 
nor tor gowns, petticoats,. nor caps, nor any petty 
exhibition: but, for all the whole world, — Why, 
who would not make her huſband a cuckald, to 
make him a monarch ? I ſhould venture purgatory 
for't. Ja 
Def. Beſhrew me, if I would do ſuch a wrong 

For the whole world. | 

Anil. Why, the wrong is but a wrong i' the 
world; and, having the world for your labour, tis 
a wrong in your own world, and you might quickly 
make it right. | 

Def. i do not think, there is any ſuch woman. 

Amil. Yes, a dozen; and as many to the van, 
| tage“, as 
Would ſtore the world they play'd for. 
But, I do think“, it is their huſband's faults, 

If wives do fall: Say, that they ſlack their duties, 
And pour our treaſures into foreign laps; | 
Or elſe break out in peeviſh jealouſies, 
Throwing reſtraint upon us; or, ſay, they ſtrike us, 
Or ſcant our former having in deſpight; 
Why, we have galls; and, though we have ſome 

grace, | | 
Yet have we ſome revenge. Let huſbands know, 
Their wives have ſenſe like them ; they ſee, and 
ſmell, - . 

And have their palates both for ſweet and ſour, 
As huſbands have. What is it that they do, 
When they change us for others? Is it ſport? 
] think, it is; And doth affection breed it? 


wv — 


1 to the vantage, ] i. e. to boot, over and above. 
Naa WEL STEEVENS. 

2 But I do think, &.] The remaining part of this ſpeech is 

omitted in the firſt quarto. STEEVENS. | „„ „„ p 

' 3 '=—our former having—] Our former allowance of expence- 

15 . wy « 2 - f a N | 4 _— Jon NSOYN» 


I think 
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I think it doth; Is't frailty, that thus errs ? 

It is ſo too: And have not we affe&ions ? 

Deſires for ſport? and frailty, as men have? 
Then, let them uſe us well: elſe, let them know, 
The ills we do, their ills inſtruct us to. 


Not to pick bad from bad ; but, by bad, mend ! 
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Def. Good night, good night: Heaven me ſuch 
uſage ſend, 8 
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ACT v. 8 CEN E I. 
A ſtreet. 


Enter Iago, and Roderigo. 


Iago. Here, ſtand behind this bulk; ſtraight will 
be come: | 
Wear thy good rapier bare, and put it home; 
Quick, quick; fear nothing; I'll be at thy elbow : 
It makes us, or it mars us; think on that, 
And fix moſt firm thy reſolution. 
Rod. Be near at hand; I may miſcarry in't. 
Iago. Here, at thy hand; be bold, and take thy 
ſword. | 
Rod. I have no great devotion to the deed ; 
And yet he hath given me ſatisfying reaſons ;— 
Tis but a man gone ; forth, my ſword ; he dies. 
| | [ Stands apart. 


4 — heaven me ſuch uſes ſend,] Such is the reading of the 
folio, and of the ſubſequent editions ; but the old quarto has : 
ſuch uſage ſend. — Og 
Uſage is an old word for com, and, I think, beiter then 25. 

N Iuonxson. 
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Iago. I have rubb'd this young quat almoſt to 


ak the ſenſe, 1 | 

And he grows angry. Now, whether he kill Caſſio, 
Or Caſts him, - each do kill the other, mw 
Every way makes my gain“: Live Roderigo, 
He calls me to a reſtitution large | 

Of gold, and jewels, that I bobb'd from him, 
As gifts to Deſdemona ; CNS y 

It muſt not be: if Caſſio do remain, 

He hath a daily beauty in his life, 

That makes me ugly; and, beſides, the Moor 
May unfold me to him ; there ſtand I in much peril, 
No, he muſt die: But fo, I hear him coming. 


In ſome editions, | 

Dre rubb'd this young gnat almoſt to the ſenſe, 

And he grows angry] This is a paſſage much controverted 
among the eee di T. Hanmer reads guab, a gudgeon; not 
that a gudgeon can be rubbed to much ſenſe, dur Wer a man groſs- 
ly deceived is often called a gudgeon. Mr. Upton reads quail, 
which he proves, by much learning, to be a very choleric Pied. 
Dr. Warburton retains gat, which is found in the early quarto. 
Theobald would introduce Eu, a ſmall bird of that name. I have 
followed the text of the folio, and third and fourth quartos. 

A guat in the midland counties is a pimple, which by rubbing 
18 ul, to ſmart, or is rubbed to ſenſe. Roderigo is called a guat 
by the ſame mode of ſpeech, as a low fellow is now termed in 
low language a /cab. To rub to the ſenſe, is to rub to the quick, 
- Fc Jouxsox. 
The ſame explanation appeared in a magazine in the year 
1748. Epitos. | | 
So, in The Devil's Law-caſe, 1623 : O young guat! incon- 
tinence is plagued in all creatures in the world“. 
Again, in Deckar's Gul's Hornbook, 1609 : ** —whether he 
be a yong guat of the firſt yeers revennew, or ſome auſtere and ſul- 
len- 7 D &c.“ ä 
Such another thought oceurs in Ben Johnſon's Catiline: 
7 * = gs. have their diſgraces ſtill new rab, 
„To make them ſmart, &c.“ STREVE VW. 
ny gain :] The quartos read - my game. STEEVENS, 


Enter 


* 
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Enter Caſſio. | 

Rod. 1 know his gait, tis he Villain, thou 
dy'ſt. 

e runs at Caſio, and wounds bim. 

Gal. That thruſt had been mine enemy indeed, 


But that my coat is befter than thou think'ſt; 
[ will make proof of thine. 


Fight. Caſio wounds Roderigo : Jago cuts Cafſio 


behind in the leg, and exit. 

Rod. O, I am ſlain! 

Caſ. 1 am maim'd for ever Help, ho! mur- 
der! murder ! 


Enter Othello, above. 


0th. The voice of Caſfio :—Iago keeps his word. 

Rod. O, villian that I am ! 

0th. Hark ! tis even ſo. 

Caſ. O, help, ho! light! a ſurgeon! 

Oth. Tis he ;—O brave Iago, honeſt, and jut, 
That haſt ſuch noble ſenſe of thy friend's wrong ! 
Thou teacheſt me, — Minion, your dear lies pans. 
And your fate hies APACC 7: —Strumpet, I come : 
Forth of my heart * thoſe charms, thine eyes, are 

blotted ; 
Thy 


And your fate hies apace:] Thos the firſt quarto. The ſe- 
cond quarto and the tolio read And your wnble/t fate hies. 

SO TEEVENS. 

Forth of my heart, Kc. ] Thus the firſt quarto. The folio 
reads, For of : perhaps the true reading is, For off, &c. 

But Mr. alley obſerves to me that the reading of the quarto 
may be the true one. Forth ſignifies both out and rom. So in 
Hamlet: 

« Forth at your eyes your ſpirits wildly peep.” 
Again inJonſon's Yolpone, 
« Forth the reſolved corners of his eyes.” 


Mr. 
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Thy bed, luſt-ftain'd, ſhall with luſt's blood be 
ſpotted. ZI 
[ Exit Othell, 


Enter Lodovico, and Gratiano, at a diſtance. 


Caſ. What, ho! no watch ? no paſſage? mur- 
der! murder! | | 
Gra. GOD miſchance; the cry is very dire. 
ul. 
Caf. O, help! 
Lod. Hark ! 
Rod, O wretched villian ! | 
Load. Twoor three groans ;—it is a heavy night: 
Theſe may be counterfeits ; let's think't unſafe 
To come in to the cry, without more help. 


Rod. No body come ? then ſhall I bleed to death, 


Enter Iago, with a light. 


Lod. Hark ! 

Gra. Here's one comes in his ſhirt, with light 

and weapons. 

Iago. Who's there? whoſe noiſe is this, that cries 
out murder? 


Mr. Henley had alſo made the ſame obſervation, and in proof 
of it produced the following paſſages. Richard III. 
«© I clothe my naked villan | | 
% With old odd ends, ſtol'n forth of holy writ.” 
Again, | 
„Humphrey Hoare that called upon your grace, 
© To breakfaſt once Forth of my * . 
DITOR». 


9 o paſſage *] No paſſengers ? nobody going by ? 


So, in the Comedy of Errors : 
No in the ſtirring paſſage of the day.“ STEEVENs- 
a heavy night ;}] A thick cloudy night, in which an ambuſh 
may be commodiouſly laid. JohxsOoN. 7 oF 
So, in Meaſure for Meaſure : 2 | 
* Upon the heavy middle of the night,” STEEVENS. 


4 


Jounson- 


= 
W 
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Tod. We do not know. 
Jago. Did not you hear a cry ? 
Caf. Here, here; for heaven's ſake, help me. 
Ingo. What's the matter? 
Gra. This is Othello's ancient, as I take it. 
Lod. The ſame indeed; a very valiant fellow. 
ago. What are you here, that cry ſo grievoully ? 
Caſ. Iago? O, I am ſpoil'd, undone by villains ! | 
Give me ſome help: 
lago. O 5 lieutenant ! what villains have done 
this ? 
Caf. I think, that one of them is hereabout, 
And cannot make away. 
Iago. O treacherous villains !— 
What are you there ? come in, and give ſome help. 


It's 


[To Lad. and Gra. 
b. Rod. O, help me here ! 
Caſ. That's one of them. 
lago. O murderous flave'! O villain ! 
Lago flabs him. 
he Rod. O damn'd Iago! O inhuman dog !—O ! 


O, O! 
Lago. Kili men i' the dark ! Where be theſe 
bloody thieves? 
How ſilent is this town ! —Ho! murder! murder ! 
What may you be? are you of good, or evil?  _- 
Led. As you ſhall prove us, praiſe us. 
Iago. Signior Lodovico ? 
Lod. He, fir. | 
Iago. I cry you mercy ; Here's Caſſio hurt by 
villains. 
Gra. Caſſio 
Ago. How is it, brother ? 
Caſ. My leg is cut in two. 
lago. Marry, heaven forbid | — 
Light, gentlemen ;—T'11 bind it with my ſhirt. 


Vol. X. 3A Ener 
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Enter Bianca. 


Biau. What is the matter, ho? who is't that cry'd? 

Iago. Who is't that cry'd ? 

Bian. O my dear Caſho ! my ſweet Caſſio f 
O Caſho ! Caſo ! ! Caſio! 


ago. O notable ſtrumpet —Caſſio, may you 
ſuſpect 


Who they ſhould be, that have thus mangled you ? 
Caf. No. 


Gra. I am ſorry, to find you thus; I have been 
to ſeek you. | 


Iago. Lend me a garter * : So.—O, for a chair, 
To bear him*eafily hence! 
Bion. Alas, he faints: O Caſio ! Caſſio! Caſſio! 
lago. Gentlemen all, I do ſuſpect this wm 
To be a party in this injury. 
Patience a while, good Caſſio. Come, come; 
Lend me a light. Know we this face, or no ) 
Alas! my friend, and my dear countryman *, 
| Roderigo | ? no — es, ſure;—O heaven! Roderigo. 
Gra. What, of Venice? 


Jago. Even he, fir ; did you know him? 
Gra. Know him? ay. 


| Lugo. Signior Gratiano.? I ery you gentle pardon; 
| Theſe bloody accidents muſt excuſe my manners, 
That ſo neglected you. 


Gra. J am glad to ſee you. | 


Iugo. How do you, Caſſio ? — O, a chair, a chair! 
Gra. Roderigo !. 


— OA_—_— — — 2 


2 FR me a garter, &c.] This ſpeech is omitted in the firſt 
quarts. STEEV ENS. 


3 ila« my. friend, my dear countryman.!] This paſſage incon- 
teſtably proves that lago was meant for a Venetian. 


N. B. All the notes to which no names are ſubſcribed, are 
taken from the laſt Oxford edition, STEEVENS. 


lago. 
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Tago. He, he, tis he: =O, that's well ſaid :— 


the- chair. [ A chair brought in. 
Some good man bear him carefully from hence; 


I'II fetch the general's ſurgeon. —For you, miſtreſs, | 


[ To: Bianca. 
Save you your labour, —He that lies flain here, 
Caſſio, 
Was my dear friend; What malice was betiveen 
ou ? 
Caſ. None in the world; nor 40 I know the man. 
Iago. | To Bian.| What, look you pale -O, bear 
him out o' the air.— [ Caffo 1s borne off. 
Stay you, good gentlemen — look you pale, miſ- 
treſs ? 
Do you perceive the gaſtneſs of her eye? 
Nay, if you ſtare*, we ſhall hear more anon: — 
Behold her well ; I pray you, look upon her ; 
Do you lee, gentlemen | ? nay, guiltineſs will ſpeak, 


Though tongues were out of uſe. 


Enter Emilia. 


mil. Las, what's the matter? what's the mat - 
ter, huſband ? 
Tago. Caſſio hath here been ſet on in the dark, 
By Roderigo, and fellows that are ſcap'd ; 
He's almoſt ſlain, and Roderigo dead. 
Emil. Alas, good gentleman! alas good Caſſio ! 
Jago. This is the fruit of whoring.—Pr'ythee, 
Emilia, 
Go know of Caſſio where he ſupp'd PR 
What, do you ſhake at that ? 


— good gentlemen.] Thus the folio, The quartos read, 

ann DTEBVENS: 
5 —the gaſtneſs,] So the folio. The quartos read, je//uress 
rät ve vs. 


6' Nay; if you flare,] So the folio. The quartos read, irre. 


Steals, 


3 A 2 Bian. 
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Bian, He ſupp'd at my bouſez but I therefore 
ſhake not. 


Iago. O, did he ſo? I charge you, go with me, 

Amil. Fie, fie upon thee, ſtrumpet! 

Bian. I am no ſtrumpet; but of lite as honeſt, 
As you that thus abuſe me. 

Emil. As I? toh ! fie upon thee !_ 

Jago. Kind gs let's go ſee poor Caſlio 

dreſs'd 

Come, miſtreſs, you muſt tell us another tale. — 
Emilia, run you to the citadel, 


And tell my lord and lady what hath hap'd. 


Will you go on, I pray ?--This is the night, ¶ Aſide, 
That either makes me, or fordoes? me quite. 


[ Exeunt, 
e M1 
A bed-chamber : Deſdemona in bed, qeep. A light 


burning, 


Enter Othello. 


Oth. s It is the cauſe, it is the cauſe, my ſoul, = 
Let me not name it to you, you chaſte ſtars !— 


. 7 — or fordoes me quite.) To fords, is to ande to ruin, to 
deſtroy. See vol. iii. p. 132. STEEVENS. 
8 It is the cauſe, it is the cauſe, my ſoul, 
Let me not name it ——] The abruptneſs of this ſoliloquy 
makes it obſcure, The meaning, I think, is this: „I am here 
(ſays Othello in his mind) overwhelmed with horror. What 1s 
the reaſon of this perturbation ? Is it want of reſolution to do 
juſtice ? Is it the dread of ſhedding blood ? No ; it is not the ac- 
tion that ſhocks me, but 17 7s the cauſe, it is the cauſe, my ſoul ; 


tet me not name it to you, ye chaſte flars ! it is the cauſe. 


Jonxsox. 
Othello, full of porrer at the cruel action which he is about to 


perpetrate, ſeems at this inſtant to be _ his juſtification, 
from repreſenting to himſelf he cau/z, i. e. the greatneſs of the 
provocation he had received, STELVENS, 


It 
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It is the cauſe. —Yet I'll not ſhed her blood, 
Nor ſcar that whiter ſkin of hers than ſnow, 
And ſmooth as monumental alabaſter, 

| [ Takes off his ſword. 
Yet ſhe muſt die, elſe ſhe'll betray more men?. 
Put out the light, and then Put out the light! 
If I quench thee, thou flaming miniſter, 
I can again thy former light reſtore, 
Should I repent me: but once put out thy light', 


9 Yet ſhe muſt die, elſe ſhe'll betray more men.] This is the ſe, 
cond attempt of Othello to juſtify what he has undertaken, Firſt” 
he ſays, /t is the cauſe, i. e. his own cauſe; now he is willing to 
ſuppoſe himſelf the preventer to ſucceeding miſchief to others. 

OTEEVENS. 

Put out the light, and then— Put out the light!) So it ſhould 
be printed. The meaning is, I will put out the light, and hen 
proceed to the execution of my purpoſe. But the expreſſion of 
putting out the light, bringing to mind the effects of the extinction 
of the light of life, he breaks ſhort, and queſtions himſelf about 
the effects of this metaphorical extinction, introduced by a re- 
petition of his firſt words, as much as to ſay, But hold, jet me 
firſt weigh the reflections which this expreſſion ſo naturally ex- 
cites. WARBURTON. 

This has been conſidered as a very difficult line. Wr 
makes Betterton and Booth diſpute about it with the author himſelf 
in the other world. The punctuation recommended by Dr. War- 
burton, gives a ſpirit to it which | fear was not intended. It 
ſeems to have been only a play upon words. To put the light out 
was a phraſe for 70 Kl. In the Maid's tragedy, Melantius ſays, 

— Tis a juſtice, and a noble one, . 
% To put the light out of ſuch baſe offenders.” FARMER. 

Put out the light, This pbraſe*1s twice uſed in Sidney's Arca- 
dia for killing a lady, p. 460 and 470, edit. 1633 | 

Again, in an unpubliſhed play, called The Second Maiden's 
Tragedy, by George Chapman, licenſed by fir George Bue, Oc- 


tober 31ſt, 1611: (now in the library of the earl ot Shelburne, 


who honour'd me with the uſe of it) 
6 O ſoul of cunning! - 
Came that arch ſubtilty from thy lady's counſel, 
Or thine own ſudden craft? conteſs to me 
&« How.oft thou haſt been a bawd to their cloſe actions, 
„ Or all thy light goes out.” STEEVENS. 
* — put out thy ligbt,] Thus the folio. The quarto reads 


put out ie. STEE VERS. | 
3A3 Thou 
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Thou cunning'ſt pattern of excelling nature“, 
I know not where is that Promethean heat, 
That can thy light relumine*. When I have 
| pluck'd thy“ roſe, | 
I cannot give it vital growth again, 
It needs muſt wither :—T'll ſmell it on the tree. 
O balmy breath, that doſt almoſt perſuade 
Juſtice herſelf to break her ſword !—Once more.— 
Be thus when thou art dead, and I will kill thee, 
And love thee after Once more, and this the 
laſt: 
So ſweet was ne'er ſo fatal. I muſt weep, 
But they are cruel tears: This ſorrow's heavenly 
It ftrikes, where it doth love. She wakes— 
Deſ. Who's there? Othello? 
Oth. Ay, Deſdemona. 
Def. Will you come to bed, my lord ? 
Oh. Have you pray'd to-night; Deſdemona ? 


2 T hoy cunning”/} pb of excelling nature,] So in Palmerin 
D'Oliva 1588, p. 1. thoſe that beheld her eſteemed her 
for the chiefeſt piece "of * orkmanſhippe that ever nature framed.” 

EpiTOR. 

3 — relumine.] The folio reads—relume. The firſt quarto 
return : the ſecond quarto—relumine. STEEVENS. 

2 roſe,] I haus che folio, The quarto reads, 
| the ro/e.”? 

Again, a quartg reads, 
& ]'1! tmell zz oa the tree.” STEBVENS» 
The folio, * 
„I fmell -h e on the tree.“ STEEVE NVS. 

5 —This ſorrows heavenly ;] This tenderneſs, with which I 
lament the puniſhment which juſtice compels me to inflict, is a 
holy, paſſion. 

I wiſh theſe two lines could be honeſtly ejected, It is the fate 
of Shakſpeare to counteract his own pathos, JoHNsOv. 

Perhaps the poet would not have retained both theſe images 
had he publiſhed t he play himſelf, though in the hurry of com- 
poſition he threw them both upon paper. The firſt ſeems adopted 
trom the. fabulous hiſtory of the crocodile, the ſecond from a 
paſſage in the ſcripture, STEEVENS, 


x _" ,-— To 


”T A. 
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De /. Ay, my lord. 
Oth. If you bethink yourſelf of any crime, 
Unreconcil'd as yet to heaven and grace, 
Solicit for it ſtraight, | 
Def. Alas, my lord, what may you mean by that? 
Oth. Well, doit, and be brief ; I will walk by : 
I would not kill thy unprepared ſpirit ; 
No, Heaven forefend ! I would not kill thy ſoul-, 
Deſ. Talk you of killing? 
Oth. Ay, I do. | 
Def. Then, heaven 
Have mercy on me 
Oth. Amen, with all my heart! 
Deſ. If you ſay ſo, I hope you will not kill me. 
Oh. Hum 
Def. And yet I fear you; for you are fatal then, 
When your eyes roll ſo: Why I ſhould tear, I know 
nor, 
Since guiltineſs I know not; but yet, I feel, I fear, 
Oth. Think on thy fins. 
Def. They are loves I bear to you. 
Oth. Ay, and for that thou dy'ſt. 
Deſ. That death's unnatural, that kills for Woke. 
Alas, why gnaw you ſo your nether lip? | 
Some bloody paſſion ſhakes your very frame : 
Theſe are portents; but yet, I hope, I hope, 
They do not point on me. 
Oth. Peace, and be ſtill ! 
Def. I will fo : What's the matter? | 
O:h. That handkerchief, which I fo lov'd, and 
gave thee, 
Thou gav'ſt to Caſſio. ; 
Deſ. No, by my life and ſoul ; 
Send for the man, and aſk him. 


7 7 would not kill thy foul.) Sir V. D' 4venant has borrowed 
this thought in his Ahoi, King of Lombardy, 1629: 
« I am not fravght with devil's ſpleen ; I would 
Not hurt % /oul.”” STEVENS. 


oo Och. 


728 en 
Oth. Sweet ſou!, take heed, 
Take heed of perjury ; thou art on thy death-bed, 
Leſ. Ay, but not yet to die. ; 
Oth. Yes, preſently : | 
T herefore conteſs thee freely of thy fin ; 
For to deny each article with oath, 
Cannot remove, nor choak, the ſtrong conception 
That i do groan withal. Thou art to die. | 
De /. O, heaven have mercy on me! 
Os h. I ſay, amen. 5 
Deſ. And have you mercy too -I never did 
Offend you in my life; never lov'd Caſſio, 
But with ſuch general warranty of heaven 
As I might love: I never gave him token. 
Oth., By heaven, I ſaw my handkerchief in his 
hand. | 
O perjur'd woman ! thou doſt ſtone my heart, 
And mak'it me call, what I intend to do,— 
A murder, which I thought a ſacrifice: 
I faw the handkerchief. 
Deſ. He found it then; 1115 
I never gave it him: Send for him hither, 
And let him confeſs a truth. 
Oth. He hath confeſs'd. 
Deſ. What, my lord? + 6 
Oh. That he hath—us'd thee: 
Def. How? unlawfully ? 


8 4 murder, <which I thought a ſacrifice.) This line is difficult. 
Thou haft hardened my heart, and makeji me kill thee with the rage 
of a murderer, when I thought to have ſacrificed thee to juſtice, 
with the calmneſs of a prieſt ſtriking a victim. 

It muſt not be omitted, that one of the elder quartos reads, 
thou dof? flone thy heart ;-which I ſuſpect to be genuine. The 
meaning then will be, thou force/t me to diſmiſs thee from the 
worl- in the ſtate of the*m4rdered without preparation for death, 
a hen intended that thy puniſhment ſhould have been @ ſacrifice 
atoning for thy crime. | 

I ay glad that T have ended my reviſal of this dreadful ſcene. 
It is not to be endured, JortnsoN, 5 
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Oth. Ay. 
De/. He will not ſay fo. 
Oth. No, his mouth is ſtopp'd; 
Honeſt Iago hath ta'en order for't'. | 
Def. O, my fear interprets then, —What, is he 
dead ? 
Oth. 9 Had all his hairs been lives, my great re- 
venge 
Had ſtomach for them all. 
Def. Alas! he is betray'd, and I undone. 
Oth. Out, ſtrumpet ! Weep'ſt thou for him to my 
face ? | TO 
Def. O, baniſh me, my lord, but kill me not. 
Oth. Down, ſtrumpet ! 
De}. Kill me to-morrow, let me live to-night. 
h. Nay, if you ſtrive, — 
Def. But half an hour. | 
Oth. Being done , 
There is no pauſe. 
Def. But while I ſay one prayer. 


3 — hath ta'en order r': ] i. e. has taker meaſures, So, in 
Holinſhed's Reign of King Fohn : ** — he took ſuch order for him, 
that he was deſpoiled of all his goods and benefices,” p. 174. 

STEEVENS. 

Again, in Dido Queen of Carthage, by Marlowe and Naſhe, 

15943 44 " 
* I will tale order for that preſently.” MALOxE. 

9 Had all his hairs been lives, ] This thought appears to 
have been very common, as it occurs frequently in dramatic per- 
formances prior to Shakſpeare's Othello. So, in the Devil's 
Charter, by Barnaby Barnes, 1607 : 

© Know Czfar, had I now as many lives 
« As there arc ſtones, or hairs upon my head, 
«© T would,” &c. 
Again, in Beaumont and Fletcher's Xing and no King : 
„„ butif all 
% My hairs were I wen, I would not be engaged 
% In ſuch a cauſe,” STEEVvENS, 
Being done, Rp : N 
There is no pauſc.] The firſt quarto omits this ſpeech, 
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Oth; 
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Oh. It is too late. [ He ſmothers her. 


AMmila within. 


My lord, my lord ! what ho! my lord, my lord! 
O:h. What noiſe is this? Not dead? not yet 
quite dead? | | | 
J, that am cruel, am yet merciful ; 
I would not have thee linger in thy pain.— 
6 | L499 
Anil. What ho! my lord, my lord! 
Orth. Who's there? a | 
mil. O, good my lord, I would ſpeak a word 
with you. $30 
Cth. Yes ;—'tis Emilia: — by and by.—She's 
dead. | & 
*Tis like, ſhe comes to ſpeak of Caſſio's death; 
The noite was high. —Ha ! no more moving? 
Still as the grave. Shall ſhe come in? Were't good? 
I think, ſhe flirs again: No. What's the beſt ? 
If ſhe come in, ſhe'll ſure ſpeak to my wife ;— 
My wife! my wife! what wife? I have no wife“: 


2 I i5 too late.] Aſter this ſpeech of Othello, the elder quarto 
adds an invocation from Deſdemona, conſiſting only of the ſacred 
name, thrice repeated. As this muſt-be ſuppoſed to have been ut- 
tered while ſhe is yet ſtruggling with death, [ think an editor may 
be excuſed from inſerting ſuch a circumſtance of ſupererogatory 
horror, eſpecially as it is found in but one of the ancient copies, 

STEEVENS. + 

This alteration was probably made in conſequence of the ſta- 
tute of the 3d of James I. c. 21, which lays a penalty for the 
profane uſe of the name of God, &c. in ſtage-plays interludes, 
May-games, &c, , TOLLET. | | 

The ſtatute was neceſſary; for not only the ancient moralities, 
but the plays (thoſe of Chapman in particular) abound with-the 
moſt wanton and ſhocking repetitions of a name which never 
ought to be mentioned in ſuch an irceverend manner on the ſtage, 

EY STEEVENS, 

3 My wife! my vile I what wvife ?—1 haye no wife :} © Filium 
unicum adoleſcentulum habeo ; ah 1 quid dixi habere me? imo 
habui, Chreme,” Ter Heautont. | OTEEVENS» 


O in- 


her, 


rd 


O, good my lord! 
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O inſupportable ! O heavy hour 

Methinks, it ſhould be now a huge eclipſe 

Of ſun and moon; and that the affrighted globe 
should yawn at alteration. 


mil. 1 do beſeech you I may ſpeak with you. 


| 


Oth. I had forgot thee: O, come in Emilia: 
Soft, —by and by :—Let me the curtains draw.— 


Where art thou ? What's the matter with thee now ? 
TY [ Unlocks the door. 


Enter Amilia. 


Emil. 2 my good lord, yonder's foul murder 
one. eg 
Oth. What? now? _. 
mil. But now, my lord. | 
Oth. It is the very error of the moon ; | 
She comes more near the earth than ſhe was wont, 
And makes men mad. 
Amil. Caſſio, mylord, hath kill'd a young Venetian, 
Call'd—Roderigo. 
Oth. Roderigo kill'd! 
And Caſſio kill'di—- 
Emil. No, Caſſio is not killd. 
Oth. Not Caſſio kill'd? Then murder's out of 
tune, . 0 ſg tee 
And ſweet revenge grows harſh. 
Def. * O, falſely, falſely murder'd ! 
| mil. 


40. falſely, falſely murder dl] It cannot be ſuppoſed that a perſon 
who had been effectually Arangled or ſmothered, could ſpeak again; 
for if the power of breathing returned after the inſtrument of 
ſuffocation was removed, no act of violence had in reality taken 
place by which the concluſion of life could be brought on. But 


1uch is the peculiar fate of Deſdemona, that ſhe is ſuppoſed to be 


ſmothered, revives to acquaint us that ſhe ſmathered herſelf, and 
then dies without any oſtenſible cauſe of death. I am of opinion 
5 \ that 
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Emil. Alas! what cry is that? 
Oh. That! what? | 


Emil. Out, and alas! that was my lady's voice :— 


Help! help, ho! help !—O lady, ſpeak again! 

Sweet Deſdemona ! O, ſweet miſtreſs, ſpeak ! 
Deſ. A guiltleſs death I die. | 
Amil. O, who hath done 

This deed ? 3; 
Deſ. No body; I myſelf; farewel : 

Commend me to my kind lord; O, farewel. [ Dies. 
Oth, Why, how ſhould ſhe be murder'd ? 


that ſome theatrical direction has been omitted; and that when 
Othello ſays : | 
| Not dead ? not yet quite dead ? 
J, that am cruel, am yet merciful; *' | 
I would not have thee linger in thy pain 
So, o. 2 
He then ſtabs her, repeating the two laſt words, as he repeats the 
blow. Thus Virgil: | 5 
| © —fic, fic juvat ire ſub umbras.” | 
After the repetition of wounds, Deſdemona might ſpeak again, 
2 propriety, and yet very ſoon expire; as ſays Caſſio ot Ro- 
cligo : 
; even but now he ſpake, 
After long ſeeming dead. 
The firſt reſolution of Othello was to poiſon her, but from this 
meaſure he is diſſuaded by the policy of Iago. He is next de- 
termined to uſe the poinard ; but, his tenderneſs awaking, he 
cannot bear to deform thoſe beauties which he had ſo often ap- 
roached with other ſenſations and for different purpoſes, There- 
fore ſays he: 
— II not ſhed her blood, 
Nor ſcar that whiter ſkin of hers than ſnow, 
And ſmooth as monumental alabaſter : 
And this reſolution we are to imagine he would have kept, but 
that he was averſe to employing thoſe means again, which had 
already appeared to be uncertain in their effect. | 
If this apparent want of a play-houſe direction had occaſioned 
any abſurduy in the original repreſentation of the play, probably 
it is glanced at Y Ben Jonſon in the Alobemiſ, act v. „ Did'ſt 
hear a cry, ſaid'ſt thou? Ves, fir, like unto a man that had been 


firangled an hour, and could not ſpeak,” SreeveNs, 


2 | Emil. 


3 
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Emil. Alas, who knows? | 
Oth. You heard her ſay herſelf, it was not J. 
mil. She ſaid ſo; I muſt needs report the truth. 
Oth.. She's, like a liar, gone to burning hell-; 
Twas I that kill'd her. 5 
Emil. O, the more angel ſhe, 
And you the blacker devil! 
Oth. She turn'd to folly, and ſhe was a whore “. 
Emil. Thou doſt bely her, and thou art a devil. 
Oth. She was? falſe as water. | 
Emil. Thou art raſh as fire, to ſay 
That ſhe was falſe ; O, ſhe was heavenly true! 
Oth. Caſſio did tup her; aſk thy huſband elſe : ; 
O, I were damn'd beneath all depth in hell, 
But that I did proceed upon juſt grounds 
To this extremity ; Thy huſband knew it all. 
Emil. My huſband ? 
Oth. Thy huſband. 
/Emil. That ſhe was falſe to wedlock ? 
Oth. Ay, with Caſſio. Nay, had ſhe been true, 
If heaven would make me ſuch another world, 
Of one entire and perfect chryſolite, 
I'd not have ſold her for it, 
Emil. My huſband ? | 
Oth. Ay, 'twas he that told me firſt 3; 
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5 She's, like a liar, gone to Burning Bell] Here is nothing 
faulty in this paſſage, but it may be read, * 
She's, like a liar gone to burn in hell. 

The vulgar denunciation of future vengeance is, I think, yoy'// 
zurn in hell for this. WraLLEeY | 

6 She turn'd to folly and ſhe was a whore.]. Folly ſignifies here, 
as in the ſacred writings, depravity of mind. So, in our author's 
Rape of Lucrece : 

« Her ſad behaviour feeds his vulture fly,” 
| | Malo. 

7 —falſe as water.] As water that will ſupport no weight, nor 
keep any impreſſion, Johxsox. 5 af 

8 — that told me firſt ;)] The folio teads, that told me on 
Jer firſt,” STEEVENS. 


An 
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An honeſt man he is, and hates the ſlime | 
That ſticks on filthy deeds. 
Emil, My huſband ? 
Oth. What needs this 1 iteration ꝰ, woman? 
I fay, thy huſband. | 
mil. O miſtreſs, * villainy hath made mocks 
with love ! 
My huſband ſay, that ſhe was falſe ? 
Oh. He, woman; 
I ſay, thy huſband; Do'ſt underſtand the word? 
My friend, thy huſband, honeſt, honeſt Iago. 
mil. If he ſay ſo, may his pernicious ſoul 
Rot half a grain a day ! he lies to the heart; 
She was too fond of her moſt filthy bargain. 
Oth. Ha! 
mil. Do thy worſt : 
This deed of thine is no more Worthy heaven, 
Than thou waſt worthy her. 
Oth. Peace,. you were beſt. 
ZEmil. Thou haſt not half that power to do me 
harm, 
As I have to be hurt. O gull ! O dolt! 
As ignorant as dirt! thou haſt done a deed,— 


9 iteration, — ] The folio reads iterance. STEEVBNS, 
mil.] The firſt quarto omits this and the following ſpeech. 
STEEVENS. 
— villainy has made mocks with love! J Hillainy has taken ad- 
* to play upon the weaknels of a violent paſſiun. Jouxsox. 
Thon haſt not half that porver to do me harm, 

. As 1 have to be hurt.—)] Power for will : for 4will fignifying 
both ability and inclivation, and power ſignifying ability, he uſes 
porver for inclination. But the Oxford Editor, not underſtanding 
his author's phraſeology any better when he had ended than when 
he had begun with him, alters, As 7 have to be hurt, to, 4s | 
have to bear hurt: which yet does not mend the matter, had the 
poet here uſed power in the ſenſe of ability. WarBuR TON. 

The Oxford Editor ſaw well the meaning of his author, but 
weakened his expreſſion. She means to ſay, I have in this cauſe 
power to endure more than thox haſ? power 70 inflict, Jonxsox. 


I care 


_— . ERP SY 
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care not for thy {word ;. I'll make thee known, 
Though loſt twenty lives :—Help ! help, ho! help! 
The Moor hath kill daywalfizeles Murder, under 


Enter Montano, Gratiano, Tago, and others. 


Mon. What is the matter? How now, general? 
Amil. O, 8 you come, Iago ? you have done 
well, ä | 
That men mult lay their murders on your neck. 
Gra. What 1s the matter ? | 
mil. Diſprove this villain, if thou be'ſt a man: 
He ſays, thou told'ſt him that his wife was falſe; 
I know, thou did'ſt not, thou'rt not ſuch a villain ; 
Speak, for my heart is full. 
Ingo. I told him what I thought: and told no more 
Than what he found himſelf was apt and true. 
mil. But did you ever tell him, ſhe was falſe ? 
Ingo. I did, 5 
Amil. You told a lie: an odious, damned lie; 
Upon my ſoul, a lie; a wicked lie: — 
She falſe with Caſſio! Did you ſay, with Caſſio? 
Ingo. With Caſſio, miſtreſs ; Go to, * charm your 
tongue. 


* 


4 —charm your tonguc.] By this expreſſion, Charm your tongue, 
the poet meant no more than to make lago ſay, Apply ſome 
power, ſtrong as a charm would be, to your tongue; for nothing 
leſs can ſtop its volubility. Se, Henry VI. Part III: 

„Peace, wiltul boy, or I will charm your tongue.” 
So, Ben Jonſon, in Cynthia's Rewels: 

18 charm your ſkipping tongue.“ 
Again, in Spenſer's Faery Queen, b. v. c. 9: 

„ That well could charm his tongue, and time his ſpeech.“ 
Again, in the Yorkſhire Tragedy, 1619: | 

The ſureſt way to charm a woman's tongue, 

<< Is to break her neck :—a politician did it.“ 
Pliny informs us, that ee linguis was the conſtant exclamation 
before any religious charm was applied. From this circum- 
{ance the phraſe to charm a tongue might have originated. 


STEEVENS. 


Emil. 
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mil. Iwill not charm my tongue ; I am bound 
to ſpeak ; 
My miſtreſs - 8028 lies murder'd in her bed. 
5 O heavens forefend ! ; 
Emil. And your reports have ſet the murder on. 
Oh, Nay, ſtare not, maſters ; it is true, indeed. 
Gra. Tis a ſtrange truth. 
Mon O monſtrous act! 
Amil. Villainy, villainy, villainy ! 12 


I think upon't, —I think, —I ſmell't; — O villainy ! 


I thought ſo then — 1 kill myſelf for grief.— 
O villainy, villainy! 
Jago. What, are you mad ? I charge you, get you 
home. ä 
Emil. Good gentlemen, let me have leave to ſpeak; 
'Tis proper I obey him, but not now :— 
Perchance, Iago, I will ne'er go home. 


Oth, O! O! O! [ Othello looking on his wife, 


Emil. Nay, lay thee down, and roar ; 

For thou haſt kill'd the ſweeteſt innocent, 
That e'er did lift up eye. | 

Oth. O, ſhe was foul !— [ Riſing. 
I ſcarce did know you, uncle: There lies your niece, 
Whoſe breath, indeed, theſe hands have newly 

ſtopp'd: | 

I know, this act f ſhews horrible and grim. 

Gra. Poor Deſdemona! I am glad thy father's 

dead; 

Thy match was mortal to him, and pure grief 
Shore his old thread in twain : did he live now, 
This fight would make him do a deſperate turn; 
Yea, curſe his better angel from his fide, 
And fall to reprobation. 

Oth. Tis pitiful : but yet Iago knows, 
That the with Caſſio hath the act of ſhame 


5 — my miſtreſs, &c.} This line, ard the following fix 
ſpeeches, are wanting in the firſt quarto. STEEVENS» 


A thou- 
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A thouſand times committed; Caſſio confeſs'd it; 
And ſhe did gratity AB | amorous works 


With 


+4 FR times committed: ] This i another paſſage which 
ſeems to ſuppoſe a longer {pace compriied in the action of this 
play than the ſcenes include. Jouns0nw., - 

That ſhe with Caſſio.had the a of ſhame vol 

A thouſand times committed, —» 
And again : | | 

'Tis not a year or two ſhews us a max.] Iam not convinced 
from theſe paſſages only, that a longer ſpace is compriſed in the 
action of this play than the ſcenes includes 

What Othello mentions in the firit inſtance, might have paſſed 
ftill more often, before they were married, when Caſſio went be- 
tween them; for ſhe, who could ſiad means to elude the vigilance 
of her father in reſpect of Othello, might have done ſo in reſpect 
of Caſſio, when there was time enough tor the occurrence mph 
ed to have happened. A jealous perſon wyl aggravate all he 
thinks, or ſpeaks of; and might ule a thou/and tor a much lets 
number, only to give weight to his cenſure : nor would it have 
anſwered any purpoſe to haye made Othello a little nearer or 
further off from truth iu his calculation. We r opply the 


t's own words in Cymbeline : 
cc 


ſpare your arithmetic z 
Once, and a million,” 

The latter is a proverbial expreſſion, and might have ben in- 
trod uced with propriety, had they been married: only a day or 
two. ZEmilla's reply perhaps was dictated by herjown private ex- 
perience ; and ſeems to mean only, that it is too ſoon to judge 
« of a huſband's diſpoſition, z or that Deſdemona muſt not be fur- 
© priſcd at the diſcovery of Othello's jealouſy, for it is not even 
« a year or two that will diſplay all che failings of a man.” 

Mr. Tollet, however on this occafion has produced ſeveral in- 
ſtances in ſupport of Dr. Johnſon's opinion; and as I am unable 
to explain them in favour of "E own as a gore I ſhall lay them 
before the public, 1 

Act iii. E. 3. Othello ſays: 

What ſenſe had I of her ſtolen bans of luſt ? 

I faw it not, thought it not, it harm'd not me: 

1 ſlept the next night avell, was free and merry: 21 

I found not Caſſio's kiſſes on her lips. 
On Otbello's wedding night he and Caſſio embark'd from Vas: 
where Deſdemona was left under the care of Jago. They all meet 
at Cyprus; and fince their arrival there, the ſeenes include only 
one night the night of * celebration of their nuptials. Jags 
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With that recognizance and pledge of love 
Which 1 firſt gave her; I ſaw it in his hand; 
5 It was an handkerchief, an antique token 


had not then infuſed any jealouſy into Othello mind, nor did he 
ſuſpect any former intimacy between Cafffo and Deſemona, but 
only thought it apt and of great credit that ſhe loved him.“ 
What night then was there to intervene between Caſſto's kiſſes and 
Othellys ſleeping the next night well? Jago has faid, 1 lay with 
Caſſio lately, which he could not have done, unleſs they had 
been longer at Cyprus than is repreſented in the play; nor 
could Caffio have kept away, for the ſpace of a whole week, 
from Bianca. Srkkve xs. . 8 
; 5 {t was an handkerchief, &.] Othello tells his wife, act ni. 
Co 10: | BIT 
| — that handkerchief | 
Did an Egyptian to my mother give. 
And here he ſays: FY e 
It was an handkerchief, <— - 
My father gave my mother. | 
This laſt paſſage has been cenſured as an overſight in the 
poet: but perhaps it exhibits only a freſh proof of his art, The 
firſt account of the handkerchief, as given by Othello, was pur- 
prey oſtentatious, in order to alarm his wife the more, When 
e mentions it a ſecond time, the truth was ſufficient for his 
purpoſe, | RAE $7 
This circumſtance of the handkerchief is perhaps ridiculed by 
Ben Jonſon, in his Poctaffer—** you ſhall tee me do the Moor; 
maſter, lend me your /carf,” STEEVENS. N 
queſtion, whether Othello was written early enough to be ri- 
diculed by the Poetaſſer. There were many other Moors on the 
ſtage. a : e 
It is certain at leaſt, that the paſſage, 
« Our new heraldry is hands, not hearts.” 
could not be inſerted before the middle of the year 1611. 
P.X FarMER. 
If the allufion in the Peetaſter (which was printed in 1601) 
were to Othello, it would fix its date much earlier than I conceive 
it to have been written. But the alluſion in the paſſage quoted, 
is not to Othello, but to an old play called the Battle of Alcazar, 
- 1594.—In the Poetafter, Pyrgus, who ſays,” you“ ſhall ſee me do 
the Moor, proceeds in the fame ſcene, and repeats ah abſurd 
ſpeech of the Moor's in the Battle of Alcazar, beginning with 
this line: 10 ' | 
«© Where art thou, boy? where is Cali polis ?““ 
which aſcertains the alluſion to be to that play. MAloxE. 
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My father gave my mother. | 
mil. O heaven! O heavenly powers * 
Tago. Come, hold your peace. 
mil. Twill out, *twill out : I hold my peace, 

fir ? no, 

No, I will ſpeak as liberal e as the north; 

Let heaven, and men, and devils let them all, 

All, all, cry ſhame againſt me, yet I'll ſpeak. 
Isg. Be wiſe, and get you home. 
Emil. 1 will not. [ Iago offers to flab his wiſe, 
Gra. Fie! 

Your ſword upon a woman ? 
Emil. O thou dull Moor ! that handkerchief, 

thou ſpeak'ſt of, 

I found by fortune, and did give my huſband ; 

For often, with a ſolemn earneſtneſs, 

(More than, indeed, belong'd to ſuch a trifle) 

He begg'd of me to ſteal it, 

Jago. Villainous whore! 

Amil. She give it Caſſio! no, alas; I found it, 


And 1 did give it my huſband. 


Iago. Filth, thou lieſt. 

mil. By keavidh, do not; I do not, gentlemen : 
O murd'rous coxcomb! what ſhould ſuch a fool 
Do with ſo good a wife? | 

[ Lago flabs his wife, then runs out. 

Oth. + Are there no ſtones in heaven, 

But 


s —as the north; ] The old qvatty reads, 
[ll be in ſpeaking liberal as the air. 
Liberal, is free, under nocontroul. This quality of the Norck- | 
wind is endend in Victoria Corombona, &c. 16122 
And let th' irregular North wind ſweep her up.” 
Again, in Feronimo, i. e. the firſt part of the Spaniſp Tragedy, 
100 | 
3 Now let your bloods be liberal as the ſea. 5 
Srervxxs. 
7 Are there uo flones in heaven 
But what ſcrve for the thunder ? —] What occaſion for other, 
3B 2 when 


But what ſerve for the thunder? Precious villain ! 
Gra. T 3 falls; ſure, he has kill'd his 
wife. 4 
Ami. Ay, ay; O, lay me by my miſtreſs fide ! 
Gra. He's gone; but his wife's kill'd. 
Mon. *Tis a notorious. villain. Take you this 
weapon, 
Which I have here recover'd from the Moor: 
Come, guard the door without; let him not paſs, 
But kill him rather: I'll after that ſame villain, 
For *tis a damned ſlave. [ Exeunt Mon. and Gra, 


when thoſe would ſerve his purpoſe ?* For he wanted a thunder. 
bolt for Iago. Without queſtion, Shakſpeare wrote and pointed 
the line thus: | \ 

Are there no flones in heaven ? 

For what then ſerves the thunder ? —— 
z, e. Are there no bolts in heaven for this villain ? for what pur- 


poſe then ſerves the thunder, that inſti ument of his vengeance ? 
WARBURTON. 


Are there no ones in heaven, 
But <vhat ſerve for the thunder ?— This emondation of Dr, 


Warburton's is ſurely unneceflary, 

Othello does not want a thunderbolt for Iago, He only aſks, 
if there are no leſſer degrees of chaſtiſemeut more proportioned 
to the guilt of mortals, ready to drop down on ſuch villains as 
lago, though Omnipotence withholds its thunder, as too noble 
an inſtrument for the puniſhment of crimes like his ? 

The ſame thought occurs in The Rewenger's Tragedy, 1609: 

«© Is there no thunder left? or 1s't kept up 
In ſtock, for heavier vengeance ?*? 

Shakſpeare, might however mean, does heaven reſerve its 
thunder only to make a noiſe ? has it no implements of miſchief 
to puniſh as well as terrify ? | 

« —— quum fulmina torques 

© Necquicquam horremus ? czcique in nubibus ignes 

„ Jerrificant animos, et inania murmura miſcent ?” 
STEEVENS, 

Mr. Steevens's laſt explanation of this paſſage appears to be 
juſt. We cannot ſuppole that Othello in the paroxyſm of re- 

ſentment, agitation and deſpair, ſhould think any crimes more 
heinous than that of Iago—lIr is difficult indeed to conceive a 
crime that demanded a heavier puniſhment. Moncx Mason. 
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Oth. I am not valiant neither, 
But every puny whipſter gets my ſword ;— 
But why ſhould honour out-live honeſty ? 
Let it go all. 
nul. What did thy ſong bode, lady? 
Hark, can't thou hear me? I will play the ſwan, 
And die in mufick. Willow, willow, willow '.— 
Moor, ſhe was chaſte ; - ſhe lov'd thee cruel Moor: 
So come my ſoul to bliſs, as I ſpeak true; 
So ſpeaking as I think, I die, —!I die. Dies. 
Oth. I have another weapon in this chamber, 
It is a ſword of Spain, * the ice brook's-temper ;— 
| O, here 


And die in mufic, &c.] This, and the two former lines of 
the ſpeech, are wanting in the firſt quarto. STEEVENS. 

9 — the ice- brooſbs temper 3 ] In the firit edition it is //ebrooke”s 
temper, Thence corrupted to Te- *rook's. —Ebro's temper ; the 
waters of that river of Spain are particularly famous for temper- 
ing of ſteel. The fineſt arms in the world are the Catalonian 

fuſees. Pope. : : | 

I believe the old reading changed to 7ce-brook is right. Steel is 
hardened by being put red hot into very cold water. JonxsoN. 

The particular name of the zce-brook may be determined by the 
following paſſages in Martial. It was undoubtedly the brook or 
rivulet called Salo {Bow Xalon), near Biibilis in Celtiberia. In 
this the Spaniards plunged all their ſwords aud other weapons 
while hot from the ferge; and to the icy quality of the waters, 
they were indebted for their Rubborn remper; - 

„Sevo Bilbilin optimam metallo 
Et ferro Plateam ſuo ſonantem, 

„ Quam uctu teanui fed inquieto 

© Armorum Salo tem;crator ambit,” 


Again, 55 
« Qnibus remifſum corpus aſtringes breva, 
6 - Salone qui ferrum gelat.” 
* Pugio, quem curvis ſignat brevis orbita venis, 


„% Stridentem gelides hunc Salo tinxit aquis.”? 
Again, in Juſtin, I. 44+ * Precipua his quidem ferri materia 
ſed aqua ipſa ferro violentior ; quippe temperamento ejus ferrum 
acrius redditur ; nec ullum apud eos telum probatur quod non 
aut in Bjlbili fluvio aut Chalybe tingatur. Unde etiam Chaly- 
ves fluvii kujus finitimi appellati, ferroque ceteris præſtare 
| 3 B 3 dicuntur.“ 
f ; We 5 
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O, here it is: Uncle, I muſt come forth. 


Gra. La If thou attempt ir, it will coſt 
e 


thee dear; 
Thou haſt no weapon, and perforce muſt ſuffer, 
Oth. Look in upon me then, and ſpeak with me, 
On naked as I am, I will affaulr thee, 


Re-enter Gratiano, 


Gra. What is the matter? 

Oth. Behold ! I have a weapon: 
A better never did itſelf ſuſtain * 
Upon a ſoldier's thigh ; I have ſeen the day, 
'That, with this little arm, and this good ſword, 
I have made my way through more. impediments 


Than twenty times your ſtop :—But, O vain boaſt! 


Who can controul his fate? 'tis not ſo NOW, — 
Be not atraid, though you do {ce me weapon'd ; 
Here is my journey's end, here is my butt, 
The very ſea- mark of my utmoſt ſail, 

Do you go back diſmay'd ? "tis a loſt fear; 


dicuntur,” Theſe parts of Spain have been at all times famous 
for the temper of their arms. SCrEEVENS. 

I] incline to read: | 

It is a ſword of Spain, 'tis ebroes temper, 

If we ſuppoſe that the words ['tis ebroes] were huddled to- 
gether either in tranſcribing or compoſing, thus, l'tisebroes] 
the compoſitor in running it over with his eye, might (to make 
it ſenſe as he thought (add a couple of letters and divide the 
words thus (th'iſebrokes) which is nearly as it ſtands in the old 

uarto. 
b I doubt whether 7ce-broots are uſual 1 in the climate of Spain, 


BLACKSTONE, 
1 A better never did itſelf ſuſtain 


Upon a ſoldier's thigh.) So, in The Two Noble Kinſmen, by . 


gba aud Fletcher, 1634: 
—— On his thigh a ſword 


6 Hung by a curious baldricke, when he frowns, 
{+ Tofeal his will by; ; better, on my conſcience, 
„% Never was N s friend,” Malone, 


Man 
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Man but a ruſh againſt Othello's breaſt, 

And he retires ;— Where ſhould Othello go? 

Now, how doſt thou look now? O- ill-ſtarr'd 
wench *! 

Pale as thy ſmock ! when we ſhall meet at compt, 

This look of thine will hurl my ſoul from heaven, 

And fiends will ſnatch ar it, Cold, cold, my girl; ? 

Even like thy chaſtity, — 

O curſed, curſed ſlave !-—Whip me, ye devils, 

From the poſleſhon of this heavenly fight ! 

Blow me about in winds ! roaſt me in ſulphur! 

Waſh me in ſteep-down gulfs of liquid fire | —' 

O Deſdemona ! Deſdemona ! dead ? 

Dead? O! O! Of 


Enter Lodovico, Caſſio brought in; Montano, with Jago 
Priſoner ; — Officers. * 


| Log. Where is this raſh and moſt unfortunate 
man? | 
Oth. That's he, that was Othello ; here I am. 
Lod. Where is that yiper ? bring the villain forth, 
0th. T look down towards his feet; — but that's 
a fable ; - 


— O U-flarr'd 3 J This and the 45 preceding lines, 
are in the firſt quarto. Wench originally bonified only a 
young woman, Caſſandra, in Whetitone's Promos, &c. 1578, 
ſays of herſelft; ; 
© Oh wretched ek; where 1 may I firſt complay ne?“ 
A ain, 3 | 
r << Therefore, fiveet eres helpe me to rue my woe,” 
The word is uſed: without any diſuonourable meaning in the 
Bible. 
42 And a <vernch told him, Ke.“ Ge 
And again, by Gavin Douglas, in his verſion of the ZEneid ; 
« —audetque viris concutrere vg +, 
This cuenſche ſtoutlye rencounter durſt with men.” 
OTEEVENS. | 
arb bis f;] To fee if, 6800 to the common 
Pin his Feet be cloven. Ionuson. 


V 


— 


6 OTH 8B: Ei: 09; 
If that thou be'ſt a devil, I cannot kill thee, _ 
| Othello wound lago. 
Lod. Wrench his ſword from him. 
Jago. I bleed, fir ; but not kill'd. 
Oh. I am not ſorry neither; I'd have thee live; 
For, in my ſenſe, tis happineſs to die!. 
L od. O thop Othello that was once ſo good, 
Fall'n 5 in the practice of a curſed ſlave, - 
What ſhall be ſaid to thee ? 
Orh. Why, any thing 
An honourable murderer, if you will ; 
For nought I did in hate, but all in honour. 
Lod. IJ his wretch hath part confeis'd his villainy : i 
Did po = he conſent in Caſſio's death? 
Oth, 
Caf. Di general, I never gave you cauſe. . 
Oh. I do believe it, and I aſk your pardon, 
Will you, I pray, demand that demi-devil, 
Why he hath thus enſnar'd my ſoul and body ? 
lago. Demand me nothing: What you know, 
you know: 
From this time forth I never will ſpeak word, 
Lod. What ? not to prey ? 
Gra. Torments will ope your lips. 
Oth. Well, thou doſt beſt, 


Lod. Sir, you ſhall underſtand what hath be · 
fall'n, 


Which, as I think, you know 1 not ; Here is a let - 
ter, 


Found in the pocket of the ſlain Raderigo; 
And here, aer the one of them imports 


4 For, in my ſenſe, tis happineſs to die, 1 The ſame og has 
already occured in Antony and Cleopatra 


© —*Tis well thou'rt gone 
4 If it be well to live. STegvens, 
% win the fraflice—] In the ſnare, by the ſtratagem. 


OHN SON, 


The 
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The death of Caſſio to be undertook 
By Roderigo. | 
Oth. O villain ! 
Caſ. Moſt heatheniſh, and moſt grofs! 

Lod. Now here's another diſcontented paper, 
Found in his pocket too; and this, it ſeems, 
Roderigo meant to have ſent this damned villain 3 
But that, belike, Iago * in the interim 
Came in and ſatisfied him, 

Oh. O the pernicious caitiff ! 4 
How came you, Caſſio, by that handkerchief 
That was my wife's? 

Caſ. I found it in my chamber: 

And he himſelf confeſs'd, but even now, 
That there he dropp'd it, for a ſpecial purpoſe, 
Which wrought to his defire. 

O7h. O fool! fool! fool! 

Ca/. There is, beſides, in Roderigo's letter. 
How he upbraids Iago, that he made him 
Brave me upon the watch; whereon it came 
That I was caſt : And even but now he ſpake, 
After long ſeeming dead, — Iago hurt him, 
lago, ſet him on. 

Lod. You muſt forſake this room, and go with 

us; 
Your power and your command is taken off, 
And Caſſio rules in Cyprus. For this flave,— 
It there be any cunning cruelty, ' 
That can torment him much, and hold him long, 
It ſhall be his.: You ſhall cloſe priſoner reſt, 
Till that the nature of your fault be known 
To the Venetian ftate :—Come, oy him away. 
Oth. Soft you; A word or two, before you go. 


5 — 77t 2 interins] The fel copy has, 7 the nick. It was, 
| ſuppoſe; _—— W d n ar #ick was t00 familiar. 
| Jonusox. 


I have 
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I have done the ſtate ſome ſervice, and they know it; 

No more of that: — I pray you, in your letters, 

When you ſhall theſe unlucky deeds relate, 

6 Spcak of me as I am; nothing extenuate, 

Nor ſet down aught in malice: then muſt you 
ſpeak 

Of one, that lov'd not wiſely, but too well; 

Of one, not eaſily jealous, but, being wrought, 

Perplex'd in the extreme; 7 of one, whoſe hand, 

Like the baſe Judean, threw a pearl away 

Richer than all his tribe; of one, whoſe ſubdu'd 
eyes, e 

Albeit 


5 Speak of meas J am; — ] The firſt quarto reads, * — of them 
. a5 they are. U he preſent reading, which is the reading of the 
folio, has more force. Jounson. 2.03.4 
7 —— of one, whoſe hand, 
Like the baſe Indian, threw a pearl arway | 
Richer than all his tribe: ] I have reſtored Judian, from 
the elder quarto, as the genuine more eligible reading, Mr. 
Pope thinks this was occaſioned probably by the word tribe juſt 
after: I have many reaſons to oppoſe this opinion. In the firſt 
place, the moſt ignorant Indian, I believe, 1s fo far the reverſe of 
the dung-hilkcock in the fable, as to know the eſtimation of a pearl 
beyond that of a barley-corn, So that, in that reſpect, the 
thought itſelf would not be juſt. Then, if our author had de- 
ſigned to refleft on the /2norance of the Indian without any far- 
ther reproach, he would have called him rade, and not baſe, 
Again, ] am perſuaded, as my friend Mr. Warburton long ago 
obſerved, the phraſe is not here {eral, but metaphorical : and, by 
his pearl, our author very properly means a fine woman. But 
Mr. Pope objects farther to the reading Judian, becauſe, to make 
ſenfe ot this, we mult pre- ſuppoſe ſome particular ſtory of a Jew 
alluded to; which is much leſs obvious: but has Shakſpeare 
never done this, but in this ſingle inſtance? I am ſatisfied, in his 
Judian, he is alluding to Herod ; who, in a fit of blind jealouſy, 
threw away ſuch a jewel of a wife as Mariamne was to him. 
What can be more parallel in circumſtance, than the conduct of 
Herod and Othello? Nor was the ſtory fo little obvious as Mr. 
Pape ſeems to imagine : for, in the year 1613, the lady Elizabeth 
Carew publiſhed a tragedy. called Mariam, the Fair Quern of 
Jeux. I ſhall only add, that our author might write Judian, 
| | | Ox 
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Albeit unuſed to the melting mood, x1 
Drop 


or Judtan, (if that ſhould be alledged as any objection) inſtead of 
dan, with the ſame licence and change of accent, as, in his 
Anthony and Cleopatra, he ſhortens the ſecond ſyllable of Euphra- 
tes in pronunciation : which was a liberty likewiſe taken by 
Spenſer, of whom our author was a ſtudious imitator. 
THEOBALD. 

L ike the baſe Indian, threw a pearl away] The elder quarto 
reads Fudian, and this is certainly right. And by the Judian is 
meant Herod, whoſe uſage to Mariamne is ſo appoſite to the 
ſpeaker's caſe, that a more proper inſtance could not be thought 
of. Beſides, he was the ſubject of a tragedy at that time, as ap- 
pears from the words in Hamlet, where an ill player is deſcribed, 

„ to out-herod Herod.“ ; 
The metaphorical term of a pearl for a fine woman, is ſo common 
as ſcarce to need examples. In Troilus and Crefſida, a lover ſays 
ot his miſtreſs, : 
„There ſhe lies ayFEARL,Y— 
And again, 15 5 
„Why ſhe 1s a pearl, whoſe price,“ &c. 
| „ WARBURTON. 
L ike the baſe Judean, threw a prarl away _ 
Richer than all his tribe.) 1 cannct. join with the learned 
critics in conceiving this paſlage to refer either to the ignorance of 
the natives of India, in reſpect of pearls, or the well-known ſtory 
of Herod and Mariamne. The poet might juſt as fairly be ſup- 
poſed to have alluded to that of Jeptha and his daughter 

Othello, in deteſtation of what he had done, ſeems to compare 
himſelf to another perſon who had thrown away a thing of value, 
with ſome circumſtances of the meaneft villany, which the epithet 
ba/e ſeems to imply in its general ſenſe, though it is ſometimes 
uſed only for Jow or mean. The Indian could not properly be 
termed 5e in the former and moſt common ſenſe, whoſe fault 
was /gnorance, Which brings its own excuſe with it; and the 
crime of Herod ſurely deſerves a more aggravated diſtinction. 
For though in every crime, great as well as ſmall, there is a de- 
gree of baſeneſs, yet the furiis agitatus amor, ſuch as contributed 
to that of Herod, ſeems to aſk a ſtronger word to characterize it; 
as there was /þirit at leaſt in what he did, though the ſpirit of a 
fend, and the epithet 5% would better ſuit with perty /arceny 
than royal guilt. Beſides, the ſimile appears to me too appoſite 
almoſt to be uſed on the occaſion, and is little more than bring- 
ing the fact into compariſon with itſelf. + Each through jealouſy 
had deſtroyed an innocent wife, circumſtances ſo parallel, as 


hardly 
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Drop tears as faſt as the Arabian trees 
| Their 


hardly to admit of that variety which we generally fird in one 
alluſion, which is meant to illuſtrate another, and at the ſame 
time to appear as more than a ſuperfluous ornament, Of a like 
kind of imperfection, there is an inſtance in Virgil, b. XI. 
| where after Camilla and her attendanis have been Teferibed as 
abſolute Amazons ; 

At medias inter cædes exultat Amazon 

* Unum exerta latus pugnæ pharetrata Camilla, 
| At circum lectæ comites, Xe. 
we find them, nine lines after, compared to the Amazons them. 
ſelves, to Hippolyta or Pentheſilea, ſurrounded by their com- 
panions: | | 
 *6 Quales Threiciz, cum flumina Thermodontis 

% Pulfant, et pictis bellantur Amazones armis : 

„Seu circum Hypoliten, ſeu cum ſe martia curru 

«« Penthefilea refert.“ | 
What is this but bringing a fact into compariſun with itſelf? 
Neither do I believe the poet intended to make the preſent fimile 
coincide with all the circumſtances of Othello's fituation, but 
merely with the fingle act of having, ba/ely (as he himſelf terms 
it) deſtroyed that on which he ought to have ſet a greater value. 
As the pearl may bear a /iteral as well as a metaphorical ſenſe, I 
would rather chooſe to take it in the literal one, and receive Mr. 
Pope's rejected explanation, pre-/uppofing ſome flory of a Few 
all. ded pager eel might be elf un 84 that A ous 
now perhaps forgotten, or at leaſt imperfectly remembered, [ 
have read in ſome book, as ancient as the time of Shakſpeare, 
the following tale; though, at preſent, I am unable either to 
recolle the title of the piece, or the author's name, 

A Jew, who had been priſoner for many years in diſtant parts, 
brought with him at his return to Venice a great number of 
pearls, which he offered on the *change among the merchants, 
and (one alone excepted) diſpoſed of them to his ſatisfaction. 
On this pearl, which was the largeſt ever ſhewn at market, he 
bad I pow immoderate price, nor could be perſuaded to make 
the leaſt abatement. Many of the magnificos, as well as tra- 
ders, offered him confiderable ſums for it, but he was reſolute in 
His firſt demand. Ar laft, after repeated and unſucceſsful ap- 
plications to individuals, he aſfembled the merchants of the city, 

y proclamation, to meet him on the Rialto, where he-once more 
expoſed it to ſale on the former terms, but to no purpoſe, Af. 
ter having expatiated, for the laſt time, on the ſingular beaut 
and value of it, he threw it ſuddenly into the ſea before them al}. 

| LE Though 
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Their med'cinable gum : Set you down this : 


Ana 


Though this anecdote may appear inconſiſtent with the avarice 


of a Jew, yet it ſufficiently agrees with the ſpirit ſo remarkable 


at all times in the ſcatter'd remains of that vindictive nation. 
Shakſpeare's ſeeming averſion to the Jews in general, and his 
conſtant defire to expoſe their avarice and ba/ene/3 as often as he 
had an opportunity, may ſerve to ſtrengthen my ſuppoſition; 
and as that nation, in his time, and fince, has not been famous 
for crimes daring and conſpicuous, but has rather contented itſelf 
to thrive by the meaner and more ſucceſsful arts of 5a/ene/5, there 
ſeems to be a particular propriety in the epithet... When Falſtaff 
is juſtifying himſelf in Henry IV. he adds, If what I have 
« ſaid be not true, I am a Jew, an Ebrew Jew,” i. e. one of the 
moſt ſuipected characters of the time. The liver of a Jew is an 
ingredient in the cauldron of Macbeth; and the vigilance for 
gain, which is deſcribed in Shylock, may afford us reaſon to ſup- 
poſe the poet was alluding toa ſtory like that already quoted, 
Richer than all his tribe, ſeems to point out the Jew again in a 
mercantile light; and may mean, that the pearl was richer thax 
ell the gems to be found among a ſet of men generally trading in them. 
Neither do I recollect that Othello mentzons many things, but 
what he might fairly have been allowed to have had knowlege 
of in the courſe of his peregrinations. Of this kind are the ſi- 
miles of the Euxine fea flowing into the Propontick, and the A- 
rabian trees dropping their gums. The reſt of his ſpeeches are 
more free from mythological and hiſtorical alluſions, than almoſt 
any to be found in Shakſpeare, for he is never quite clear from 
them; though in the defign of this character he ſeems to have 
meant it for one who had ſpent a greater part of his life in the 
field, than in the cultivation of any other knowledge than what 
would be of uſe to him in his military capacity. It ſhould be ob- 
ſerved, that moſt of the flouriſhes merely ornamental were added 
after the firſt edition; and this is not the only proof to be met 


with, that the poet in his alterations ſometimes forgot his origi- 


nal plan, | 
he metaphorical term of a pearl for a fine woman, may; for 

aught I know, be very common; but in the inſtances Dr. War- 
burton has brought to prove it ſo, there are found circumſtances 
that immediately ſhew a woman to have been meant. So, in 
Troilus and Creſfida : ? | 

© Her BED 18 INDIA, there 3E lies a pearl. | 

« Why $46 is a pearl whole price hath launch'd, &c.” 

In Othello's ſpeech we find no ſuch leading expreſſion ; and are 
7 | therefore 


| 
| 
l 
| 
| 
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And ſay, beſides, that in Aleppo once, 
8 Where 


therefore at liberty, I think, to take the paſſage in its Meral 
meaning. 3 | 

Either we are partial to diſcoveries which we make for our- 
ſelves, or the ſpirit of controverſy is contagious ; for it uſually 
Ain that each poſſeſſor of an ancient copy of our author is 
led to affert the ſuperiority of all ſuch readings as have not 
been exhibited in the notes, or received into che text of the laſt 
edition. On this account, our preſent republication (and more 
- eſpecially in the celebtated plays) afford sa greater number of theſe 
diverſities than were ever before obtruded on the public. Atime 
however may arrive, when a complete body of variations being 
printed, our readers may luxuriate n an ample feaſt of hats and 
svhiches ; and thenceforward it may be propheſied, that all will 
unite in a wiſh that the ſelection had been made by an editor, ra- 
ther than ſubmitted to their own labour and ſagacity, * 2 

To this note ſhould be ſubjoined [as an apology for many 
others which may not be thought to bring conviction with them] 
that the true ſenſe of a paſſage has frequently remained undeter- 
mined, till repeated experiments have been tried on it ; when 
one commentator, making a proper uſe of the errors of another, 
has at laſt explained it to univerſal ſatisfaction. When miſtakes 
have ſuch effects, who would regret having been miſtaken, or be 
ſorry to prove the means of directing others, by that affinity 
which a wrong reading or interpretation ſometimes has to the 
right, though he has not been ſo lucky as to produce at once au- 
thorities which could not be queſtioned, or deciſions to which no- 
thing could be added? STEevens. | | 

I abide by the old text, © the baſe Fudian.” Shakſpeare ſeems 
to allude to Herod in the play of Mariamne: 

& [| had but one ineſtimable jervel —— 
% YetlTI in ſuddaine choler caſt it downe, 
«© And daſht it all to pieces.” ———— Farmer. 

Mr. Theobald is often unfaithful in his account of the ancient 
copies. He ſays, he has reſtored Fudcan from the elder quar- 
to; but both the quartos read Indian, as does the ſecond fo- 
lio. Judtan is found only in the folio, 1623. In the MS. of 
that age = is ſcarcely diſtinguiſhable from z, and they who are 
converſant with the preſs well known, that it by negligence a dor 
is omitted over i, a compoſitor always conliders it as an e. 
Hence probably the miſtake in the firſt folio. It is ſurely no 
trivial objection to the reading Fudean, that there is no ſuch word. 
The country is Judza, or Judea, and the derivative muſt be Ju- 


dean. For theſe reaſons, I believe Iadian to have been our au- 
OE thor's 


Tur MOOR Or VENICE. 75 
Where a malignant and a turban'd Turk 
Beat a Venetian, and traduc'd the ſtate, . 
[ took by the throat the circumciſed dog, 
And ſmote him——thus. _ [ Srabs himſelf. 
Load. O bloody period! 
Gra. All, that is ſpoke, i is marr'd. 
Ot h. 1 kiſs'd thee, ere I kill'd thee; No way 
but this. [Falling upon Deſdem, 
Killing myſelf, to die upon a kiſs'. Dies. 
Caſ. This did I fear, but thought he had no 
weapon; 
For he was great of heart. 
Lod. O Spartan dog, 
More fell than anguiſh, hunger, or the fea ! 


Look on the tragic loading of this bed; ¶ To Iago. 
This is thy work : the object poiſons fight; — 


thor's word. His tribe perhaps Joes not refer either to Jud#an or 


Indian, but to the pearl: A pearl richer. than the whole claſs of 


pearls. His for its is common in our author. 

Whether we underſtand pearl in its primitive or figurative 
ſenſe, I firongly incline to read Indian, becauſe, I think, the 
pals would naturally bring the people of the Eaſt to Shak- 
1 mind; the connexion in his time being conſidered ſo 

rong, that a contemporary author has diſtinguiſhed the inha- 


bitants of India by an epithet founded on the circumſtance of 


their abounding in pearls: 
„ where the bright ſun with his neighbour beams 
„ Doth early light the pearled Indians.” 
Cornelia, a tragedy by T. Kyd, 1 504. 
ALONE. 
3 Where a malignant and a turban'd Turk] I am told that it is 
immediate death tor a Chriſtian to ſtrike a Turk in Aleppo. O- 
thello is boaſting of his own audacity, AnoN. 
9 Killing myſelf to die upon a kiſs.] So, in the Second Part of 
Marlow's Tamburlaine 1590: 
Vet let me kiſs my lord before I dye, 
And let me dye with kiſſing of my lord.“ 
STEEVENS. 
1 O ſpartan 2 The dogs of Spartan race were reckoned 
among thoſe of the won fierce Neg ſavage kind. HAMMER. 
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Let it be hid. Gratiano, keep the houſe, 
And ſeize upon the fortunes of the Moor, 
For they ſucceed on you. To you, lord gover- 
7 nor, da 


. To yon, lord governor, | It) 

Remains the cenſure of this helliſh willain ] Rymer, who 
bad neither vigour of imagination to make a poet, nor ſtrength of 
judgment to make a critic,as appears from his Edgar, and his Re- 
marks on Shakſpeare, had yet juſt enough to play the buffoon and 
caviller, His criticiſm on the Poets of the /aft age, with' only a 
mixture of trite remarks, tranſcribed from the French commen- 
tators on Ariſtotle, are one continued heap of ignorance and in- 
ſolence. Almoſt the only remark on Shakſpeare, which, I think, 
deſerves an anſwer, is upon Iago's character, which he thus cen- 
ſures. To entertain the audience (ſays he) with ſomething new and 
furprifing, againſt common ſen/e and nature, he would paſs upon us 
a cloſe, diſſembling, falſe, ungrateful raſcal, inſtead of an opens 
hearted, frank, plain-dealing ſoldier, a character ' conſtantly worn 
by them for ſome thouſands of years in the world. ''T his hath the 
appearance of ſenſe, being founded on that rule of Nature and 
Ariſtotle, that each character ſhould have manners convenient to 
the age, ſex, and condition. | 

LE tatis cujuſiue notandi ſunt tibi mores, &c. 

ſays Horace. But how has our critic applied it? According to 
this rule it is confeſſed, that a ſoldier ſhoulg be brave, generous, 
and a man of honour, This is to be his dramatic character. 
But either one or more of any order may be brought in. If only 
one, then the character of the order takes its denomination from 
the manners of that one. Had therefore the only ſoldier in this 
play been Iago, the rule had been tranſgreſied, and Rymer's cen- 
ſure well founded. For then this eternal willain muſt have given 
the character of the ſoldiery ; which had been unjuſt and unna- 
tural, But if a aumber of the ſame order be repreſented, then 
the character of the order is taken from the 'manners of the ma- 
jority; and this according to nature and common ſenſe, Now 
in this play there are many of the order of the ſoldiery; and all, 
excepting Iago, repreſented as open, generous, and brave. From 
theſe the ſoldier's character is to be taken; and not from Tago, 
who is brought as an exception to it: unleſs it be unnatural to 
ſuppoſe there could be an exception; or that a villain ever infi- 
nuated hinſelf into that corps, And thus Shakſpeare ſtands clear 
of this unpertinent criticiſm. WARBURTON. © 


Remains 
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Tas MOOR or VENICE: 553 
Remains the cenſure 3 of this helliſh villain ; 
The time, the place, the torture,—O inforce it! 
Myſelf will ſtraight aboard; and, to the ſtate,  ., 
This heavy act with heavy heart relate;, [Exeunt; 


3 —the cenſure] i. e. the ſentence, See vol. i. p. 145. 
Es STEEVENSs 

4 This heavy act with heavy heart relate.) The beauties of 
this play impreſs themſelves ſo ſtrongly upon the attention of the 
reader, that they can draw no aid from critical illuſtration. 'The 
fiery openneſs of Othello, magnanimous, artleſs, and credulous, 
boundleſs in his confidence, ardent in his affection, inflexible in 
his reſolution, and obdurate in his revenge ; the cool malignity 
of Tago, filent in his reſentment, ſubtle in his deſigns, and ſtu- 
dious at once in his intereſt and his vengeance z the ſoft ſimplici- 

of Deſdemona, confident of merit, and conſcious of innocence; 
her artleſs perſeverance in her ſuit, and her ſlowneſs to ſuſpect 
that ſhe can be ſuſpected, are ſuch proots of Shakſpeare's {kill in hu- 
man nature, as, I ſuppoſe, it is vain to ſeek in any modern writer, 
The gradual progreſs which Iago makes in the Moor's conviction; 
and the circumſtances which he employs to inflame him, are ſo 
artfully natural, that, though it will perhaps not be ſaid of him 
as he ſays of himſelf, that he is a man not eafily zealous, yet we 
cannot but pity him, when at laſt we find him perplexed in the ex- 
treme. ants | | | 
There is always danger, leſt wickedneſs, conjoined with abili- 
ties, ſhould ſteal upon eſteem, though it miſſes of approbation ; 
but the character of Iago is ſo conducted, that he is from the firſt 
ſcene to the laſt hated and deſpiſed,” 5 

Even the inferior characters of this play would be very con- 
ſpicuous in any other piece, not only for their juſtneſs, but their 
ſtrength. Caſſio is brave, benevolent, and honeſt, ruined only 
by his want of ſtubbornneſs to reſiſt an inſidious invitation. Ro- 
derigo's ſuſpicious- credulity, and impatient, ſubmiſſion to the 
cheats which he ſees. practiſed upon him, and which by perſua- 
ſion he ſuffers to be repeated, exhibit a ſtrong picture of a weak 
mind betrayed by unlawful defires to a falſe friend ; and the virs 
tue of Emilla is ſuch as we often find, worn looſely, but not caſt 
off, eaſy to commit ſmall crimes, but quickened and alarmed at 
atrocious villanies. | | | 

The ſcenes from the beginning to the end are buſy, varied 
by happy interchanges, and regularly promoting the progreſ- 
hon of the ſtory ;z and the narrative in the end, though it tells 

Vor. X. 3 — 5 but 
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but a is known already, yet is neceſſary to produce the death 
ut 1 ren 
1 6 i s, and the preceding incidents 
ned in Cyprus, ; 
e there had been little wantin 


. 8 04 
drama of the moſt exact and ſcrupulous: regularity. 


Jounsox. 


